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"  The  everlasting  fountain  of  knowledge,  Old  and  New  "  (God  in  History).  —  BUNSEN. 

THE  year  which  has  just  now  closed  must  find  its  place  in  history 
with  other  years  which  seemed  wonderful  as  they  passed  by.  Some 
of  its  marvels  will  seem  less  worthy  of  note  to  other  times,  than  they 
seem  to  us ;  and  it  may  never  have  poet  or  historian  with  wit  or 
genius  to  mark  it  as  a  year  of  wonders  to  coming  time.  Who  can 
tell  ?  But  whether  the  world  choose  to  mark  it  in  the  calendar  of 
the  past  or  no,  the  world  will  have  to  note  some  extraordinary 
changes  wfyich  had  their  visible  beginning  as  it  went  by.  And  this 
generation,  at  the  least,  will  not  forget  to  note  with  a  special  mark 
upon  its  calendar,  that  year  which  saw  another  German  army  enter 
Paris ;  which  saw  Paris  besieged  by  a  French  army,  and  fired  by 
French  hands  ;  which  saw  a  king  of  Italy  enter  Rome  as  his  capital, 
and  an  Italian  parliament  meet  there  at  his  order ;  which  saw  the 
accumulated  controversies  which  had  gathered  for  thirty  years  be- 
tween England  and  America  blotted  out  under  the  agreement  of  a 
High  Peace  Commission ;  and  which  saw,  in  a  night  and  day  of 
horror,  the  destruction  of  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  "  Annus  Mirabilis  "  of  Dry  den  has  no  such  record  of  marvels 
as  is  here. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  year  has  been  a  year  of  some  great 
calamities,  the  memory  of  which  will  not  soon  be  lost.  Bloodshed  in 
France,  —  whether  of  national  enemies  at  the  hands  of  enemies,  or 
of  fellow-countrymen  at  the  hands  of  countrymen  j  the  destruction 
of  the  monuments  of  Paris  in  a  transport  of  Celtic  madness  ;  the 
horrible  famines  in  Persia,  involving  such  suffering  as  in  modern 
times  we  had  forgotten,  and  reminding  us  of  the  wretchedness  which 
Christian  civilization  has  subdued ;  the  atrocious  acme  of  crime  in  the 
administration  of  New  York,  staining  the  very  name  of  republican 
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government ;  the  terrible  conflagrations  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Chicago ;  and  the  destruction  in  the  Arctic  Sea  of  the  fleet  of  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  seamen  of  America.  —  these  are 
calamities  indeed,  not  to  be  softened,  or  kept  out  ef  view,  in  any 
optimism  which  writes  the  true  history  of  the  year. 

But  even  these  calamities  have  proved  to  have  in  them  the  seed- 
corn  of  noble  harvests ;  and  of  those  harvests  even  now  the  germ 
appears. 

The  man  would  be  a  fool,  who  at  any  moment  of  history  spoke  con- 
fidently of  any  thing  in  the  future  of  France.  But  we  are  sure  that 
no  person  met  or  heard  the  distinguished  French  preacher,  M. 
Coquerel,  who  has  so  lately  addressed  large  audiences  here  in  America, 
without  the  conviction,  that,  as  these  hurricanes  pass,  the  chances  for 
France  are  better  than  they  have  been  any  day  since  France  banished 
her  best  and  noblest,  in  punishment  for  their  Protestant  convictions. 
In  that  dismemberment  of  France  was  the  beginning  of  French  weak- 
ness. 

The  famine  in  Persia,  and  the  conflagrations  of  America,  will  live 
in  history  as  the  occasions  of  the  most  magnificent  outburst  of  Chris- 
tian and  Israelite  benevolence  which  has  ever  delighted,  astonished, 
and  encouraged  the  world. 

Crime  in  administration  did  reach  its  acme  in  New  York ;  and 
when  it  reached  it,  it  met  its  fate.  It  met  it,  as  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, not  by  any  intervention  from  the  outside.  It  met  it  under  the 
laws  and  methods  of  that  republican  liberty  by  whose  looseness  and 
carelessness  it  had  been  born  and  had  increased.  It  did  not  fall  be- 
low the  blows  of  any  "Vigilance  Committee,"  before  the  "  whiff  of 
grape-shot "  of  any  ambitious  young  general,  or  in  any  reaction  from 
liberty  restoring  any  penitent  Bourbon  or  any  gracious  Charles.  Re- 
publican laxness  had  permitted  the  disease ;  and  the  instincts  of  a 
republic  wrought  the  cure  in  the  courage  and  pertinacity  of  the 
press,  and  in  the  levy  en  masse  of  the  citizens,  which  only  a  republic 
knows  how  to  order.  The  lesson  has  been  a  terrible  one.  But  it 
seems  to-day,  as  if,  for  a  generation,  it  had  been  learned.  And,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  bitter  enough  to  be  remembered. 

Are  we  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  brave  sailors  who  are  return- 
ing from  the  Arctic  regions,  saving  nothing  but  life,  will  meet  welcome 
less  warm  or  relief  less  prompt  than  the  houseless  outcasts  of  Chicago 
and  the  West,  who  learned  in  a  day  that  all  mankind  were  their 
brothers  ? 

The  disasters  of  the  year,  then,  are  not  without  a  brighter  side, 
which  may  be,  very  likely  will  be,  the  side  of  which  history  will  have 
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the  most  to  say.  And  it  is  very  certain  that  the  year  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  a  year  of  promise  more  than  of  disaster. 

The  establishment  of  Italy  as  a  united  kingdom  under  consti- 
tutional law  will  date  in  history  from  the  establishment  of  Rome  as 
her  capital,  —  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Since  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  his  great  general,  Garibald, 
established  the  Lombard  rule,  Italy  has  known  no  such  day  of  prom- 
ise as  she  knows  now.  And  the  world,  because  its  destinies  are  all 
knit  in  with  the  peaceful  triumph  of  simple  Christianity,  will  be  grate- 
ful to  Italy  for  the  gentle  force  by  which  she  has  lifted  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  from  that  temporal  throne,  of  which  the  temptations 
have  been  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  See. 

Of  Germany  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence,  while  she 
is  still  flushed  with  the  heat  of  her  conquests.  But,  at  the  least,  she 
has  what  she  wanted ;  all  she  dared  say  she  wanted,  and  more.  The 
hope  and  prayer  for  German  unity  have  been  answered,  and  more 
than  answered.  The  most  eager  enthusiast  of  ten  years  ago  did  not 
dare  ask  for  such  external  triumphs  as  he  sees  to-day. 

And  the  unity  of  Italy,  the  unity  of  Germany,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  even  the  weakness  of  France,  and  the  new 
dynasty  of  Spain,  give  more  hope  for  the  possibility  of  "  the  United 
States  of  Europe,"  the  great  necessity  at  this  moment  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  than  has  existed  since  the  death  of  Henry  Fourth. 

English  statesmen  would  hardly  say  that  the  year  closes  on  a  cheer- 
ful out-look  in  England.  But  to  people  bred  in  our  school,  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  seven  years  of  English  politics  promises  more  to  Eng- 
land than  any  equal  period  in  her  past.  Englanjd  shows,  with  every 
year,  a  power  for  reconstruction,  for  adapting  her  institutions  to 
her  necessities,  which  every  nation  in  the  world  must  study  with 
admiration.  In  the  emergency  of  the  present  hour  nothing  shows  any 
diminution  of  that  power. 

Even  in  the  perpetual  warfare  of  South  America,  peace  has  reigned 
since  Lopez  fell.  And  the  year  1871  sees  the  inauguration  of  prac- 
tical emancipation  in  Brazil. 

At  home,  we  have  certainly  wrought  a  good  twelve-month's  work 
in  the  business  of  reconstruction.  We  have  knit  up  not  a  few  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson's  dropped  stitches.  Each  of  them,  alas !  has  cost  us 
more  than  nine,  because  they  were  not  taken  in  time,  as  his  early 
training  might  have  taught  him  they  would  cost  us.  That  the  nation 
is  in  earnest  in  the  protection  of  those  but  just  now  its  wards,  now 
its  citizens ;  that  there  is  no  prosperity  to  any  State  where  men  do 
not  put  their  own  hands  to  the  plough  and  their  own  shoulders  to  the 
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wheel ;  that  the  planting  States  cannot  seduce  capital  to  make  its 
home  with  them,  and  at  the  same  moment  insult,  threaten,  or  kill  the 
capitalist,  —  these  lessons  are  gradually  working  their  way,  even  in  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  land. 

The  next  year  has  it  for  its  duty  to  enforce  universal  education  in 
those  States  at  the  charge  and  under  the  oversight  of  the  nation. 

These  are  certainly  cheerful  omens.  Not  the  least  among  them 
is  the  happy  peace  which  now  reigns  over  the  world.  We  can  wish 
our  readers  a  merry  Christmas,  with  the  certainty  that  for  once  a 
peaceful  world  is  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

"No  war  or  battle's  sound 

Is  heard  the  world  around ; 
The  trumpet  speaks  not  to  the  armed  throng  " 


MIDNIGHT,  1871-2. 

THE  New  Year  comes,  and  the  Old  Year  goes ; 
Thus  the  life-gates  open  and  close. 
Who  stands  between  the  death  and  birth  ? 
I  only,  of  all  the  earth. 

My  life  has  neither  space  nor  date ; 
I  come  and  pass  in  a  breath  of  fate  •, 
I  am  neither  of  Seventy-one  nor  two, 
Neither  Old  nor  New. 

Born  with  the  New  Year,  dead  with  the  Old ; 
By  my  birthnight  peal  my  knell  is  tolled ; 
For  never  stood  wight  on  a  narrower  shelf 
Than  that  where  I  stand  myself. 

I've  a  kiss  alike  for  cradle  and  bier, 
And  I  greet  them  both  with  an  equal  cheer : 
Peace  to  the  Year  whose  toils  are  done  ! 
Peace  to  the  Year  begun  ! 

MRS.  F.  H.  COOKE. 


Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other. 


SIX  OF  ONE 


BY 


HALF  A  DOZEN  OF  THE  OTHER. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MAYBE  they  are,  or  will  be.  But 
that  isn't  for  you  to  decide,  my  dear 
file-leader.  You  have  had  your  little 
prance,  and  may  step  aside.  It  is  my 
turn  now.  I  may  tell  those  early 
particulars  about  Rachel  Holley  and 
Mark  Hinsdale,  or  I  may  get  interest- 
ed in  some  other  little  bit  of  the  patch- 
work, and  put  all  my  stitches  into  that. 
At  any  rate,  I  mean  to  have  my  say  all 
to  myself. 

You  may  —  I  mean  the  public  now 
—  conjecture  shrewdly  from  this  scrap 
of  self-assertion,  that  one  of  the  three 
woman  concerned  has  got  the  pen. 
There,  again,  may  be  a  mistake.  As 
to  this  matter  of  will  and  way,  and 
speaking  one's  mind,  it  is,  after  all, 
with  men  and  women  very  much  as 
it  is  with  the  title  of  our  tale,  —  six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 

Of  course  we  all  know  something 
important  and  considerable  about  it, 
or  it  would  not  take  half  a  dozen  of 
us  to  tell  the  story.  "  OLD  AND  NEW  " 
is  turned  into  a  witness-box ;  the 
whole  truth  is  to  come  out,  and,  willy 
nilly,  we  are  all  haled  in.  As  for  the 
unities,  who  is  afraid  for  them  in  a 
court  of  justice,  though  there  should 
be  twenty  witnesses  ?  The  unities  — 
when  there  are  any  —  take  care  of 
themselves. 

But  did  you  ever  see  an  illustration 
of  "  Four-in-Hand,"  in  a  certain  New- 
York  edition  of  Hood's  "Up  the 
Ehine  "  ?  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
our  little  literary  team  reminds  me 
strongly  of  it.  It  is  a  capital  thing, 
and  illustrates  a  great  deal  beyond  its 
immediate  subject.  The  traces  are 


very  long ;  quite  unlimited,  appar- 
ently; and  the  two  leaders,  having 
sprung  airily  up  a  steep  ascent,  stand 
comfortably  on  a  bit  of  level  landing, 
facing  about  witlv  the  most  lightsome 
and  cheerful,  not  to  say  aggravating 
air, —  limbs,  ears,  and  eyes  instinct 
with  consciousness  of  the  most  utter 
freedom,  —  upon  the  poor  wheelers 
laboring  against  the  hill. 

The  wheelers  are  going  to  have  the 
tug.  We  can  skip  up  blithely,  and 
leave  it  all  to  them.  But,  if  we  leave 
them  the  strain,  we  must  leave  them 
the  glory  too.  The  best  horses  are 
put  into  the  thills.  We  may  curvet ; 
but  we  may  by  no  means  work  things 
up.  That  chance  is  not  for  us.  We 
must  keep  out  of  the  climaxes. 

Henrietta  Sylva  put  on  her  hat  one 
afternoon,  and  went  over  to  old  Miss 
Burgess's.  'By  "old  Miss  Burgess," 
I  dont  mean  Jane.  I  never  could  bear 
to  have  people  under  any  sort  of  mis- 
apprehension for  a  moment,  even  for 
the  sake  of  an  after  agreeable  surprise. 

Old  Miss  Burgess  is  the  aunt.  Jane 
is  the  niece.  Though,  from  living  so 
long  and  so  quietly  with  so  prim  and 
quaint  a  piece  of  the  last-  generation, 
Jane  had  perhaps  caught  a  flavor  of 
the  last  generation  herself,  and  mixed 
it  up  with  her  nineteen  years  in  a  cer- 
tain gentle  and  odd  suggestion  of  old- 
maidishness,  that  joins  itself  to  her 
bloom  and  prettiness  like  a  bit  of 
thyme  or  lavender  set  in  a  bouquet ; 
and  she  took  on  something  aunt-like 
in  her  ways  among  the  girls.  That 
is  why  Nettie  Sylva,  I  think,  liked 
her,  and  came  to  her  with  all  her 
little  snarls  that  she  could  not  pick 
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out  herself.  Not  for  the  help  alone, 
either  ;  she  liked  to  shock  the  proper 
Jane,  mildly,  with  her  freaks  and 
flights.  For  Jane  took  every  thing  in 
a  calm,  saint-like  fashion,  —  even  her 
shocks. 

Jane  Burgess  was  a  pretty  girl  of 
the  years-gone-by  sort ;  one  that 
could  wear  her  hair  plain  and  smooth 
to  her  head,  twisted  up  behind,  and 
have  a  dark  calico  gown  on,  without 
making  any  difference.  The  pretti- 
ness  was  there,  —  a  fact ;  in  the  clear, 
pure,  healthily-tinted  skin  ;  the  open, 
fair  contour;  the  large,  deep,  soft 
blue-gray  eyes,  with  black,  easily-drop- 
ping lashes ;  the  even  brows ;  the 
demure  little  nose,  with  perfect  profile, 
the  same  both  ways ;  and  the  delicious 
mouth,  playing  with  a  peculiar,  ten- 
der, fascinating  little  curve  of  its  own 
over  the  faultless,  shyly  visible  teeth. 

Once  in  a  while  of  a  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  busy  in  her  garden,  or 
coming  home  from  a  walk ;  or  in  a 
crisp  winter  wind;  or  over  the  fire 
or  the  ironing-board,  in  the  flush  of 
her  work,  —  Jane's  smooth  brown 
hair  would  ruffle  and  wave  itself  into 
a  soft  mistiness  and  lightness  about 
her  forehead,  and  perhaps  get  pushed 
back  in  her  forgetfulness  from  off  her 
delicate  temples ;  and  then  you  saw 
one  of  those  accidents  of  loveliness  that 
never  happen  in  these  deliberately  got- 
up  days.  Once,  girls  were  liable  to  be- 
witching little  unconscious  changes  ; 
Nature  had  her  own  cunning  tricks 
and  manners  with  them ;  excitement 
or  exercise  lit  them  up,  tossed  them  into 
pretty  bewilderments  of  arrangement 
and  color,  and  gave  the  looker-on  lit>- 
tie  blessed  revelations  and  surprises  : 
but  now  there  must  be  bewilderment 
all  the  time;  they  must  turn  away 
from  their  looking-glasses  all  fluffed  up 
with  a  cloudy  confusion  of  carefully 
dishevelled  charms,  that  will  not  let 


any  line  be  traced  throughout,  but 
leaves  artfully  so  much  to  the  imagi- 
nation,—  makes  so  many  breaks,  like 
the  shimmer  of  a  veil,  —  that  a  gen- 
eral jumble  and  sparkle  imposes  itself 
almost  as  a  universal  beauty.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  beauty  about ; 
but  you  do  not  know  exactly  where  it 
is.  any  more  than  you  do  where  the 
specie  is  that  the  currency  stands  for. 
Everybody  gets  temporarily  credited 
for  a  little.  It  is  pretty  much  so 
with  all  our  living,  —  even  our  think- 
ing. Life  is  broken  up  into  delusive 
rainbows.  There  is  hardly  any  steady, 
pure,  white  light  anywhere. 

Old  Miss  Burgess  met  Nettie  Sylva 
at  the  door,  her  glasses  pushed  up 
against  her  cap,  and  her  long  gray 
knitting-work  in  her  hands. 

"Jane  has  gone  abroad  this  after- 
noon," she  said.  "  But  walk  in  ;  lay 
off  your  things,  and  stay  and  drink 
tea.  She'll  be  proper  glad  to  see  you 
when  she  comes.  You're  quite  a 
stranger." 

Nettie  Sylva  knew  what  the  old 
lady  meant.  Jane  had  not  gone 
to  Europe.  We  have  not  quite  ar- 
rived at  the  time,  though  it  looks  as  if 
we  might  be  near  it,  when  one  can 
leave  word  with  the  family,  or  with 
the  serving-maid',  as  one  puts  one's 
gloves  on,  —  "I  am  going  over  in  this 
afternoon's  catapult ;  shall  be  back  to 
tea,"  —  take  a  shoot  through  the  Liv- 
erpool tunnel  and  a  half-hourly  balloon 
to  London,  —  make  a  few  friendly 
calls,  and  hurry  back  at  dusk. 

No.  Miss  Burgess  only  meant,  — 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  used  when 
nobody  went  more  than  a  mile  or 
two  from  home,  except  with  grave 
preparation  of  scrip  and  staff,  and 
making  one's  will  beforehand,  for 
weighty  cause  of  life  or  love  or  prop- 
erty —  that  Jane  had  gone  for  a  walk 
in  the  village. 
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"  I  most  wonder  you  didn't  come 
across  her  somewheres,"  said  the  old 
lady,  drawing  her  glasses  down  again, 
and  poring  over  a  dropped  stitch. 
"  She  must  be  in  to  Squire  Holley's." 

When  one  of  these  three  girls  — 
Jane  Burgess,  Nettie  Sylva,  or  Rachel 
Holley  —  missed  another,  she  was 
pretty  sure  to  turn  up  in  company 
with  the  third.  They  were  as  differ- 
ent as  the  three  angles  of  a  scalene  tri- 
angle, and  just  as  essential  to  each 
other  in  the  making  up;  especially 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  a  grand 
frolic  was  afoot,  invitations  given  and 
pending,  and  gowns  to  be  decided  on  j 
to  say  nothing  of  feminine  tactics  and 
councils  of  war  for  the  campaign. 

Nettie  Sylva  came  to  Jane  Bur- 
gess for  nice  little  moral  lectures  and 
wise  counsel ;  but  then  in  a  sly,  keen 
fashion,  she  often  turned  round  upon 
her  before  they  finished  their  talk, 
and  gave  quite  as  good  as  she  got. 

"  Now,  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do 
with  that  Horace  ?  "  she  says  to  Jane, 
leaning  over  the  bureau  while  that 
particular  young  lady  folded  up  and 
put  away  her  shawl  and  gloves  ;  Net- 
tie, meantime,  taking  sidelong  peeps 
at  the  looking-glass,  trying  to  examine 
her  own  profile,  which  she  was  never 
quite  satisfied  with  when  she  saw 
Jane's. 

"  It's  the  fox  and  the  goose  and  the 
basket  of  corn.  If  I  say  no,  and  stay 
at  home,  there's  my  own  poor  little 
nose  cut  off,  you  see,  — if  it's  pretty  to 
say  so ;  if  I  go  with  anybody  else,  — 
oh,  my  gracious  !  wouldn't  there  be 
a  ferment  and  a  rumpus  ?  And  if 
I  undertake  to  go  all  that  six  miles 
with  him  alone,  I  shall  either  have  to 
jump  out  into  a  snowbank  and  run 
home,  or  keep  up  such  a  squabble  as  I 
really  haven't  conscience  or  constitu- 
tion for,  or  else  hear  all  he's  got  to 
say;  and  I  ain't  ready,  Jane  Bur- 


gess! I've  quarrelled  with  him  till 
I'm  tired." 

"What  do  you  quarrel  with  him 
for  ?  " 

"What  else  can  I  do  ?  It  isn't 
safe  to  stay  made  up  with  him  half  an 
hour .  It's  the  only  way  a  girl  has  to 
get  time  for  herself.  There's  no  fair- 
ness in  it.  A  man  can  stand  off,  and 
look,  and  consider,  till  he's  made  up 
his  mind ;  and  then  he  can  come  for- 
ward, and  ( be  particular ; '  and  you 
can't  let  him  begin  to  be  the  least  bit 
particular  without  giving  him  claims; 
and  how  on  earth  you're  to  be  fair  to 
yourself  and  decent  with  him,  I  can't 
make  out ! " 

"  I  suppose  the  girl  has  the  same 
time  to  look  and  consider  that  the 
man  has,"  said  quiet  Jane. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  And  then  what  if 
he  never  begins  ?  I  tell  you  it's  all  on 
one  side,  and  I  believe  I  won't  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it !  " 

And  Nettie  pouted,  and  felt  the 
tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  and  saw 
the  pins  on  Jane's  cushion  begin  to 
glitter  and  grow  big ;  and  then  she 
glanced  round  into  the  glass  again,  to 
find  out  how  she  looked  when  she  was 
crying. 

"  I  think  it  is  ordered,  if  we  only 
try  to  do  what  is  right, "  said  Jane 
virtuously. 

"  Yes ;  and  how  are  you  going  to 
know?  If  you  look  at  a  thing  all 
round,  there  are  so  many  rights.  It's 
right  for  me  to  work  myself  out,  and 
find  out  what  I  am,  and  what  I  want, 
and  let  him  see.  I've  no  business  to 
be  all  Sylva  and  no  Nettie,  till  after 
I'm  married,  and  then  drop  it,  as  I've 
got  to  do.  And  he  ought  to  be  will- 
ing ;  it's  for  his  good :  he  ought  to 
take  time  for  his  own  sake  ;  but  men 
never  do.  They  are  always  in  a 
hurry." 

It  is  funny  to  see  how  a  girl  who 
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comes  to  have  affairs  to  manage  with 
one  man,  talks  immediately  of  the 
whole  sex  in  a  generalizing  way,  and 
feels  as  if  she  had  all  mankind  at 
once  upon  her  hands ;  and  vice  versa. 

Well,  it  is  true  in  a  sense.  They 
do  stand  to  each  other,  representa- 
tively and  inclusively,  as  man  and  wo- 
man ;  it  is  always,  in  each  new  ex- 
periment, Adam  and  Eve  again,  what- 
ever else  they  may  happen  to  have 
been  christened. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  is  always 
right,"  said  Jane.  "Not  to  do  any 
thing,  ever  so  little,  to  draw  a  man 
on,  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  "  — 
She  paused  shyly,  with  a  bit  of  a 
blush  rising. 

"Smashed  yourself!"  said  Nettie 
boldly.  "  And  how  are  you  going  to 
know  when  you  are  smashed  ?  Or 
how  are  you  ever  likely  to  be  till  you 
have  knocked  round  a  little  ?  That's 
the  point.  You  can't  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes  without  trying  'em  on.  It's 
ridiculous ! " 

She  began  again  presently. 

"  Mrs.  Sylva  says  it's  very  e  shal- 
low '  of  me  not  to  know  my  own 
mind.  That's  a  great  word  of  my 
stepmother's.  But  if  I  were  shallow, 
really,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
any  trouble.  I  tell  you  it's  just  sound- 
ing and  doubting  and  considering 
that  makes  me  act  so.  There  are  so 
many  sides  to  every  thing ;  and  some- 
how I  always  see  the  opposite  one. 
That's  the  reason  I  quarrel ;  and  then, 
again,  that's  the  reason  I  make  up." 

"  If  I  imagined  I  ever  might  marry 
a  person,"  said  Jane  thoughtfully, 
"  I  shouldn't  want  to  have  all  these 
little  fusses  beforehand.  I  shouldn't 
think  he  would  depend  so  much  on 
me  afterwards." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  depended  on. 
I  want  him  to  be  thankful  every  day 
for  what  he  gets,  as  we  all  are  j  not 


knowing  how  long  it's  going  to  last. 
That's  Christian." 

"  Christian  for  him,"  said  Jane 
quietly. 

"  And  if  I  sanctify  him,  what  bet- 
ter can  I  do?  That  brings  up  the 
'ordering'  again.  Do  you  believe 
people  are  cut  out  for  each  other, 
Jane  ?  I  don't.  If  they  are,  I  should 
like  to  know  who  does  it." 

"  I  think  the  Lord  does,"  said  Jane. 
"  At  any  rate,  he  brings  people  to- 
gether." 

"  It's  fixed  very  queer,"  said  Nettie 
meditatively,  with  a  puzzled  frown 
knit  up  into  her  forehead.  "  Because 
you  can't  allow  for  the  growing.  It 
has  to  be  all  settled  before  you  really 
come  to  anything.  As  if  things  had 
been  fitted  on  to  me  when  I  was  five 
years  old  to  last  all  my  lifetime. 
That's  no  way  for  —  anybody  —  to 
cut  out !  And  I  don't  believe  any- 
body can.  How  do  I  know  what  I 
shall  be  ten  years  from  now  ?  Or 
Horace  Vanzandt,  either  ?  It  is  an 
awful  long  measuring !  Now  I  think 
of  it,  that  was  the  way  mother  used 
to  do  with  my  gowns  when  she  first 
came.  She  made  them  down  to  my 
heels,  for  fear  I  should  outgrow  them. 
And  I  hated  them :  they  were  never 
right.  I  won't  begin  life  so,  all  of  a 
draggle,  because  I  shall  be  up  higher 
by  and  by ;  neither  do  I  want  to  be 
left  anyways  unprovided  for  or  out  in 
the  cold,  when  I  do  get  bigger.  It 
isn't  fair  !  We  ought  to  be  made  so 
as  to  keep  pretty  longer,  and  have 
some  chances  !  "  And  Nettie  ended, 
as  usual,  with  a  look  in  the  glass. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  make  things 
that  can  be  let  out  and  let  down  for 
the  growing,"  Jane  said.  "There  is 
more  in  everybody  than  they  know 
of,  I  suppose.  And  the  Lord,  making 
the  measures,  knows  it  all,  doesn't 
he?" 
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"  I  presume  it's  proper  to  say  he 
does,"  said  Nettie.  "  Jane  !  what  are 
you  going  to  wear  Thursday  ?  " 

"  My  stone-colored  brilliantine,  with 
blue  ribbons,  and  some  white  chrys- 
anthemums in  my  hair." 

"There,  now!  That's  just  you! 
All  so  easy  and  quiet,  and  ready  be- 
forehand, and  no-kind-of-consequence- 
what ;  and,  after  all,  you'll  be  the  very 
prettiest  one.  Rachel  is  going  to  be 
wonderful,  though.  Did  she  tell  y^ou  ? 
That  new  dazzle-blue  merino,  with 
swan's-down  round  the  neck  and 
sleeves." 

"  I  saw  it.     What  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Crimson,  with  a  flash  in  it.  Tea- 
rose-buds  and  coral  flowers.  My  roses 
are  just  blooming  on  purpose.  I  shall 
carry  them  in  a  box  on  wet  cotton- 
wool. Won't  Horace  get  into  a  fry 
while  he's  waiting  down  stairs  for  me 
to  put  them  on  ?  And  then,  while  he's 
getting  over  it,  I'll  be  promising  for 
half  the  dances  to  everybody  that  asks. 
He  always  loses  the  next  thing  while 
he's  rebelling  about  the  last.  He's  got 
lots  to  learn.  Jane  !  I'll  just  tell  you 
what,  —  I've  as  good  a  mind  as  ever 
was  to  take  Jeff  Fleming  in  the  pair- 
ing-off." 

Jane  colored  up  suddenly  ;  then  as 
suddenly  calmed  down  and  smiled. 

"You  think  he  won't?  We'll 
see.  Jane,  you're  altogether  too 
settled.  You're  just  as  bad,  the  other 
way,  as  I  am.  And  there's  one  thing, 
—  I  dare  say  you've  no  idea  of  it,  — 
but  I  doubt  if  any  thing  makes  much 
difference  to  you,  after  all.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  Jeff,  because  you've  had 
him  at  your  elbow  all  your  days,  and 
it's  '  cut  out.'  The  truth  is,  you  a'n't 
cut  out  for  anybody  in  particular  so 
much  as  just  for  a  pattern.  You'll 
be  sweet  and  mild,  and  you'll  be  mar- 
ried, and  you'll  housekeep,  just  be- 
cause it's  all  a  part  of  perfect  living 


for  a  woman  ;  and  that's  what  you're 
in  love  with.  Jeff  will  do  as  well  to 
hang  it  on  to  as  anybody  ;  and  you'll 
live  and  die  in  a  frame  of  mind  like 
a  pan  of  milk.  And  you'll  set,  and 
you'll  just  turn  to  solid,  tranquil  bon- 
ny-clabber. Now,  /'m  going  to  be 
either  butter  or  cheese ;  I  haven't 
made  my  mind  up  which.  I've  got 
?em  both  in  me.  Isn't  that  queer  ?  " 

And  she  followed  Jane  down  stairs 
into  the  corner  sitting-room,  where 
Miss  Burgess  was  cutting  up  spice- 
cake  for  tea  ;  and  of  course  there  was 
not  much  more  said  except  about  how 
her  mother  did,  and  whether  tfte  doc- 
tor thought  old  Deacon  Chowle  was 
any  better,  and  how  Jane  had  found 
Mrs.  Holley  this  afternoon ;  Mrs. 
Holley  being  an  invalid,  and  so 
always  a  staple  of  conversation.  And 
at  six  o'clock,  the  starlight  already 
shining  over  the  snow,  Nettie  set  off 
for  home,  meeting  Jeff  Fleming  at 
the  gate  as  she  went  out,  and  -en- 
countering Horace  Vanzandt  after- 
wards at  the  post-office,  as  she  had 
every  reason  to  expect  she  might,  and 
letting  him  walk  home  with  her  for 
such  consolation  as  he  could  get  by 
the  way,  with  all  her  little  defensive 
prickles  set  up  and  alert,  whichever 
way  he  tried  to  stroke  her. 

If  Horace  Vanzandt  had  not  been 
of  the  inventive  order  of  mind,  fond 
of  puzzles,  and  given  to  combating 
little  wearying  obstacles  with  a  most 
fine  and  patient  and  delicate  ingenu- 
ity, the  mere  man  that  was  in  him 
must  have  revolted  long  ago  at  Net- 
tie's whims,  and  thrown  the  whole 
thing  over.  But  I  think  the  mecha- 
nician could  not  give  up  the  fascinat- 
ing perplexity.  The  more  he  was 
baffled,  the  more  the  wheels  would 
not  run  and  the  cogs  would  not  catch, 
the  more  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to 
pursue  the  reason  why,  —  the  more 
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nicely  and  curiously  he  tried  time 
after  time  to  adapt  his  experiments. 
If  he  flung  every  thing  by  in  a  pet, 
it  was  only  to  make  himself  more 
work  in  repairing  intricate  and  in- 
volved damages,  when  he  came  back, 
penitent  and  patient,  as  in  the  nature 
of  him  he  could  not  help  doing,  to 
his  task  again. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
i 

RACHEL  HOLLEY  sat  reading  to  her 
mother  in  the  little  bedroom  that 
opened  from  the  long  sitting-room, 
until  five  o'clock ;  then  Roxana 
came  in  with  Mrs.  Holley's  tea,  and 
Rachel  kissed  her  mother,  and  went 
off  to  her  own  room  to  dress.  For 
this  was  Thursday  evening ;  and  Mark 
Hinsdale  was  to  come  for  her  at  half- 
past  six,  to  drive  her  to  North  Den- 
mark for  the  sleigh-ride  dance. 

Rachel  Holley's  toilet  was  even  a 
prettier  thing  than  the  result ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  look  at  it,  —  to  see  the 
fresh  pink  of  her  face,  and  the  white 
of  her  arms  and  shoulders  as  they 
came  clear  and  blooming  from  under 
the  dashes  of  cold  water  and  the  soft 
wrapping  and  pattings  of  the  towel; 
to  watch  liQr  brush  her  little  set  of 
pearls,  and  hear  the  pure,  whole 
sound  that  tells  of  their  perfection 
and  entireness  •,  but  when  the  little 
pink  sack  is  on,  and  that  sunshine 
of  hair  is  tossed  down  over  it,  like 
the  golden  over  the  rose  in  a  fair 
sunset, —  then,  if  I  am  ever  to  take 
author's  privilege,  and  give  you  a 
peep  at  any  picture  you  could  not 
have  without  me,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  let  you  in. 

Rachel's  hair  "did  itself."  It  rip- 
pled and  poured  over  her  shoulders 
like  an  amber  waterfall,  with  all  the 
million  little  braided  lines  in  it  that 
curl  and  twist  in  running  water;  and 


the  comb  stroked  through,  just  prov- 
ing that  it  was  not  a  tangle,  but  leav- 
ing every  little  curl  and  twist  to 
re-assert  itself  in  its  wake,  precisely 
as  the  running  water  would  if  you 
drew  your  fingers  through  it.  And 
then  Rachel  gathered  it  all  up  in  her 
two  little  hands,  that  had  to  clutch 
and  grasp  to  do  it,  and  gave  it  a  turn 
one  way,  and  set  in  a  little  trident 
of  shell  to  hold  it,  and  after  that  a 
turn  another  way,  burying  the  tiny 
comb,  and  now  a  long,  slender  hair- 
pin was  pushed  in;  and  so  round 
and  round,  here  and  there,  caught 
and  looped  and  fastened  just  as  it 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  go.  until 
it  was  all  one  beautiful,  bewildering, 
shining  heap,  lying  gracefully  around 
the  natural  curves  of  her  head,  and 
dropping  with  a  lovely,  glistening 
shimmer  about  her  brows  and  temples. 
You  can't  do  it  with  tails  and  cushions 
and  hot  slate-pencils,  and  you  needn't 
try;  Rachel  Holley  just  had  that 
hair,  and  it  was  a  piece  of  her. 
Jane  Burgess's  was  pretty  in  its  soft, 
modest,  shadowy  smoothness.  Why 
don't  you  all  keep  what  is  your  own  ? 
Then  everybody  would  have  some- 
thing. 

A  blue  ribbon  was  drawn  through 
to  finish,  and  tied  in  a  little  butterfly 
bow  up  high  among  the  gold,  on  the 
left  side ;  and  then,  after  the  dainty 
fingers  had  been  into  the  basin  again, 
the  dazzle-blue  merino  went  on,  and 
the  snowy  down  borderings  were 
fastened  about  throat  and  arms,  and 
—  there  was  Rachel  Holley  ready 
for  the  sleigh-ride.  And  what  do  you 
think  will  become  of  Mark  Hinsdale 
now? 

Poor  little  Rachel !  I  had  to  bring 
you  up  here  to^see  her,  without  tell- 
ing you  why.  You  must  needs  have 
had  this  one  unspoiled  glimpse  of  her 
glad  beauty.  Even  Mark  Hinsdale 
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was  not  to  see  it,  after  all,  — just  so, 
—  to- ni  glit. 

She  turned  round  with  her  candle 
in  her  hand,  to  go  down  stairs.  A 
rapid  step  came  up  as  she  opened  her 
door.  Roxana's  frightened  face  met 
hers. 

"  0  Rachel,  for  the  land's  sake 
hurry  down  !  Your  ma  ! " 

Mrs.  Holley  was  "  taken  faint,"  as 
Roxana  called  it.  They  gave  her 
brandy,  and  sent  the  boy,  Silas,  for 
the  doctor.  Kachel  rubbed  her  moth- 
er's hands,  and  sent  Roxy  for  the 
hot  brick  from  the  oven,  to  put  to 
her  cold  feet.  She  bathed  her  head 
with  bay-water,  and  gave  her  care- 
fully some  drops  of  hartshorn  to  smell 
at.  And  then,  while  she  came  slowly 
back  to  something  like  her  usual  frail, 
delicate  life  again,  yet  with  a  new, 
strange  look  that  shot  a  fearful  intui- 
tion straight  to  Rachel's  heart,  and 
made  it  seem  an  unreckoned  duration 
of  experience  since  she  had  tied  on  her 
blue  ribbon  so  unconsciously  there 
up  stairs, —  a  look  as  of  one  who  leaves 
the  door,  but  turns  back  for  a  thing 
yet  to  be  fetched  or  done, —  Rachel 
sat,  and  knelt,  and  stood,  by  or  over 
her,  tending,  and  listening,  and  whis- 
pering, and  making  little  loving  signs, 
for  half  an  hour,  alone  with  her,  while 
they  waited.  For  Mrs.  Holley  had 
feebly  motioned  to  Roxana  to  go  awa}7". 

I  cannot  tell  you  of  that  half-hour. 
It  was  a  half-hour  between  two  dear 
souls ;  a  little  time  God  gave  them  to 
live  in,  — to  go  back  into  from  either 
side  and  meet  in,  as  the  heart  and 
secret  and  fulness  of  their  years 
together,  —  by  and  by,  when  they 
should  be  outwardly  parted. 

There  are  points  of  experience 
where  all  things  gather.  Eternity  is 
in  them.  They  are  like  the  three 
short  years  of  the  Lord  Christ's  min- 
istering to  the  world. 


When  Mark  Hinsdale  came,  Mrs. 
Holley  had  fallen  into  a  brief  sleep. 

Mark  thought  it  was  some  beauti- 
ful, tender-sad  angel  who  came  so 
softly  through  the  shadow  of  the  sit- 
ting-room to  meet  him,  and  stood  in 
the  firelight  in  her  azure  robes  with 
shining  borders.  For  there  was  some- 
thing glorified,  uplifted  above  the 
shock  and  the  fear,  in  Rachel's  face, 
strong  and  full  of  love  from  that  su- 
preme communion. 

"Mother  is  going  to  die,"  she  said, 
putting  her  hand  in  Mark's,  and 
raising  that  look,  that  he  never  .for- 
got, to  his. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  he  said  with  the  first 
pitying  impulse,  keeping  hold  of  the 
hand.  "  Is  she  worse  ?  She  will  be 
better  again,  as  she  has  been.  Don't 
be  frightened." 

"  I'm  not  frightened.  I  see.  0 
Mark ! "  she  said  suddenly,  as  one 
tender  heartbreak  from  their  deep, 
brief  talk  came  over  her,  —  "  she  said 
—  she  —  shook  me  once  —  when  I 
was  a  little  child,  —  and  she  asked 
me  to  forgive  her !  " 

And  the  human  grief  broke  forth 
in  passionate  tears.  Mark  put  his 
arm  around  her,  as  she  stood  and  trem- 
bled with  her  sobs. 

"  Don't  cry  !  don't  cry,  Rachel ! " 
was  all  he  could  say  to  her. 

And  Dr.  Sylva  came  in  and  found 
them  so. 

Squire  Holley  was  away  from  home, 
attending  to  some  law  business.  In- 
stead of  going  to  North  Denmark, 
Mark  Hinsdale  drove  his  fast  bay  colt 
all  night  over  the  road  to  Hartford, 
and  brought  the  squire  back  next 
morning  in  time  to  see  his  wife. 

The  next  time  Mark  saw  Rachel, 
it  was  in  a  black  dress,  at  her  moth- 
er's burial. 

Dr.  Sylva  was  a  sympathetic  man, 
and  a  bit  of  a  friendly  old  gossip. 
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He  was 'touched  and  interested  by 
what  he  had  seen,  and  he  could 
not  help  talking  about  it.  He  told 
how  good  Mark  Hinsdale  had  been, 
and  how  plain  it  was  that  all  was  set- 
tled between  him  and  Rachel.  "  And 
the  sooner  it's  made  fast  the  better," 
he  said.  "  Squire  Holley's  rich  enough 
to  take  them  both  right  in  at  home. 
And  I  guess  that's  the  way  it  will  be. 
He  won't  want  to  part  with  his  girl ; 
and  yet  he's  no  kind  of  a  man  to  be 
left  in  charge  of  her,  all  alone,  though 
he's  first-rate  for  the  deestrict." 

And  that  was  the  way  that  every- 
body came  to  have  it  that  Mark  Hins- 
dale and  Rachel  Holley  were  engaged. 

CHAPTER  V. 

NOBODY  knew  at  the  sleigh-ride 
dance  what  was  happening.  They 
all  wondered  and  wondered,  between 
the  cotillons,  and  in  hands  across, 
and  up  and  down  the  reels,  what  had 
become  of  Mark  and  Rachel.  Some 
thought  one  thing,  and  some  another, 
according  to  their  own  characteristics. 
Jeff  Fleming  said  Mark  was  in  one 
of  his'  clouds  somewhere,  and  had  for- 
gotten to  come  down.  Nettie  Sylva 
guessed  they  had  had  some  little  muss : 
they  would  come  in  late,  maybe,  with 
some  excuse,  just  in  time,  perhaps,  for 
the  pairing-off.  Jane  quietly  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Holley,  and  thought  she 
might  have  needed  Rachel ;  but  no- 
body imagined  any  thing  like  the 
truth.  There  is  no  one  whom  all  the 
world  looks  upon  as  more  a  fixture  in 
the  world,  than  a  confirmed  invalid. 

Nettie  Sylva  had  tied  her  face  up 
in  a  cloud,  and  told  Horace  he  must 
not  talk  to  her,  coming  over  ;  she  had 
had  a  toothache  yesterday,  and  was 
afraid  of  it  again.  What  with  that, 
and  dropping  her  muff  out  of  the 
sleigh  and  making  him  go  back  for  it 


through  the  snowdrifts,  and  taking 
it  into  her  head  to  carry  the  whip 
and  touching  up  the  gay  little  mare 
with  it  almost  every  time  Horace  did 
say  any  thing,  she  got  over  the 
ground,  according  to  her  notion  of  it, 
pretty  well.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme had  been  carried  out  very 
nearly  as  she  had  indicated  it  to 
Jane.  She  had  been  a  long  time 
settling  the  exact  position  of  the  tea- 
roses  in  her  dark,  silky  crimps,  and 
in  making  them  "  stay  put ;  "  for  tea- 
rose-buds,  everybody  knows,  are  the 
loveliest  and  most  unmanageable  of 
blossoming  things, — they  are  so 
tipsy  with  their  own  rich  beauty  ;  and, 
by  the  time  she  came  down  from  the 
little  gallery  dressing-room  attached 
to  the  dancing-hall,  she  found  Horace 
in  the  passage  below,  tolerably  cold, 
and  in  a  fair  state  of  provokableness. 
Everybody  else,  nearly,  had  gone  in. 

"Have  you  been  ready  long?" 
she  asked  sweetly,  taking  his  arm. 
"  But  then  you  didn't  have  tea-rose- 
buds to  fix  in  your  hair !  Let's  make 
haste  now  :  they'll  be  engaging  for  all 
the  dances,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
left  out  in  the  cold." 

That  last  clause  was  a  sudden  imp- 
ish inspiration. 

"  I  suppose  not.  Nobody  does," 
said  Horace,  with  an  enunciation  as 
if  his  words  were  just  stiffening  with 
frost  as  he  spoke  them,  and  were  too 
much  congealed  to  flow  further  after 
those  five. 

"  Why,  you're  all  nipped  up  !  " 
said  Nettie,  turning  round  at  him. 
"  Your  nose  is  blue.  You'd  better  go 
right  to  the  fire,  and  get  warm." 

And  with  that,  she  dropped  his 
arm  as  they  got  inside  the  door,  and 
let  herself  be  surrounded,  at  the  in- 
stant of  his  half  withdrawal,  by  two 
or  three  eager  claimants  for  dancing 
promises. 
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The  second  dance,  and  the  third, 
and  the  fourth,  she  gave.  Nobody 
asked  for  the  first,  of  course ;  that  was 
supposed,  according  to  sleigh-ride  eti- 
quette, to  be  Horace's. 

When  she  had  reached  as  far  as 
five,  she  looked  round  to  see  where 
Horace  was.  He  was  standing  by 
the  big  wood  fire,  half-way  down  the 
hall ;  warming  his  nose,  probably,  as 
she  had  bidden  him. 

"  Good  boy  !  "  she  said  slyly  to  her- 
self, under  her  breath,  and  laughed. 

Then  she  slipped  oif,  quite  at  the 
opposite  side,  and  along  to  a  far  cor- 
ner, where  she  seated  herself  de- 
murely. 

The  first  set  was  forming.  Clarissa 
Dunmore  was  standing  up  there  in 
the  corner,  with  her  brother  Elisha. 
Nettie  got  behind  Miss  Dunmore's 
wide  skirts,  —  for  Clarissa  only  had  a 
new  best  dress  once  in  three  years, 
and  wore  the  fashion  out,  —  and  hid 
herself.  She  chattered  with  Miss 
Clarissa  as  she  came  back  and  forth, 
and  made  her  miss  half  the  figures. 

"  Why  ain't  you  dancing  ?  "  was 
Miss  Clarissa's  natural  question. 

"  Oh,  I'm  getting  ready  !  Hands 
across !  Why  don't  you  mind  ? 
There's  Nat  Kinsley,  waiting  ! " 

Nettie  knew  she  could  always  man- 
age Miss  Clarissa. 

Clarissa  was  an  old  maid  and 
didn't  know  it.  She  had  never 
stopped  to  think  about  it.  She  had 
only  had  four  best  dresses  since  she 
began  to  keep  house  for  her  brother 
after  their  mother  died ;  and  she  had 
gone  about  with  him  to  all  the  sleigh- 
rides  and  huskings  and  applebees, 
ever  since,  quite  naturally ;  for  neither 
of  them  had  anybody  else  to  go  with. 
Clarissa  thought  her  time  hadn't 
come,  if  she  thought  any  thing,  and 
kept  on  patiently  ;  not  expecting  to 
be  "run  after  much,"  because  she 


had  never  been  a  beauty;  but  just 
accepting  things  as  they  were,  and 
putting  a  piece  of  daphne  odora,  off 
her  big  bush,  into  her  back  hair,  just' 
where  she  had  put  it  twelve  years 
ago,  and  setting  off  contentedly  with 
Elisha  every  time  there  was  a  merry- 
making, and  seeing  it  all  through, 
with  him  to  depend  upon,  and  to  talk 
it  over  with  afterward. 

"  Elisha  was  real  clever  and  good 
about  seein'  to,"  she  said  :  "  she  didn't 
know  what  girls  did  that  didn't  have 
brothers." 

They  danced  as  much  as  they 
wanted  to  ;  for  "  they  always  had  one 
another,  if  nobody  else  came  along." 
And  they  really  supposed  they  had 
"  been  to  the  party,"  as  much  as  any- 
bodjr  else.  Some  people  take  the 
world  at  large  in  that  way,  and  think 
they  have  been  to  it  too. 

After  the  cotillon  was  over,  Nettie 
scudded  round  again,  and  got  on  to 
the  opposite  side,  met  the  girls,  Jane 
Burgess  and  three  or  four  others 
whom  she  knew  best,  who  all  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  she  had  been 
dancing.  Then  she  came  up  face  to 
face  with  Horace  Vanzandt,  just  as 
she  meant  to  do. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried.  "  Why,  where 
have  you  been  ?  I  didn't  see  any 
thing  of  you  all  through  the  set. 
Have  you  got  warm  yet  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  dance," 
said  Horace  grimly. 

"  Dance  !  why,  I  didn't  dance.  Of 
course  not.  I  sat  o^it  there  in  the 
corner  all  the  time.  Nobody  asked 
me.  I  haven't  had  a  soul  to  speak  to 
but  Clarissa  Dunmore  and  Elisha. 
I'm  getting  cold  now." 

"  Nettie  ! "  said  Horace,  in  a  low, 
strong  voice,  "What  does  all  this 


mean  i 
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"I    don't  —  know  —  I'm   sure!" 
said  Nettie,   with  wide-open  brown 
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eyes.      "  What    does   it  ?    I  —  sup- 
posed "  — 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Well,  —  if  you  will  make  me  say 
it,  —  that  you  might  possibly  have 
asked  me  to  dance,  yourself;  and  sol 
waited." 

There  could  not  be  any  thing  more 
utterly  simple  than  Nettie's  look  lifted 
up  to  Horace  Vanzandt's  face. 

"  If  that  is  all,  come  and  dance 
now,"  said  Horace,  holding  out  his 
hand,  with  a  very  grave  face.  It  was 
earnest  with  him :  he  could  not  stop 
for  jests,  scarcely  for  courtesies. 

"  Oh,  now  I'm  engaged  !  For  this, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next.  And,  besides,  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  say  '  sorry,'  or  '  please,' 
or  something ! " 

And  Nettie  went  off  with  Jeff 
Fleming.  "Jeff  was  bright,"  she 
said :  "  she  always  had  a  good  time 
with  Jeff  Fleming,"  she  told  Jane. 

Horace  Vanzandt  went  and  asked 
Jane. 

Somehow,  when  Nettie  was  very 
bad,  he  had  an  impulse  toward  Jane 
Burgess  for  friendly  comfort.  Jane 
knew  Nettie  so  well,  and  always  had 
something  kind  and  excusing  to  say, 
that  made  him  feel  better. 

"  I  can't  make  Nettie  out  to-night," 
he  said,  while  he  and  Jane  waited  at 
the  side. 

"  You  never  can,"  said  Jane. 
"  That's  just  what  she  means.  If 
you  didn't  try,  you'd  do  better." 

"  But  why  fBes  she  treat  me  so  ? 
She  went  off  and  made  me  think  she 
had  been  dancing,  and  then  came 
back  and  put  me  in  the  wrong  be- 
cause I  hadn't  asked  her.  She 
makes  me — mad;  and  then  she 
won't  give  me  any  excuse  for  a  quar- 
rel; nothing  to  take  hold  of,  I 
mean." 

"  Don't  look  for  it.     Take  it  as  if 


it  were  all  right.  It  is  only  a  part 
of  the  frolic.  Nettie  is  a  good  girl, 
only  she  isn't  quite  ready  to  sober 
down.  You  mustn't  —  hurry  her." 

Jane  colored  up  as  she  said  this. 
It  was  the  nearest  to  a  taking-for- 
granted  of  Horace's  wish  and  mean- 
ing toward  Nettie,  that  she  had  ever 
come  to  in  any  of  their  tacit  confi- 
dences. 

They  had  to  chassee  now,  and 
Horace  could  not  say  any  more  until 
the  figure  was  over.  He  thought 
what  a  nice  quiet  partner  Jane  was, 
as  he  came  back  to  her,  and  met  her 
clear,  friendly  look  and  pleasant 
smile.  It  rested  him  to  be  with  her 
a  while.  She  was  like  fair,  level 
road,  after  ups  and  downs,  jolts  and 
pitches.  But  then  that,  he  supposed, 
was  because  he  didn't  care  so  much. 
What  was  it  that  kept  him  beating 
back  and  forth  helplessly,  among  the 
thorns  and  tangles  of  Nettie's  tricks 
and  whims  ? 

"  I  wish  she  would  grow  more  like 
you,  Jane.  Can't  you  make  her  ? 
You  are  together  so  much." 

"  You  wouldn't  like  her  half  so 
well,"  said  Jane,  smiling  at  his  ques- 
tion. It  did  not  seem  so  surprising 
a  question  to  her,  doubtless,  as  it 
would  have  done  if  she  had  not 
known  in  her  quiet  way  that 
she  was  a  pattern.  To  her  mind 
there  was  only  one  sort  of  woman 
that  was  worth  while,  or  that  ever 
ought  to  be;  and  she  meant  to  be 
that  woman  right  straight  through. 
Of  course  Nettie  would  be  better  if 
she  could  make  her  a  little  more 
after  the  same  type ;  but  then  she 
spoke  truth  and  wisdom  in  saying 
that  Horace  —  at  this  stage  of  his 
experience,  at  least  —  would  not  have 
liked  her  half  as  well. 

"  See  how  pretty  she  is  this  minute  ! 
And  sweet  and  happy  too :  there 
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isn't  a  bit  of  real  malice  in  it.  It's 
all  fun." 

Nettie  was  flying  out  across  the 
hall  in  a  long  gallopade  chassee,  her 
color  bright,  her  dark  eyes  like  two 
winter  stars,  and  a  merry  gleam  of 
glittering  teeth  between  the  red 
parted  lips. 

She  came  quite  up  to  them  as  they 
stood. 

"  I  sha'n't  have  a  dance  left,"  she 
said,  in  a  gay,  quick  whisper  to  Jane, 
as  she  gave  her  a  little  whirl,  and 
then  took  her  partner's  hand  again. 
"  If  anybody  else  wants  one,"  she 
added,  over  her  shoulder,  "  he'd  better 
make  haste.  But  it's  a  reel  next; 
and  I  won't  engage  for  reels,  ever ! " 

"  You  heard  ?  "  said  Jane. 

"  Yes.     She  meant  me  to." 

"  Of  course  she  did.  That's  the 
good  of  her.  She  has  kept  the  reel 
on  purpose." 

"  She  always  keeps  the  reels.  She 
likes  to  set  them  scrambling.  And  I 
won't  scramble."  For  all  that,  he  got 
beside  her  when  the  quadrille  ended. 
Jane  managed  it  partly,  perhaps,  in 
choosing  her  seat. 

"  Will  you  dance  with  me  now  ?  " 
said  Horace,  when  the  reel  was  called. 
And  Nettie  gave  him  her  hand  with 
an  exquisite  little  docile,  nestling, 
good-child  movement  to  his  side. 
Nettie  was  lovely  all  through  that 
reel,  and  the  next,  which  came  in 
two  dances  more.  "  I  always  like 
my  best  dances  in  the  middle  of  the 
evening,"  she  said.  "  The  first  ones 
are  dreary."  And  Horace  grew  con- 
tent under  her  smiles,  as  he  had  done 
a  hundred  times  before,  and  let  by- 
gones be  by-gones,  as  Nettie  always 
told  him  he  ought ;  although  she  did 
confess  to  Jane  Burgess  that  the  by- 
gones were  never  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  old  before  they  began 
again. 


Jane  herself  could  hardly  tell 
what  to  make  of  Nettie,  when  she 
declared  to  her  in  the  "join  hands" 
of  Money  Musk,  that  she  "  didn't 
more  than  half  like  it,  after  all :  she 
believed  if  he  would  only  stay  mad, 
once,  long  enough  to  give  her  a  real 
little  scare,  she  should  like  him  better 
than  she  ever  had  done  yet." 

"  But  he  knows  you  don't  mean  it. 
He  could  see  you  didn't,  the  minute 
he  quieted,  down.  Besides,  I  told 
him  so." 

"  You  did !  You  were  nicely  set 
to  work  !  Now  I  shall  have  it  all  to 
do  over  again  !  " 

She  did  it  in  the  pairing-off. 

The  pairing-off  was  the  last  dance 
of  all.  Nettie  had  been  down  to 
supper,  —  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
all  about  that  supper,  such  as  is  only 
had  in  a  country  tavern,  at  a  country 
sleigh-ride ;  its  roast  chickens  and 
ducks,  its  whipped  creams  and  plum- 
cakes,  its  custards  and  quince  jellies, 
its  nuts  and  apples,  and  cheese  and 
crullers ;  its  hot  coffee,  thick  with 
cream,  and  its  champagne  cider;  its 
regular  sitting  down,  pair  and  pair ; 
its  plentiful  helpings ;  its  jokes  and 
its  fortune-tellings  and  its  philope- 
nas,  with  apple-parings  and  apple- 
namings,  and  double  almonds.  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  all ;  but  they 
will  only  give  me  one  number,  and  I 
can't :  I  can  only  tell  you,  as  I  began 
to  do,  that  Nettie  behaved  beautifully, 
—  as  beautifully  as  Nature  and  little 
children  do  before  some  grand  out- 
burst of  mischief;  and  she  came  up 
again'  radiant  and  benign,  and  danced 
the  "  Rustic "  with  Horace,  with 
Clarissa  Dunmore,  whom  she  had 
made  him  take  for  his  other  partner. 
And  Horace  said  to  himself  how 
good-natured  and  thoughtful  that  was 
of  her  for  the  poor  thing,  after  all. 

But  when  the  pairing-off  came  ! 
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That  is  a  round  dance ;  not  what 
we  call  a  round  dance  here  in  the 
city,,  but  a  dance  formed  in  a  ring. 

No  one  takes  a  partner:  they  all 
go  up  one  by  one  and  take  places 
independently,  —  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  alternately;  though 
I  will  not.  say  there  may  not  be 
some  mutual  management  to  get 
tolerably  near  each  other  in  certain 
*  cases'.  Yet  that  is  not  sure  to  avail, 
either  ;  for  it  rests  with  the  manager 
to  call  out  as  he  pleases,  "  Ladies 
to  the  right,  gentlemen  to  the  left !  " 
or  the  reverse.  And  then  follows 
something  like  the  old  Swiss  dajjce, — 
a  forward  and  back,  a  turning  round, 
a  passing  on ;  so  that,  one  after 
another,  each  lady  meets  every  gen- 
tleman. And  as  they  meet,  —  by 
settled  agreement,  by  some  quick, 
mutual  understanding,  or  by  deliber- 
ate asking  and  assent,  as  the  case 
may  be,  —  they  pair  off,  here  and 
there  ;  chassee  together  out  from  the 
ring  and  round  the  circle,  and  to 
places,  successively,  in  a  long  line 
gradually  formed  from  the  top  of  the 
room,  for  contra  dance ;  and  then  a 
merry  hands-across,  down  the  middle 
and  up  again,  down  the  outside  and 
up  the  middle,  —  a  scamper  to  the  end, 
—  and  all  repeated,  as  long  as  any 
couple  cares  to  keep  it  up,  finishes, 
with  its  gay  tumult,  the  evening. 

Horace  Vanzandt  placed  himself 
in  the  ring  next  but  three  to  Nettie. 
Nat  Kinsley,  Elisha  Dunmore,  and 
Jo  Greenleaf  were  between.  She 
wouldn't  take  either  of  them,  he 
thought. 

But  Jeff  Fleming  gave  the  word, 
"Ladies  to  the  left!"  and  behold 
the  whole  circle  was  between  them ! 
He  could  only  trust  now  to  her  love 
of  fun  and  dancing,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  her  coquetting  all  round  the 
set  before  she  took  up  with  any. 


He  watched  at  every  turn ;  she 
made  seven  or  eight,  and  then  she 
met  Jeff  Fleming.  How  she  did  it 
nobody  knew,  of  the  three  most  inter- 
ested ;  least  of  all,  perhaps,  Jeff  him- 
self, who  certainly  had  thought  of 
nothing  until  that  moment  but  of 
looking  out  for  Jane.  But  just  as  he 
gave  his  hands  to  Nettie,  in  the  turn, 
he  met  a  sudden,  shy,  merry,  mis- 
chievous, wistful  little  glance  —  he 
was  conscious  of  the  least  possible 
lingering  as  they  came  around,  —  of 
a  little  tremulous  poise  of  her  pretty 
figure  ;  their  eyes  encountered  again, 
with  a  flash  of  fun  in  both;  and 
away  out  to  the  far  side  with  a  sweep, 
down  again  toward  the  lessening  cir- 
cle, around,  and  up  to  the  head  of  the 
hall  triumphantly,  the  naughty  couple 
ran  away  with  each  other  before  the 
assembled  eyes  of  Greyford  and  North 
Denmark. 

Horace  made  a  few  turns  more, 
and  then  broke  out  of  the  ring  and 
sat  down.  That,  also,  the  dancers 
were  at  liberty  to  choose.  That  made 
the  more  fun.  Two  or  three  others 
got  tired,  or  foresaw  that  it  might  be 
policy,  and  did  the  same  ;  Jane  paired 
off  with  Elisha  Dunmore  ;  and  Claris- 
sa, trotting  round  patiently  to  the 
end,  expecting  nothing  but  the  dance, 
was  left  out,  odd,  at  last ;  and,  nothing 
troubled,  went  quietly  off  to  the  dress- 
ing-room, to  find  her  hood  and  rubbers 
comfortably  before  the  crowd  came  up. 

Down  at  the  door,  when  all  was 
over,  Horace  met  Nettie  Sylva,  in  her 
wraps,  nothing  visible  in  her  face  but 
two  brilliant,  provoking  eyes. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Horace  !  but  I  don't 
dare  ride  in  that  cutter  again.  My 
toothache  has  come  back ;  and  so  I'm 
going  with  Mr.  Dunmore  in  his 
chaise-top.  You'll  take  Clarissa, 
won't  you  ?  " 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. 


BY  MBS.  M.  A.  SHOREY. 


"  THERE'S  another  fire  on  the  West 
Side,  ma'am,"  said  my  brisk  little 
housemaid,  as  I  answered  her  bell  on 
her  return  from  her  evening  out,  at 
half-past  nine,  P.M.,  of  Sunday,  Oct. 
8.  "  They  say  it  is  as  bad  as  the 
one  last  night :  all  the  Bridgeport 
engines  have  gone"  over,  and  now  they 
are  calling  the  others  from  the  South 
Side."  I  hastily  stepped  into  the 
street.  Fire  on  the  West  Side,  in- 
deed !  The  whole  north-western  sky 
was  one  glowing  mass  of  flame.  "  It 
is  strange,"  said  a  neighbor,  whom 
our  voices  had  attracted  to  the  ve- 
randa, "that  they  should  have  allowed 
that  fire  to  break  out  again  :  with  this 
wind  it  endangers  the  whole  West 
Side."—"  Where  is  the  fire  ?  "  I  asked 
of  a  passing  policeman.  "West  of 
the  river,  ma'am,  —  a  few  blocks 
north  of  Twelfth  Street,  among  those 
frames  and  cottages."  —  "  Is  there  110 
danger  of  its  getting  across  to  the 
South  Side ? "  —  "I should  think  not  j 
the  firemen  will  take  care  of  that."  And 
so  I  re-entered  the  house,  with  a  sigh 
of  pity  for  the  poor  families  who  were 
losing  homes  and  household  goods,  — 
perhaps  their  all. 

I  seated  myself  to  read.  My  book 
was  the  October  number  of  "  OLD  AND 
NEW,"  which,  through  the  courtesy  of 
an  attendant  at  the  Young  Men's  Li- 
brary, I  had  taken  home  late  Saturday 
evening,  having  promised  to  return  it 
to  the  library  tables  by  nine  o'clock  of 
Monday^morning,  —  a  promise  I  have 
as  yet  made  no  apology  for  having 
broken.  But  I  could  not  rest.  Be- 
tween my  eyes  and  the  page  those 
lurid  flames  were  dancing,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  beckoning  me  to  them. 


Snatching  a  wrap,  I  sallied  again 
into  the  street.  Brighter  and  still 
brighter  shone  the  north-western  sky. 
By  its  light  I  could  plainly  read  the 
placards  of  the  "  Manhattan  Silent 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,"  and  "  The  Bos- 
ton One-Price  Clothing  House,"  and 
"  Ruth's  Square  Brand  Oysters,"  on  a 
fence  near  by.  What  a  grand  sight 
it  must  be' if  one  were  only  .nearer,  I 

thought!     Should  I  call    L and 

P -,  who  had  retired  early  in  prep- 
aration for  a  particularly  busy  week, 
and  beg  them  to  take  me  to  see 

it  ?     Certainly  not.     L had  not 

been  well  for  a  week  or  more  ;  exposure 
to  the  night  air  might  harm  him.  I 
should  be  very  foolish  to  run  that  risk 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity  to  see  a 
fire  a  mile  and  a  half  away  on  the 
"  West  Side,"  where  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly  do  any  harm  to  us  or  ours. 
And  so  I  tried  again  to  compose  my 
thoughts  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
noble  suggestions  of  "  Noblesse 
Oblige."  But  again  in  vain  ;  and  to 
the  street  once  more.  The  wind  was 
blowing  almost  a  gale  from  the  south- 
west. The  first  glance  told  me  that 
the  fire  had  extended  slightly  to  the 
east.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  north  and  east  of  it,  in  the  midst 
of  the  finest  business  buildings  of  the 
city,  lay  Portland  Block ;  in  which  was 

L 's  office,  with  books  and  valued 

papers.  I  hesitated  no  longer;  but 
rushed  up  stairs,  awakened  the  sleep- 
er, and,  after  such  vehement  urgings 
and  explanations  of  the  direction  of 
the  wind  and  extent  of  the  flames  as 
were  necessary  to  overcome  his  incre- 
dulity of  danger  to  Portland  Block, 
"  from  a  fire  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it, 
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and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  was 

told  that  I  might  "  call  P to  help 

harness  Prince,  and  we  would  go  and 
see  it."  Hastily  seizing  shawls  and 
wraps,  and  giving  directions  to  the 
housemaid  to  keep  doors  well  locked, 
gas  burning  in  the  parlors  and  halls, 
and  to  sit  until  our  return  within 

call   of  little  M ,  lest   she   might 

wake,  and  be  frightened  at  our  ab- 
sence, we  were  off  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven.  Before  us  stretched  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  its  long  lines  of  noble 
and  elegant  homes  lying  peaceful  and 
calm,  under  the  brooding  stillness  of 
the  night.  Occasionally  some  sleeper, 
roused  by  the  distant  tumult  or  by 
the  glare  of  the  flames,  would  throw 
open  a  casement,  a  night-capped 
head  would  be  thrust  out  to  see  that 
the  fire  was  "only  on  the  West 
Side,"  and  return  to  its  warmth  and 
repose.  Not  a  vehicle  was  in  the 
street.  "  Is  no  one  going  to  the  fire 
but  ourselves  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You  for- 
get," said  P ,"  that  we  have  had  so 

many  large  fires  lately  that  people  are 
less  excited  by  them ;  probably  all 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to-them 
were  out  late  last  night,  and  are  now 
disposed  to  leave  tins  to  the  firemen." 
Half  a  mile  farther  on,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fourteenth  Street,  there  was  less 
quiet.  Turning  on  to  State  Street, 
on  our  way  to  Twelfth-street  bridge,  the 
confusion  became  still  greater;  and, 
once  fairly  across  the  river,  we  could 
look  up  three  parallel  streets,  the 
frame  cottages  of  which  upon  both 
sides  were  burning  for  several  blocks. 
"  I  will  take  this  street  west,"  said 

L ,"  and  drive  to  the  northern  limit 

of  the  fire ;  we  can  then  watch  its  prog- 
ress." The  streets  were  filled  with 
refugees  from  the  then -burning  homes. 
Half-clad  women  and  children,  loads 
of  goods  in  carts,  drays,  and  express- 
wagons,  blocked  our  way.  We  took 


our  stand  at  last  facing  the  flames, 
not  more  than  a  full  block  from  them, 
while  beween  us  and  the  burning 
buildings  the  fireman  with  their  en- 
gines were  working  like  Titans.  Are 
they  conquering  ?  Scarcely !  No ! 
see  they  are  being  driven  back,  and 
we  too  must  change  our  position. 
Moving  one  block  farther  to  the  north 
we  turned  again  to  face  the  fire. 
"They  will  stop  it  on  this  street,  at 

that  corner,"  said  P .    "  There  is  a 

brick  building,  with  trees  and  a  large 
yard  around  it.  Look  !  three  engines 
have  already  gotten  a  stream  upon 
it!"  He  had  scarcely  finished  speak- 
ing before  one  of  them  was' driven  from 
its  position  by  the  intense  heat. 
"Now  the  trees  upon  the  back  of  it  are 
burning !  "  "  What  is  that  fireman 
doing  in  the  upper  front  room  ? " 
"Back!  back!"  surged  and  yelled 
the  crowd !  and  again  we  turned 
north.  Two  blocks  brought  us  oppo- 
site the  burnt  district  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Over-looking  its  black  wastes  of 
twenty  acres,  the  National  Elevator, 
to  save  which  the  firemen  had  toiled 
so  bravely,  stood  lonely  and  serene. 
What  a  pity,  if  they  saved  it  then 
only  to  see  it  burn  now  !  "  It  will  not 
burn  to-night;  there  is  nothing  com- 
bustible near  it "  said  L .  "  Ah ! 

but  this  gale  !  See !  how  even  now 
the  burning  cinders  are  sailing  in  the 
air  above  it !  One  may  fall  upon  it, 
and  catch. "  "  No,"  was  the  reply : 
"the  firemen  will  take  care  of  that." 
Just  at  this  moment  a  new  cry  of  hor- 
ror arose  directly  on  our  left.  One  of 
a  long  row  of  little  frames,  two  blocks 
ahead  of  the  main  fire,  had  caught  in 
the  rear.  Out  into  the  street  poured 
the  dwellers  of  the  whole  row.  Chil- 
dren in  their  night-clothes,  with  bare 
feet  and  naked  limbs,  went  picking 
their  way  through  the  thick-falling 
cinders,  following,  with  shrieks  of  ter- 
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ror,  their  half-crazed  parents,  who, 
with  infants  in  arms  or  bundles  of  bed- 
ding and  clothing,  were  seeking  a 
place  of  safety.  The  hot  air  was  filled 
with  sand  from  the  unpaved  street, 
and  with  smoke  and  flame.  We 
must  ourselves  leave.  As  we  turned 
our  horse's  head,  a  sight  more  sad  than 
any  thing  we  h  ad  yet  seen  met  our  eyes. 
From  the  door  of  a  specially  tasteful, 
well-kept  cottage  came  a  young  man, 
bearing  an  infant  of  about  a  year,  ev- 
idently in  the  arms  of  death.  Behind 
him  followed  the  mother,  leading  a 
child  of  three.  They  were  certainly 
"gentle  people/7  and  had  been  watch- 
ing by  the  death-bed  of  their  darling 
through  all  that  tumult !  Slowly  and 
silently  they  moved  in  the  midst 
of  that  noisy,  shrinking,  clamoring 
throng,  their  pale  faces  and  quiet  de- 
meanor showing  that  their  previous 
grief  had  dulled  their  hearts  to  all 
sense  of  loss  or  personal  danger  from 
the  general  calamity.  An  acquaint- 
ance met  them,  and  appeared  to  be 
taking  charge  of  them.  God  pity  and 
comfort  them ! 

"  Shall   we   not   go  home  ? "    said 

L .     "  It   is   past   midnight ;    we 

are  doing  no  good  here,  and  we  have 
seen  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  The  burn- 
ing of  one  of  these  little  frames  is  just 
like  the  burning  of  every  other. 
The  fire  will  probably  sweep  every 
thing  on  these  three  streets,  to  the 
burnt  district  of  last  night,  and  then, 
with  nothing  more  to  feed  it,  it  will 
stop."  So  we  turned  homeward,  dis- 
coursing as  we  drove  along  of  what 
we  had  seen  of  the  homeless  families, 
and  of  their  terror  and  discomfort ;  but 
saying  that  most  of  them  were  insured ; 
that  they  were  not  generally  of  a  class 
to  possess  many  "  household  goods  or 
gods  "  which  money  could  not  at  once 
replace  ;  that  they  would  probably  now 
sell  their  lots,  and  go  with  their  fami- 


lies to  healthier  and  less  crowded  lo- 
calities ;  and  that  in  a  year's  time  the 
whole  district  would  be  well  rebuilt 
with  brick.  With  such  placid  reflec- 
tions we  again  approached  Twelfth- 
street  bridge. 

A  group  seemed  eagerly  looking 
north. 

A  man  was  climbing  the  "  look- 
out." Once  upon  the  bridge,  we,  too, 
looked  up  the  stream. 

Can  it  be  ?     Yes,  it  is  true  ! 

The  fire  has  crossed  the  river,  and 
oh,  this  gale  !  No  more  thought  of 
going  home,  but  north  at  once. 

Up  Clark  Street,  silent  and  almost 
deserted,  we  drove,  until  near  Harri- 
son we  hailed  the  first  person  we  had 
met  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  coming 
leisurely  along.  "Where  did  the 
fire  cross  the  river  ?"  we  shouted.  "I 
don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 

I  verily  believe  it  was  the  first  in- 
timation the  man  had  that  the  fire 
had  crossed  at  all. 

Still  on,  —  and  soon  we  passed  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Depot ; 
its  magnificent  proportions  and  mas- 
sive walls  and  towers  looming  up  more 
grandly  beautiful  than  ever  against 
their  background  of  flames  upon  the 
western  sky.  Long  lines  of  cars  lay 
on  the  tracks  at  its  rear,  but  not  a 
living  soul  was  to  be  seen  about  it. 

Turning  on  to  Van  Buren  Street,  it 
was  evident  that  the  flames  were  rap- 
idly approaching  the  bridge  at  that 
point. 

North  again  on  La  Salle  Street  we 
came  in  sight  of  Adams-street  bridge ; 
its  western  viaduct  was  smoking,  — 
the  bridge  itself  was  being  turned 
at  that  moment,  —  while  south-west 
of  the  old  Armory,  there  was  the 
fire  !  well  under  way  on  the  east  side 
of  the  south  branch ;  all  the  engines 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  a 
gale  from  the  south-west  catching  up 
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the  burning  brands,  and  hurling 
them  in  a  thick  shower  over  the  no- 
blest and  fairest  business  buildings 
of  the  city. 

Amazed,  awe-struck,  we  looked  in 
one  another's  faces.  The  streets 
through  which  we  were  passing  were 
still  quiet  and  comparatively  empty. 
Approaching  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  cinders  fell  thicker  and 
thicker  about  our  horse's  feet.  "  These 
cinders  will  surely  catch,"  I  cried,  as 
I  felt  my  fingers  burned  in  removing 
one  which  had  fallen  upon  my  shawl 
in  the  carriage.  Why  are  people  not 
out  upon  the  roofs  protecting  them  ? 
Why,  indeed,  except  that  for  the 
most  part  those  interested  were 
quietly  sleeping  miles  away  in  the 
suburbs,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
wild  ruin  with  which  the  hour  was 
teeming.  Turning  on  to  Washington 
Street  by  Court-house  Square,  we 
drove  at  a  brisk  pace  to  Portland 
Block.  "Sit  here  in  the  carriage," 

said  L ,  throwing  down  the  reins, 

"  while  I  go  and  get  the  janitor  out 
upon  the  roof  with  hose-pipe  and 
water ; "  and  he  disappeared  up  the 
Dearborn-street  entrance. 

The  streets  here  were  beginning  to 
be  alive  with  people,  anxiously  look- 
ing up  and  down,  and  inquiring,  — 
"Where  is  the  fi.re?"  Teams  and 
wagons  were  rushing  by  us  and  turn- 
ing on  to  Madison  and  Munroe 
Streets,  by  which  we  had  passed  a 

quarter  of  an  hour  before.  L 

returned. 

"  The  janitor  is  upon  the  roof  with 
Babcock  extinguishers  and  water," 
said  he,  "  but  the  fire  is  spreading  in 
several  directions.  I  think  I  will 
pack  up  some  papers,  and  be  so  far 
prepared  for  the  worst ;  "  and  he  dis- 
appeared again.  "  Run  back  to  Court- 
house Square,"  said  I  to  P , 

"  and  see  if  the  fire  is  in  sight  at  that 


point ;  and  notice  the  time,"  I  called 
out  as  he  left.  He  was  back  soon : 
it  was  five  minutes  of  two,  by  the 
Court-house  clock,  as  he  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Clark  and  Washington. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the 
fire,  except  that  the  air  was  fuller  of 
smoke  and  cinders  than  ever,  and 
people  said  it  was  coming  up  La 
Salle  Street  fast.  What  is  that  ?  A 
sound  like  the  report  of  cannon 
filled  the  air.  Oh  !  that  is  the  South- 
side  gas-works,  gone.  The  court- 
house bell  began  to  toll,  solemn  and 
clear,  above  the  tumult  below ;  notes 
of  warning  and  alarm,  and  also  of 

final  farewell.  L re-appeared 

bearing  desk-drawers  filled  with 
papers.  I  stepped  from  the  carriage, 
and  he  began  to  pack  them  under 
the  seats. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  said  an 
acquaintance.  "You  don't  think 
Portland  Block  will  burn :  the  fire  is 
at  least  two  squares  off." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  seen  it  come  up 
nearly  a  mile  in  this  direction,  and  I 
think  no  one  can  tell  where  it  will 
end ;  so  I  propose  to  pack  this  car- 
riage full  of  what  I  value  most  of 
the  books  and  papers  in  my  office." 
"  Go  up,  and  help  bring  down  books," 

said  I  to  P .  " I  will  stand  by 

Prince ; "  and  I  answered  an  uneasy 
glance  of  the  good  creature  with  a 
re-assuring  pat. 

Another  explosion!  "They  are 
blowing  up  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  the  mayor  gave  an  order  for 
it  half  an  hour  ago,"  said  a  passer  in 

the  street.  L and  P came 

down  with  arms  filled  with  books ; 
while  they  were  packing  them  into 
the  vehicle  I  ran  up  to  the  office,  and, 
returning  with  an  armful,  took  my 
place  again  at  the  horse's  head. 
"  Driver  !  Driver  !  "  shouted  a 
woman's  voice  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
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"  you  are  going  right  into  the  fire  ! 
Drive  to  Oakland ! "  It  was  from  a 
passing  carriage  filled  with  half- 
dressed  women,  who  had  evidently 
just  left  their  beds  in  some  hotel ; 
their  pallid,  horror-struck  faces  look- 
ing more  ghastly  from  the  white  bed- 
blankets  wrapped  about  them,  which 
in  their  eager  haste  they  had 
snatched  for  protection  in  their 
flight. 

"  I  know  what  I  am  about,"  re- 
plied the  driver.  He  had  probably 
turned  down  Dearborn  Street  to 
avoid  the  crush  and  rush  of  vehicles 
on  the  direct  lines  to  the  avenues. 

L and  P were  again  at 

the  carriage,  and  again  I  left  my 
post.  When  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
a  voice  shouted  from  the  floor  above, 
"  The  court-house  has  caught ! "  I 
rushed  to  the  office-window.  It  was 
true !  The  clock-tower  was  in  a 
blaze.  I  watched  it  a  moment,  and 
the  hands  fell  from  my  sight  at 
twelve  minutes  past  two. 

"If  I  only  had  the  keys  to  my 

safe,  or  if  Y would  only  come 

with  his,"  said  L ,  as  I  turned 

my  head.  "  Why,  is  it  not  a  fire- 
proof safe  ?  and  will  it  not  protect  its 
contents  ?  "  —  "  No  safe  would  stand 
such  a  fire  as  this  will  be,  if  Port- 
land Block  burns,  without  water; 
and  any  way  I  should  rather  have 
my  papers  out.  I  was  a  fool  that  I 
did  not  take  my  safe-keys  with  me, 
but  who  could  have  thought  of 
this  ?  "  And  again  we  descended  to 
the  street  with  well-filled  arms.  These 
last  books  were  all  the  light  carriage 
would  bear  ;  already  the  springs  were 
touching.  "  And  now,  where  shall  we 
take  them  ?  "  —  "  Over  to  De  Koven 
Block,"  said  a  friend.  "  The  fire  passed 
that  corner  some  time  ago  ;  they  will 
be  quite  safe  in  my  rooms  there." 

«  No  !  "said  L ,  "  they  must  go 


home.  P ,  you  are  light  and 

small :  are  you  brave  enough  to  drive 
home  carefully,  leave  the  carriage  in 
the  stable,  just  as  it  is,  without  un- 
loading, get  my  safe-keys  from  the 
house,  and  return  at  once  by  any 
conveyance  you  can  find  ?  Portland 
Block  is  a  little  east  of  the  main 
direction  of  the  wind;  it  may  not 
burn  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  you 
may  be  back  in  time." 

Of  course  P was  brave  enough 

to  try ;  so,  leading  the  horse  down 
Madison  across  State  Street  to  the 
Avenue,  he  started  him  off  on  his 
perilous  drive  among  the  crowds  of 
vehicles  of  every  sort  which  had  al- 
ready begun  to  pour  southward. 

Returning  to  Portland  Block,  the 
first  person  we  met  on  the  landing 
was  Y .  Never  was  he  more  wel- 
come ! 

"  Have  you  your  safe-keys  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  right."  And  sooner  than 
I  can  tell  it,  the  precious  papers  were 
out,  part  tied  up  in  an  old  coat,  and 
part  packed  in  a  basket  ;*  while  the 
safe  was  refilled  with  books,  locked, 
and  left  to  its  fate. 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  this  basket," 

said  Y ,  "  and  will  take  away  this 

chair  if  I  can,  as  a  memento.  Good- 
by.  I  have  some  friends  who  may 
need  my  assistance;"  and  he  was 
gone. 

"  Now  I  will  go  out  upon  the  roof 
again,  and  see  how  it  looks  from 
there,"  said  L . 

"  And  I  too  ?  " 

"  Well,  follow  me.  It  is  a  grand 
sight  when  you  get  there;  but  you 
know  there  is  no  light  in  the  build- 
ing since  the  gas  is  out."  Up  the 
dark  staircases,  and  through  the  dim 
corridors  and  halls,  we  toiled.  Port- 
land Block  had  never  half  so  many 
before.  At  last,  "  Take  care,"  said 
L .  We  were  climbing  the  rough 
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steps  under  the  roof  to  the  scuttle. 
Out  under  the  open  sky,  the  gale 
nearly  took  me  from  my  feet ;  hastily 
clinging  to  the  nearest  structure  for 
support,  I  turned  my  face  to  the 
north-west.  No  pen  can  describe,  no 
pencil  paint,  or  words  suggest  to  the 
most  vivid  imagination,  the  grandeur 
of  that  scene.  Of  all  the  hundreds 
of  noble  buildings  lying  in  that  di- 
rection, not  one  was  distinguishable  ; 
broad  and  far  before  us  stretched 
only  that  mighty  ocean  of  fire.  From 
its  seething  bosom  huge  billows,  toss- 
ing, surging,  swelling,  went  leaping 
on,  on,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
like  uncaged  troops  of  strange,  un- 
earthly monsters  they  seemed,  their 
dark  red  breasts  of  horrid  beauty 
heaving,  swelling,  in  insolent  rage, 
as  they  tore  madly  on  with  wild  roar 
and  rumble,  flaunting  their  pale  yel- 
low crests  in  the  very  face  of  heaven 
itself;  while  ever  and  anon  from 
their  midst,  with  fierce  crash  and 
hiss,  huge  brands  went  rushing 
through  the  sky,  to  fall  on  some  dry 
roof  or  cornice,  far  in  advance,  and 
prepare  new  food  for  the  greed  of  the 
horrid  throng.  What  hand  could 
stay  their  work  ?  Not  human  power 
or  skill !  No,  nor  yet  human  prayer. 
But  our  position  was  by  no  means 
a  comfortable  one.  The  air  was 
dense  with  smoke  and  sand ;  the 
cinders,  falling  thick  about  our  feet, 
were  beaten  out,  swept  off,  or  extin- 
guished the  instant  they  fell,  by  the 
janitor  and  his  companions,  but 
were  liable  to  catch  at  any  moment, 
despite  their  efforts.  The  deafening 
roar  of  the  gale,  the  hissing  crack- 
ling of  the  flames,  and  the  heavy 
thud  of  falling  walls,  made  conversa- 
tion almast  impossible ;  and  when, 
from  the  roof  of  Dearborn  Theatre 
adjoining,  some  one  shouted  that 
they  were  preparing  to  blow  up  build- 


ings on  the  south  of  us,  —  "  Let  us 
go,"  I  said ;  turning  to  do  so,  I  no- 
ticed a  fire  far  to  the  north-east,  low 
down  by  the  lake  shore,  on  the  other 
side  of  Rush-street  bridge,  north  of 
the  main  river.  Holding  my  hand 
to  steady  me,  as  I  stepped  through 
the  scuttle,  "  Take  your  last  look  of 
the  grandest  sight  your  eyes  will 

ever  see,"  said  L .     But  the  pain 

and  horror  of  the  scene  had  already 
conquered  my  sense  of  its  beauty, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  look  again. 
Slowly,  with  awe-struck  hearts  and 
hushed  voices,  we  crept  through  the 
dark  corridors  and  down  the  stairs. 
On  the  lower  floor  people  were  stand- 
ing in  doorways,  beside  trunks  and 
bundles,  waiting  for  a  vehicle,  or  per- 
haps even  then  uncertain  whether 
Portland  Block  would  burn.  In  the 
streets  below,  men  were  grumbling 
that  the  mayor  was  not  more  efficient- 
ly at  work  blowing  up  buildings,  and 
stopping  the  fire  thereby.  To  us, 
with  the  recollection  of  what  we  had 
just  seen  fresh  upon  us,  such  talk 
seemed  the  unreasoning  fretfulness 
of  children.  How  stop  a  fire  by 
powder,  when  the  wind  was  seizing 
great  brands  from  burning  cornices 
and  rafters,  and  hurling  them  hot, 
and  eager  for  their  prey,  full  half  a 
mile,  not  simply  in  one  direction,  but 
west,  north,  east,  south,  even  !  For, 
although  the  main  direction  of  the  gale 
was  from  the  south-west,  all  through 
the  night,  there  would  spring  up 
occasionally  an  eddying  whirl,  fierce 
and  wild,  in  which  it  seemed  in  all 
directions  at  once.  A  cry  rang  out, 
"  '  The  Times '  building  has  caught !  " 
It  was  true  :  no  hope  now  of  Port- 
land Block.  "  How  it  grieves  me 
that  I  must  leave  these  books  to 

burn  ! "  said  L ;  "  perhaps  we  can 

carry  off  a  few  more ; "  and  we  packed 
some  in  a  desk-drawer;  but  at  the 
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door  of  the  outer  room  it  would  not    House  has  caught  in  the  rear,"  said 

another  ;  "  they  ought  to  have  blown 
up  that  whole  block  an  hour  ago." 
As  I  turned  to  look  for  the  Opera- 
house  fire,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a 
burning  brand  flying  through  the  air, 
from  the  direction  of  '  The  Times  ' 
building  :  it  fell  upon  the  roof  of 
Sargent's,  on  the  corner  of  State 
arid  E/andolph  Streets,  and  lay  for  a 
moment  as  if  dead  ;  then  a  gentle 
puff  seemed  to  revive  it,  but  with  a 
cup  of  water  I  could  have  extin- 
guished it  ;  soon  it  began  to  smoke, 
and  a  burst  of  flame  showed  it  had 
done  its  work. 

Meantime  the  private  engines  of 
Field  &  Leiter's  building  had  been 
started.  Bravo  !  its  roof  and  sides 
are  dripping  with  water.  How  beau- 


pass  through.  In  vain  we  tried  to 
draw  the  bolt  of  the  other  half  of 
the  double  door;  it  would  not  yield. 
Just  then  a  rush  down  the  stairs,  and 
a  shout,  "  The  roof  has  caught !  "  came 
from  behind  me.  Glancing  towards 
the  windows  of  the  other  room,  flame 
and  smoke  seemed  bursting  through 
them.  "  Let  us  go.  Cannot  these  be 
replaced  by  money  ?  they  are  in- 
sured ;  let  us  run  no  risk  of  danger, 
for  what  money  will  buy  again." 
And.  snatching  each  something  we 
could  take  in  our  hands,  we  descended 
by  the  Washington-street  entrance 
to  the  street.  There  we  remembered 

that  we  had  told  P to  return  to 

us  in  Portland  Block ;  and  a  horrid 
fear  seized  us  lest  he  should  enter 


the  burning  building  unaware  of  its    tiful  it  looks  !    Every  graceful  column 


condition,  and'  be  suffocated  by  the 
smoke. 

"  Sit  here,"  said  L ,  placing  a 

chair  for  me  on  the  south-east  corner 
of  Washington  and  State,  "  and  I 
will  watch  the  entrance  as  long  as  I 
can."  With  my  lap  filled  with  the 
bundle  of  papers  I  sat.  Soon  the 
first  engine  I  had  seen  for  three 


and  balcony  of  pure  white  marble, 
glistening  in  the  light  of  the  flames, 
and  showing  in  finer  relief  than  ever 
before.  Perhaps  they  will  save  it ! 
that  fire-proof  building  on  the  south- 
west corner,  the  First  National  Bank, 
will  protect  it  greatly,  and  help 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading 
east  at  this  point.  What  was  going 


hours  took  a  position  diagonally  oppo-  on  at  that  moment  on  the  other  side 

site,  and  after  some  delay  poured   a  of  the  river  in  the  north  and  east,  I 

feeble  stream  upon  Field  &  Leiter's  did  not  dare  to  try  to  think. 

building.     A  long  line  of  the  wagons        L returned   to   my  side.     "  I 

of  that  firm,  with  their  magnificent  have  seen  nothing  of  P ;  he  is 

horses  attached,  stood  in  the  rear,  re-  due   by  this  time,  even  if  he  came 


ceiving  goods  from  the  counters  with- 
in the  doorways  of  other  stores 


in. 


back  on  foot,  unless  something  went 
wrong   with-  him.      There   is   a   car 

about,  men  were  standing  with  anx-    coming  from  the  south  ;  perhaps  he 
ious,  pallid  faces,  discoursing  in  low 
tones  of  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
Behind  my  chair  two  men  were  con- 
versing.    "  Humph  !"  said  one,  "the    will  subject  Field  &  Leiter's  build- 


is  in  it;"  and  he  left  to  see.  The 
roof  of  St.  James  Hotel  began  to 
smoke.  To  what  a  fearful  heat  that 


poor  folks  had  to  take  it  Saturday    ing!     The   water   was 


still 


pouring 


night   and   last  night   on  the  West  in  torrents  over  it,  but  there  seemed 

Side ;  now  the  rich  folks  have  got  it,  little  hope.     "  Where  do  you  think 

and  they  don't  seem  to  like  it  any  they  will  stop  the  fire  ?  "  asked  some 

better  than  we  did."      "The  Opera  one   at   my  right.     "Stop   it!   they 
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won't    stop    it   at   all,"   answered   a 

voice  nearer  me  ;  "  the  whole city 

is  going  ;  and  they'll  never  build  it  up 
again;  they'll  go  down  to  Calumet 
and  make  their  city  there,  as  they 
ought  to  ha'  done  in  the  first  place." 
I  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker.  He 
was  a  man  past  middle  life  ;  probably 
one  of  those  who  had  been  ruined  by 
a  dogged  belief  that  the  mouth  of 
the  Calumet,  twelve  miles  nearer  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  a  finer 
site  for  a  city  than  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River. 

L came  back  again.     No  news 

of  P .  We  tried  to  console  our- 
selves by  recalling  his  prudence  and 
judgment,  but  our  hearts  were  heavy 

with  anxiety.     L was  weary  with 

the  night's  labors ;  we  were  doing 
nothing  in  aid  of  others ;  there 
seemed  nothing  to  be  done  at  that 
point ;  men  stood  about,  gazing  at 
the  progress  of  the  fire  as  if  par- 
alyzed in  helpless  despair.  We 
thought  of  home,  and  how  we  should 
reach  it ;  it  seemed  impossible  to 
procure  any  conveyance ;  and  we 
started  on  our  three-miles'  walk,  just 
as  the  dawn  began  to  break  in  the 
east. 

Coming  down  State  Street  the  con- 
fusion was  greater  than  any  thing 
we  had  yet  witnessed.  Looking  up 
Madison  Street,  McVicker's  was  smok- 
ing; although  the  Tribune  building, 
just  beyond,  stood  as  yet  unharmed. 
In  front  of  the  Palmer  'House  the 
street  was  blocked  with  teams,  and  the 
sidewalk  with  baggage  and  people. 
The  fire  had  passed  that  point  three 
hours  before  on  its  way  north,  but 
now  seemed  creeping  back.  Still 
there  was  no-  engine  in  sight,  and 
no  organized  effort  to  arrest  its 
work.  Every  vehicle  wa^,  sought  for 
at  unheard-of  prices,  for  an  hour's  aid 
in  removing  goods  from  stores  and 


dwellings.  Women  and  children 
were  rushing  with  arms  full  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  across  the  avenues 
to  the  lake  front.  Wearily  on  we  went 
among  them,  our  eyes  half  blinded 
by  smoke  and  heat,  and  by  gaz- 
ing long  hours  at  the  flames.  Cross- 
ing on  to  Wabash  Avenue,  every  door- 
way and  yard  was  filled  with  goods 
and  people. 

Behind  them  in  a  gray  dawn  stood 
the  darkened,  empty  houses^  waiting 
their  doom. 

Near  Eighteenth  Street  a  vehicle 
was  standing  with  two  wheels  upon 
the  copings,  the  others  in  the  street. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  L .  "  Did 

P up-set  going  home?  It  cer- 
tainly is  our  carriage,  but  where  is 
he  ?  "  and  approaching  he  peered  in- 
side the  vehicle.  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing there  ?  "  shouted  a  rough  voice ; 
arid  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his 

shoulder.  With  a  growl  L put 

himself  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  in 
a  moment,  half  comprehending  the 
situation,  with  a  sneer  expressive  of 
his  ineffable  disgust  at  the  stupidity  of 
his  antagonist,  he  broke  out,  "  Oh  ! 
you  take  me  for  a  thief,  do  you  ?  you 
fool!"  "Why,  yes;  of  •  course  he 
does,"  cried  I;  "for  what  else 
can  he  take  you  under  the  circum- 
stances?" and  the  man,  who  was 
packing  valuables  into  the  carriage, 
seemed  satisfied,  and  allowed  us  to 
pass.  Some  moments  later  I  forgot 
all  my  discomfort  in  recalling  the 

scene,  and  L 's  growl  of  disgust 

at  the  lack  of  penetration  which  could 
not  read  our  forty  or  more  years  of 
"  conscious  respectability  "  beneath 
the  dirt,  weariness,  and  general  vaga- 
bondishness  of  air  the  last  few  hours 
had  thrown  around  us,  and  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh.  "Let  us  never  say 
again  that  a  gentleman  carries  his 
patent  of  nobility  about  him  like  an 
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atmosphere,  so  that  the  most  casual 
observer  unconsciously  reads  it  at  a 
glance,  now  that  we  have  ourselves 
been  taken  for  thieves." —  "  Pshaw  ! " 

said    L impatiently,    "don't    be 

foolish !  The  fellow  found  us  in 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  did  not 
even  stop  to  look  at  us  at  all. "  I  stole 
a  side-long  glance  at  my  companion, 
marked  his  bleared  eyes,  soiled  linen, 
battered  hat,  smooched  face,  and 
slouching,  tired  step,  but  prudently 
said  no  more. 

As  we  drew  nearer  home,  groups 
of  our  neighbors  began  to  meet  us, 
coming  to  see  what  the  fire  was  do- 
ing; some  of  them  having  only  just 
learned  that  it  had  crossed  the  river. 
At  last,  just  after  daylight,  we  rang 
the  bell  at  our  own  door,  and  heard 

little  M 's  answering  shouts   of 

joy  at  our  return.     P had  been 

home  at  three  o'clock,  but  had  unhar- 
nessed Prince  and  gone  back  with  the 
keys ;  leaving  them  alone  in  the  dark, 
she  complained.  "  Give  us  hot  coffee 
at  once,"  said  L — 


,  "  and  I  will 
bathe  my  face  and  go  back  with  the 
carriage  in  search  of  him." — "  Bathe, 
—  there  is  no  water!7'  It  was  too 
true  !  only  a  few  minutes  after  we  had 
left  Field  &  Leiter's  building,  as  we 
afterwards  learned,  the  water  had 
given  out  from  the  burning  of  the 
water-works,  and  all  hope  of  saving 
that  or  any  building  in  that  vicinity 
had  been  abandoned. 

Hastily  swallowing  his  coffee,  L 

drove  off.     In  a  few  minutes  P 

came  in.  He  had  been  warned  from 
Portland  Block  by  a  policeman,  and, 
after  searching  for  us  in  the  crowd, 
had  returned  home,  bringing  perhaps 
five  minutes'  later  news  of  the  fire : 
for  he  had  seen  the  roof  of  the  St. 
James  Hotel  falling  as  he  left. 

An  hour  after  I  noticed  from  my 
windows  that  the  rush  of  carts  and 


wagons  filled  with  goods  to  the  south- 
ward was,  if  possible,  increasing.  The 
gale  was  as  strong  and  hot  as  ever. 
A  driver  stopped  to  give  information 
to  a  crowd  at  the  corner.  "  All  the 
city  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
was  burnt  or  burning  ;  and  the  fire 
was  steadily  working  south  on  the 
avenues,  towards  us.  On  Wabash 
Avenue  it  had  reached  Munroe ;  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Drake's 
Block,  the  Clifton  House,  Convent 
Building,  all  were  gone.  On  State 
Street  the  Palmer  House  was  burning 
when  he  left."  When  would  it  end  ? 

L returned  at  about  ten  o'clock. 

"  P is  at  home  and  safe.     What 

news  of  the  fire  ?  "  •. —  "  Nothing  you 
will  like  to  hear,"  said  he  gravely.  "  It 
has  crept  south  against  the  wind 
nearly  half  a  mile  since  we  left  it  at 
daybreak.  They  are  organizing  un- 
der Sheridan  to  blow  up  buildings, 
and  fight  it  in  that  way.  If  the  wind 
does  not  change,  they  may  be  suc- 
cessful. No  one  can  tell,  however, 
what  the  end  will  be;  and  you  had 
best  pack  up  clothing  and  valuables, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  worst." 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the 
anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  during  the 
forenoon  of  Monday.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  word  came  that  the  "  Pow- 
der brigade"  had  been  successful, 
and  the  fire  was  arrested  in  its  south- 
ward course.  We  breathed  more 
freely  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  came 
new  anxieties  both  for  ourselves  and 
those  around  us.  How  was  this 
crowd  of  homeless,  hungry  wanderers 
to  be  fed  and  sheltered  ?  For  our- 
selves, we  were  expecting  momentarily 
to  hear  from  near  and  dear  friends 
on  the  North  Side  ;  and  our  roof  and 
its  hospitalities  must  be  kept  sacred 
for  them.  Immediately  on  my  return, 
I  had  given  orders  that  meat, 
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bread,  and  coffee  should  be  prepared 
and  given  to  all  needy  passers.  But, 
in  endeavoring  to  fulfil  them,  it  was 
found  that  the  nearest  meat-shops 
were  almost  empty,  having  failed  of 
their  usual  Monday  morning  supply 
from  the  Kinzie-street  markets.  Our 
cooking  arrangements  could  not  well 
be  used  until  a  plumber  had  discon- 
nected the  hot-water  pipes,  now  that 
the  public  water-works  were  not  serv- 
ing them  ;  and  it  would  require  days 
for  the  plumbers  to  go  the  rounds. 
At  the  nearest  bake-shop  I  was  told 
that  the  last  loaf  had  been  given  out, 
but  that  all  the  remaining  South-side 
bakeries  were  at  work,  and  would 
deliver  in  two  hours.  When,  "first 
come,  first  served."  Towards  evening 
we  were  reminded  that  we  should 
need  candles;  and  at  our  grocer's 
three  were  doled  out  to  us,  all  that 
"  could  be  spared  to  any  one  family," 
until  supplies  came  in  from  abroad. 
Housekeepers  who  could  bring  out  an 
old  kerosene  lamp,  and  get  a  pint 
of  oil  for  it,  were  envied.  The  lack  of 
gas  in  the  street-lamps  was  scarcely 
noticed  ;  for  the  heavens  in  the  north- 
west were  bright  during  that  and 
many  succeeding  nights,  from  the 
continued  burning  of  huge  piles  of 
coal  and  grain. 

We  had,  hoped  that  the  wind  would 
subside  as  night  approached;  but  it 
did  not.  We  could  not  pray  for  rain, 
when  we  remembered  the  tens  of 
thousands  making  their  beds  upon 
the  prairies,  or  lake  shore,  under  the 
open  sky;  and  yet,  if  a  new  fire 
should  break  out  upon  the  south  of 
us,  our  city  was  doomed. 

The  proclamation  of  the  mayor 
came  to  remind  us,  that,  without 
water,  with  fire-companies  exhausted 
by  their  long  labors,  our  police  force 
demoralized,  and  crowds  of  roughs 
pouring  in  upon  us  from  abroad  (not 


to  speak  of  that  class  of  our  own 
population  which  is  ever  ready  to  re- 
gard a  public  calamity  as  its  harvest- 
time),  it  behooved  each  citizen  to 
guard  his  own  domicile,  by  a  strict 
watch  at  night.  Wild  rumors  of  in- 
cendiarism and  riot  were  about.  No 
one  undressed,  or  thought  of  repose. 
Probably  much  of  the  insecurity  felt 
was  mere  panic ;  yet  it  is  undoubted- 
ly true,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  city  is 
mainly  due  to  the  unusual  watchful- 
ness of  its  citizens,  during  the  two 
succeeding  weeks ;  for  fires  broke  out 
almost  hourly,  and  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  extinguished  at  once. 
These  fires  were  then  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  incendiaries,  but  cooler 
reflection  upon  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  time,  and  absolute  lack  of  evi- 
dence, has  almost  entirely  changed 
public  opinion  upon  that  point. 

Tuesday  morning,  therefore,  found 
us  still  weary  and  anxious.  Where  are 

our  North-side  friends,  the  H s  ? 

had  been  our  constant  thought  during 
the  night ;  and  naturally  our  first 
words  in  the  morning  were  of  them. 
Shortly  after  daylight  one  of  the 
young  men  arrived.  Yes,  they  were 
all  safe,  but  had  passed  the  night 
upon  the  lake-beach  with  thousands 
of  others,  and  had  suffered  fearfully. 

"  Oh  !  why  did  you  not  come  to  us 
at  once  ?  " 

"  How  could  we  get  to  you,  through 
that  three  miles  of  fire  ?  Every 
bridge  across  the  main  river  was 
burned,  and  La  Salle-street  tunnel 
choked  with  debris.  Before  we  left 
our  house,  the  fire  was  raging  for 
miles  on  the  south  and  east  of  us. 
Three  streets,  we  did  not  know  but 
more,  were  burning  on  the  west, 
leaving  us  no  choice  or  desire  but  to 
fly  north,  and  through  Lincoln  Park 
to  the  lake,  which  could  not  burn." 
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Hastily  taking  wine  and  other 
such  scant  refreshment  as  was  at 
hand,  L started  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  family  j  and  before  long 
they  were  all  safe  under  our  roof,  and 
made  welcome  to  such  poor  hospitali- 
ty  as  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
city,  and  our  own  wearied,  excited 
state,  permitted. 

In  the  afternoon  their  teams  came, 
with  the  remnant  of  their  household 
goods  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
burning. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  I,  as  one  of 
the  young  men  brought  in  something 
with  unusual  care. 

"  This  ?  Oh  !  this  is  a  clock  which 
in  the  excitement  of  the  fire  yester- 
day morning  Mr.  Colly er  gave  to 

Mr. ,  who  gave  it  to  Mr. , 

who  gave  it  to  Mr.  L ,  who  gave 

it  to  us,  with  a  request  that  we  would 
save  it  if  we  could.  It  is  a  wedding 
gift,  sent  by  a  friend  to  young  Sam 
Collyer,  who  you  know  was  to  have 
been  married  in  Unity  Church  to- 
night. His  bride  escaped  from  her 
aunt's  house,  leaving  her  entire  wed- 
ding outfit  to  be  burned  ;  but  the  fire 
stopped  three  doors  short  of  the  house 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their 
home  after  their  marriage/' 

Carefully  —  almost  reverently  —  I 
took  the  clock  from  his  hands,  resolv- 
ing that  this,  at  least,  should  be  saved 
unharmed  to  the  young  people  whose 
bridal  week  had  been  heralded  by 
such  costly  illuminations,  ending  in 
such  ashes  and  ruin,  as  never  sur- 
rounded youthful  pair  before. 

Every  hour  of  that  and  succeeding 
days  brought  to  our  ears  sad  tales  of 
the  horror  and  sufferings  of  the  North- 
side  residents,  in  their  flight  from  the 
fiend  pursuing  them.  Now  an  ac- 
quaintance told  of  his  perilous  adven- 
tures, when  with  the  crowd  he  rushed 
up  Chicago  Avenue  to  the  river  only 


to  find  the  bridge  turned,  and  escape 
over  it  impossible.  Many  turning 
back  in  that  wild  panic  were  trampled 
by  horses,  or  by  each  other,  or,  escap- 
ing that  danger,  were  suffocated  by 
smoke,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
He  had  himself  counted  twenty-three 
bodies  as  he  passed.  Other  crowds, 
fleeing  east  to  the  lake,  had  stood  in 
its  friendly  waters,  protecting  them- 
selves by  wetting  their  clothing  until 
taken  off  by  tug-boats,  which  had 
been  sent  out  earlier  with  endangered 
shipping  and  were  then  returning  for 
other  vessels.  We  heard  of  that  scene 
at  the  jail;  when  the  prisoners  confined 
there  were  yelling,  howling,  in  their, 
mad  despair,  previous  to  their  release 
from  the  then  burning  building,  by  a 
little  band  of  citizens  hastily  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose.  Of  thousands 
of  other  well-authenticated  tales  of 
individual  experience  of  misery  and 
ruin  no  human  record  can  be  made. 
In  the  business  part  of  the  city,  con- 
trary to  the  rumors  which  have  gone 
abroad,  there  was  no  riot  or  disorder. 
The  writer  was  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire  as  it  were,  from  eleven  o'clock 
of  Sunday  night  to  seven  A.M.  of 
Monday,  and  heard  but  two  oaths, 
and  saw  but  one  manifestation  of 
selfish  violence  during  all  that  time. 
Expressmen  and  teamsters,  often  de- 
manded large  sums  prepaid  in  cash 
before  attempting  to  save  property, 
and  too  often,  having  received  their 
money,  in  their  haste  to  get  back  for 
a  new  job,  dumped  valuable  goods, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
owner,  where  they  were  afterwards 
burned.  But  that  was  all,  and  the 
worst.  On  the  other  hand,  instances 
of  unselfish  helpfulness  and  generosi- 
ty were  abundant. 

Until  noon  of  Tuesday,  we  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  being  done 
abroad  in  our  behalf  j  and  the  ques-. 
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tion,  "  How  can  we  possibly  feed  the 
hungry  in  our  streets  ?  "  was  pressing 
on  our  hearts.  Then  came  its  answer 
in  the  form  of  the  unheard-of  contri- 
butions of  hundreds  of  car-loads  of 
cooked  food  from  our  sister  cities ; 
and  eyes,  that  had  been  dry  through 
all  the  suffering  and  despair  of  the 
previous  hours,  grew  moist  with 
gratitude.  Still  in  they  poured, 
those  gifts  of  tenderest  sympathy  and 
wisest  charity ;  cooked  food  chiefly 
during  the  first  few  days,  then  provis- 
ions and  clothing,  followed  by  money 
and  promises  of  money  by  which 
the  crowds  of  homeless  could  be  shel- 
tered. 

We  gained  courage  to  attempt  to  re- 
organize our  daily  life,  and  to  look 
about  us,  and  see  what,  if  any  thing, 
remained.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  to  this  proof  of  the  closeness  of 
the  tie  which  binds  our  city  to  all  the 
civilized  world  besides,  that  much  of 
the  fortitude  and  composure  with 
which  our  population  has  borne  its 
sufferings  is  due. 

A  drive  through  the  burnt  district 
on  Wednesday,  as  soon  as  the  streets 
were  sufficiently  cleared  of  debris  to 
make  such  a  drive  possible,  was  a 
curious  study.  Men  seemed  still  men- 
tally staggering  from  the  blow.  On 
a  pine  board  stuck  up  over  the  yet 
smoking  ruins  of  what  was  only  three 
days  before  a  fine  business  building, 
filled'  with  valuable  goods,  but  of 
which  now  not  even  the  bricks  were 
worth  saving  from  the  debris,  one 
could  read,  "Alive,  but  scorched; 
can  be  found  at  — ,  Wabash  Ave." 
On  another,  '*  All  gone  but  wife  and 
babes  and  pluck,"  touched  a  chord 
which  then  beat  responsive  in  the 
heart  of  every  passer. 

On  the  side  of  a  rough  board 
shanty,  stared  in  coarse  black  letters, 
"  Opera-House  Dining-rooms."  It 


was    only  by   keeping   in   view   the 
jagged  walls   of   some  building   we 
had  called  "  fire-proof"  that  we  could 
determine    our    whereabouts    at    all. 
Of  Field  &  Leiter's  building  and  all 
its   graceful   beauty,    there    was    not 
enough  left,  as  a  passing  photographer 
said,  even  to  make  a  picture  of.     As 
we  drew  near  it  a  group  of  gentlemen 
were  gathered  on  the  corner.     Some 
one  standing  in  a  buggy  was  address- 
ing   them.      "And   now,"   said   he, 
waving  his  hat,  "  our  message  to  the 
civilized  world  must  be, '  Chicago  sub- 
dued, but  not  conquered.' "     Subdued 
indeed  she  is,  the  city  of  our  love  and 
pride  !     Never  to  be  rebuilt  as  before, 
although,  now  that  the  first  two  weeks 
of  grief   and   despair   are   over,    we 
know  that  we  shall  some  time  see  her 
as   prosperous    and   strong   as   ever. 
Next  to  the  material   advantage    of 
her   geographical  position,   the    best 
guarantee  of  that    future  prosperity 
is  the  love  and  faith  of  her  citizens. 
That  love  is  as  strong  now  in  the  day 
of   her    humiliation,    when   she   has 
nothing   to   offer   them   of    personal 
opportunity  in  any  direction  except 
that  of  faithful   toil,   as   it   was   six 
weeks  ago.     Then  she  was  preparing 
for  them  a  winter  of  opera  from  Nils- 
son  and  Parepa,  of  social  gayeties,  of 
art  receptions,  of  drama  and  lecture, 
and  of  a  whole  world  of  cultivated 
life  and  refined  enjoyment,  which  is 
now  impossible.     Sitting  in  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  with  only  a  hope  in  the 
future  to  cheer,  the  winter  is  before 
them  ;  with  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  incessant  toil,  and  struggle   with 
inconvenience   and   disorder,   it  will 
certainly  be  a  very  dreary  and  mo- 
notonous one ;  yet  all  who  can    will 
remain  with  her,  and,  of   those  who 
leave,  most  do  so  unwillingly.  Thanks 
to  the  world's  charities,  whose  distri- 
bution we  are  glad  to  feel  is  in  com- 
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pe  tent  hands,  the  burden  of  the  help-  future  poets  will  sing  of  them;  and 

less  will  be    partially  lifted    from   a  future  philosophers  will  point  to  them 

community  so  crippled  that    such  a  as  proof,  that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

burden  would  have  been    almost  be-  1871,  the  grandest  lesson  of  Christian 

yond  its  strength.     Of  those  charities  philosophy,    the   lesson   of    "human 

no  one  to-day  can  adequately  speak,  brotherhood,"  had    been   learned   at 

Future  historians  will  tell  their  story  ;  last. 


THE  GATE  CALLED  BEAUTIFUL. 

BY   JOHN   W.    CHADWICK. 

"  And  they  brought  a  man,  lame  from  his  birth,  and  laid  him  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  which  is 

called  Beautiful." 

LAME  from  his  birth :  and  who  is  not  as  much, 

Though  in  his  body  he  be  stout  and  strong  j 
And  in  his  mind  an  athlete  for  the  truth  ; 

In  conscience,  too,  a  giant  against  wrong  ? 

For  who  that  guesses  what  a  man  may  be, 

In  all  his  powers  and  graces  how  divine, 
And  then  bethinks  him  of  the  thing  he  is,  — 

So  far  below  that  glory,  God,  of  thine,  — 

Though  he  were  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 

"  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  "  he  still  would  say ; 

And  all  the  heights  already  won  would  point 
To  higher  peaks  along  the  heavenly  way. 

Lame  from  our  birth  ;  and  daily  we  are  brought, 

And  at  the  gate  called  Beautiful  are  laid : 
Sometimes  its  wonder  makes  us  free  and  glad ; 

Sometimes  its  grandeur  makes  us  half  afraid. 

The  gate  called  Beautiful ;  and  yet  methinks 

No  word  can  name  it  that  begins  to  tell 
How  soar  its  pillars  to  the  highest  heavens, 

And  how  their  roots  take  hold  on  lowest  hell. 

With  what  designs  its  panels  are  inwrought ! 

O'ertraced  with  flowers  and  hills  and  shining  seas, 
And  glorified  by  rise  and  set  of  suns, 

And  Junes  of  blossom  and  October  trees. 
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So  beautiful,  yet  never  quite  the  same  ! 

The  pictures  change  with  every  changing  hour; 
Or  sweeter  things  come  stealing  into  view, 
Which  stronger  things  had  hidden  by  their  power. 

There  all  the  stars  and  systems  go  their  \vay ; 

There  shines  the  moon,  so  tender  in  her  grace  ; 
And  there,  than  moon  or  star  or  sun  more  fair, 

The  blessed  wonder  of  the  human  face. 

Faces  and  faces !  some  of  children  sweet ; 

And  some  of  maidens,  fresh  and  pure  and  true ; 
And  some  that  lovelier  are  at  evening-time 

Than  any  can  be  while  the  years  are  few. 

This  is  the  gate  called  Beautiful ;  it  swings 
To  music  sweeter  than  was  heard  that  day 

When  Saint  Cecilia,  rapt  in  ecstasy, 

Heard  through  her  trance  the  angelic  roundelay. 

Music  of  little  children  at  their  play  ; 

Of  mothers,  hushing  them  to  sleep  and  dreams ; 
Of  all  the  birds  that  sing  in  all  the  trees ; 

Of  all  the  murmuring  of  all  the  streams. 

And  at  this  gate,  not  at  wide  intervals, 
Are  we,  lame  from  our  birth,  laid  tenderly, 

But  daily  ;  and  not  one  day  passes  by 
And  we  look  not  upon  this  mystery. 

Gate  of  the  Temple  !  surely  it  is  that ! 

It  opens  not  into  vacuity  ; 
For  all  its  beauty,  it  is  not  so  fair 

But  that  a  greater  beauty  there  can  be. 

Thy  beauty,  0  my  Father  !  All  is  thine  ; 

But  there  is  beauty  in  thyself,  from  whence 
The  beauty  thou  hast  made  doth  ever  flow 

In  streams  of  never-failing  affluence. 

Thou  art  the  Temple  !  and  though  I  am  lame,  — 
Lame  from  my  birth,  and  shall  be  till  I  die,  — 
I  enter  through  the  gate  called  Beautiful, 

And  am  alone  with  the,  0  thou  Most  High  ! 
BROOKLYN,  Oct.  19. 
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THE     VICAR'S     DAUGHTER; 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY    GEORGE   MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A    STUPID     CHAPTER. 

BEFORE  proceeding  with  my  own 
story,  I  must  mention  that  my  father 
took  every  means  in  his  power  to  find 
out  something  about  the  woman  and 
the  gang  of  gypsies  to  which  she  ap- 
peared to  belong.  I  believe  he  had 
no  definite  end  in  view  farther  than 
the  desire  to  be  able  at  some  future 
time  to  enter  into  such  relations  with 
her,  for  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
sake,  —  if,  indeed,  Theodora  were 
her  daughter,  — as  might  be  possible. 
But,  the  very  next  day,  he  found  that 
they  had  already  vanished  from  the 
place  ;  and  all  the  inquiries  he  set  on 
foot,  by  means  of  friends  and  through 
the  country  constabulary,  were  of  no 
avail.  I  believe  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  himself  in  what  had  occurred, 
thinking  he  ought  to  have  laid  him- 
self out  at  the  time  to  discover 
whether  she  was  indeed  the  mother, 
and,  in  that  case,  to  do  for  her  what 
he  could.  Probably,  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  only  have  heaped  difficulty 
upon  difficulty ;  but,  as  it  was,  if  he 
was  saved  from  trouble,  he  was  not  de- 
livered from  uneasiness.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, the  child  must  not  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  the  repetition  of  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  the  whole  household  was 
now  so  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
not  losing  sight  of  her  for  a  moment, 
that  her  danger  was  far  less  than  it 
had  been  at  any  time  before. 

I  continued  at  the  Hall  for  six 
weeks,  during  which  my  husband 
came  several  times  to  see  me ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  that  period,  took  me  back 


with  him  to  my  dear  little  home.  The 
rooms,  all  but  the  study,  looked  very 
small  after  those  I  had  left ;  but  I  felt, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  place  was 
my  home.  I  was  at  first  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  feeling;  for  why 
should  I  be  anywhere  more  at  home 
than  in  the  house  of  such  parents  as 
mine  ?  But  I  presume  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  queenly  element  in 
every  woman,  so  that  she  cannot  feel 
perfectly  at  ease  without  something 
to  govern,  however  small  and  how- 
ever troublesome  her  queendom  may 
be.  At  my  father's,  I  had  every  min- 
istration possible,  and  all  comforts  in 
profusion ;  but  I  had  no  responsibili- 
ties, and  no  rule ;  so  that  sometimes 
I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  I  was 
idle,  although  I  knew  I  was  not  to 
blame.  Besides,  I  could  not  be  at  all 
sure  that  my  big  bear  was  properly 
attended  to  ;  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  the  most  independent  of  com- 
forts of  all  the  men  I  had  ever  come 
into  any  relation  with,  made  me  only 
feel  the  more  anxious  that  he  should 
not  be  left  to  his  own  neglect.  For 
although  my  father,  for  instance,  was 
ready  to  part  with  any  thing,  even  to 
a  favorite  volume,  if  the  good  reason 
of  another's  need  showed  itself,  he 
was  not  at  all  indifferent  in  his  own 
person  to  being  comfortable.  One 
with  his  intense  power  of  enjoying 
the  gentleness  of  the  universe  could 
not  be  so.  Hence  it  was  always  easy 
to  make  him  a  little  present ;  whereas 
I  have  still  to  rack  my  brains  for 
weeks  before  my  bear's  birthday  comes 
round,  to  think  of  something  that  will 
in  itself  have  a  chance  of  giving  him 
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pleasure.  Of  course,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  if  I  had  plenty  of 
money  to  spare,  and  hadn't  "  to  mud- 
dle it  all  away"  in  paying  butchers 
and  bakers,  and  such  like  people. 

So  home  I  went,  to  be  queen  again. 
Friends  came  to  see  me,  but  I  re- 
turned few  of  their  calls.  I  liked 
best  to  sit  in  my  bedroom.  I  would 
have  preferred  sitting  in  my  wonder- 
ful little  room  off  the  study,  and  I 
tried  that  first ;  but,  the  same  morn- 
ing, somebody  called  on  Percivale, 
and  straightway  I  felt  myself  a  pris- 
oner. The  moment  I  heard  the 
strange  voice  through  the  door,  I 
wanted  to  get  out,  and  could  not,  of 
course.  Such  a  risk  I  would  not  run 
again.  And  when  Percivale  asked 
me,  the  next  day,  if  I  would  not  go 
down  with  him,  I  told  him  I  could  not 
bear  the  feeling  of  confinement  it 
gave  me. 

"  I  did  mean,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
had  a  door  made  into  the  garden  for 
you,  and  I  consulted  an  architect 
friend  on  the  subject;  but  he  soon 
satisfied  me  it  would  make  the  room 
much  too  cold  for  you,  and  so  I  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  thought." 

"You  dear!"  I  said.  That  was 
all ;  but  it  was  enough  for  Percivale, 
who  never  bothered  me,  as  I  have 
heard  of  husbands  doing,  for  demon- 
strations either  of  gratitude  or  affec- 
tion. Such  must  be  of  the  mole-eyed 
sort,  who  can  only  read  large  print. 
So  I  betook  myself  to  my  chamber, 
and  there  sat  and  worked ;  for  I  did 
a  good  deal  of  needle-work  now,  al- 
though I  had  never  been  fond  of  it  as 
a  girl.  The  constant  recurrence  of 
similar  motions  of  the  fingers,  one 
stitch  just  the  same  as  another  in 
countless  repetition,  varied  only  by 
the  bother  when  the  thread  grew 
short  and  would  slip  out  of  the  eye  of 
the  needle,  and  yet  not  short  enough 


to  be  exchanged  "with  still  more  bother 
for  one  too  long,  had  been  so  weari- 
some to  me  in  former  days,  that  I 
spent  half  my  pocket-money  in  get- 
ting the  needle-work  done  for  me 
which  my  mother  and  sister  did  for 
themselves.  For  this  my  father 
praised  me,  and  my  mother  tried  to 
scold  me,  and  couldn't.  But  now  it 
was  all  so  different !  Instead  of  toil- 
ing at  plain  stitching  and  hemming 
and  sewing,  I  seemed  to  be  working  a 
bit  of  lovely  tapestry  all  the  time, — 
so  many  thoughts  and  so  many  pic- 
tures went  weaving  themselves  into 
the  work ;  while  every  little  bit  fin- 
ished appeared  so  much  of  the  labor 
of  the  universe  actually  done,  —  ac- 
complished, ended :  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  began  to  feel  myself  of 
consequence  enough  to  be  taken  care 
of.  I  remember  once  laying  down 
the  little  —  what  I  was  working  at  — 
but  I  am  growing  too  communicative 
and  important. 

My  father  used  often  to  say  that 
the  commonest  things  in  the  world 
were  the  loveliest, —  sky  and  water 
and  grass  and  such ;  now  I  found 
that  the  commonest  feelings  of  hu- 
manity—  for  what  feelings  could  be 
commoner  than  those  which  now 
made  me  blessed  amongst  women  ?  — 
are  those  that  are  fullest  of  the  di- 
vine. Surely  this  looks  as  if  there 
were  a  God  of  the  whole  earth,  —  as 
if  the  world  existed  in  the  very  foun- 
dations of  its  history  and  continuance 
by  the  immediate  thought  of  a  caus- 
ing thought.  For  simply  because 
the  life  of  the  world  was  moving  on 
towards  its  unseen  goal,  and  I  knew 
it  and  had  a  helpless  share  in  it,  I 
felt  as  if  God  was  with  me.  I  do  not 
say  I  always  felt  like  this,  —  far  from 
it:  there  were  times  when  life  itself 
seemed  vanishing  in  an  abyss  of  noth- 
ingness, when  all  my  consciousness 
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consisted  in  this,  that  I  knew  I  was 
not,  and  when  I  could  not  believe 
that  I  should  ever  be  restored  to  the 
well-being  of  existence.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  that,  in  such  moods,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  hitherto  been  de- 
luding myself  with  rainbow  fancies 
as  often  as  I  had  been  aware  of  bless- 
edness, as  there  was,  in  fact,  no  wine 
of  life  apart-  from  its  effervescence. 
But  when  one  day  I  told  Percivale 
—  not  while  I  was  thus  oppressed, 
for  then  I  could  not  speak ;  but  in  a 
happier  moment  whose  happiness  I 
mistrusted  —  something  of  what  I 
felt,  he  said  one  thing  which  has 
comforted  me  ever  since  in  such  cir- 
cumstances :  — 

"  Don't  grumble  at  the  poverty, 
darling,  by  which  another  is  made 
rich.'' 

I  confess  I  did  not  see  all  at  once 
what  he  meant ;  but  I  did  after  think- 
ing over  it  for  a  while.  And  if  I 
have  learned  any  valuable  lesson  in 
my  life,  it  is  this,  that  no  one's  feel- 
ings are  a  measure  of  eternal  facts. 

The  winter  passed  slowly  away,  — 
fog,  rain,  frost,  snow,  thaw,  succeeding 
one  another  in  all  the  seeming  disor- 
der of  the  season.  A  good  many 
things  happened,  I  believe ;  but  I 
don't  remember  any  of  them.  My 
mother  wrote,  offering  me  Dora  for 
a  companion ;  but  somehow  I  preferred 
being  without  her.  One  great  com- 
fort was  good  news  about  Connie,  who 
was  getting  on  famously.  But  even 
this  moved  me  so  little  that  I  began 
to  think  I  was  turning  into  a  crab, 
utterly  incased  in  the  shell  of  my 
own  selfishness.  The  thought  made 
me  cry.  The  fact  that  I  could  cry 
consoled  me,  for  how  could  I  be  heart- 
less so  long  as  I  could  cry  ?  But  then 
came  the  thought  it  was  for  myself, 
my  own  hard-heartedness  I  was  cry- 
ing,—  not  certainly  for  joy  that  Con- 


nie was  getting  better.  "At  least, 
however,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  am  not 
content  to  be  selfish.  I  am  a  little 
troubled  that  I  am  not  good."  And 
then  I  tried  to  look  up,  and  get  my 
needlework,  which  always  did  me 
good,  by  helping  me  to  reflect.  It 
is,  I  can't  help  thinking,  a  great  pity 
that  needlework  is  going  so  much  out 
of  fashion ;  for  it  tends  more  to  make 
a  woman  — one  who  thinks,  that  is  — 
acquainted  with  herself  than  all  the 
sermons  she  is  ever  likely  to  hear. 

My  father  came  to  see  me  several 
times,  and  was  all  himself  to  me; 
but  I  could  not  feel  quite  comfortable 
with  him, —  I  don't  in  the  least  know 
why.  I  am  afraid,  much  afraid,  it 
indicates  something  very  wrong  in 
me  somewhere.  But  he  seemed  to 
understand  me ;  and  always,  the  mo- 
ment he  left  me,  the  tide  of  confidence 
began  to  flow  afresh  in  the  ocean 
that  lay  about  the  little  island  of  my 
troubles.  Then  I  knew  he  was  my 
own  father, —  something  that  even 
my  husband  could  not  be,  and  would 
not  wish  to  be  to  me. 

In  the  month  of  March,  my  mother 
came  to  see  me;  and  that  was  all 
pleasure.  My  father  did  not  always 
see  when  I  was  not  able  to  listen  to 
him,  though  he  was  most  considerate 
when  he  did;  but  my  mother  —  why, 
to  be  with  her  was  like  being  with 
one's  own  —  mother,  I  was  actually 
going  to  write.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  that  when  a  woman  is  in 
such  trouble,  except  it  be  —  what  my 
father  knows  more  about  than  I  do : 
I  wish  I  did  know  all  about  it. 

She  brought  with  her  a  young  wo- 
man to  take  the  place  of  cook,  or 
rather  general  servant,  in  our  little 
household.  She  had  been  kitchen- 
maid  in  a  small  family  of  my  mother's 
acquaintance,  and  had  a  good  char- 
acter for  honesty  and  plain  cooking. 
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Percivale's  more  experienced  ear 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  Irish. 
This  fact  had  not  been  represented 
to  ray  mother ;  for  the  girl  had  been 
in  England  from  childhood,  and  her 
mistress  seemed  either  not  to  have 
known  it,  or  not  to  have  thought  of 
mentioning  it.  Certainly,  my  mother 
was  far  too  just  to  have  allowed  it  to 
influence  her  choice,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  against  Irishwomen  in 
English  families, —  prejudices  not 
without  a  general  foundation  in 
reason.  For  my  part,  I  should  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  my 
mother's  choice,  even  if  I  had  not 
been  so  indifferent  at  the  time  to  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  house.  But  while  my 
mother  was  there,  I  knew  well  enough 
that  nothing  could  go  wrong ;  and  my 
housekeeping  mind  had  never  been 
so  much  at  ease  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. It  was  very  delightful  not  to 
be  accountable ;  and,  for  the  present, 
I  felt  exonerated  from  all  responsi- 
bilities. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
AN   INTRODUCTION. 

I  WOKE  one  morning,  after  a  sound 
sleep,  —  not  so  sound,  however,  but 
that  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  that, 
when  I  awoke,  I  could  recall  my 
dream.  It  was  a  very  odd  one.  I 
thought  I  was  a  hen,  strutting  about 
amongst  ricks  of  corn,  picking  here 
and  scratching  there,  followed  by  a 
whole  brood  of  chickens,  toward 
which  I  felt  exceedingly  benevolent 
and  attentive.  Suddenly  I  heard  the 
scream  of  a  hawk  in  the  air  above 
me,  and  instantly  gave  the  proper  cry 
to  fetch  the  little  creatures  under  my 
wings.  They  came  scurrying  to  me 
as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them,  — 
all  but  one,  which  wouldn't  mind  my 
cry,  although  I  kept  repeating  it 


again  and  again.  Meantime  the 
hawk  kept  screaming ;  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  didn't  care  for  any  of  those  that 
were  safe  under  my  wings,  but  only 
for  the  solitary  creature  that  kept 
pecking  away  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter.  About  it  I  grew  so  terribly 
anxious,  that  at  length  I  woke  with  a 
cry  of  misery  and  terror. 

The  moment  I  opened  my  eyes, 
there  was  my  mother,  standing  beside 
me.  The  room  was  so  dark  that  I 
thought  for  a  moment  what  a  fog 
there  must  be  ;  but  the  next,  I  forgot 
every  thing  at  hearing  a  little  cry, 
which  I  verily  believe,  in  my  stupid 
dream,  I  had  taken  for  the  voice  of 
the  hawk ;  whereas  it  was  the  cry  of 
my  first  and  only  chicken,  which  I 
had  not  yet  seen,  but  which  my 
mother  now  held  in  her  grand-mother- 
ly arms,  ready  to  hand  her  to  me.  I 
dared  not  speak  ;  for  I  felt  very  weak, 
and  was  afraid  of  crying  from  delight. 
I  looked  in  my  mother's  face  ;  and  she 
folded  back  the  clothes,  and  laid  the 
baby  down  beside  me,  with  its  little 
head  resting  on  my  arm. 

"  Draw  back  the  curtain  a  little 
bit,  mother  dear,"  I  whispered,  "  and 
let  me  see  what  it  is  like." 

I  believe  I  said  it,  for  I  was  not 
quite  a  mother  yet.  My  mother  did 
as  I  requested;  a  ray  of  clear  spring 
light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  little 
white  thing  by  my  side, — for  white 
she  was>  though  most  babies  are  red,  — 
and  if  I  dared  not  speak  before,  I 
could  not  now.  My  mother  went 
away  again,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire- 
side, leaving  me  with  my  baby.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  unutterable  content 
of  that  hour.  It  was  not  gladness, 
nor  was  it  thankfulness,  that  filled  my 
heart,  but  a  certain  absolute  content- 
ment, — just  on  the  point,  but  for  my 
want  of  strength,  of  blossoming  into 
unspeakable  gladness  and  thankful- 
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ness.  Somehow,  too,  there  was  min- 
gled with  it  a  sense  of  dignity,  as  if 
I  had  vindicated  for  myself  a  right  to 
a  part  in  the  creation ;  for  was  I  not 
proved  at  least  a  link  in  the  marvel- 
lous chain  of  existence,  in  carrying 
on  the  designs  of  the  great  Maker? 
Not  that  the  thought  was  there,  — 
only  the  feeling,  which  afterwards 
found  the  thought,  in  order  to  account 
for  its.  own  being.  Besides,  the  state 
of  perfect  repose  after  what  had 
passed  was  in  itself  bliss ;  the  very 
sense  of  weakness  was  delightful,  for 
I  had  earned  the  right  to  be  weak,  to 
rest  as  much  as  I  pleased,  to  be  im- 
portant, and  to  be  congratulated. 

Somehow  I  had  got  through.  The 
trouble  lay  behind  me  ;  and  here,  for 
the  sake  of  any  one  who  will  read  my 
poor  words,  I  record  the  conviction, 
that,  in  one  way  or  other,  special  in- 
dividual help  is  given  to  every  crea- 
ture to  endure  to  the  end.  I  think  I 
have  heard  my  father  say,  and  hith- 
erto it  has  been  my  own  experience, 
that  always  when  suffering,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  approached  the 
point  where  further  endurance  ap- 
peared impossible,  the  pulse  of  it  be- 
gan to  ebb,  and  a  lull  ensued.  I  do 
not  venture  to  found  any  general 
assertion  upon  this :  I  only  state  it 
as  a  fact  of  my  own  experience.  He 
who  does  not  allow  any  man  to  be 
tempted  above  that  he  is  able  to  bear, 
doubtless  acts  in  the  same  way  in  all 
kinds  of  trials. 

I  was  listening  to  the  gentle  talk 
about  me  in  the  darkened  room  — 
not  listening,  indeed,  only  aware  that 
loving  words  were  spoken.  Whether 
I  was  dozing,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
something  touched  my  lips.  I  did 
not  start.  I  had  been  dreadfully 
given  to  starting  for  a  long  time,  — 
so  much  so  that  I  was  quite  ashamed 
sometimes,  for  I  would  even  cry 


out,  —  I  who  had  always  been  so 
sharp  on  feminine  affectations  before  ; 
but  now  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
startle  me.  I  only  opened  my  eyes  ; 
and  there  was  my  great  big  huge 
bear  looking  down  on  me,  with  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  I  had  never  seen 
there  before.  But  even  his  presence 
could  not  ripple  the  waters  of  my 
deep  rest.  I  gave  him  half  a  smile,  — 
I  knew  it  was  but  half  a  smile,  but  I 
thought  it  would  do,  — closed  my  eyes, 
and  sunk  again,  not  into  sleep,  but 
into  that  same  blessed  repose.  I  re- 
member wondering  if  I  should  feel 
any  thing  like  that  for  the  first  hour 
or  two  after  I  was  dead.  May  there 
not  one  day  be  such  a  repose  for  all,  — 
only  the  heavenly  counterpart,  coming 
of  perfect  activity  instead  of  weary 
success  ? 

This  was  all  but  the  beginning  of 
endlessly  varied  pleasures.  I  dare 
say  the  mothers  would  let  me  go  on 
for  a  good  while  in  this  direction,  — 
perhaps  even  some  of  the  fathers 
could  stand  a  little  more  of  it ;  but  I 
must  remember,  that,  if  anybody  reads 
this  at  all,  it  will  have  multitudes  of 
readers  in  whom  the  chord  which 
could  alone  respond  to  such  experi- 
ences hangs  loose  over  the  sounding- 
board  of  their  being. 

By  slow  degrees  the  dajdight,  the 
light  of  work,  that  is,  began  to  pene- 
trate me,  or  rather  to  rise  in  my  being 
from  its  own  hidden  sun.  First  I 
began  to  wash  and  dress  my  baby 
myself.  One  who  has  not  tried  that 
kind  of  amusement  cannot  know  what 
endless  pleasure  it  affords.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  to  the  paternal  spectator 
it  appears  monotonous,  unproductive, 
unprogressive  ;  but  then  he,  looking 
upon  it  from  the  outside,  and  regard- 
ing the  process  with  a  speculative 
compassion,  and  not  with  sympathy, 
so  cannot  know  the  communion  into 
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which  it  brings  you  with  the  baby. 
I  remember  well  enough  what  my 
father  has  written  about  it  in  "  The 
Seaboard  Parish ; "  but  he  is  all 
wrong  —  I  mean  him  to  confess  that 
before  this  is  printed.  If  things  were 
done  as  he  proposes,  the  tenderness  of 
mothers  would  be  far  less  developed, 
and  the  moral  training  of  children 
would  be  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
period.  There,  papa  !  that's  some- 
thing in  your  own  style  ! 

Next  I  began  to  order  the  dinners ; 
and  the  very  day  on  which  I  first 
ordered  the  dinner,  I  took  my  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  A  happier 
little  party  —  well,  of  course,  I  saw 
it  all  through  the  rose-mists  of  my 
motherhood,  but  I  am  nevertheless 
told  to  assert  that  my  husband  was 
happy,  and  that  my  mother  was  hap- 
py ;  and  if  there  was  one  more  guest 
at  the  table  concerning  whom  I  am 
not  prepared  to  assert  that  he  was 
•  happy,  I  can  confidently  affirm  that 
he  was  merry  and  gracious  and  talk- 
ative, originating  three  parts  of  the 
laughter  of  the'  evening.  To  watch 
him  with  the  baby  was  a  pleasure 
even  to  the  heart  of  a  mother,  anxious 
as  she  must  be  when  any  one,  espe- 
cially a  gentleman,  more  especially  a 
bachelor,  and  most  especially  a  young 
bachelor,  takes  her  precious  little 
wax-doll  in  his  arms,  and  pretends  to 
know  all  about  the  management  of 
such.  It  was  he  indeed  who  intro- 
duced her  to  the  dining-room;  for, 
leaving  the  table  during  dessert,  he 
returned  bearing  her  in  his  arms,  to 
my  astonishment,  and  even  mild  ma- 
ternal indignation  at  the  liberty. 
Resuming  his  seat,  and  pouring  out 
for  his  charge,  as  he  pretended,  a 
glass  of  old  port,  he  said  in  the  sober- 
est voice  :  — 

"Charles  Percivale,  with  all  the 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  occasion,  1, 


the  old  moon,  with  the  new  moon  in 
my  arms,  propose  the  health  of  Miss 
Percivale  on  her  first  visit  to  this 
boring  bullet  of  a  world.  By  the 
way,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  she  car- 
ries her  atmosphere  with  her  !  " 

Here1  I,  stupidly  thinking  he  re- 
flected on  the  atmosphere  of  baby, 
rose  to  take  her  from  him  with  sup- 
pressed indignation  ;  for  why  should 
a  man,  who  assumes  a  baby  unbidden, 
be  so  very  much  nicer  than  a  woman 
who  accepts  her  as  given,  and  makes 
the  best  of  it  ?  But  he  declined  giv- 
ing her  up. 

"  I'm  not  pinching  her,"  he  said. 

"No;  but  I  am  afraid  you  fini  her 
disagreeable." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  is  the  nicest 
of  little  ladies;  for  she  lets  you  talk 
all  the  nonsense  you  like,  and  never 
takes  the  least  offence." 

I  sat  down  again  directly. 

"  I  propose  her  health,"  he  repeated, 
"  coupled  with  that  of  her  mother,  to 
whom  I,  for  one,  am  more  obliged 
than  I  can  explain,  for  at  length 
convincing  me  that  I  belong  no  more 
to  the  youth  of  my  country,  but  am  an 
uncle  with  a  homuncle  in  his  arms." 

"  Wifie,  your  health  !  Baby,  yours 
too ! "  said  my  husband  ;  and  the 
ladies  drank  the  toast  in  silence. 

It  is  time  I  explained  who  this 
fourth  —  or  should  I  say  fifth  ?  — 
person  in  our  family  party  was.  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  my  Per- 
civale, by  name  Roger.  —  still  more 
unsuccessful  than  he  ;  of  similar  trust- 
worthiness, but  less  equanimity;  for  he 
was  subject  to  sudden  elevations  and 
depressions  of  the  inner  barometer. 
I  shall  have  more  to  tell  about  him 
by  and  by.  Meantime  it  is  enough 
to  mention  that  my  daughter  —  how 
grand  I  thought  it  when  I  first  said 
my  daughter!  —  now  began  her  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  Before  long 
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he  was  her  chief  favorite  next  to  her 
mother  and  —  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
conscientiously  add  father  ;  for,  at  a 
certain  early  period  of  her  history, 
the  child  showed  a  decided  preference 
for  her  uncle  over  her  father. 

But  it  is  time  I  put  a  stop  to  this 
ooze  of  maternal  memories.  Having 
thus  introduced  mjr  baby  and  her  Un- 
cle Roger,  I  close  the  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MY    FIRST   DINNER-PARTY.         A   NEG- 
ATIVED   PROPOSAL. 

IT  may  well  be  believed  that  we 
had  not  yet  seen  much  company  in 
our  little  house.  To  parties  my  hus- 
band had  a  great  dislike ;  evening 
parties  he  eschewed  utterly,  and 
never  accepted  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner, except  it  were  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  or  to  that  of  one  of  my  few 
relatives  in  London,  whom,  for  my 
sake,  he  would  not  displease.  There 
were  not  many,  even  among  his  artist- 
acquaintances,  whom  he  cared  to 
visit ;  and,  altogether,  I  fear  he  passed 
for  an  unsociable  man.  I  am  certain 
he  would  have  sold  more  pictures  if 
he  had  accepted  what  invitations 
came  in  his  way.  But  to  hint  at 
such  a  thing  would,  I  knew,  crystal- 
lize his  dislike  into  a  resolve. 

One  day,  after  I  had  got  quite 
strong  again,  as  I  was  sitting  by  him 
in  the  study,  with  my  baby  on  my 
knee,  I  proposed  that  we  should  ask 
some  friends  to  dinner.  Instead  of 
objecting  to  the  procedure  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  which  I  confess  I  had 
half  anticipated,  he  only  asked  me 
whom  I  thought  of  inviting.  When 
I  mentioned  the  Morleys,  he  made  no 
reply,  but  went  on  with  his  painting 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  me  ;  whence  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  proposal  was 
disagreeable  to  him. 


"  You  see,  we  have  been  twice  to 
dine  with  them/'  I  said. 

"Well,  don't  you  think  that 
enough  for  a  while  ?  " 

"  I'm  talking  of  asking  them  hero 
now." 

"Couldn't  you  go  and  see  your 
cousin  some  morning  instead?" 

"It's  not  that  I  want  to  see  my 
cousin  particularly.  I  want  to  ask 
them  to  dinner." 

"Oh!"  he  said,  as  if  he  couldn't 
in  the  least  make  out  what  I  was 
after,  "  I  thought  people  asked  people 
because  they  desired  their  company." 

"But,  you  see,  we  owe  them  a 
dinner." 

"Owe  them  a  dinner!  Did  you 
borrow  one,  then  ?  " 

"Percivale,  why  will  you  pretend 
to  be  so  stupid  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I'm  only  pretending  to 
be  the  other  thing." 

"Do  you  consider  yourself  under 
no  obligation  to  people  who  ask  you 
to  dinner  ?  " 

"None  in  the  least  —  if  I  accept 
the  invitation.  That  is  the  natural 
acknowledgment  of  their  kindness. 
Surely  my  company  is  worth  my  din- 
ner. It  is  far  more  trouble  to  me  to 
put  on  black  clothes  and  a  white 
choker  and  go  to  their  house,  than  it 
is  for  them  to  ask  me,  or,  in  a  house 
like  theirs,  to  have  the  necessary 
preparations  made  for  receiving  me 
in  a  manner  befitting  their  dignity. 
I  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in 
going :  is  not  that  enough  ?  You 
know  how  much  I  prefer  a  chop  with 
my  wife  alone  to  the  grandest  dinner 
the  grandest  of  her  grand  relations 
could  give  me." 

"Now,  don't  you  make  game  of 
my  grand  relations.  I'm  not  sure 
that  you  haven't  far  grander  relations 
yourself,  only  you  say  so  little  about 
them,  they  might  all  have  been 
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transported  for  housebreaking.  Tell 
me  honestly,  don't  you  think  it  natu- 
ral, if  a  friend  asks  you  to  dinner,  that 
you  should  ask  him  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  it  would  give  him  any 
pleasure.  But  just  imagine  your 
Cousin  Morley  dining  at  our  table. 
Do  you  think  he  would  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  must  have  some- 
body in  to  help  Jemima." 

"  And  somebody  to  wait,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  Percivale." 

"And  what  Thackeray  calls  cold 
balls  handed  about  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  have  them  cold." 

"  But  they  would  be." 

I  was  by  this  time  so  nearly  cry- 
ing, that  I  said  nothing  here. 

"  My  love,"  he  resumed,  "  I  object 
to  the  whole  thing.  It's  all  false  to- 
gether. I  have  not  the  least  disin- 
clination to  asking  a  few  friends  who 
would  enjoy  being  received  in  the 
same  style  as  your  father  or  my 
brother ;  namely,  to  one  of  our  better 
dinners,  and  perhaps  something  bet- 
ter to  drink  than  I  can  afford  every 
day ;  but  just  think  with  what  uneasy 
compassion  Mr.  Morley  would  regard 
our  poor  ambitions,  even  if  you  had 
an  occasional  cook  and  an  under- 
taker's man.  And  what  would  he  do 
without  his  glass  of  dry  sherry  after 
his  soup,  and  his  hock  and  cham- 
pagne later,  not  to  mention  his  fine 
claret  or  tawny  port  afterwards?  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  these  things 
good  enough  for  him  without  laying 
in  a  stock  ;  and,  that  you  know,  would 
be  as  absurd  as  it  is  impossible." 

"  Oh,  you  gentlemen  always  think 
so  much  of  the  wine  !  " 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  as  necessary  to 
Mr.  Morley's  comfort  as  the  dainties 
you  would  provide  him  with.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  ask  him. 
He  would  not,  could  not,  enjoy  it." 


"If  he  didn't  like  it,  he  needn't 
come  again,"  I  said,  cross  with  the 
objections  of  which  I  could  not  but  see 
the  justice. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  you  have  an 
odd  notion  of  hospitality,"  said  my 
bear.  "  You  may  be  certain,"  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that 
a  man  so  well  aware  of  his  own  im- 
portance will  take  it  far  more  as  a 
compliment  that  you  do  not  presume 
to  invite  him  to  your  house,  but  are 
content  to  enjoy  his  society  when  he 
asks  you  to  his." 

"  I  don't  choose  to  take  such  an  in- 
ferior position,"  I  said. 

"  You  can't  help  it,  my  dear,"  he 
returned.  "  Socially  considered,  you 
are  his  inferior.  You  cannot  give 
dinners  he  would  regard  with  any 
thing  better  than  a  friendly  contempt, 
combined  with  a  certain  mild  indig- 
nation at  your  having  presumed  to 
ask  him,  used  to  such  different 
ways.  It  is  far  more  graceful  to  ac- 
cept the  small  fact,  and  let  him  have 
his  whim,  which  is  not  a  subversive 
one  or  at  all  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity, being  of  a  sort  easy  to  cure. 
Ha  !  ha !  ha !  " 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  are  laughing 
at  ?  "  I  said  with  severity. 

"  I  was  only  fancying  how  such  a 
man  must  feel,  —  if  what  your  blessed 
father  believes  be  true,  —  when  he  is 
stripped  all  at  once  of  every  possible 
source  of  consequence,  —  stripped  of 
position,  funds,  house,  including  cel- 
lar, clothes,  body,  including  stom- 
ach "— 

"There,  there!  don't  be  vulgar. 
It  is  not  like  you,  Percivale." 

"My  love,  there  is  far  greater  vul- 
garity in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the . 
inevitable,  either  in  society  or  in 
physiology.  Just  ask  my  brother 
his  experience  in  regard  of  the  word 
to  which  you  object." 
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"  I  will  leave  that  to  you." 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  ine,  my  wife," 
he  said. 

"  I  don't  like  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  my  debts." 

"  Back  to  the  starting-point,  like  a 
hunted  hare !  A  woman's  way,"  he 
said  merrily,  hoping  to  make  me 
laugh  ;  for  he  could  not  doubt  I  should 
see  the  absurdity  of  my  position  with 
a  moment's  reflection.  But  I  was  out 
of  temper,  and  chose  to  pounce  upon 
the  liberty  taken  with  my  sex,  and 
regard  it  as  an  insult.  Without  a 
word  I  rose,  pressed  my  baby  to  my 
bosom  as  if  her  mother  had  been  left 
a  widow,  and  swept  away.  Percivale 
started  to  his  feet.  I  did  not  see,  but 
I  knew  he  gazed  after  me  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  I  heard  him  sit  down  to 
his  painting  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, but,  I  knew,  with  a  sharp  pain 
inside  his  great  chest.  For  me,  I 
found  the  precipice,  or  Jacob's  ladder, 
I  had  to  climb,  very  subversive  of  my 
dignity  j.  for  when  a  woman  has  to 
hold  a  baby  in  one  arm,  and  with  the 
hand  of  the  other  lift  the  front  of  her 
skirt  in  order  to  walk  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  staircase,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  her  to  sweep  any  more. 

When  I  reached  the  top,  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  the  picture  he 
had  made  of  me,  with  the  sunset-shine 
coming  through  the  window,  flashed 
upon  my  memory.  All  dignity  for- 
gotten, I  bolted  through  the  door  at 
the  top,  flung  my  baby  into  the  arms 
of  her  nurse,  turned,  almost  tumbled 
headlong  down  the  precipice,  and  al- 
together tumbled  down  at  my  hus- 
band's chair.  I  couldn't  speak;  I 
could  only  lay  my  head  on  his  knees. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "you  shall  ask 
the  great  Pan  Jan  with  his  button 
atop,  if  you  like.  I'll  do  my  best  for 
him." 

Between   crying   and   laughing,  I 


nearly  did  what  I  have  never  really 
done  yet,  —  I  nearly  went  off.  There  ! 
I  am  sure  that  phrase  is  quite  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  word  I  wrote  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  ;  and  there  it  shall  stand, 
as  a  penance  for  having  called  any 
word  my  husband  used  vulgar. 

"I  was  very  naughty,  Percivale,"  I 
said.  "I  will  give  a  dinner-party, 
and  it  shall  be  such  as  you  shall  en- 
joy, and  I  won't  ask  Mr.  Morley." 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,"  he  said ; 
"  and  the  next  time  Mr.  Morley  asks 
us  I  will  go  without  a  grumble,  and 
make  myself  as  agreeable  as  I  can." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
MY   FIRST   DINNER-PARTY. 

IT  may  have  seemed,  to  some  of 
my  readers,  occasion  for  surprise  that 
the  mistress  of  a  household  should 
have  got  so  far  in  the  construction 
of  a  book  without  saying  a  word 
about  her  own  or  other  people's  ser- 
vants in  general.  Such  occasion  shall 
no  longer  be  afforded  them ;  for  now 
I  am  going  to  say  several  things 
about  one  of  mine,  and  thereby  intro- 
duce a  few  results  of  much  experience 
and  some  thought.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  made  a  single  discovery, 
but  only  to  have  achieved  what  I 
count  a  certain  measure  of  success ; 
which,  however,  I  owe  largely  to  my 
own  poverty,  and  the  stupidity  of  my 
cook. 

I  have  had  a  good  many  servants 
since,  but  Jemima  seems  a  fixture. 
How  this  has  come  about,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  in  ever  so  many  words. 
Over  and  over  I  have  felt,  and  may 
feel  again  before  the  day  is  ended,  a 
profound  sympathy  with  Sindbad  the 
sailor,  when  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
was  on  his  back,  and  the  hope  of  ever 
getting  him  off  it  had  not  yet  begun 
to  dawn.  She  has  by  turns  every 
fault  under  the  sun,  —  I  say  fault 
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only;  will  struggle  with  one  for  a 
day,  and  succumb  to  it  for  a  month ; 
while  the  smallest  amount  of  praise 
is  sufficient  to  render  her  incapable 
of  deserving  a  word  of  commendation 
for  a  week.  She  is  intensely  stupid, 
with  a  remarkable  genius — yes, 
genius  —  for  cooking.  My  father 
says  that  all  stupidity  is  caused,  or  at 
least  maintained,  by  conceit.  I  can- 
not quite  accompany  him  to  his  con- 
clusions; but  I  have  seen  plainly 
enough  that  the  stupidest  people  are 
the  most  conceited,  which  in  some 
degree  favors  them.  It  was  long  an 
impossibility  to  make  her  see,  or  at 
least  own,  that  she  was  to  blame  for 
any  thing.  If  the  dish  she  had  last 
time  cooked  to  perfection  made  its  ap- 
pearance the  next  time  uneatable,  she 
would  lay  it  all  to  the  silly  oven, 
which  was  too  hot  or  too  cold ;  or  the 
silly  pepper-pot,  the  top  of  which  fell 
off  as  she  was  using  it.  She  had  no 
sense  of  the  value  of  proportion,  — 
would  insist,  for  instance,  that  she  had 
made  the  cake  precisely  as  she  had 
been  told,  but  suddenly  betray  that 
she  had  not  weighed  the  flour,  which 
could  be  of  no  consequence,  seeing 
she  had  weighed  every  thing  else. 

"Please,  'm,  could  you  eat  your 
dinner  now?  for  it's  all  ready,"  she 
came  saying  an  hour  before  dinner- 
time, the  very  first  day  after  my 
mother  left.  Even  now  her  desire 
to  be  punctual  is  chiefly  evidenced 
by  absurd  precipitancy,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  doing  every  thing  either  to  a 
pulp  or  a  cinder.  Yet  here  she  is, 
and  here  she  is  likely  to  remain,  so 
far  as  I  see,  till  death,  or  some  other 
catastrophe)*  us  do  part.  The  reason 
of  it  is,  that,  with  all  her  faults  — 
and  they  are  innumerable  —  she  has 
some  heart;  yes,  after  deducting  all 
that  can  be  laid  to  the  account  of  a 
certain  cunning  perception  that  she 


is  well  off,  she  has  yet  a  good  deal 
of  genuine  attachment  left ;  and  after 
setting  down  the  half  of  her  posses- 
sions to  the  blarney  which  is  the 
natural  weapon  of  the  weak-witted 
Celt,  there  seems  yet  left  in  her  of 
the  vanishing  clan  instinct  enough  to 
render  her  a  jealous  partisan  of  her 
master  and  mistress. 

Those  who  care  only  for  being 
well- served  will  of  course  feel  con- 
temptuous towards  any  one  who 
would  put  up  with  such  a  woman  for 
a  single  moment  after  she  could  find 
another;  but  both  I  and  my  husband 
have  a  strong  preference  for  living  in 
a  family,  rather  than  in  a  hotel.  I 
know  many  houses  in  which  the 
master  and  mistress  are  far  more  like 
the  lodgers,  on  sufferance  of  their  own 
servants.  I  have  seen  a  worthy  lady 
go  about  wringing  her  hands  because 
she  could  not  get  her  orders  attended 
to  in  the  emergency  of  a  slight  acci- 
dent, not  daring  to  go  down  to  her 
own  kitchen,  as  her  love  prompted, 
and  expedite  the  ministration.  I  am 
at  least  mistress  in  my  own  house ; 
my  servants  are,  if  not  yet  so  much 
members  of  the  family  as  I  could 
wish,  gradually  becoming  more  so ; 
there  is  a  circulation  of  common  life 
through  the  household,  rendering  us 
an  organization,  although  as  yet  per- 
haps a  low  one  ;  I  am  sure  of  being 
obeyed,  and  there  are  no  underhand 
out-of-door  connections.  When  I  go 
to  the  houses  of  my  rich  relations, 
and  hear  what  they  say  concerning 
their  servants,  I  feel  as  if  they  were 
living  over  a  mine,  which  might  any 
day  be  sprung,  and  blow  them  into  a 
state  of  utter  helplessness ;  and  I  re- 
turn to  my  house  blessed  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  little  kingdom  is 
my  own,  and  that,  although  it  is  not 
free  from  internal  upheavings  and 
stormy  commotions,  these  are  such  as 
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to  be  within  the  control  and  restraint 
of  the  general  family  influences ; 
while  the  blunders  of  the  cook  seem 
such  trifles  beside  the  evil  customs 
established  in  most  kitchens  of  which 
I  know  any  thing,  that  they  are 
turned  even  into  sources  of  congratu- 
lation as  securing  her  services  for 
ourselves.  More  than  once  my  hus- 
band has  insisted  on  raising  her 
wages,  on  the  ground  of  the  endless 
good  he  gets  in  his  painting  from  the 
merriment  her  oddities  afford  him,  — 
namely,  the  clear  insight,  which,  he 
asserts,  is  the  invariable  consequence. 
I  must  in  honesty  say,  however,  that 
I  have  seen  him  something  else  than 
merry  with  her  behavior,  many  a 
time. 

But  I  find  the  things  I  have  to  say 
so  crowd  upon  me,  that  I  must  either 
proceed  to  arrange  them  under  heads, 
—  which  would  immediately  deprive 
them  of  any  right  to  a  place  in  my 
story,  —  or  keep  them  till  they  are 
naturally  swept  from  the  bank  of  my 
material  by  the  slow  wearing  of  the 
current  of  my  narrative.  I  prefer  the 
latter,  because  I  think  my  readers  will. 

What  with  one  thing  and  another, 
this  thing  to  be  done  and  that  thing 
to  be  avoided,  there  was  nothing 
more  said  about  the  dinner-party, 
until  my  father  came  to  see  us  in  the 
month  of  July.  I  was  to  have  paid 
them  a  visit  before  then ;  but  things 
had  come  in  the  way  of  that  also, 
and  now  my  father  was  commissioned 
by  my  mother  to  arrange  for  my  go- 
ing the  next  month. 

As  soon  as  I  had  shown  my  father 
to  his  little  room,  I  ran  down  to  Per- 
civale. 

"  Papa  is  come,"  I  said. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  he 
answered,  laying  down  his  palette 
and  brushes.  "  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"Gone  up  stairs,"  I  answered.    "I 


wouldn't  disturb  you  till  he  came 
down  again." 

He  answered  with  that  world- wide 
English  phrase,  so  suggestive  of  a 
hopeful  disposition,  "  All  right ! " 
And  with  all  its  grumbling,  and  the 
tristesse  which  the  French  consider 
its  chief  characteristic,  I  think  my 
father  is  right,  who  says,  tliat,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  England  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be,  saved  by  hope. 
Resuming  his  implements,  my  hus- 
band added,  — 

"  I  haven't  quite  finished  my  pipe, 
—  I  will  go  on  till  he  comes  down." 

Although  he  laid  it  on  his  pipe,  I 
knew  well  enough  it  was  just  that 
little  bit  of  paint  he  wanted  to  finish, 
and  not  the  residue  of  tobacco  in  the 
black  and  red  bowl. 

"  And  now  we'll  have  our  dinner- 
party," I  said. 

I  do  believe,  that,  for  all  the  non- 
sense I  had  talked  about  returning 
invitations,  the  real  thing  at  my 
heart  even  then  was  an  impulse 
towards  hospitable  entertainment, 
and  the  desire  to  see  my  husband 
merry  with  his  friends,  under  —  shall 
I  say  it  ?  —  the  protecting  wing  of 
his  wife.  For,  as  mother  of  the 
family,  the  wife  has  to  mother  her 
husband  also ;  to  consider  him  as  her 
first-born,  and  look  out  for  what  will 
not  only  give  him  pleasure  but  be 
good  for  him.  And  I  may  just  add 
here,  that  for  a  long  time  my  bear 
has  fully  given  in  to  this. 

"  And  who  are  you  going  to  ask  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  to 
begin  with,  and"  — 

"  No,  no,  "  I  answered.  "  We 
are  going  to  have  a  jolly  evening  of 
it,  with  nobody  present  who  will 
make  you  either  anxious  or  annoyed. 
Mr.  Blackstone,"  —  he  wasn't  mar- 
ried then,  —  "  Miss  Clare,  I  think,  — 
and  "  — 
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^  What  do  you  ask  her  for  ?  " 

"I  won't  if  you  don't  like  her, 
but"  — 

"  I  haven't  had  a  chance  of  liking 
or  disliking  her  yet." 

"  That  is  partly  why  I  want  to  ask 
her,  —  I  am  so  sure  you  would  like 
her  if  you  knew  her." 

"  Where  did  you  tell  me  you  had 
met  her  ?  " 

"  At  Cousin  Judy's.  I  must  have 
one  lady  to  keep  me  in  countenance 
with  so  many  gentlemen,  you  know. 
I  have  another  reason  for  asking  her, 
which  I  would  rather  you  should  find 
out  than  I  tell  you.  Do  you  mind?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  don't 
think  she  will  spoil  the  fun." 

"I  am  sure  she  won't.  Then 
there's  your  brother  Roger." 

"  Of  course.     Who  more  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  will  do.  There  will 
be  six  of  us  then,  —  quite  a  large 
enough  party  for  our  little  dining- 
room." 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  dine  here  ? 
It;  wouldn't  be  so  hot,  and  we  should 
have  more  room." 

I  liked  the  idea.  The  night  be- 
fore, Percivale  arranged  every  thing, 
so  tha't  not  only  his  paintings,  of 
which  he  had  far  too  many,  and 
which  were  huddled  about  the  room, 
but  all  his  properties  as  well,  should 
be  accessory  to  a  picturesque  effect. 
And  when  the  table  was  covered  with 
the  glass  and  plate,  — of  which  latter 
my  mother  had  taken  care  I  should 
not  be  destitute,  —  and  adorned  with 
the  flowers  which  Roger  brought  me 
from  Covent  Garden,  assisted  by  a 
few  of  our  own,  I  thought  the  bird's- 
eye  view  from  the  top  of  Jacob's  lad- 
der a  very  pretty  one  indeed. 

Resolved  that  Percivale  should  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  as  regarded 
the  simplicity  of  my  arrangements, 
I  gave  orders  that  our  little  Ethel, 


who  at  that  time  of  the  evening  was 
always  asleep,  should  be  laid  on  the 
couch  in  my  room  off  the  study,  with 
the  door  ajar,  so  that  Sarah,  who  was 
now  her  nurse,  might  wait  with  an 
easy  mind.  The  dinner  was  brought 
in  by  the  outer  door  of  the  study,  to 
avoid  the  awkwardness  and  possible 
disaster  of  the  private  precipice. 

The  principal  dish,  a  small  sir- 
loin of  beef,  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  a  couple  of  boiled  fowls, 
as  I  thought,  before  me.  But  when 
the  covers  were  removed,  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  they  were  roasted. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Perci- 
vale ?  "  I  asked.  "  Isn't  it  sirloin  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  an  adept  in  such  mat- 
ters," he  replied.  "  I  should  say  it 
was." 

My  father  gave  a  glance  at  the 
joint.  Something  seemed  to  be 
wrong.  I  rose  and  went  to  my  hus- 
band's side.  Powers  of  cuisine ! 
Jemima  had  roasted  the  fowls,  and 
boiled  the  sirloin.  My  exclamation 
was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of 
laughter,  led  by  my  father.  I  was 
trembling  in  the  balance  between 
mortification  on  my  own  account  and 
sympathy  with  the  evident  amuse- 
ment of  my  father  and  Mr.  Black- 
stone.  But  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Morley  might  have  been  and  was 
not  of  the  party  came  with  such  a 
pang  and  such  a  relief,  that  it  set- 
tled the  point,  and  I  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  dare  say  it's  all  right,"  said 
Roger.  "  Why  shouldn't  a  sirloin  be 
boiled  as  well  as  roasted  ?  I  venture 
to  assert  that  it  is  all  a  whim,  and  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  discovery 
to  swell  the  number  of  those  which 
already  owe  their  being  to  blunders." 

"  Let  us  all  try  a  slice,  then,"  said 
Mr.  Blackstone,  "and  compare  re- 
sults." 
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This  was  agreed  to ;  and  a  solemn 
silence  followed,  during  which  each 
sought  acquaintance  with  the  new 
dish. 

"  I  ain  sorry  to  say,"  remarked  my 
father,  speaking  first,  "  that  Roger  is 
all  wrong,  and  we  have  only  made  the 
discovery  that  custom  is  right.  It  is 
plain  enough  why  sirloin  is  always 
roasted." 

"I  yield  myself  convinced,"  said 
Roger. 

"  And  I  am  certain,"  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  "  that  if  the  loin  set  before  the 
king,  whoever  he  was,  had  been  boiled, 
he  would  never  have  knighted  it." 

Thanks  to  the  loin,  the  last  possi- 
ble touch  of  constraint  had  vanished, 
and  the  party  grew  a  very  merry  one. 
The  apple-pudding  which  followed 
was  declared  perfect,  and  eaten  up. 
Percivale  produced  some  good  wine 
from  somewhere,  which  evidently 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, my  father  included,  who  likes 
a  good  glass  of  wine  as  well  as  any- 
body. But  a  tiny  little  whimper 
called  me  away,  and  Miss  Clare  ac- 
companied me  ;  the  gentlemen  insist- 
ing that  we  should  return  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  bring  the  homuncle,  as 
Roger  called  the  baby,  with  us. 

When  we  returned,  the  two  clergy- 
men were  in  close  conversation,  and 
the  other  two  gentlemen  were  chiefly 
listening.  My  father  was  saying,  — 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  see  how  any 
man  can  do  his  duty  as  a  clergyman 
who  doesn't  visit  his  parishioners." 

"  In  London  it  is  simply  impossi- 
ble," returned  Mr.  Blackstone.  "  In 
the  country  you  are  welcome  where- 
ever  you  go  ;  any  visit  I  might  pay 
would  most  likely  be  regarded  either 
as  an  intrusion,  or  as  giving  the  right 
to  pecuniary  aid,  of  which  evils  the 
latter  is  the  worse.  There  are  por- 
tions of  every  London  parish  which 


clergymen  and  their  coadjutors  have 
so  degraded  by  the  practical  teaching 
of  beggary,  that  they  have  blocked 
up  every  door  to  a  healthy  spiritual 
relation  between  them  and  pastor  pos- 
sible." 

"  Would  you  not  give  alms  at  all, 
then  ?  " 

"  One  thing,  at  least,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  upon,  —  that  alms  from 
any  but  the  hand  of  personal  friend- 
ship tend  to  evil,  and  will,  in  the  long 
run,  increase  misery." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  suppose  the 
proper  relation  between  a  London 
clergyman  and  his  parishioners  ?  " 

"  One,  I  am  afraid,  which  does  not 
at  present  exist,  —  one  which  it  is  his 
first  business  perhaps  to  bring  about. 
I  confess  I  regard  with  a  repulsion 
amounting  to  horror  the  idea  of  walk- 
ing into  a  poor  man's  house,  except 
either  I  have  business  with  him,  or 
desire  his  personal  acquaintance." 

"  But  if  our  office  "  — 

"  Makes  it  my  business  to  serve  — 
not  to  assume  authority  over  th^m 
especially  to  the  degree  of  forcing 
service  upon  them.  I  will  not  say 
how  far  intimacy  may  not  justify  you 
in  immediate  assault  upon  a  man's 
conscience  ;  but  I  shrink  from  any 
plan  that  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  poor  are  more  wicked  than 
the  rich.  Why  don't  we  send  mis- 
sionaries to  Belgravia  ?  The  outside 
of  the  cup  and  platter  may  sometimes 
be  dirtier  than  the  inside." 

"  Your  missionary  could  hardly 
force  his  way  through  the  servants  to 
the  boudoir  or  drawing-room." 

"  And  the  poor  have  no  servants  to 
defend  them." 

I  have  recorded  this  much  of  the 
conversation  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing Miss  Clare,  who  now  spoke. 

"  Don't  you  think,»sir,"  she  asked, 
addressing  my  father,  "  that  the  help 
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one  can  give  to  another  must  always 
depend  on  the  measure  in  which  one 
is  free  one's  self  ?  " 

My  father  was  silent  —  thinking. 
We  were  all  silent.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  There,  papa  !  that  is  something  after 
your  own  heart."  With  marked  def- 
erence and  solemnity  he  answered  at 
length,  — 

"  I  have  little  doubt  you  are  right, 
Miss  Clare.  That  puts  the  question 
upon  its  own  eternal  foundation.  The 
mode  used  must  be  of  infinitely  less  im- 
portance than  the  person  who  uses  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
far  more  attentive  regard  than  hith- 
erto. Indeed,  the  eyes  of  all  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  be  scanning  the  small 
woman;  but  she  bore  the  scrutiny 
well,  if  indeed  she  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  it ;  and  my  husband  began 
to  find  out  one  of  my  reasons  for  ask- 
ing her,  which  was  simply  that  he 
might  see  her  face.  At  this  moment 
it  was  in  one  of  its  higher  phases.  It 
was,  at  its  best,  a  grand  face,  —  at  its 
worst,  a  suffering  face;  a  little  too 
large,  perhaps,  for  the  small  body 
which  it  crowned  with  a  flame  of  soul ; 
but  while  you  saw  her  face  you  never 
thought  of  the  rest  of  her ;  and  her 
attire  seemed  to  court  an  escape  from 
all  observation. 

"  But,"  my  father  went  on,  looking 
at  Mr.  Blackstone,  "  I  am  anxious, 
from  the  clergyman's  point  of  view, 
to  know  what  my  friend  here  thinks 
he  must  try  to  do  in  his  very  difficult 
position." 

"  I  think  the  best  thing  I  could  do," 
returned  Mr.  Blackstone,  laughing, 
"  would  be  to  go  to  school  to  Miss 
Clare." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  my  father 
responded. 

"  But,  in  the  mean  time.  I  should 
prefer  the  chaplaincy  of  a  suburban 
cemetery." 


"  Certainly  your  charge  would  be  a 
less  troublesome  one.  Your  congre- 
gation would  be  quiet  enough,  at 
least,"  said  Roger. 

" '  Then  are  they  glad  because  they 
be  quiet,' "  said  my  father,  as  if  un- 
consciously uttering  his  own  reflec- 
tions. But  he  was  a  little  cunning, 
and  would  say  things  like  that  when, 
fearful  of  irreverence,  he  wanted  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  conversation. 

"  But,  surely,"  said  Miss  Clare,  "  a 
more  active  congregation  would  be 
quite  as  desirable." 

She  had  one  fault — no,  defect: 
she  was  slow  to  enter  into  the  humor 
of  a  thing.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  first  aspect  of  any  bit  of  fun  pre- 
sented to  her  was  that  of  something 
wrong.  A  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever, almost  always  ended  in  a  sunny 
laugh,  partly  at  her  own  stupidity,  as 
she  called  it. 

"You  mistake  my  meaning,"  said 
Mr.  Blackstone.  "  My  chief,  almost 
sole,  attraction  to  the  regions  of  the 
grave  is  the  sexton,  and  not  the  pla- 
cidity of  the  inhabitants ;  though 
perhaps  Miss  Clare  might  value  that 
more  highly  if  she  had  more  experi- 
ence of  how  noisy  human  nature  can 
be." 

Miss  Clare  gave  a  little  smile,  which 
after-knowledge  enabled  me  to  inter- 
pret as  meaning,  "  Perhaps  I  do 
know  a  trifle  about  it ; "  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"My  first  inquiry,"  he  went  on, 
"before  accepting  such  an  appoint- 
ment, would  be  as  to  the  character 
and  mental  habits  of  the  sexton.  If 
I  found  him  a  man  capable  of  regard- 
ing human  nature  from  a  stand-point 
of  his  own,  I  should  close  with  the 
offer  at  once.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  common-place  man,  who  made 
faultless  responses,  and  cherished  the 
friendship  of  the  undertaker,  I  should 
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decline.  In  fact,  I  should  regard  the 
sexton  as  my  proposed  master;  and 
whether  I  should  accept  the  place  or 
not  would  depend  altogether  on  wheth- 
er I  liked  him  or  not.  Think  what 
revelations  of  human  nature  a  real 
man  in  such  a  position  could  give  me  : 
'Hand  me  the  shovel.  You  stop  a 
bit,  —  you're  out  of  breath.  Sit  down 
on  that  stone  there,  and  light  your 
pipe  ;  here's  some  tobacco.  Now  tell 
me  the  rest  of  the  story.  How  did 
the  old  fellow  get  on  after  he  had 
buried  his  termagant  wife  ?  '  That's 
how  I  should  treat  him  ;  and  I  should 
get,  in  return,  such  a  succession  of 
peeps  into  human  life  and  intent  and 
aspirations,  as,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  would  send  me  to  the  next  vic- 
arage that  turned  up  a  sadder  and 
wiser  man,  Mr.  Walton." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  my  father ; 
but  whether  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Blackstone,  or  in  latent  disapproval 
of  a  tone  judged  unbecoming  to  a 
clergyman,  I  cannot  tell.  Sometimes, 
I  confess,  I  could  not  help  suspecting 
the  source  of  the  deficiency  in  humor 
which  he  often  complained  of  in  me ; 
but  I  always  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  seemed  such  a  deficiency  in 
him  was  only  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  deeper  feeling. 

Miss  Clare  was  the  first  to  leave. 

"  What  a  lovely  countenance  that 
is ! "  said  my  husband,  the  moment 
she  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  She  is  a  very  remarkable  woman," 
said  my  father. 

"  I  suspect  she  knows  a  good  deal 
more  than  most  of  us,"  said  Mr. 
Blackstone.  "  Did  you  see  how  her 
face  lighted  up  always  before  she  said 
any  thing?  You  can  never  come 
nearer  to  seeing  a  thought  than  in 
her  face  just  before  she  speaks." 


"  What  is  she  ?  "  asked  Roger. 

"  Can't  you  see  what  she  is  ?  "  re- 
turned his  brother.  "  She's  a  saint, 
—  Saint  Clare." 

"If  you  had  been  a  Scotchman, 
now,"  said  Roger,  "that  fine  name 
would  have  sunk  to  Sinkler  in  your 
mouth." 

"Not  a  more  vulgar  corruption, 
however,  than  is  common  in  the 
mouths  of  English  lords  and  ladies, 
when  they  turn  St.  John  into  Sing&n, 
reminding  one  of  nothing  but  the 
French  for  an  ape,"  said  my  fa- 
ther. 

"  But  what  does  she  do  ?  "  persisted 
Roger. 

"Why  should  you  think  she  does 
any  thing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  looks  as  if  she  had  to  earn 
her  own  living." 

"  She  does.     She  teaches  music." 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  her  to 
play?" 

"  Because  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  been  to  the  house." 

"Does  she  go  to  church,  do  you 
suppose  ?  "  • 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  why 
do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  she  looks  as  if  she  didn't 
want  it.  I  never  saw  such  an  angelic 
expression  upon  a  countenance." 

"  You  must  take  me  to  call  upon 
her,"  said  my  father. 

"  I  will  with  pleasure,"  I  answered. 

I  found,  however,  that  this  was 
easier  promised  than  performed ;  for  I 
had  asked  her  by  word  of  mouth  at 
Cousin  Judy's,  and  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  where  she  lived.  Of  course 
I  applied  to  Judy ;  but  she  had  mis- 
laid her  address,  and,  promising  to  ask 
her  for  it,  forgot  more  than  once.  My 
father  had  to  return  home  without 
seeing  her  again. 
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IT  is  a  dozen  years  or  more  since 
we  recollect  to  have  heard  incidentally 
that  a  certain  MS.,  called  "  Mother 
Goose  for  Grown  Folks,"  was  discour- 
agingly  seeking  acceptance  from  the 
hands  of  hesitating,  and,  doubtless, 
much  puzzled  and  wisely  wary  pub- 
lishers. It  at  length  found  a  house 
bold  enough  to  become  sponsor  for 
the  oddly-  named  bantling  ;  for  its  lit- 
erary maternity  at  that  time  gave  it 
no  claims  to  baptism  with  the  public 
favor.  We  do  not  know  that  the  book 
ever  became  a  favorite ;  but  the  author 
certainly  did,  and  that  in  spite  of 
merits  which  long  hindered  and  still 
limit  her  popularity.  These  appeared 
very  characteristically  in  her  first 
venture,  and  were  the  causes  of  its 
rejection  by  many  discerning  judges 
of  the  public  tastes.  Mrs.  Whitney, 
who  showed  in  her  first  work  that 
verse  was  her  natural  element,  because 
poetry  was  her  life  and  soul,  has  since 
shown  how  exquisite  and  inbred  her 
feeling  is  for  the  rhythmical  form  of 
expression,  by  sundry  very  precious 
short  poems,  whose  acceptance  has 
been  measured  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  appreciate  the  best 
things.  But,  in  "  Mother  Goose  for 
Grown  Polks,"  she  gave  a  finer  dew  to 
her  genius,  and  exhibited  the  grounds 
for  changing  the  form  of  it  from  verse 
to  prose ;  for  she  there  showed  plainly, 
that  fact  and  fiction,  history  and  fable, 
have  a  common  basis  of  reality  in  the 
spiritual  realm  to  which  they  all 
stand  related;  that  childhood  and 
manhood  are  both  infancies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  full  stature  of  immortals ; 


that  the  sober  and  business-like  con- 
cerns of  life,  when  contemplated  from 
the  divine  centre  or  goal  of  being,  are 
just  as  truly  plays  and  apprenticeships 
as  the  games  and  sports  of  children. 
Life's  trade  and  commerce,  politics  and 
social  ambitions,  are  all  only  "  Mother 
Goose  for  Grown  Folks ;  "  and  children 
are  not  engaged  in  things  less  real, 
less  divine,  less  significant,  when  they 
"  play  "  at  "  trade  "  with  marbles  or 
bits  of  broken  china,  or  at  commerce 
with  floating  straws  in  the  puddle,  than 
India  merchants  with  their  clipper- 
ships  full  of  teas  and  silks,  or  Mr. 
Stewart  with  his  marble  palaces  of 
dry-goods.  To  a  mind  that  sees  the 
little  in  the  great,  and  the  great  in 
the  small,  because  it  sees  all  things  in 
their  inner  significance,  and  values 
nothing  except  as  showing  forth  or 
furthering  the  meaning  and  purposes 
of  God,  it  is  plain  that  the  prosaic 
character  of  much  that  is  called  poetry, 
and  the  poetical  character  of  much  that 
is  called  prose,  would  soon  produce  a 
considerable  indifference  to  the  vehi- 
cle adopted  for  communication  with 
the  public.  If  verse  proved  unac- 
ceptable to  the  audience  she  sought, 
prose  would  answer  her  ends ;  be- 
cause prose  was  never,  and  is  never, 
mere  prose  to  her.  "  If  twenty  won't, 
forty  shall,"  Mother  Goose  must  have 
told  her ;  and,  if  prose  were  twice  as 
popular  as  verse,  it  should  be  made 
just  as  good  a  vehicle  of  the  poetry 
in  her  soul.  Mother  Goose  must 
honor  the  larger  children's  capacity 
and  tastes  ! 
*Mrs.  Whitney  showed,  from  the 
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start,  that  she  was  not  of  the  class 
who  speak  "  in  numbers,  for  the  num- 
bers came.'7  With  her,  clearly,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  have  always 
come  before  the  numbers.  To  get 
her  convictions  and  insights  before 
her  generation  has  been  the  prime 
necessity  of  a  soul  feeling  the  wealthy 
import  and  the  grave  responsibilities 
of  existence,  and  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy with  the  common  humanity ; 
and  her  inborn  call  to  be  a  public 
teacher  has  compelled  her  to  use  such 
a  vehicle  as  the  public  would  best  re- 
spond to.  Her  constituency,  she  her- 
self knows,  must  always  be  confined  to 
those  who  have  what  the  Scripture 
calls  "  vision."  It  is  just  as  necessary, 
for  reading  human  scriptures  of  heart- 
secrets  and  soul-experiences,  that 
"  the  eyes  "  should  not  be  "  holden," 
as  for  the  apprehension  of  revelations 
of  divine  grace.  "  Having  ears,  they 
hear  not ;  having  eyes,  they  see  not," 
is  just  as  true  of  human  actions  and 
human  speech,  as  of  divine,  when 
either  are  within  the  solemn  and  ten- 
der realm  of  sentiment  or  symbolism. 
"  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned;" and  nobody  knows  better,  or 
feels  more  acutely,  than  Mrs.  Whitney, 
that  spiritual  things  are  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul, 
however  coarse  and  rude,  material  and 
practical,  the  exterior  manifestation  of 
the  inward  spirit  may  be. 

The  feeling  that  prompted  "  Mother 
Goose  for  Grown  Folks  "  is  the  real 
key  to  this  author's  genius.  Sh^  ad- 
dresses the  woman  in  the  child,  the 
child  in  the  woman  ;  and  her  audience 
seems  to  be  indifferently  the  little 
men  and  women,  called  children,  or 
the  grown-up  children,  called  men 
and  women.  She  puts  the  wisest  and 
most  adult  things  into  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings,  and  the  most 
child-like  things  into  the  mouths  of 


old  men  and  women.  Hope  Devine 
talks  the  profoundest  metaphysics 
with  Mrs.  Drake,  the  captain's  wife, 
at  nine  years  old,  and  with  perfect 
truth  to  nature ;  for  ontological  ques- 
tions make  the  brains  of  sensitive 
boys  and  girls  ache  and  swim  long 
before  that  time.  When  the  child 
asks,  "  Who  made  God  ?  "  he  asks  it 
because  the  metaphysical  conception 
of  "  cause "  has  taken  such  neces- 
sary possession  of  his  understanding, 
that  an  unbeginning  or  uncaused  uni- 
verse leaves  him  hanging  over  a  fright- 
ful, fascinating  abyss,  his  feet  in  the 
air,  and  his  hands  just  ready  to  let  go, 
as  he  feels  the  aching  bliss  of  falling, 
falling,  into  a  bottomless  nothingness, 
soft  and  soothing,  with  the  Nirvana's 
temptation  in  its  dizzy  dying  into 
unconsciousness.  And  old  men  come 
round  to  children's  experiences,  and 
prattle  hand  in  hand  with  them,  with 
no  feeling  of  disparity  of  years,  no 
sense  of  wasted  time,  but  with  a 
restful  reverence  for  their  trusting 
wisdom  and  unconscious  nearness  to 
heaven  and  God.  Gabriel  Harts- 
horn's father,  whom  insanity  touches 
with  a  sort  of  sanctity,  becomes  his 
son's  child  in  his  own  feeling,  though 
always  continuing  to  be  his  father  in 
the  noble  son's  respect  and  venera- 
tion. The  feeling  that  childhood  is 
a  state,  and  not  merely  a  period,  per- 
vades all  Mrs.  Whitney's  books.  And 
so  she  writes  indifferently,  and  equally 
well,  books  like  the  "  Boys  of  Chequas- 
set"  and  "We  Girls"  and  "Leslie 
Goldthwaite,"  for  the  blossoming  gen- 
eration, or  "  Faith  Gartney  "  for  maid- 
ens just  coming  to  flower,  and  "  The 
Gayworthys,"  "Hitherto,"  "Patience 
Strong's  Outings,"  and  "Seal  Folks," 
—  books  for  all  ages  and  seasons,  for 
summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  worthy  of  the  most  adult 
and  exacting  minds  and  hearts. 
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It  is  plain,  too,  that  Mrs.  Whitney 
studies  human  nature,  and  God's  spirit 
in  human  nature,  nearest  its  sources, 
in  childhood,  with  a  special  reverence 
and  care.  She  has  a  tender  respect 
for  the  impulses,  rights,  and  claims 
of  children  ;  peculiarly  for  the  rights 
of  their  consciences,  affections,  and 
imaginations.  She  is  a  consistent  foe 
of  the  repressive,  suspicious,  and  ob- 
jecting system,  in  which  childhood  is 
considered  not  as  a  garden-plot  full 
of  precious  germs  of  life  and  beauty, 
but  as  a  bed  of  weeds,  in  which  even 
the  few  flowers  are  of  doubtful  allow- 
ance, and  only  rue  and  marjory  and 
thyme  and  spinach  are  painfully 
to  be  made  to  grow.  She  hates 
the  utilitarian  philosophy,  which 
reckons  nothing  useful  that  is  not 
salable,  and  which  counts  out  as  no 
part  of  the  real  inheritance  any  of 
the  great  universal  gifts  freely  given 
in  infinite  abundance  and  richness,  like 
air  and  sky  and  water,  —  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  —  too  precious  ever  to  be 
in  any  exclusive  ownership.  How  well 
she  understands  the  wealth  of  the 
child's  life,  who  is  never  merely  seeing 
what  he  sees  nor  doing  what  he  does, 
but  always  has  meanings  and  vis- 
ions to  himself  over  and  above  all 
he  shares  with  his  playmates,  or  could 
share  if  he  would  !  While  Anstiss  Dol- 
beare,  to  enliven  the  reality,  imagines 
herself  a  visitor  only  at  her  own  dull 
home,  or  Hope  Devine  voyages  to 
France  or  the  mountains  in  every 
schooner  that  comes  to  the  wharf,  or 
scents  the  plantations  of  far  countries 
in  the  hogsheads  at  the  grocer's,  and 
spice-islands  in  the  cinnamon  and 
cloves  that  are  in  the  kitchen-closet, 
we  see  how  full  and  travelled,  and  in- 
dependent of  narrow  circumstances, 
or  even  repressive  guardians,  imagi- 
native children  are.  It  is  the  soul 
that  thus  endows  childhood.  All 


children,  the  stolidest,  live  in  a  world 
their  parents  seldom  visit.  Their 
little  hearts  rehearse  life's  passions  in 
miniature.  They  love  and  marry, 
and  are  mothers  and  fathers  and 
widows  and  grandmothers ;  they  are 
presidents  and  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  ministers  and  tradesmen  and 
artists,  before  they  are  out  of  pina- 
fores or  their  jackets  are  separated 
from  their  trousers.  And,  as  to  real- 
ity and  seriousness,  it  would  be  well 
if  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
half  the  world  had  the  earnestness 
and  reality  of  the  "  make-believe  " 
of  ordinary  childhood.  How  many  a 
boy  of  ten  years  has  worshipped  with 
a  hoarded  passion  that  agitated  his 
dreams,  and  would  not  let  him  pro- 
fane with  a  touch,  or  confess  with  a 
look  that  could  be  observed,  the 
beauty,  to  him  truly  divine,  of  some 
woman  of  twice  or  thrice  his  years ; 
has  kissed  her  shadow,  and  almost 
reeled  in  the  intoxication  of  her 
notice !  How  intense  to  childhood 
the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  —  the 
baby's  coming,  the  grandmother's 
going ;  and  how  near  the  presence  of 
realities  which  familiarity  hides  from 
older  eyes!  The  bed-clothes  often 
cover  in  thoughts  and  fears  for  the 
child,  which  the  man  might  repur- 
chase cheaply  with  millions  ;  but,  alas ! 
he  cannot  recall  the  sensibility  to 
them  he  has  lost  in  the  world-tou^h- 

& 

ening  of  his  spiritual  fibres.  What 
forests  ever  equal  those  the  city-child 
imagines,  as  he  hears  his  uncle  from 
the  country  describe  the  woods  he 
drove  through  in  coining  "  down  "  in 
the  stage-coach  ?  What  mountains 
are  as  picturesque  as  those  in  the 
moon  of  the  child's  fancy  ? 

"  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 

But  the  radical   peculiarity   of  our 
author  is,  that  in  what  other   people 
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recognize  only  as  fancies  and  illusions, 
the  dreams  and  visions  of  childhood, 
she  perceives  the  real  world,  the  un- 
derlying substance  of  things.  Life  in 
earnest  is  only  of  such  stuff  as  these 
day-dreains  are  made  of !  When  Hope 
"  shuts  her  eyes  "  to  see  far-off  coun- 
tries, she  is  made  to  insist  that  "  you 
can't  see  what  isn't,"  and  that  her 
vision  is  not  the  less  real  for  being 
"  all  in  her  eye."  The  Great  Source 
of  life,  the  soul  of  our  souls,  does  not 
make  his  pictures  in  our  minds  out  of 
less  real  and  permanent  substance 
than  he  employs  when,  through  the 
vast  mysterious  forces  of  crystalliza- 
tion, the  delicate  and  ghostly  frost- work 
on  the  windows  is  wrought  out.  There 
is  nothing  accidental  in  the  shapes 
those  exquisite  crystal! otypes  take, 
and  the  forests  or  architecture  they 
present  is  as  substantial  in  the  high- 
est sense,  as  the  pines  in  Norwegian 
woods,  or  the  Duomo  at  Milan.  Not 
less  real  is  the  feeling  or  fancy  that 
anchors  the  child,  lost  in  an  ecstatic 
attraction,  opposite  that  silvered  fairy- 
work  in  his  nursery  window  ;  and  com- 
pels him  to  wander  through  the  elfin 
land  he  has  discovered,  and  dwell  in 
its  palaces,  and  people  it  with  the  love- 
ly or  heroic  beings  of  his  imagination  ! 
Surely,  the  great  spiritual  laws  which 
create,  inspire,  and  regulate  the  imagi- 
nation are  not  less  real,  nor  the  stuff 
in  which  they  work  less  substantial, 
than  things  that  perish  in  the  using. 
The  air  is  stronger  than  the  iron  it  oxi- 
dizes and  rusts  to  yellow  dust.  The 
spirit  is  stronger  than  the  air,  that 
exists  mainly  as  its  symbol.  Exter- 
nals and  solids,  in  spite  of  their  sub- 
stantial show,  gain  all  their  reality 
from  the  shadowy  and  unsubstantial 
soul  behind  the  hand  that  feels,  the 
eye  that  sees  them.  "The  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal ;  the  things 
that  are  unseen  are  eternal." 


It  is  the  realization  of  this,  not  as 
a  theological  doctrine,  or  a  philosoph- 
ical refinement,  but  as  a  practical, 
every-day  fact,  that  gives  the  special 
originality  and  furnishes  the  key-note 
to  Mrs.  Whitney's  genius.  Behind 
all  that  is  common,  dreary,  drudging, 
unimportant,  insignificant,  inconse- 
quential, she  feels  the  mystery  and 
beauty  and  power  of  life  itself.  And 
life  in  humanity  is  God,  ever  pres- 
ent and  active  in  his  spiritual  offspring. 
Nothing  is,  but  doth  undergo  a  change 
into  something  rich  and  strange  in 
this  spiritual  alembic.  Thus,  life  is 
either  religion  or  irreligion  !  What 
people  are,  and  are  doing,  it  matters 
not  how  obscure  and  humble  their  cir- 
cumstances, is  always  of  one  sort,  — • 
a  divine  thing,  — living  in  the  use 
or  abuse  of  celestial  powers,  reckoning 
for  or  against  themselves,  with  heav- 
enly counters.  Their  waking  and 
sleeping,  their  play  and  work,  their 
fancies  a-nd  their  facts,  their  eating 
and  fasting,  their  loving  and  hating, 
their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  their 
sheep  and  oxen,  their  nets  and  fish, 
their  ships  and  rafts,  their  every 
thing  or  any  thing,  or  nothing,  as 
many  would  deem  it,  —  all  are  but 
varied  symbols,  tools,  lessons,  uses, 
and  disciplines  of  a  common  soul, 
from  a  common  Father  and  Inspirer 
of  souls.  There  is  not  much  choice 
of  circumstances  in  such  a  universe, 
where  there  are  many  books  but  one 
alphabet,  many  teachers  but  one  les- 
son ! 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  this  sol- 
emn truth  itself  to  call  this  a  new  or 
original  view  of  things,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  the  deepest 
truth,  when  freshly  felt,  is  always 
original  and  new  in  the  heart  tha,t 
feels  it,  and  in  all  other  hearts  that 
are  freshened  by  it ;  like  the  old  peb- 
bles repolished  by  every  new  tide. 
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For  from  long  before  Plato  to  Carlyle, 
all  the  deeper  souls  that  have  lived 
in  this  world  have  felt  that  life  was 
turned  wrong  side  out ;  the  real  face 
or  right  side  being  ever  in,  and  only 
the  wrong  side  out  and  visible.  "  The 
shows  of  things  "  have  been  bent  by 
all  the  finer  natures  to  "  the  desires 
of  the  mind ; "  and  what  Plato  in  his 
"  Republic,"  and  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
"Sartor  Resartus,"  have  hinted  in 
more  unfamiliar  forms,  Mrs.  Whitney 
has  made  the  underlying  sentiment 
of  all  her  books.  This  is  a  world  of 
"shadows,"  or  of  "clothes."  Kings 
on  their  thrones  are  as  much  puppets 
as  kings  in  a  pack  of  cards.  The 
real  monarchs  are  often  on  dung-hills, 
like  Richard  Hathaway  and  Gabriel 
Hartshorn.  The  princely  qualities  in 
poor  children  are  more  truly  royal 
than  Prince  Arthur's  pension  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
with  the  dukedom  of  Connaught 
thrown  in.  And  in  the  real  world, 
where,  after  all,  we  are  always  living, 
—  in  the  world  God  sees  and  occupies 
and  makes,  —  things  look  as  they  are  ; 
and  worth  and  nobleness  and  truth 
wear  their  proper  aspects,  and  are  not 
grimy  and  coarse  and  obscure  and 
neglected.  Nobody's  life  or  station 
or  real  importance  is  to  be  measured 
by  any  tiling  conventional  or  artifi- 
cial. "  The  best  Christian  in  town," 
like  Gabriel,  may  pass  for  none  at  all 
in  the  conventional  church ;  and  the 
least  in  the  Master's  eyes  be  first  and 
greatest  in  public  esteem. 

The  lively  realization  of  this  prin- 
ciple induces  Mrs.  Whitney  to  choose 
her  characters  not  only  from  all  ages, 
but  from  all  stations.  It  is  man  and 
woman  that  concern  her,  not  their 
circumstances ;  and  therefore  she  is 
just  as  ready  to  grapple  with  the  un- 
taught and  coarsely-bred  and  rude,  as 
with  educated,  refined,  and  polished 


humanity.  But  she  does  not  (for  her 
spiritual  insight  will  not  allow  it) 
commit  the  blunder  of  confining  her 
respect  for  the  spirit  in  man  to  its 
appearance  under  humble,  laborious, 
and  unlovely  conditions  only.  Some 
writers  show  the  bitter  dominion  un- 
der which  external  circumstances  hold 
their  imagination,  long  after  their 
judgment  is  emancipated,  by  never 
being  able  to  see  a  noble  soul  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen. 

But  God's  Spirit  is  not  thus  hem- 
med in.  The  ocean  washes  the  Medi- 
terranean shore,  clad  in  olive-groves 
and  orange-orchards,  quite  as  freely  as 
the  sands  of  desolate  Madagascar ; 
but,  wherever  it  comes  in,  it  brings  a 
beauty  that  exceeds  all  it  finds,  and 
supplements  all  the  beauty  it  misses. 
Nobility  of  soul  in  the  rich  and  the 
loftily-placed  is  at  least  as  laudable 
and  as  significant  as  in  the  poor  and 
humble;  for  who  can  tell  whether 
prosperity  or  adversity  be  the  harder 
school  ?  Those  writers  who  worship 
only  poverty,  and  lack  of  culture,  and 
absence  of  refinement  (seldom  those 
who  are  much  straitened  in  either 
themselves),  are  almost  as  shallow  as 
those  who  adore  only  wealth  and  ret- 
inue and  fashion.  Tlje  great  masters 
can  find  you  a  man  in  a  prince,  and  a 
prince  in  a  peasant,  with  equal  readi- 
ness and  genuineness  of  insight.  They 
do  not  make  too  much  of  externals, 
either  of  the  showy  and  dazzling 
kind,  or  of  the  repulsive  and  humiliat- 
ing sort.  "A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that ;  "  and  the  king  on  his  throne 
has  as  good  a  right  to  have  that  re- 
membered as  the  groom  in  his  stable. 
Mrs.  Whitney  gives  us,  therefore,  no- 
ble and  heart-winning  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  high-toned  and  soul-moving 
sailors  from  the  forecastle,  and  plough- 
men from  the  fields.  Indeed,  castle 
and  forecastle  may  both  have  their 
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lords ;  and,  if  true  men,  they  would 
b6th  learn  very  soon  to  hold  each 
other  in  much  the  same  esteem. 
Grandon  Cope  and  his  mother  are 
like  Richard  Hathaway  and  his  moth- 
er ;  only  the  one  group  is  done  in 
porcelain,  and  the  other  in  stone-ware. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  sense  of 
the  spiritual  basis  of  all  life  and  char- 
acter is  the  author's  keen  and  never- 
failing  sense  of  the  nexus  or  correspon- 
dences of  things,  —  matter  and  mind, 
soul  and  body,  things  near  and  things 
remote,  things  seemingly  related  and 
things  most  oppugnant  or  indifferent 
to  each  other  ;  all,  in  her  feeling 
interpretation,  have  subtle  echoes, 
filamentary  bonds,  an  interplaying 
oneness  which  leaves  nothing  in  the 
universe  solitary  or  unattended  or  dis- 
connected. The  trees  whisper  indeed, 
where  lovers  talk  low ;  and  stars  truly 
listen  ;  and  all  nature  becomes  in  full 
and  glorious  sympathy  with  gentle 
hearts  in  noble  interchange  of  soul. 
It  is  not  the  prosaic  system  of  Swe- 
denborg,  but  something  much  more 
fluent  and  full  and  all-comprehending, 
that  animates  Mrs.  Whitney's  evident 
feeling  touching  the  unity  of  things 
and  their  correspondences.  Nature 
is  not  a  capricious  device ;  nay  it  was 
neither  made  for  man,  nor  man  for  it; 
but  they  were  both  made  together, 
and  have  relations  so  radical  and 
essential,  that  bone  does  not  answer 
to  socket  more  truly  than  spirit  mates 
with  matter,  or  the  laws  of  the  mind 
with  those  of  the  stars  and  the  flowers. 
Seldom  has  any  one  realized  as  prac- 
tically as  this  writer,  the  centrality  of 
every  fact  and  every  person  and 
every  incident ;  of  every  atom  of 
matter  and  every  fibre  of  every  heart. 
If  the  individual  belongs  to  the  uni- 
verse, the  universe  also  belongs  to 
him.  When  the  child  wishes  the  sun 
to  rise  fair  on  its  holiday,  it  has  no 


need  to  think  that  the  sun  rises  for 
millions  who  may  need  rain  and 
clouds  more  than  sunshine  and  splen- 
dor of  light.  For  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Might,  by  some  subtile  power, 
has  woven  every  individual  soul  in 
with  his  universe  in  such  a  way,  that 
it  all  belongs  to  and  exists  for  each, 
as  much  as  if  no  other  soul  lived. 
The  vulgar  notion  that  human  inter- 
ests and  wants  and  wishes  conflict, 
even  in  the  divine  heart,  so  that  God 
cannot  be  as  generous  or  watchful  or 
bounteous  as  he  would,  because  he 
must  needs  divide  up  and  parcel  out 
his  providence,  and  consider  the  gen- 
eral good  at  the  individual  expense, 
is  simply  making  God  no  more  than 
a  greater  finite  Ruler.  .The  glory  of 
God,  and  his  blessedness  to  us,  is  that 
he  is  not  bound  and  limited  by  our 
human  deficiencies.  What  is  the  in- 
finity in  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Love,  if  it  cannot  reconcile,  absolutely 
and  wholly,  the  greatest  general  with 
the  greatest  individual  good  ?  Sure- 
ly, it  is  not  a  misfortune  to  any  one 
child  of  God  that  God  has  other  and 
many  children  !  Surely,  no  one  child's 
estate  is  less  because  there  are  so 
many  heirs  !  For  the  fortune  is  in- 
finite. The  brotherhood,  indeed,  is  part 
of  the  estate.  The  public  sacrifices  we 
make  are  in  the  eternal  interest  of 
our  private  fortunes.  If  there  are 
general  laws,  they  are  not  mere  ne- 
cessities of  God's  providence,  but  ex- 
cellencies and  glories  of  his  nature, 
and  privileges  of  our  lot.  This  is  the 
divine  way.  Who  shall  dare  to  pick 
and  choose  the  threads  in  the  great 
seamless  fabric  of  God's  garment? 
this  thread  as  not  matching;  this 
other  as  superfluous ;  that  as  faded 
and  frayed ;  this  as  clearly  taken  up 
in  haste,  or  to  meet  an  unavoidable 
necessity?  It  all  hangs  together. 
It  is  perfect.  Every  thread,  like  the 
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spider's  web,  trembles  with  the  weav- 
er's foot  and  at  the  least  touch  of  any 
lightest  wing  upon  it.  It  is  all  cen- 
tre and  all  circumference.  What  can 
we  make  out  of  the  omnipresence  of 
God  less  than  that  he  is  always  pres- 
ent in  all  his  attributes  at  each  point 
of  his  universe,  and  as  completely 
present  in  one  as  in  any  other  part  ? 
"  Lo  !  God  is  here  ! "  is  always  to  be 
assumed.  How  do  all  difficulties 
touching  special  and  general  provi- 
dences dissolve  in  the  warmth  of  the 
divine  Omnipresence  ?  If  God  be  on 
a  journey,  no  wonder  we  must  sit  and 
wait  for  him,  as  we  wait  with  a  bro- 
ken limb  for  the  doctor.  But  if  he 
is  here,  now  and  always,  here  in  all 
his  attributes,  then  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  what  is  allowed,  or  what  is 
not  prevented,  should  not  in  every 
instance  and  for  every  person,  be  re- 
garded as  not  only  the  best  under  the 
circumstances,  but  as  absolutely  best ; 
not  as  happening  under  any  scrimp- 
ing exigency,  but  as  holding  hid  with- 
in it  all  the  wealth,  wisdom,  and 
love  of  the  Infinite  Maker,  the  Ruler 
and  Father  of  the  universe. 

So  exquisitely  into  detail  is  this  di- 
vine care  carried,  that  it  is  no  fancy 
(if  fancy  itself  be  not  also  a  part  of 
the  reality)  that  the  whole  universe 
quivers  at  the  soft  touch  of  the  in- 
fant's finger-tips  ;  echoes  the  laugh  of 
the  child  as  he  sings  on  his  way  to 
school ;  nor  that  Nature  is  found  ar- 
ranging her  external  ways  in  a  curious 
harmony  of  chromatic  chords  around 
spiritual  themes,  or  with  a  delicate 
obligate  accompanying  the  silent  song 
of  every  heart.  The  providential 
stone  that  sheered  the  wheel  from  .the 
precipice;  the  providential  pause  that 
saved  by  one  step  the  traveller  from 
the  lightning's  path;  the  providential 
cry  that  bent  the  head  just  as  the 
bullet  passed  through  the  space  it 


occupied  a  second  before,  —  these  do 
not  imply  a  Providence  sitting  *and 
watching  as  a  switch-holder  watches 
the  track  and  trains,  but  only  a  pre- 
siding Spirit  of  Love  and  Wisdom  and 
Truth  and  Goodness,  so  interfused  and 
so  interacting,  so  present  in  infinite 
fulness  and  with  one  never-changing 
purpose,  in  what  is  conscious  and 
what  is  unconscious,  —  in  matter  and 
mind,  in  nature  and  man,  —  that  not 
only  is  the  universe  harmonized  in 
masses,  suns,  stars,  and  planets,  tides 
and  winds,  but  eacli  atom  is  tied  to 
every  other ;  and  every  act  is  knit  in 
with  all  history;  and  no  event  is 
isolated  or  cut  off  from  the  bosom 
plan  of  the  all-animating  Spirit  of 
nature,  life,  and  history. 

It  is  the  profound  and  ever-present 
sense  of  this  unity  in  things,  that 
gives  such  a  mystic  flavor  to  Mrs. 
Whitney's  books.  Take  the  wonder- 
ful spiritual  meaning  she  finds  in  the 
stones  that  are  described  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  as  forming  the  wall  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  Those  jewels 
are  only  the  rainbow  of  promise 
in  God's  sky,  echoed  from  the  wall  of 
man's  predestined  habitation.  Or  are 
rainbows  and  jewels  themselves  but 
man's  heart,  —  the  echo  of  God's,  — 
with  the  great  gamut  of  his  spiritual 
affections  struck  in  colors  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  so  that  it  is  his  love 
that  glows  in  the  ruby,1  his  beauty 
that  blazes  in  the  diamond,  his  mercy 
that  sweats  in  the  sardius  ?  Is  the 
rainbow  only  man's  soul,  in  all  its 
chromatic  chords,  scored  upon  the 
sky  ?  What  are  musical  notes,  but 
colors  for  the  ear?  what  rainbows, 
but  music  for  the  eye  ?  And  what 
cares  the  soul  whether  harmony  enter 
at  one  or  the  other  portal  ?  Or  is  it 
that  the  God  who  made  nature  and 
man,  jewels  and  rainbows,  a.nd  human 
thoughts  and  feelings,  made  them  all 
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from  one  spiritual  impulse  and  in  one 
mould,  so  that  when  he  thought  of 
purity,  pearls  among  precious  stones, 
violet  among  colors,  and  lilies  among 
flowers,  with  charity  in  virgin  hearts, 
were  all  in  one  moment  made,  and 
made  in  eternal  harmony  with  each 
other ? 

We  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling 
so  long  upon  this  point  by  those  who 
remember  how  large  a  place  this  seri- 
ous sense  of  the  divine  relationship 
of  persons  and  things  holds  in  Mrs. 
Whitney's  writings  ;  and  yet  we  are 
admonished  that  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  inference  that  she 
is  a  philosophical  pantheist,  or  a 
mystic  lost  to  practical  sense  by  the 
haunting  of  her  own  dreams.  That 
is  just  the  finest  part  of  her  genius, 
that  it  is  not  one-sided.  Intuitive  as 
her  perceptions  are,  and  deep  down 
as  are  the  springs  of  life  which  she 
habitually  visits,  she  lives  still  on  the 
ground  among  common  things,  —  in 
the  open  air,  and  out  in  the  streets 
and  fields.  She  has  quite  as  keen  a 
sense  of  the  concrete  as  of  the  ab- 
stract ;  and,  indeed,  is  not  satisfied 
until  she  has  caged  her  abstractions 
within  four  walls,  and  given  them  a 
particular  historjr.  Nobody  realizes 
better  that  we  live  in  flesh  and  blood, 
on  bread  and  butter,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  by  minutes,  months,  and 
years ;  and  that  each  has  a  limited 
sphere.  She  knows,  too,  how  small 
a  place  heroics  have  in  human  life; 
what  a  plodding,  monotonous,  and 
repetitious  thing  ordinary  existence 
is ;  how  large  a  portion  of  our  time 
we  have  to  spend  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  But  the  drudgery 
!  and  delay  and  common-place  aspect 
of  things  do  not  need  to  be  concealed 
or  excused  on  her  theory.  They  have 
great  reasons  behind  them,  and  are 
the  best  part  of  life.  Who  that  lives 


what  is  called  an  intellectual  and  as- 
piring life  —  dealing  professionally 
perhaps  with  words,  and  familiar  with 
sacred  things  in  his  daily  speech  —  has 
not  sometimes  felt  that  the  meaning 
of  things  was  lost  by  a  too  artificial 
consciousness  of  them,  and  a  too  famil- 
iar habit  of  talking  about  them,  or 
even  thinking  about  them  ?  When, 
without  any  power  to  speak  of  the 
secret  in  his  soul,  some  plain  day- 
laborer  is  observed  for  thirty,  forty 
years,  devoting  himself  to  ten  hours' 
daily  straining  toil,  to  support  his  wife 
and  children,  and  never  once  gives 
himself  any  credit  for  his  constancy, 
nor  recognizes  the  manly  patience 
and  fidelity  in  his  heart,  —  who  does 
not,  as  he  thinks  on  the  cake  and 
praise  he  has  meanwhile  earned  for 
his  ministerial  or  philanthropic  exer- 
tions, feel  as  if  he  could  gladly  make 
himself  a  cushion  for  this  unconscious 
hero's  feet,  or  as  if  God  would  cer- 
tainly reverse  the  public  estimate, 
if  these  two  souls  should  together 
appear  at  life's  end,  at  his  all-knowing 
bar?  There  is  nothing  so  sublime  as 
patient  labor,  except  patient  waiting  ! 
Thinking  is  more  than  talking ;  and 
feeling  is  more  than  thinking;  and 
doing  is  more  than  all,  and  includes  all 
It  is,  then,  what  we  do,  that  proves 
and  makes  what  we  are :  but  the 
doing  is  not  always  acting  ;  it  is  quite 
as  often  suffering.  Mrs.  Whitney  is 
a  sworn  foe  to  sentimentalism.  She 
hates  fine  language,  fine  speeches., 
formal  professions  of  virtue  and  piety 
and  friendship.  Words  are  the 
cheapest  and  least  meaningful  form 
of  language  with  her.  Looks,  acts, 
symbolic  motions  of  hand  or  foot  or 
elbow,  all  are  more  eloquent  and  more 
loaded  with  life  and  feeling,  than  the 
most  rounded  periods.  Her  charac- 
ters, if  her  favorites,  are  seldom 
afflicted  with  long  tongues.  She 
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makes  them  show  themselves  in  their 
actions  ;  and,  when  they  converse,  the 
least  things  they  say,  hy  their  sim- 
plicity and  hidden  heartiness,  speak 
volumes. 

In  still  another  respect  does  Mrs. 
Whitney  avoid  the  sentimental  or 
rhapsodic  religion  of  idealists.  She  is 
a  linn  believer  in  the  objective  reali- 
ties of  which  human  faith  and  hope 
and  love  lay  hold.  God  is  no  mere 
speculative  necessity  of  the  intellect 
or  the  imagination,  but  a  living  Per- 
son. Heaven,  is  a  place  as  well  as  a 
state.  Human  souls  are  more  indi- 
vidual, substantial,  and  lasting  than 
the  stars  which  God  yet  calls  by  their 
names.  The  hopes  and  longings  of 
the  heart,  which  seem  so  often  memo- 
ries of  some  lost  paradise  which  we  are 
leaving  farther  and  farther  behind, 
are  truly  the  secret  shadows  of  glories 
hanging  over  us,  and  waiting  our  ap- 
proach !  The  coming  events  in  man's 
great  history  cast  their  shadows  before. 
But  the  world  is  not  phantasmagoric. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  kaleidoscope 
of  the  mind  that  was  not  put  there, 
and  is  not  real ;  nor  can  any  chance- 
shake  arrange  its  stones  in  any  order 
which  was  not  pre-ordained,  does  not 
follow  mathematical  laws,  and  tell 
truth  and  not  falsehood.  Nothing 
can  well  be  finer  than  the  bold  way 
in  which  Anstiss  Dolbeare,  Hope 
Devine,  and  Aunt  Chism  encounter 
the  New-England  ?  gnostics  in  Mrs. 
Holgate's  parlor  at  Boston.  The  neo- 
phytes of  revived  heathenism  bring 
out  all  their  full-blown  and  prismatic 
novelties  of  opinion,  to  find  Aunt 
Chism  pooh-poohing  them  aside  like 
soap-bubbles,  with  the  vigorous  breath 
of  her  sturdy  common-sense.  Hope 
finds  all  that  is  true  or  good  in  Car- 
lyle  and  Mr.  Emerson  anticipated 
and  better  said  in  the  New  Testament, 
while  she  misses  wjiat  is  most  vital 


in  her  gospel  faith  in  their  imper- 
sonal theosophy. 

Indeed,  everywhere  Mrs.  Whitney 
shows  herself  to  be  not  only  a  strong 
theist,  but  an  earnest  Christian. 
She  values  not  only  the  contents  of 
Christianity,  but  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  brought.  She  has  not 
been  carried  away,  though  Boston 
born  and  bred,  and  educated  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  like  almost 
all  the  finer  intelligences  of  her  gen- 
eration and  neighborhood,  with  the 
illusion  that  you  may  destroy  the 
aqueduct,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  water-supply ;  or  make  light  of 
the  spring,  because  you  praise  the 
stream  that  flows  from  it. 

She  has  not  been  able  to  flatter 
her  conceit  enough  to  think  that  only 
what  is  absolute  in  Christianity  is 
good  enough  for  man's  spiritual  food. 
What  is  relative  to  human  wants, 
and  specifically  adapted  to  its  end  in 
human  salvation,  seems  to  her  even 
more  valuable  and  significant.  Nor 
has  she  reached  the  position  from 
which  man  makes  himself  "the  meas- 
ure of  God."  There  is  evident  in  all 
her  writings,  and  specially  in  "  Hith- 
erto," in  which  more  direct  and 
intentional  religious  indoctrination  is 
aimed  at,  a  solid  and  experimental 
appreciation  of  the  place  Christ  has 
in  the  divine  plan  for  humanity.  She 
does  not  interpret  away,  or  dilute, 
or  evade  her  Christology.  It  is  posi- 
tive, firm,  and  deliberate.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  quite  so  certain  what  her  dog- 
matic views  of  Christ  are  ;  nor  is  this 
important.  Probably  she  has  discov- 
ered (for  she  is  a  close  and  persistent 
thinker  on  these  themes)  that  "no 
man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Fath- 
er ; "  that  there  are  insoluble  mysteries 
in  Christ's  nature,  and  that  the  early 
view  of  the  Church,  narrowed  greatly 
since  the  days  of  the  Athanasian 
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Creed,  ma}^  be  nearer  true  than  either 
modern  Humanitarianism,  or  the 
idolatrous  deification  of  Jesus  as 
the  only  true  God.  Saving  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Father,  as  God  in 
himself,  without  supplement  of  Son  or 
Spirit,  we  may  give  Christ  any  place 
below  that  supremest  one,  without 
violating  either  Scripture  or  reason ; 
and  nobody  can  tell  at  this  date  what 
the  Christology  of  Liberal  Christians 
will  be  fifty  years  hence.  All  who 
continue  to  be  Christians  in  any 
plain  and  proper  sense,  it  is  safe 
enough  to  say,  will  think  more  and 
not  less  of  Christ,  and  will  feel  that 
they  know  less  about  his  nature.  So 
far  as  we  can  sound  Mrs.  Whitney's 
Christology,  she  is  in  respect  of  Christ 
where  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
though  some  might  feel  a  desire  for 
more  than  she  possesses,  would  unite 
in  approving  all  that  she  formally 
professes  to  believe  or  teach. 

Next  to  the  Christian  character  of 
her  faith,  we  place,  as  perhaps  of  more 
obvious  importance,  the  unerring 
soundness  and  elevation  of  her  ethics. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  there 
is  not  a  misstep  or  doubtful  foot-fall 
in  all  her  writings,  considered  from 
the  moral  side.  She  never  excuses 
falseness,  equivocation,  nor  any  form 
of  border  neutrality  in  the  moral 
issues  of  life. 

The  most  sympathetic  of  interpre- 
ters of  the  mixed  and  varied  moiives 
of  our  human  hearts,  and  recog- 
nizing the  infirmities  and  follies  of 
the  best,  she  never  confounds  right 
and  wrong,  nor  conceals  from  herself 
the  essential  quality  of  human  actions. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  mortals 
should  be  perfect  sair  ts  ;  but  it  is  all- 
important  that  they  should  not  call 
evil  good,  nor  deceive  themselves  as 
to  the  moral  complexion  of  their  own 
unworthy  actions.  If  a  man  lies 


and  owns  to  himself  that  he  has  lied, 
it  is  next  to  owning  it  to  the  victims 
of  his  falseness  and  to  God  ;  and  there 
is  hope  that  he  may  recover  his  truth. 
But  people  who  lie,  and  do  it  so  adroitly 
that  they  deceive  themselves  as  well 
as  others,  are  like  "  the  dyers  hand 
which  grows  to  what  it  works  in." 
Their  very  souls  become  so  dark- 
skinned  that  moral  stains  will  not 
show  upon  their  consciences.  The 
most  hopeless  of  the  immoral  are 
those  whose  natures  are  so  mixed  that 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  form 
a  tasteless,  limpid,  colorless  compound, 
and,  like  some  Western  streams,  run 
pure  and  clear  as  crystal  to  the  eye, 
but  are  deadly  to  the  stomach,  and  full 
of  poisonous  miasmas  for  the  breath. 
There  is  a  noble  severity  in  the 
moral  tone  of  this  writer,  which  is 
rare  and  sanative.  She  never  allows 
vice  or  folly  or  falsehood  in  her  char- 
acters to  escape  chastisement ;  and  she 
is  as  patient  as  Providence  in  wait- 
ing for  the  seeds  of  retribution  to 
ripen.  With  what  a  kind  cruelty 
she  follows  up  poor  Jane  Gair's 
treachery  to  her  father's  will,  until 
we  are  half  ready  in  our  pity  to  pray 
that  she  will  spare  this  feeble  victim 
of  her  own  cupidity  and  self-deluding 
inveracity!  But,  no!  she  makes  her 
lie  in  the  bed  she  has  made  for  her- 
self, and  die  in  an  awfully  tragic  pa- 
ralysis on  the  very  pillow  where  her 
worthy  father's  white  hairs  had 
honored  the  irinocency  of  his  life 
and  the  purity  of  his  gentle  heart,, 
when  he  died,  with  Jane's  ear  at 
his  mouth,  as  the  trusted  but  false 
depository  of  his  last  wishes  for  his 
family.  She  had  wickedly  held  her 
lips  with  a  bad  secret  in  them,  until 
she  could  not  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  tell  it,  though  she  would ! 
The  comfort  of  confession  should  not 
allay  the  death-bed  of  so  hardened 
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and  persistent  a  sinner,  so  cunning 
and  so  ingrained  an  offender,  who 
had  deceived  herself  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  everybody  else. 

How  severely,  too,  she  makes 
Say,  Mrs.  Gair's  daughter,  deal  with 
herself,  when,  after  a  struggle  of 
years  with  her  love  for  Gershom, 
she  will  not  allow  herself  to  receive 
it  when  it  comes,  because  it  seems 
purchased  by  the  services  it  has  cost 
her  so  dearly  to  render  to  his  and 
his  mother's  pecuniary  rights !  She 
doubts  her  own  affections,  though 
her  life  is  rooted  in  her  love,  because 
the  sentiment  of  justice  has  for  the 
time  extinguished  the  consciousness 
of  every  thing  but  itself  in  her  heart, 
inflamed  with  a  remorse  which  be- 
longs only  to  her  mother,  whose  sins 
she  feels  bound  to  confess  to  her  own 
shame,  and  bear  to  her  own  nearly 
mortal  sorrow !  How  cruelly  Anstiss 
punishes  herself  for  her  coquetry 
with  Allard  Cope,  her  insensibility 
to  Grandon's  dignified  worth,  and 
her  hardness  to  Richard  Hath  a  way's 
unobtrusive  greatness  of  soul !  Sure- 
ly such  a  fine  sensibility  as  this 
must  surprise  the  souls  of  most  mod- 
ern girls,  who  feel  as  proud  as  an 
Indian  of  his  scalps,  of  the  hearts  they 
have  stuck  upon  their  breastpins. 

Yet  what  punishment  can  be  too 
severe  for  women,  or  men,  trifling 
with  the  sanctities  of  love,  and 
casting  forth  arrows  and  death,  while 
they  cry,  "  It  is  sport "  ?  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney has  in  nothing  exhibited  the 
fineness  of  her  moral  standard  better 
than  in  the  ethics  of  love.  She  never 
treats  the  subject,  —  which  is  yet  the 
principal  theme,  as  it  should  be,  of 
her  works,  —  without  a  profound 
seriousness  and  tender  earnestness. 
She  knows  and  feels  that  deep  as  Love 
is  in  God's  nature,  and  his  chosen 
name,  so  central  and  profound  is  it  in 


human  nature;  that  the  heart,  its 
special  organ,  is  more  central  than 
the  brain ;  and  that  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  are  out  of  it.  This,  too, 
makes  human  love  always  take  on 
in  her  books,  what  it  so  frequently 
takes  on  in  real  life,  a  religious  as- 
pect. It  is  indeed  the  infinite  qual- 
ity in  love, —  the  ever  and  always  and 
all;  the  above  all,  and  in  place  of 
all,  and  in  compensation  for  all ; 
the  feelings  of  losing  self  in  another 
being,  and  of  tasting  something 
infinite  and  inexhaustible  in  the 
draught  of  requited  affection;  it  is 
the  body  and  soul  union,  the  sun- 
dering of  all  other  ties  to  make  this 
complete,  that  has  made  love  ever 
the  other  name  for  religion,  and  its 
experiences  secret,  holy,  and  mystic, 
like  those  of  worship  and  faith.  When 
God  calls  himself  the  husband  of 
the  widow,  when  the  apostle  calls 
the  Church  the  bride  of  Christ, 
they  only  symbolize  and  interpret 
the  intrinsic  piety  and  sanctity  of 
love  in  its  familiar  domestic  charac- 
ter. Thank  God  !  no  abuses,  no  sen- 
suality, no  illusions  and  disappoint- 
ments, can  seriously  profane  a  shrine 
so  perennially  reconsecrated  in  hu- 
man experience.  Children  play  on 
the  steps  of  cathedrals,  who  yet  feel 
that  a  holy  of  holies  ends  the  aisle  at 
whose  entrance  they  trifle.  And  all 
the  frivolity  and  nonsense  which  in- 
vest the  out-works  of  the  tender  god 
'cannot  remove  the  chrism  that  anoints 
his  sacred  head. 

The  simplicity,  naturalness,  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  all  the  critical 
moments  in  the  love-passages  of 
our  author's  characters  do  the  great- 
est honor  to  the  insight,  purity,  and 
nobility  of  her  nature.  How  full 
she  can  fill  the  shallowest  words ! 
How  racy  she  can  Bender  the  tamest 
phrases  !  How  piercing  the  gentlest 
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and  least  direct  arrow  becomes  from 
her  bow !  She  shapes  the  lips  of  her 
heroes  and  heroines  so  that  what 
they  say  gets  its  only  meaning  as 
from  them.  Eichard  Hathaway  never 
says  an  original  or  a  strong  or  a  hot 
word  in  all  his  history  ;  but  the  author 
manages  to  make  it  very  plain  how 
he  stormed  (as  the  sun  stormed  the 
traveller's  cloak  off  his  back)  the  deep- 
est heart  out  of  that  seven-walled 
city,  Anstiss  Dolbeare  !  To  us,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  love-passage  in  all 
her  books  more  exquisitely  perfect  in 
its  mingled  humor  and  pathos,  than 
the  crisis  of  Huldah  and  Ebenezer's 
mutual  understanding  in  "  The  Gay- 
worthys,"  where  the  pulling  of  sheets 
for  the  ironing  is  inimitably  made 
the  opportunity,  and  the  illustration 
of  their  jerky  '"'backwardness  about 
coming  forward,"  and  of  their  final 
abrupt  precipitation  into  each  other's 
honest  arms. 

The  admirable  local  coloring  which 
Mrs.  Whitney  has  given  to  her  thor- 
oughly New-England  tales  is  of 
priceless  value  at  a  time  when  the 
dialect  and  customs  and  manners  of 
the  most  characteristic  period  of  New- 
England  life  are  so  rapidly  passing 
out  of  the  knowledge  and  observation 
of  the  rising  generation.  Her  sym- 
pathetic temper,  and  extraordinary 
memory  of  tones  and  motions,  appear 
in  the  exact  reproduction  she  fur- 
nishes us  of  that  awkward,  nasal, 
angular  creature,  of  sterling  honesty, 
profound  feeling,  and  intense  self-re- 
spect, the  "  hired  help  "  of  New-Eng- 
land towns.  The  sly,  unsmiling  wit, 
the  secret  contempt  for  all  demonstra- 
tive feeling,  the  all-enduring  patience, 
the  smothered  passion,  the  self-reli- 
ance, and  the  inward  reverence  of  those 
hollow-cheeked,  thin-breasted,  large- 
handed  and  broad-footed  people,  who 
made  New  England  what  she  is,  no- 


body has  better  exhibited  than  Mrs. 
Whitney.      She   has  understood  the 
profound  enthusiasm  that  smoulders 
under  their  ashen    dulness  of  man- 
ner, the  keen  intellectuality  of  their 
ungrammatical       brains,      and      the 
weighty  meaning  of  their  idiomatic 
and  costive  speech.     All  that  intense 
individuality  that  so  long  filled  the 
New-England  towns  with    people  as 
marked  as  the  different  creatures  that 
entered  the  ark,    but    too    dissimilar 
ever  to  be  counted  in  pairs,  she  has 
reproduced  in  a  score  of  her   charac- 
ters; Jacob  in  "  The  Boys  of  Chequas- 
set,"  and  Huldah  and  Eben  Hatch, 
Mrs.  Wealthy  Hoogly  and  Jazeniah, 
the   Pulsiier   girls,    and  Mrs.    Cryke 
with  her  memorable  elbows,  and  Miss 
Chism, —  perhaps,   from     her     social 
position,  the  most  eminent  success  of 
all.     That  hard  shell  and  soft  heart ; 
that  vitriolic  tongue,  yet  never  point- 
ed by  any  thing  less  than  a  command- 
ing sentiment  of  duty  ;  that  tyranni- 
cal supervision,  which  was  just  as  ex- 
acting of  itself  as  of  those  it  awed  and 
quelled   into   obedience ;     that   stern 
sense  of  lite  as  a  school  and  discipline, 
in    which   pleasure   had   no   rightful 
place,  and  young  people  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  young,  and  must  get  wise 
and  sober  at  once,  —  all  this  is  admira- 
bly portrayed  in  many  of  our  author's 
favorite  characters.     She  understands, 
too,   the  old  New-England  minister ; 
perhaps   not  quite    as    well    as    Mrs. 
Stowe,  — how  should  she  ?  — but  suffi- 
ciently well  to    give   us   his   awfully 
dogmatic    sermonizing,     his    patient 
round  of  parish  calls,  his  fearful  self- 
exploring  diary  of  God's  dealings  with 
his   heart  and  conscience,   with    his 
gossiping  observations  of  all  that  be- 
fell his  neighbors.     The  effect  of  the 
brimstone     sermon,    from    the     text, 
"  Flee  to  the   mountains,"  upon  poor 
Mr.  Hartshorn,  is  a  wonderfully  real 
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and  tragic  portrayal  of  the  .  way  in 
which  the  letter  used  to  kill  the 
spirit  of  truth,  after  it  had  become 
petrified  in  a  New-England  ministe- 
rial association,  under  the  command- 
ing influence  of  some  stern  and  meta- 
physical dogmatist,  for  a  few  genera- 
tions. The  Rev.  Mr.  King's  charac- 
ter and  domestic  history  is  another 
fine  sketch  of  the  way  things  went 
with  less  resolute  clerical  natures. 

In  all  that  appertains  to  the  farm- 
life,  —  the  festivals,  the  funerals  and 
weddings,  the  winter  ways  and  the 
summer  pleasures,  of  New  England, 
with  berrying  and  husking  and  har- 
vesting, with  butter  and  milk,  with 
orchard-birds  and  garden-flowers  and 
way-side  bushes  and  forest-trees, 
with  farm  horses  and  cows,  with  beer- 
brewing  and  cider-pressing,  —  Mrs. 
Whitney  shows  herself  a  rare  and  re- 
tentive observer  of  ways  that  she 
could  have  seen  only  in  very  early 
youth.  Perhaps  the  present  genera- 
tion cannot  fully  appreciate  the  exact- 
ness of  her  pictures.  But  they  may 
judge,  from  her  descriptions  of  New- 
England  scenery,  how  accurate  and 
graphic  she  is  in  dealing  with  exter- 
nal facts.  Every  thing  connected 
with  color  in  nature  has  a  never- 
failing  charm  for  her  eye.  The  green 
earth,  with  all  its  exquisite  grada- 
tions of  greenness ;  the  blue  sky, 
with  its  infinite  shades  of  azure  ;  the 
clouds,  in  all  their  purples  and  slates 
and  fleecy  whites,  and  all  their  golden 
hues,  and  rare  apple-greenish  tints, 
she  makes  live  again  in  her  pages, 
just  as  they  haunt  the  memory  of  the 
New-Englander, — let  him  go  where 
he  will,  and  to  whatsoever  more 
favored  skies  and  lands,  —  as  the  per- 
fection of  symbolic  beauty  to  which 
it  takes  New-England  hills  and  rocks 
and  forests  and  ponds,  and  New-Eng- 
land elms,  and  villages  beneath  their 


shade,  and  New-England  white  meet- 
ing-houses and  red  district  school- 
houses,  to  give  their  whole  charm 
and  significance.  Where  do  thunder- 
storms have  such  an  awful  beauty  and 
terror  as  among  her  hills  ?  Where 
do  fogs  and  mists  play  so  magic  a 
part  as  in"  the  river-scenery  of  New 
England  valleys?  Where  are  the 
woods  so  varied,  and  so  highly  colored 
with  flowers  in  spring,  and  in  autumn 
with  leaves,  the  crops  so  irregularly 
chequered,  and  valley  and  wood, 
meadow  and  hill,  pasture  and 
ploughed  field,  so  mingled,  and  in  such 
a  delicious  general  effect  ?  Where 
run  the  roads  up  and  down  and  round 
such  stony  hills,  through  such  over- 
hanging woods,  by  the  side  of  such 
vinet-clad  walls  and  fences  ?  Ah ! 
there  is  no  spot  on  earth,  where  inde- 
pendence, thrift,  and  labor  have  left  a 
clearer,  a  lovelier  impress,  than  in  this 
clime,  where  ruggedness  has  smiled 
into  beauty,  without  losing  its  native 
vigor  of  outline  or  variety  of  feature. 
True,  it  is  a  solemn  and  often  melan- 
choly country,  —  like  its  people,  stern 
and  sad;  but  as  its  old  graveyards,  grim 
and  neglected,  sandy  or  bleak,  often 
overhung  verdant  and  comely  mead- 
ows, so  you  can  hardly  ride  five  miles 
in  any  part  of  New  England,  however 
bleak  and  sad,  without  passing  into 
rare  beauty  and  verdure.  Its  stern- 
ness easily  melts  into  gentleness,  or 
shifts  with  sudden,  unexpected  turns 
to  softness  and  fertility. 

All  this  is  written  over  all  the 
pages  of  these  books  with  a  true 
New-England  pen  and  heart ;  and 
the  authoress  herself  is  a  beautiful 
intellectual  product  and  outcome  of 
the  scenery  —  physical  and  moral — 
she  describes.  She  is  herself  logical 
and  metaphysical,  a  stern  fighter 
with  the  vast  problems  of  life  and 
religion  j  and  this  gives  a  certain 
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granitic  base  and  quality  to  her  mind 
and  style  and  characters,  a  cropping 
out  in  unyielding  edges  of  stone. 
Blasts  of  east  wind,  and  weeks  of 
rain,  have  found  their  way  into  her 
soul ;  long  Novemjber  storms  gloom 
over,  and  March  winds  howl  and 
sweep  through  the  much-enduring, 
patient  characters  she  produces. 
There  is  a  keen  winter  air  in  her 
temper,  a  curl  of  frosted  smoke,  de- 
layed, but  still  mounting  upward ; 
and  there  are  long  seasons  of  snow- 
locked  paths  and  mud-blocked  spring 
roads,  "as  if  the  mental  going  and 
spiritual  progress  in  New  England 
were  always  over  that  way  described 
in  the  popular  negro  song,  "  Jordan 
is  a  hard  road  to  travel."  Nothing 
to  be  made  out  of  this  soil  except  by 
the  most  painstaking  diligence  :  no 
favors  expected  here.  Nature  ac- 
cepted as  a  severe  landlord,  but  just ! 
And  then,  how  deep  the  wells  must 
be,  if  you  would  reach  the  permanent 
springs ;  and  how  hard  to  sink  them 
in  that  rocky  soil !  Ah  !  the  New- 
Englander,  if  he  does  not  inherit  his 
faith,  has  a  fearful  hunt  for  it ;  for 
he  does  not  mean  to  be  taken  in,  or 
come  off  with  a  counterfeit  article. 
His  climate  and  soil  have  taught  him 
that  hard  things  must  be  treated 
with  hard  blows.  He  has  ploughed 
too  many  rocky  fields  with  six  oxen, 
and  made  them  yield  at  last  the  rich 
products  of  his  patient  plodding;  not 
to  expect  to  work  for  his  spiritual 
harvest,  and  not  to  expect  to  have  it 
in  a  very  tangible  form  when  it 
comes  in.  "  His  hay,"  he  will  often 
tell  you,  "  ain't  quite  as  heavy  as 
'twas  last  year ;  but  what  there  is  of 
it  is  awful  solid."  Mrs.  Whitney 
has  the  New-England  reserve  and 
slow-yielding.  Her  seasons  are  long, 
especially  the  springs  and  winters. 
She  has  no  fancy  farming;  and  no 


luscious  fruits.  She  raises  hay  and 
corn  and  apples  and  ice.  There  is  a 
sturdy,  earnest  patience  about  all  her 
work,  and  a  faith  in  the  waiting  and 
dreary  periods,  which  only  a  New- 
Englander  could  be  expected  fully  to 
feel. 

We  should  not  wonder  if  some 
people  felt  the  stern  moral  logic  and 
the  metaphysics  and  the  problem- 
grasping  character  of  Mrs.  Whitney, 
specially  in  "  Hitherto  "  and  "  Pa- 
tience Strong's  Outings,"  as  a  little 
wearisome  and  unnatural.  But  they 
do  not  know  New  England,  nor  feel 
how  truly  she  represents  it  in  these 
sternly  earnest  and  brain  and  heart 
tasking  books.  It  is  the  New-England 
granite  and  March  winds,  and  long 
winters  and  solemn  snows,  with  the 
awful  northern  lights,  and  the  fogs 
and  mbts  from  the  ocean,  that  make 
such  people  and  such  a  writer. 

But  the  stern  and  logical  and  hard 
mental  qualities  in  the  New-England 
mind  are  not  unfrequently  over-grown 
—  as  her  stony  hills  are  clothed  with 
vines  —  with  a  moral  verdure  and  an 
exquisite  tracery  of  imaginative  and 
mystic  feeling ;  and  it  is  the  beauti- 
ful clothing  of  a  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion and  all-clasping  sympathies  over 
the  subsoil  of  intellectual  and  moral 
severity,  —  like  the  rich,  pebbly  loam 
of  New  England  upon  her  granite 
foundations,  yielding  the  richest  and 
most  lasting  verdure,  —  that  gives 
Mrs.  Whitney's  genius  such  a  New-. 
England  flavor  and  power.  She  is  not 
tropical,  passionate,  self-abandoned, 
overflowing,  either  in  style  or  charac- 
ter ;  rather  temperate,  controlled, 
modest,  and  checked  with  a  tight 
rein.  But  how  tender  is  the  tender- 
ness of  her  rugged  men  !  How  loving 
the  love  of  her  self-contained  and 
firm  women  !  How  mystic  and  poeti- 
cal her  very  metaphysics !  How 
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streaked  with  fire  her  logic !  On 
the  whole,  a  divine  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  like  that  of  flowers 
that  grow  near  mountain-tops  (none 
so  beautiful  in  all  the  world  as  on 
Syrian  mountains)  distinguish  her ! 
Vines  that  grow  in  the  chinks  of 
rocky  precipices,  or  on  the  walls  of 
old  churches,  are  the  very  loveliest  in 
the  world.  The  smile  of  warriors  is 
sweeter  than  that  of  saints,  and  the 
gentleness  of  stern  hands  is  gentler 
than  woman's.  We  feel  as  if  her  na- 
ture was  that  of  a  plant  that  had  fought 
its  way  through  a  frosty  cellar  to  the 
light ;  or  had  its  roots  tangled  in  with 
stones,  but  had  overhung  them  with 
the  most  graceful  foliage  and  the 
most  delicate  flowers. 

Her  style  partakes  of  this  New- 
England  pulverized  granite.  It  is 
strong  and  crisp.  She  carries,  like 
most  New-Englanders,  an  axe;  but 
there  is  neither  poison  on  its  edge,  nor 
jag  nor  tear  in  its  stroke  :  it  is  keen,v 
incisive,  brilliant,  vigorous,  full  of 
short  strokes,  and  ringing  like  one 
cutting  his  way  through  a  New-Eng- 
land thicket  or  swamp  with  a  sharp 
hatchet.  There  is  less  music  and 
oily  flow  than  many  might  crave. 
Indeed,  we  suspect  that  music  is  not 
a  passion  with  the  authoress,  and  she 
may  even  want  a  musical  ear ;  it  is 
often  so  with  those  who  have  other 
inlets  for  the  divine  harmony.  But 
although  wonderfully  crowded  and 
suggestive,  and  often  really  wearying 
in  the  multiplication  of  little  inciden- 
tal truth-marks,  there  is  not  much 
flow  in  her  genius.  It  has  rather  a 
glacier-like  movement,  slow,  fateful, 
irresistible,  crystallic,  solemn,  than  a 
movement  as  of  a  stream,  —  bright, 
musical,  copious,  and  unbroken.  But  it 
is  full  of  glints  and  sparkles  of  wit,  a 
wonderful  felicity  of  epithets,  and  is  a 


vast  arsenal  of  telling  phrases.  She 
has  read  much  and  knows  much ; 
and  shows  incidentally  and  without 
pedantry  her  botany  and  geology 
and  astronomy,  and  that  she  keeps 
up  with  the  science  and  philosophy  of 
the  day,  and  is  familiar  with  the  best 
authors. 

But,  after  all,  we  return  to  the  geni- 
us for  religion,  and  for  teaching  reli- 
gion by  fictitious  characters,  — char- 
acters working  out  their  salvation 
under  ordinary  human  and  New-Eng- 
land circumstances,  —  as  the  cardinal 
glory  and  charm  of  these  books.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  thousands  have 
found,  are  finding,  and  will  continue 
to  find,  a  guidance  such  as  they  can- 
not obtain  elsewhere  into  the  spiritual 
and  Christian  life,  by  the  light  and 
love  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  moral  and 
religious  genius.  She  is  perhaps  the 
best  American  example  of  the  fact 
we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  a 
previous  paper,  on  the  function  of  the 
Modern  Novel,  of  the  tendency  of  our 
times  to  use  fiction  as  a  better  vehicle 
than  dissertation,  sermon,  or  poetry, 
for  conveying  religious  truth  to  the 
reading  class,  —  so  much  larger  now- 
a-days  than  the  church-going  class. 
We  hope  that  Mrs.  Whitney  will  be 
long  spared  to  produce  works  like  her 
past  books  in  both  her  departments, 
juvenile  stories,  and  novels  for  all  ages. 
It  would  have  been  delightful  to  have 
illustrated  every  point  in  this  notice 
by  quotations,  and  to  have  analyzed 
each  one  of  her  books  in  turn  ;  but 
we  have  thought  it  a  more  needed  ser- 
vice to  try  to  analyze  her  genius,  and 
to  characterize  the  main  features  in 
her  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  con- 
stitution. We  feel  already  that  we 
have  said  too  much  for  ourselves  and 
our  readers,  and  not  enough  for  the 
subject. 
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WALPURGIS  NIGHT. 

BY   MISS    CONSTANCE    F.    WOOLSON. 

WE  waited  till  the  stroke  of  midnight,  pealing 

From  out  the  old  church-tower, 
Came  softly  through  the  silent  village  stealing, 

And  told  the  mystic  hour. 
We  hastened  through  the  dewy  gardens,  finding 

The  shadows  all  awake, 
Following  on,  in  long  procession  winding 

Down  to  the  dusky  lake. 

Up  rose  the  mists,  in  ghostly  ranks  advancing, 

To  meet  us  on  the  shore ; 
And  o'er  the  silver  waters  lightly  dancing, 

Our  boat  away  they  bore, 
Far  up  the  lake,  where  the  soft  moonlight  lingers 

Upon  the  northern  strand, 
And  whispering  larches,  with  their  long  green  fingers, 

Beckon  us  towards  the  land. 

There  on  the  strand  we  sat,  and  heard  the  singing 

Of  Peris  in  the  air  ; 
The  mermaid's  laughter  o'er  the  water  ringing ; 

And  Nixie  in  despair, 
Harping  upon  his  harp  in  mournful  wooing ; 

Faint  through  the  rustling  trees 
We  caught  the  shouting  of  the  Fauns,  pursuing 

The  timid  Dryades. 

We  heard  the  springs  and  rivers  onward  flowing, 

The  rush  of  balmy  showers  ; 
The  unknown  sound  of  all  the  grasses  growing, 

The  budding  of  the  flowers  ; 
And  soon  the  fragrant  woods  took  up  the  story,  — 

The  whole  wide  earth  began 
To  welcome  in  with  one  grand  hymn  of  glory 

The  birthday  of-  old  Pan. 

A  silence  followed ;  then  arose  a  heyday 

Of  wild  and  lawless  mirth ; 
The  riotous  luxuriance  of  May  Day, 

The  carnival  of  earth : 
All  Nature  frolicked,  till  the  gray  dawn,  blending 

With  the  moon's  fading  light, 
Proclaimed  the  morn  ;  all  the  mad  revels  ending 

Of  weird  Walpurgis  Night. 
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THE  HYMN   OF  CLEANTHES. 


BY    EDWARD    BEECHER,    D.D. 


THE  hymns  and  psalms  and  sacred 
songs  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture that  nothing  can  account  for 
but  the  inspiration  of  God.  The 
earliest  form  of  sacred  literature,  out- 
side of  the  Bible,  is  found  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda.  Next  come  the 
Homeric  hymns.  After  this,  the 
hymns  and  odes  to  the  gods  by  more 
modern  poets  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  Horace  can  be  found  odes  or 
hymns  to  almost  all  the  gods  of  the 
pantheon.  Catullus,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius  have  ad- 
dressed hymns  or  prayers  to  various 
divinities ;  and  yet  in  this  whole  range 
of  literature  there  is  but  one  hymn 
that  can  be  found  presenting  true 
and  sublime  views  of  the  one  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  Bishop 
Lowth  truly  says  of  the  representa- 
tion of  God  in  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  as 
coming  to  judge  the  world, "  That  high 
degree  of  sublimity  to  which  the 
Psalmist  rises  on  such  occasions  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  the  Hebrew 
muse ;  for  it  is  a  truth  universally 
acknowledged,  that  no  religion  what- 
ever, no  poetic  history,  is  provided 
with  a  store  of  imagery  so  striking, 
so  magnificent,  so  capable  of  embel- 
lishing a  scene  the  most  sublime  that 
the  human  imagination  can  compre- 
hend." The  same  is  true  as  to  all 
other  presentations  of  God.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  mythology 
of  the  polytheistic  nations  represents 
the  gods  rather  in  the  image  of  de- 
praved men,  than  as  holy,  self-exist- 
ent, all-wise,  almighty.  This  is  seen 
in  every  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns, 
in  some  of  which  are  celebrated  even 
the  impure  amours  of  gods  and  god- 


desses. Hence  Lowth  says  correctly, 
"  The  Greek  hymns  were  based 
chiefly  on  mythological  narratives, 
and  those  concerning  things  which 
merited  neither  admiration  nor  praise." 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  classic 
Latin  hymns.  The  hymns  of  the 
Veda  are  addressed  to  Indra  the 
god  of  day,  the  Maruts  or  storm 
gods,  Agni  the  god  of  fire,  and  other 
gods.  Some  regard  them  as  personi- 
fications of  great  natural  agents.  It 
is  said  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  that  these  gods  were 
originally  regarded  as  different  mani- 
festations of  one  God ;  and  that  in  the 
earlier  ages  he  was  not  pantheistically 
viewed.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  ultimate  result  was  pantheism ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  to  personify  such 
natural  agents,  and  to  address  l^mns 
to  them  as  divine,  can  lead  to  no  true 
and  worthy  worship  of  the  one  su- 
preme personal  God.  Such,  then,  has 
been  and  is  hymnology  out  of  the 
Bible.  After  searching  in  vain 
through  such  a  moral  desert  for  true 
and  sublime  conceptions  of  God,  as 
the  basis  of  heart-felt  communion 
with  him,  we  are  prepared,  as  never 
before,  to  apprehend  the  divine  ful- 
ness and  glory  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  feel 
that  nothing  can  account  for  them 
but  the  inspiration  of  God.  And  this 
effect  will  be  augmented  by  a  careful 
study  even  of  the  one  hymn  which, 
rising  above  the  marshes  and  mists 
of  pagan  mythology,  at  last  comes 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  true  God. 

This  one  hymn  is  the  hymn  ad- 
dressed to  Jove  by  the  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, Cleanthes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  a  pe- 
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culiar  interest  in  this  hymn.  It  is 
regarded  by  all  competent  judges  as 
the  noblest  hymn  of  all  antiquity, 
excepting  those  of  the  Bible.  It  has, 
moreover,  great  intrinsic  excellence, 
judged  by  an  absolute  standard.  It 
presents  the  religious  convictions  and 
emotions  of  the  more  intelligent  pa- 
gans in  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive light.  It  excites  additional 
interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  read  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
was  deemed  worthy  of  being  quoted 
in  his  argument  addressed  to  the 
Athenians  on  Mars'  Hill.  In  that 
argument  he  sets  forth  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  as  a  personal 
God,  and  thereby  exposes  the  folly 
of  idol  worship.  Addressing  an  audi- 
ence of  Greeks,  he  appeals  to  certain 
of  their  own  poets  who  had  said,  "  We 
are  his  offspring,"  and  reasons  from 
the  conscious  personality  of  man  the 
offspring,  to  the  corresponding  per- 
sonality of  God,  the  Father  of  man ; 
and  thus  condemns  the  representa- 
tion and  worship  of  the  divine  Spirit 
by  "images  of  gold  or  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  or  man's  device." 
What  argument  can  be  more  pro- 
found and  fundamental  ?  Does  not 
a  rational  curiosity  lead  us  to  inquire 
who  were  these  poets  ?  Does  their 
language,  as  they  understood  it,  sus- 
tain the  argument  of  Paul?  What 
is  the  context  from  which  these 
words  are  taken  ?  What  light,  if 
any,  does  this  quotation  throw  on 
Paul's  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
poets,  and  with  classical  literature  ? 

There  is  no  field  of  thought  more 
intensely  interesting  than  is  opened 
by  an  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the 
names  of  at  least  four  Greek  poets 
are  given,  as  having  advanced  the 
sentiment  quoted  by  Paul.  Aratus, 


Cleanthes,  Pindar,  and  Pythagoras, 
in  the  golden  verses  ascribed  to  him, 
but  composed  by  one  of  his  disciples. 
Aratus,  referring  to  Jove,  sa3's,  "  We 
are  his  offspring."  Cleanthes,  in  a 
hymn  to  Jove,  says,  "  We  are  thy  off- 
spring." Pindar  says,  "  God  and 
men  are  of  the  same  race  "  (or  fam- 
ily). The  golden  verses  of  Pythag- 
oras say,  "  The  descent  of  man  is 
divine."  Though  the  idea  is  the 
same  in  all  these  cases,  yet  as  the 
language  of  Aratus  and  Cleanthes 
coincides  most  accurately  with  the 
quotation  of  Paul,  and  as  he  speaks 
of  more  than  one  poet,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  these  two  at  least  were 
certainly  referred  to  by  the  apostle. 

On  t,his  ground  it  is  that  a  great 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  both 
of  them  by  the  Christian  scholars  of 
the  Old  World.  In  particular,  the 
hymn  of  Cleanthes  has  been  viewed 
as  worthy  of  peculiar  regard.  Cud- 
worth  reproduces  it,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  in  his  "Intellectual  Sys- 
tem," as  deserving  great  attention. 
Dr.  Bloomfield  gives  it  in  full,  in  his 
u  E-ecensio  Synoptica,"  and  Dalzel  in 
his  "  Graeca  Majora,"  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
An  English  version  is  also  given  in 
West's  Pindar.  Thus  far,  however, 
American  scholars  have  paid  very 
little  attention  to  it,  except  to  refer 
to  it  in  general  terms,  in  commenta- 
ries and  church  histories,  and  very 
few  have  seemed  to  take  pains  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  its  nature, 
relations,  and  worth.  Of  it  Dod- 
dridge  says,  "  It  is  beyond  comparison 
the  purest  and  finest  piece  of  natural 
religion  of  its  length,  which  I  know 
in  the  whole  world  of  pagan  antiq- 
uity ;  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  contains  nothing  unworthy 
of  a  Christian,  or,  I  had  almost  said, 
of  an  inspired  pen.  I  am  sorry  I 
know  not  where  to  refer  my  reader 
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to  a  good  English  version  of  it." 
The  version  of  West  is  found  only 
in  his  translation  of  Pindar,  and  has 
never  been  popularly  known.  It  has 
poetic  merit,  but,  being  in  rhyme,  is 
not  a  close  translation.  Whilst  it 
fairly  represents  the  general  scope  of 
the  hymn,  it  both  adds  and  omits 
ideas.  Of  the  hymn  I  propose  to 
give  an  account  and  a  version. 

Its  author,  Cleanthes,  was  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  original  philosophers 
by  whom  the  Stoic  philosophy  was 
developed.  He  lived  from  330  to  240 
before  Christ,  and  flourished  in  the 
splendid  period  of  the  Ptolemys,  the 
age  of  Alexandrian  poetry,  learning, 
philology,  and  criticism.  It  was  after 
the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in 
an  age  verging  to  skepticism  and 
epicureanism.  The  Stoics  made  a 
stand  for  virtue  and  the  philosophy 
of  common-sense.  Rome  was  mis- 
tress of  all  Italy ;  and  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  resort  to  Greece  for  literature 
and  philosophy.  Cleanthes  came 
from  Lydia,  and  taught  in  Athens. 
Zeno  preceded,  and  Chrysippus  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  Porch,  at  the  head 
of  the  Stoic  schools.  The  character- 
istics of  a  hymn  are,  that  it  develops 
in  emotional  and  devotional  form  the 
leading  ideas  of  a  religious  system, 
for  purposes  of  worship.  Some  of  our 
hymns  are  condensed  systems  of  Chris- 
tian theology  in  devotional  forms. 
Such  is  the  sublime  hymn  of  Watts, 
entitled  "God  glorious,  and  sinners 
saved,"  beginning  with  a  direct  ad- 
dress to  God :  — 

"  Father,  how  wide  thy  glory  shines ! 
How  high  thy  wonders  rise  ! " 

and  developing  in  nine  stanzas  of  in- 
spired adoration  his  glory  in  creation 
and  redemption.  Others  develop 
parts  of  the  system.  The  hymn  of 
Cleanthes  has  the  same  characteris- 
tics ;  it  is  a  direct  address  to  Jove, 


and  develops  the  religious  system  of 
Cleanthes  in  its  devotional  aspects. 
It  presents  his  ideas  of  God,  free 
agency,  the  law  of  God,  sin  and 
its  consequences,  and  divine  sover- 
eignty in  salvation  from  it,  by  the 
grace  of  God.  It  is  in  hexameter 
measure,  and  contains  thirty-seven 
verses.  Its  poetic  merit  is  very  great. 
But,  before  considering  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  answer  a  fundamental 
question,  OD  which  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  hymn  depends.  Who 
is  the  Jupiter  to  whom  the  hymn  is 
addressed?  Is  he  the  Jupiter  of 
Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea,  the  brother  of  Neptune 
and  Pluto,  and  the  husband  of  Juno 
his  sister?  Is  he  the  Jupiter  whose 
shameless  amours  fill  our  classical 
dictionaries,  and  whose  morals  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  and 
Christian  society  ?  We  may  ask  the 
same  questions,  whether  we  refer  to 
Cleanthes  or  Aratus,  for  they  both 
declare  men  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Jupiter.  If  this  question  is  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  how  could  Paul 
quote  from  a  hymn  to  Jupiter,  as 
though  it  could  have  any  force  in  his 
argument?  How  could  he  apply  to 
the  supreme  and  true  God  words 
addressed  to  an  earth-born  deity,  and 
withal  a  deity  so  infamous  ?  This  ques- 
tion few  commentators  have  seemed  to 
think  it  necessary  to  meet.  They 
treat  the  quotation  as  if  it  had  a 
reference  in  the  usual  form  to  God 
most  high,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  It 
refers  directly  to  Jupiter.  Who,  then, 
is  the  Jupiter  intended  ? 

To  this  I  reply,  not  the  earth-born 
ruler  of  Olympus,  and  its  immoral 
throng,  as  presented  in  the  popular 
mythology,  upheld  by  political  policy 
and  pious  fraud,  but  the  self-existent 
God,  believed  in  by  the  more  intelli- 
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gent  pagan  philosophers;  the  great 
First  Cause ;  God  over  all  subordinate 
gods;  who  stood  in  the  relation  to 
him  that  the  angels  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament do  to  Jehovah,  ruling  in  sub- 
ordinate spheres.  Though  the  phi- 
losophers improperly  justified  the 
worship  of  these  inferior  gods,  as 
the  Church  of  Borne  also  justifies  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
of  saints,  yet  they  did  not  ignore 
him  who  was  truly  God  over  all,  but, 
as  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  gave 
him  the  highest  honor  and  worship. 
This  the  hymn  shows,  and  this  Cud- 
worth  has  copiously  and  thoroughly 
proved.  ("  Intellectual  System,"  i. 
557-637.) 

This,  too,  Paul  must  have  known, 
or  he  would  never  have  based  his 
argument  on  the  assertion  that  men 
are  his  offspring.  But  to  know  this 
implies  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  than 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  Paul.  How 
otherwise  could  he  have  excluded 
worthless  mythological  quotations 
from  the  poets,  and  relied  only  on 
evidence  which  was  sound  and  trust- 
worthy ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Was  not  the 
Jove  of  Cleanthes  the  impersonal 
God  of  pantheism  ?  If  so,  how  could 
Paul  regard  and  treat  him  as  a  per- 
sonal God,  or  rely  on  an  appeal  to 
him  in  argument?  I  reply,  neither 
Cleanthes  nor  the  Stoics  believed  in 
an  impersonal  God,  nor  were  they 
pantheists  in  any  proper  sense.  But 
as  this  assertion  is  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  Neander,  Dr.  Schaff, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  others, 
it  deserves  particular  attention.  I 
affirm,  then,  that  the  charge  of  pan- 
theism is  merely  inferential,  derived 
from  the  Stoical  physics  and  cos- 
mogony. But  the  Stoics  never 
avowed  pantheism ;  and  it  is  in  direct 


contradiction  to  their  fundamental 
doctrines  of  free  agency  and  sin, 
and  of  the  intellect,  moral  character, 
emotions,  and  will  of  God.  We  are 
not  to  charge  them  with  holding 
whatever  we  deem  logical  inferences 
from  any  part  of  their  system.  Why 
should  we  deny  to  them  the  privilege 
of  self-contradiction,  so  largely  used 
by  all  other  philosophers  and  divines  ? 
Pantheism  can  be  as  logically  inferred 
from  portions  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
exposition  of  cause  and  effect,  as  from 
the  physics  of  the  Stoics,  and  in  the 
same  way.  Is  his  philosophy  there- 
fore pantheistic  ?  Is  he  a  pantheist  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Stoics  held  that 
all  natural  things  were  evolved  from 
God,  and  are  pervaded  by  him,  and 
will  return  into  him  in  the  great  cri- 
sis; but  their  view  of  his  relation  to  the 
material  universe  no  more  excluded 
divine  personality,  than  a  similar  rela- 
tion* of  the  human  spirit  to  the  body 
which  it  animates,  fills,  and  controls, 
excludes  the  personality  of  man. 

But,  to  end  all  dispute,  in  the 
hymn  of  Cleanthes  is  involved  a 
direct  negation  of  pantheism,  in  a 
statement  which  no  pantheist  can 
make,  namely,  in  his  affirmation 
that  the  agency  of  God  is  exerted  in 
all  things  BUT  six  :  of  this,  men  alone 
are  the  responsible  and  guilty  authors. 

His  conception  of  God  was  that 
of  an  all  pervading,  fiery  intelligence, 
originating  all  things  from  himself, 
and  organizing  and  controlling  them 
by  a  universal  law.  This  law  men  can 
understand  and  obey  ;  and,  if  they  do, 
they  will  live.  They  can  reject  it  and 
forsake  it ;  and,  if  they  do,  they  will 
perish. 

But  though  by  this  perversity  of 
man  moral  discord  is  introduced, 
still  God  will  overrule  it  for  good,  and 
out  of  it  will  bring  a  higher  and  ulti- 
mate harmony.  The  doctrine  is  as- 
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cribed  to  the  Stoics  with  probable  cor-  and  feelings  of  Cleanthes  as  expressed 

rectness,    that    sin    is    the  necessary  in  his  hymn. 

means    of  the  greatest  good.     If  they        In  two  instances  the  text  is  said  to 

held   it,  they  were  not  more  in  error  be  imperfect.     In  these  I  have    fol- 

than  some  Christian  divines,  who  yet  lowed  the    emendation  that  gives  it  a 

stand  high  in  the  ranks  of   the  Ortho-  sense  most  coincident  with  the  gene- 

dox.  ral  scope  of  the  hymn.     In  particular, 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  let  in   line  fourteen  I  have   substituted 

us  consider  the  hymn  itself.     In  the  '&'g   for  off,   as  suggested  by  Dalzell, 

version  that   follows,  I    have   sought  thus  completing  the  sense,  and  avert- 

neither  to  add  nor  subtract,  but  to  pre-  ing  the  supposition  of  the   loss  of  a 

sent  truly  and  exactly  the  thoughts  line. 

KAEANQOT2 


KYAI2T'  uOavuTuv,  noA,v<jjvvfj.e,  Tra-ynparef  aiel, 
Zev,  Qvaeue  upxqye,  vo/j,ov  //era  Travra  Kvfepvuv, 
Xaipr  oe  yap  Truvreaat  •&ifjj^  dvrjTolai  npoaavdpv. 
E/c  aov  yap  /evof  ea/j£V,  ii/$  fiifzjjfia  haxovTee 
Movvot,  oca  &EI  re  not  e/wm  $V?/T'  km  ycuav. 
TCJ  ae  KaOvfJVTjou,  not  abv  /cparof  alev  ueiacj. 
2oi  drj  Trdf  ofie  /coa/zof  eTuaaof^evo^  Trepl  ycuav 
Heiderai,  if  aev  uyyc,  Kal  enuv  VTT&  oelo  KpaTelrat. 
Tolov  e^etf  vTTOEpyjv  aviKTjTou;  hi  ^epa^v 
A(Mj>TjKij,  irvpoevra,  afi^uovra  Kepavvov. 
ToO  yap  vird  Trhrjyrjc  ^ycreejf  TTUVT*  ippiyamv 
'Q  oi)  KCtTEvdvveic  noivdv  hbyov,  0$  6tu 


roaaoq  yeya&g  viraTOf  fiaai'hevc  6ui  7ravT<%. 
TI  yiyverai  epyov  im  %&avl  aov 
OVTE  /car*  aideptov  dtiov  TTU^OV,  OVT'  £vi  TTOVTU, 
H/jjv  oTroaa  pitjovat  Hanoi  ofa-ripijaiv  uvoiais. 
Kal  Koa(tei£  TU  anoapa,  Kal  ov  <j>iXa  aol  tyiXa  k<rriv. 
'Qde  yap  elf  ev  Kuvra  avvr/pponac  £<n}/la  Kanolon>, 
'Qcri?'  $.va  yiyvea&ai  TTUVTCJV  hoyov  ale  if  iovra' 
'Ov  Qevyovrec  EUOLV,  oaoi  -dvyTuv  naKoi  dcri, 
AuCT^opof,  olr'  aya&tiv  fj,sv  ael  Kii/atv  Troi^eovr^f, 
Ovr'  kooptiai.  -deov  nowbv  vopov,  OVTE  nhvovotv, 
'$  Kev  ireL&ofj.evoL  ovv  vti  ftiov  ia&^bv  exoiev. 
AvTol  6'  avd'  bppCjoiv  UVEV  nahov  dAXo^  en'  a/Ua, 
Ol  /zev  V'Trcp  66^7]^  a7rovdr)v  6vaepLorov 
Oi  6'  em  KEpdoai'vas  Terpapuevoi  ov6evl 

6'  ei£  aveoiv,  Kal  ocjfj.a~o£  Tjoia  epya, 

poka.  ird/nTrav  ivavria  r&vde  yeviaftai. 
A/lAa  Zev  Travdups,  KehaiveQsg,  upxtxepavve, 

pVOiO    UTTEI  pOOVV7}£   UTTO    2,Vyp?}£, 

m),  TTUTep,  GKedaaov  ifaxqc  airo,  60$  6e  Kvpqocu 

c,  rf  moyvoe  av  dtKr}£  ^a  ir 
'  av  Tiprj-BevTeg  apEif3ufj.ea$a  oe 
TU.  aa  epya  6i7)veKe(;,  aq 
Qvrjtbv  eovT*-    eirel  olre  fiporoic  yepa? 
tieoig,  jj  KOLVOV  uel  vbpov  iv  ding 
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HYMN  TO  JUPITEK. 

Great  Jove,  most  glorious  of  the  immortal  gods, 

Wide  known  by  many  names,  Almighty  One, 

King  of  all  nature,  ruling  all  by  law, 

We  mortals  thee  adore,  as  duty  calls; 

For  thou  our  Father  art,  and  we  thy  sons, 

On  whom  the  gift  of  speech  thou  hast  bestowed 

Alone  of  all  that  live  and  move  on  earth. 

Thee,  therefore,  will  I  praise  ;  and  ceaseless  show 

To  all  thy  glory  and  thy  mighty  power. 

This  beauteous  system  circling  round  the  earth 

Obeys  thy  will,  and,  wheresoe'er  thou  leadest, 

Freely  submits  itself  to  thy  control. 

Such  is,  in  thine  unconquerable  hands, 

The  two-edged,  fiery,  deathless  thunderbolt; 

Thy  minister  of  power,  before  whose  stroke 

All  nature  quails,  and,  trembling,  stands  aghast; 

By  which  the  common  reason  thou  dost  guide, 

Pervading  all  things,  filling  radiant  worlds, 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  stars. 

So  great  art  thou,  the  universal  King. 

Without  thee  naught  is  done  on  earth,  O  God ! 

Nor  in  the  heavens  above,  nor  in  the  sea ; 

Naught  save  the  deeds  unwise  of  sinful  men. 

Yet  harmony  from  discord  thou  dost  bring  ; 

That  which  is  hateful,  thou  dost  render  fair ; 

Evil  and  good  dost  so  co-ordinate, 

That  everlasting  reason  shall  bear  sway; 

Which  sinful  men,  blinded,  forsake  and  shun, 

Deceived  and  hapless,  seeking  fancied  good. 

The  law  of  God  they  will  not  see  nor  hear; 

Which  if  they  would  obey,  would  lead  to  life. 

But  they  unhappy  rush,  each  in  his  way. 

For  glory  some  in  eager  conflict  strive; 

Others  are  lost  inglorious,  seeking  gain  ; 

To  pleasure  others  turn,  and  sensual  joys, 

Hasting  to  ruin,  whilst  they  seek  for  life. 

But  thou,  O  Jove !   the  giver  of  all  good, 

Darting  the  lightning  from  thy  home  of  clouds, 

Permit  not  man  to  perish  darkling  thus; 

From  folly  save  them ;  bring  them  to  the  light ; 

Give  them  to  know  the  everlasting  law 

By  which  in  righteousness  thou  rulest  all  ; 

That  we,  thus  honored,  may  return  to  thee 

Meet  honor,  and  with  hymns  declare  thy  deeds, 

And,  though  we  die,  hand  down  thy  deathless  praise. 

Since  nor  to  men  nor  gods  is  higher  meed, 

Than  ever  to  extol  with  righteous  praise 

The  glorious,  universal  King  Divine. 

In  the  last  line,  law  (vopov)  is  used    idiom,  just  as  we  call  God  love  and 
as  a  name  of    God,  by  the   Stoical    light.     But  as  this  idiom  among  us 
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does  not  include  law,  the  word  King 
truly  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
original. 

Such  is  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes; 
and  it  fully  justifies  the  eulogium  of 
Doddridge.  With  Doddridge,  F.  W. 
Newman,  in  Kitto's  Bible  Dictionary, 
coincides.  He  says,  "It  is  by  far 
the  noblest  religious  address  in  all 
antiquity.  Cleanthes,  whilst  elevat- 
ing Jupiter  to  a  position  which  may 
satisfy  a  strict  monotheist,  ascribes 
to  him  the  purest  moral  character,  as 
being  the  cause  of  every  thing  except 
sin,  and  concludes  by  fervent  prayers 
for  the  divine  teaching  to  scatter  all 
darkness  from  the  soul,  and  enable  it 
to  attain  divine  wisdom." 

Lowth,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Sa- 
cred Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,"  speaks 
in  the  same  strain.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
"  a  most  noble  monument  of  ancient 
wisdom,  and  replete  with  truths  not 
less  solid  than  magnificent.  For  the 
sentiments  of  the  philosopher  con- 
cerning the  divine  power ;  concerning 
the  harmony  of  nature,  and  the  su- 
preme laws ;  concerning  the  folly  and 
unhappiness  of  wicked  men,  who  are 
unceasingly  subject  to  the  pain  and 
perturbation  of  a  troubled  spirit ;  and 
above  all,  the  ardent  supplication .  for 
the  divine  assistance,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
the  omnipotent  Deity  in  a  suitable 
manner,  and  in  a  perpetual  strain 
of  praise  and  adoration,  —  all  these 
breathe  so  true  and  unaffected  a 
spirit  of  piety,  that  they  seem  in 
some  measure  to  approach  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sacred  poetry." 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  this 
magnificent  hymn  which  at  first  sight 
appears  obscure.  In  v.  9-13  the  poet 
represents  God  as  regulating  the  com- 
mon reason,  that  pervades  and  fills  all 
worlds  by  his  thunderbolts. 

To  understand  this  we  must  remem- 


ber that  the  Stoics  regarded  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  as  animated,  intelli- 
gent, and  rational,  and  as  divinities 
subordinated  to  the  supreme  God. 
Thus  the  common  reason'  pervades 
and  fills  them  all.  The  conception 
that  such  lofty  spirits  should  be  influ- 
enced and  controlled  by  the  thunder- 
bolts of  God,  though  not  familiar  or 
natural  to  us  with  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  electric  fluid,  was 
not  unnatural  in  the  unscientific  ages 
of  antiquity,  in  which  the  thunder  was 
regarded  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  the 
lightning  as  his  fire.  And  the  very 
idea  of  controlling  the  hosts  of  heaven 
with  reverential  fear,  by  his  thunder- 
bolts, pervades  the  twenty-ninth 
Psalm,  which  is  characterized  by  Ne- 
auder  as  a  glorious  psalm  of  praise, 
sung  during  a  thunder-storm,  the  maj- 
esty of  which  shakes  universal  nature, 
so  much  so  that  the  greatness  of  the 
power  of  the  Lord  is  felt  by  all  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  This  presen-; 
tation  is  designed  to  teach  us  that  this 
mighty  God  is,  nevertheless,  the  God 
.  of  his  people,  who  blesses  them  with 
strength  and  peace.  The  regions 
above  are  the  point  of  vision,  the 
heavenly  hosts  are  spectators,  the 
thunder  reverberates  in  seven-fold 
peals,  the  lightnings  flash,  the  moun- 
tains are  rent,  the  mighty  cedars  are 
shattered,  the  animal  world  is  filled 
with  terror,  the  earth  shakes  and 
trembles. 

Tholuck  thus  sets  forth  the  spiritual 
influence  of  the  scene.  "  Saints  on 
earth  adore  and  worship  at  the  rising 
of  the  Lord's  tempests:  how  much 
more  the  holy  ones  in  heaven  !  The 
celestial  'spectators  gaze  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  sound  of '  Glory,  glory  ! ' 
reverberates  through  the  heavenly 
temple." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Psalmist  is, 
"  Happy  are  they  whose  God  is  this 
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mighty  God:  happy  are  they,  for  he  will  of  the  conception  of  God's  control  of 

give  them  strength  and  peace  forever."  the   highest   minds,    any   more  than 

No   one    can   have  forgotten     the  the  errors  of  astronomical  conception, 

sublime  presentation  of  God  in  Kev.  growing  out  of  the  geocentric  notions 

iv.   1-5,     where     thunders    roll    and  of   antiquity,    vitiate   the  worship  of 

lightnings  flash  from    his  throne,  as  God  in  Ps.  civ.,  cxlviii.,  and  similar  pas- 

the  symbols  of  his  omnipotence ;  whilst  sages,  where  the  creative  power  of  God 

the  heavenly  hosts  adore  him  as  the  is  set  forth  according  to  the  astronom- 

glorious  and   almighty    Creator,  Pro-  ical  conceptions  of  the  age. 

prietor  and  Ruler  of  all  things.  The  truth  that  God  influences  and 

The  conception,  therefore,  that  God  controls  the  universe,  even  the  high- 
influences  the  rational  system  of  the  est  orders  of  minds,  by  the  thunders 
universe,  even  the  highest  minds,  by  and  lightnings  of  his  power,  is  still 
his  thunder  and  lightning,  is  common  a  sublime  and  scriptural  truth ;  and 
to  Cleanthes  with  the  sacred  writers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  God  designed 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  his  conception  this  divine  analogy  as  one  of  the 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  as  animat-  most  powerful  modes  of  affecting  the 
ed  and  rational  beings,  is  an  error  in  mind  of  all  created  beings  with  asalu- 
science,  destroy  the  sublimity  or  truth  tary  fear  of  the  Almighty. 


THE   ORGAN-BLOWER. 

BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

DEVOUTEST  of  my  Sunday  friends, 

The  patient  Organ-blower  bends  ; 

I  see  his  figure  sink  and  rise, 

(Forgive  me,  Heaven,  my  wandering  eyes  ! ) 

A  moment  lost,  the  next  half  seen, 

His  head  above  the  scanty  screen, 

Still  measuring  out  his  deep  salaams 

Through  quavering  hymns  and  panting  psalms. 

No  priest  that  prays  in  gilded  stole, 
To  save  a  rich  man's  mortgaged  soul ; 
No  sister,  fresh  from  holy  vows,  — 
So  humbly  stoops,  so  meekly  bows  ; 
His  large  obeisance  puts  to  shame 
The  proudest  genuflecting  dame, 
Whose  Easter  bonnet  low  descends 
With  all  the  grace  devotion  lends. 

0  brother  with  the  supple  spine, 
How  much  we  owe  those  bows  of  thine ! 
Without  thine  arm  to  lend  the  breeze, 
How  vain  the  finger  on  the  keys  ! 
Though  all  unmatched  the  player's  skill, 
Those  thousand  throats  were  dumb  and  still : 
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Another's  art  may  shape  the  tone, 
The  breath  that  fills  it  is  thine  own. 

Six  days  the  silent  Memnon  waits 
Behind  his  temple's  folded  gates  ; 
But  when  the  seventh  day's  sunshine  falls 
Through  rainbowed  windows  on  the  walls, 
He  breathes,  he  sings,  he  shouts,  he  fills 
The  quivering  air  with  rapturous  thrills  ; 
The  roof  resounds,  the  pillars  shake, 
And  all  the  slumbering  echoes  wake  ! 

The  Preacher  from  the  Bible-text 

With  weary  words  my  soul  has  vexed  ; 

(Some  stranger,  fumbling  far  astray 

To  find  the  lesson  for  the  day ;  ) 

He  tells  us  truths  too  plainly  true, 

And  reads  the  service  all  askew,  — 

Why  —  why  the  — -  mischief —  can't  he  look 

Beforehand  in  the  service-book  ? 

But  thou,  with  decent  mien  and  face, 
Art  always  ready  in  thy  place  ; 
Thy  strenuous  blast,  whate'er  the  tune, 
As  steady  as  the  strong  monsoon  ; 
Thy  only  dread  a  leathery  creak, 
Or  small  residual  extra  squeak, 
To  send  along  the  shadowy  aisles 
A  sunlit  wave  of  dimpled  smiles. 

Not  all  the  preaching,  0  my  friend, 
€omes  from  the  church's  pulpit  end  1 
Not  all  that  bend  the  knee  and.bow 
Yield  service  half  so  true  as  thou  ! 
•One  simple  task  performed  aright, 
With  slender  skill,  but  all  thy  might, 
Where  honest  labor  does  its  best, 
And  leaves  the  player  all  the  rest. 

This  many-diapasoned  maze, 

Through  which  the  breath  of  being  strays, 

Whose  music  .makes  our  earth  divine, 

Has  work  for  mortal  hands  like  mine. 

My  duty  lies  before  me.     Lo, 

The  lever  there  !     Take  hold  and  blow ! 

And  He  whose  hand  is  on  the  keys 

Will  play  the  tune  as  He  shall  please ! 
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HOW  HE  SAVED  AN  EMPEROR. 

BY  WILD    EDGERTON. 


A  CERTAIN  American  pilgrim,  who 
was  abroad  some  few  years  since  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  and  who 
met  with  various  curious  adventures 
at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  contemplates 
a  revival  of  the  incidents  thereof  in 
a  volume  entitled  "  An  Idler's  Pil- 
grimage." Meanwhile,  one  interest- 
ing historical  narrative  from  the  work 
seems  particularly  appropriate  just 
now,  when  the  Grand-duke  Alexis  is 
our  guest,  it  being  his  august  father 
who  figures  in  the  brief  drama  in 
question.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the 
wanderer,  who  unconsciously  acted 
the  part  of  "  saviour  "  in  a  play  which 
narrowly  escaped  a  tragic  termination, 
had  been  summoned  to  France,  if  not 
by  the  commands  of  the  then  Empress 
Eugenie,  at  least,  by  her  expressed 
wish,  and  had  been  most  kindly  re- 
ceived at  court  and  elsewhere.  The 
secret  of  his  unusually  gracious  recep- 
tion was  a  poem  he  had  addressed  to 
her  Majesty,  some  time  previously, 
celebrating  her  courage  and  humanity 
at  the  cholera  hospitals,  which  she 
afterwards  publicly  pronounced  one 
of  the  only  two  gratifying  compli- 
ments she  had  received  since  occupy- 
ing a  throne. 

It  was  well  along  in  May,  of  the 
great  Exposition  year  1867,  when  the 
young  American  found  himself  cosily 
and  comfortably  located  in  apartments 
at  the  Hotel  Clermont,  No.  66  Eue 
d'  Aboukir,  Paris.  His  reception,  both 
at  court  and  by  courteous  officials  at 
the  legation,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  the  midst  of  a  sea- 


son when  so  many  Americans,  distin- 
guished and  otherwise,  were  pressing 
their  claims  at  the  Tuileries  and  in 
the  Rue  de  Chaillot.  At  a  formal 
"  reception  "  the  Empress  had  gently 
intimated  her  remembrance  of  our 
friend's  existence,  and  her  knowledge 
of  his  presence.  She  had  on  another 
occasion  leaned  out  of  her  carriage 
window  to  bow  to  him  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  and  inclined  her  blonde  head  to- 
wards him  at  the  opera, — "in  a  general 
way,"  said  envious  spectators ;  comme  il 
vousplaira  ;  but  the  pilgrim  modestly 
took  it  all  to  himself.  Again,  when 
her  Majesty  swept  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  bound  for  the  Grand  Prix 
Races  at  Longchamp,  surrounded  by 
ladies  of  honor,  and  drawn  by  gayly 
caparisoned,  postilion-ridden  steeds, 
—  even  here  the  humble  poet  had  one 
more  glance  of  friendly  recognition 
from  his  "  beautiful  Empress,"  while 
he  stood  perched  on  a  bench  beneath 
some  stately  locust-trees,  which  shed 
their  early  blossoms  like  snow-flakes 
on  his  uncovered  head.  Every  thing 
about  this  time  was  couleur  de  rose, 
and  the  pilgrim  was  exceedingly  hap- 
py. At  last  the  memorable  sixth  of 
June  arrived.  The  Czar  of  Russia 
was  in  Paris.  He  had  come  from  his 
distant  empire,  summoned  by  Napo- 
leon's own  hand,  to  a  view  of  that 
Exposition  Universelle  which  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  see  equalled  in  our 
day  .and  generation.  The  Emperor 
did  well  to  bring  about  him  in  a  friendly 
way  the  royal  guests  who  graced  the 
great  French  show  of  nations.  He 
knew  full  well  that  nothing  could  so 
effectually  serve  to  inspire  a  whole- 
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some  respect  for  France,  in  foreign 
eyes,  as  a  glimpse  of  her  concentrated 
magnificence  on  an  occasion  like  that 
afforded  by  ths  Fair.  In  its  bright 
light,  prejudice,  that  cobweb  of  the 
brain,  would  be  sure  to  dissolve  like  one 
of  Professor  Pepper's  ghosts.  And  so 
the  rulers  of  the  earth  came  from  their 
various  quarters ;  and  now,  not  only 
the  Czar,  but  King  William  of  Prussia 
and  his  Queen,  supported  by  Count 
Bismarck,  were  also  in  Paris,  together 
with  continental  princes  innumerable. 
Still  it  was  Alexander  II.  whom  Na- 
poleon III.  sought  just  now  specially 
to  honor  by  his  warlike  display  of  the 
sixth  of  June ;  and  whatever  may 
have  beenliis  shrewd  speculations  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  a  great  military 
review  on  other  sovereigns,  who  had 
but  recently  escaped  a  fierce  collision 
with  the  troops  to  be  exhibited,  the 
parade  was  certainly  not  announced 
as  in  their  honor. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  clear, 
bright,  breezy  days  which  are  rare,  in 
such  perfection,  even  in  Paris.  It 
was  probably  just  such  a  day  as  the 
French  Emperor  would  have  chosen 
for  his  glorious  fete,  "  if  kings  could 
read  the  future  as  the  past ;  "  and  from 
early  morning  the  idle,  pleasure-seek- 
ing world  of  the  metropolis  poured 
through  the  broad  Champs  Elysees 
in  a  brilliant  stream,  debouching  in- 
side .the  gilded  gates  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  concentrating  again  at 
Longchamp.  Longchanip  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  great  review  of  sev- 
enty-five thousand  brilliantly  uniform- 
ed French  soldiers ;  and  before  the 
hour  of  noon  a  reasonable  estimate 
declared  the  presence  of  five  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  eager,  anxious, 
impatient.  Such  was  the  demand  for 
vehicles  of  every  description  that  it 
was  considerably  past  noon  when  our 
American  pilgrim  succeeded  in  se- 


curing the  services  of  a  voiture,  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  for  which  sixty 
francs  were  mercilessly  demanded. 
A  gentleman  from  New  Orleans  be- 
came his  eompagnon  de  jour,  and  the 
turnout  proved  comme  il  faut  in  all 
respects;  but,  with  as  expeditious  driv- 
ing as  was  possible,  they  readied  the 
inner  gate  too  late  to  procure  any  thing 
like  tolerable  positions  from  which  to 
overlook  the  field.  After  various  ex- 
periments, their  experienced  cocker 
bethought  him  of  an  elevation  out- 
side the  charmed  enclosure  of  Long- 
champ,  and  finally,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, drove  them  thither  through  a 
labyrinth  of  thronged  avenues  of  the 
Bois.  Even  this  hopeful  spot  was 
not  without  its  throng,  grouped  on 
the  roofs  of  vans,  the  tops  of  car- 
riages, and  the  limbs  of  trees ;  but 
by  adroit  management  and  an  em- 
ployment of  that  power  of  politeness 
which  is  so  much  more  effective  with 
a  French  crowd  than  any  amount  of 
blustering  and  dictation,  the  skilful 
driver  located  his  stylish  little  voiture 
in  a  most  excellent  place.  Then,  as 
if  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  ac- 
tor whom  destiny,  had  marked  to  be 
an  involuntary  performer  in  a  later 
scene,  not  yet  announced,  the  review 
began. 

A  military  pageant  such  as  this  can- 
not well  be  described.  I  doubt  if  even 
Victor  Hugo  could  do  it  justice  in  the 
eyes  of  one  who  has  beheld  the  actual 
scene.  It  must  be  witnessed  in  all 
its  thrilling  grandeur  and  dazzling 
magnificence  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  feelingly  remembered  for- 
ever. 

The  driver's  strong,  elevated  seat, 
used  as  a  standing-place,  furnished 
our  two  friends  with  a  fair  lookout ; 
and  from  this  high  perch,  by  the  aid 
of  a  lorgnette,  they  were  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  inspiring  spectacle  with 
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great  comfort  and  convenience.  But 
the  imperial  pavilion,  where  accumu- 
lated majesty  was  stationed  to  receive 
the  salutes  of  seventy-five  thousand 
warriors,  chanced  to  be  just  so  situ- 
ated that  the  two  American  spectators 
could  not  include  this  interesting  fea- 
ture in  their  range  of  vision.  Being 
curious  to  have  a  good  look  at  Bis- 
marck (whom  neither  of  them  had 
yet  met,  either  at  court  or  at  that  fa- 
mous Vienna  beer-shop  in  the  Rue 
Chaussee  d'  Antin  which  the  great 
Minister  was  known  to  frequent),  they 
determined  to  secure  a  new  position, 
on  foot,  near  the  exit-gate  of  Long- 
champ,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  view  of  the 
cavalcade  of  royalty  homeward  bound. 
In  order  to  effect  this  they  were 
obliged  to  lose  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
parade,  leave  their  carriage  in  a  se- 
cluded avenue  of  the  Bois,  for  a  fu- 
ture rendezvous  in  case  of  separation, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  fa- 
vorable positions  before  the  retreating 
crowd  had  taken  possession.  Of 
course  the  friends  were  speedily 
parted  by  the  execution  of  this  diffi- 
cult manoeuvre  ;  for  others,  intent  on 
a  similar  object  were  seeking  the 
same  locality.  One  of  the  two,  how- 
ever, secured  a  most  excellent  place  on 
a  border  of  the  main  avenue,  quite 
near  that  beautiful  cascade  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  Bois,  and  not  far 
from  the  Longchamp  gates,  through 
which  must  come  the  imperial  party. 
The  pilgrim  had  not  long  to  wait. 
A  mounted  herald,  dashing  through 
the  crowd,  proclaimed  the  coming  of 
the  Emperor;  and,  quickly  follow- 
ing, rode  that  detachment  of  the 
magnificent  Cent  Gardes  which  al- 
ways preceded  the  imperial  carriage. 
The  crowd  was  pressed  back  by 
mounted  police  with  difficulty  ;  but  a 
space  once  clear,  the  gorgeous  postil- 
ions of  his  Majesty  were  seen  rapidly 


advancing  and  urging  their  horses  to 
a  gentle  trot;  for  his  Majesty's 
equipages  always  moved  faster  than 
a  walk,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  injuring 
the  curious  populace  who  would  crowd 
about  a  slower  vehicle.  In  that  first 
carriage  sat,  side  by  side,  the  men 
then  recognized  as  the  two  great  em- 
perors of  Europe. 

They  had  both  been  mounted  dur- 
ing the  review,  but  entered  and  left 
the  field  in  Napoleon's  splendid  open 
barouche,  accompanied  only  by  a  son 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  grand- 
duke,  I  believe,  who  is  now  our 
guest.  Just  as  this  party,  cheered 
by  the  voices  of  half  a  million  people, 
and  happy,  to  all  appearance,  as  mon- 
archs  may  ever  hope  to  be,  arrived  at 
a  point  directly  opposite  where  our 
pilgrim  was  standing,  he  felt  himself 
severely  jostled,  and  turned  to  resent  a 
rudeness  which  he  knew  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  a  crowd  of  Frenchmen, 
under  any  circumstances.  The  man 
who  struggled  to  pass  him  might  have 
been  taken  for  one  of  the  ordinary 
work-people  of  Paris.  It  was  impos- 
sible, at  the  instant,  to  discover  his 
real  nativity.  He  was  young;  but 
the  face  was  distorted  with  passion  or 
pain,  and  a  wild  light  gleamed  in  his 
blood-shot  eyes.  An  hour  earlier  a 
Woused  workman  had  fallen  in  a  fit, 
almost  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
American's  voiture,  and  the  terrible 
distortion's  of  the  victim's  features 
were  not  unlike  those  on  the  face 
which  now  confronted  his  own  for  a 
moment.  It  appeared,  indeed,  another 
case  of  epilepsy  ;  and  the  man's  prog- 
ress was,  for  an  instant,  retarded 
through  fear  that  the  poor  fellow  would 
fall  under  the  feet  of  his  Majesty's 
horses.  But  another  intent  at  once 
appeared.  He  seemed  disposed  to  dis- 
pute the  pilgrim's  desirable  position 
with  him,  to  the  extent  even  of  force, 
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if  necessary;  and  with  this  second 
misunderstanding  of  the  matter,  there 
was  immediately  begun  a  resistance 
which,  though  brief,  was  determined. 
Suddenly,  however  (for  the  scene  was 
enacted  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  these  words),  the  workman 
wrenched  himself  loose  from  the 
American's  grasp,  dashed  past  him 
into  the  open  space,  and,  producing  a 
pistol  which  had  been  hitherto  con- 
cealed, lired,  without  time  for  aim. 
The  pistol's  report  was  remarkably 
loud.  For  a  second  it  deafened  the 
pilgrim's  ears,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
exploded  powder  blinded  his  eyes. 
Then  came  confusion  indescribable. 
There  was  a  babel  of  tongues,  a  terrible 
whirling  and  jostling  of  the  crowd,  a 
roll  of  wheels,  a  clatter  of  hoofs,-  a 
woman's  shriek  heard  over  all,  and,  in 
less  than  a  brace  of  minutes  after  the 
pistol-shot  was  fired,  our  pilgrim  found 
himself  carried  bodily,  with  the  sur- 
ging tide  of  terrified  humanity,  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  un- 
dergoing en  route  a  shelling  process, 
as  regards  buttons,  complete  as  a 
patent  corn-sheller  could  accomplish. 
Very  sad,  sore,  and  dilapidated  was 
the  humble  pilgrim,  who  extricated 
himself,  a  compressed  atom,  from  the 
general  mass.  Bruised,  breathless, 
buttonless,  —  this  was  enough  to 
know.  That  assassination  had  been 
the  desperate  young  ma-ii'a  purpose ; 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
his  intended  victim  ;  that  Berezowski, 
a  Pole,  had  sought  in  this  mad  way  to 
avenge  his  country's  wrongs ;  that 
immediate  arrest  had  followed  his 
attempt;  that  the  American's  mo- 
mentary struggle  with  the  Pole  was 
thought  to  have  saved  the  good  Czars 
life ;  that  the  two  emperors  warmly 
embraced  in  full  view  of  the  excited 
thousands  about  them,  and  audibly 
thanked  God  for  so  miraculous  an  es- 


cape, —  these  were  facts  to  be  learned 
long  afterwards.  For  the  present  it 
only  remained  for  the  dilapidated  pil- 
grim to  drag  his  damaged  body  to  the 
rendezvous,  and  urge  an  impatient 
collier  homewards  with  a  speed  accel- 
erated by  the  application  of  silver 
spurs. 

That  night  all  Paris  was  wild  over 
the  event  of  the  day.  But  the  waves 
of  excitement  which  rolled  so  impet- 
uously along  the  boulevards  scarcely 
disturbed  the  tide  of  affairs  in  the  line 
d  'Aboukir,  where  our  pilgrim  slept 
away  the  time  in  forgetfulness  of  his 
many  bruises,  and  where  hardly  an 
echo  of  the  city's  rejoicings  penetrated. 

Next  morning  he  was  still  too  sore 
for  much  exertion,  and  therefore  des- 
patched a  messenger  for  his  mail,  which 
was  due  at  an  early  hour  in  the  Rue 
Scribe  (Monroe's).  That  messenger, 
an  American  friend,  returned  with 
something  of  an  epistolary  nature  in 
his  hands,  but  something  more  exten- 
sive and  more  extraordinary  in  his 
head.  He  hastened  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  latter  burden  by  the  following 
explosion :  — 

"  What  in  the  devil  are  you  sitting 
here  for  whining  over  a  few  scratches  ! 
D — n  it ;  don't  you  know  you  are  the 
most  famous  man  in  Paris  to-day,  — 
that  your  name  is  in  every  one's 
month  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  was  the  pilgrim's  un- 
grateful reply.  But  it  proved  to  be 
not  all  nonsense.  Other  friends  soon 
arrived  to  corroborate  something  of 
the  messenger's  extravagant  tale,  and 
to  tell  the  sequel  of  yesterday's  drama, 
whose  opening  scene  alone  \vas  known 
to  one  important  actor.  At  a  later 
hour,  temporarily  overcoming  indispo- 
sition to  gratify  a  considerable  com- 
mittee of  Americans,  our  pilgrim  was 
conveyed  to  the  Rue  Scribe,  and  there 
added  his  humble  name  to  an  address 
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designed  to  congratulate  "The  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  "  on  his  provi- 
dential preservation  from  death  by 
the  assassin's  hand.  During  the 
evening  which  followed,  while  gay 
I*aris  outshone  herself  in  a  blaze  of  il- 
lumination, in  honor  of  the  Czar's  es- 
cape, our  pilgrim,  still  ailing,  sat  at 
home,  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
merry  fellow-countrymen,  and,  in 
their  behalf  arid  his  own,  wrote  has- 
tily that  poem  of  rejoicing  which 
brought  him  ultimately  in  contact 
with  Baron  Budberg,  and  involved  him 
in  imperial  diplomatic  mysteries 
which  remain  to  this  day  unex- 
plained. The  poem,  impromptu  and 
imperfect  as  it  is,  may  possibly  be  pe- 
rused with  interest  on  account  of  the 
curious  events  to  which  it  immedi- 
ately led. 

THE  CZAR'S  ESCAPE. 

FLASH,  torches,  flash !  light  the  heavens  with 

fire! 
Wave,  banners,  wave !  from  dome,  turret,  and 

spire ! 

Sound,  trumpets,  sound  our  rejoicings  afar ! 
Echo  glad  notes  to  the  house  of  the  Czar ;  — 
Lives  Alexander ! 

Shout,  people,  shout  your  thanksgiving  and 

praise! 
Clash,   cymbals,    clash     through   the    city's 

thronged  ways  ! 

Blaze,  faggots,  blaze  on  the  hill-side  and  plain ! 
Russia,  thy  sire  and  thy  chief  is  not  slain,  — 
Lives  Alexander ! 

Monarch  of  millions,  America's  friend, 
Blessings  above  for  thy  rescue  we  send ; 
Gladly  our  voices  thy  safety  proclaim  ; 
Gladly  our  hearts  echo  back  the  refrain, — 

Lives  Alexander ! 

Russia  and  we  have  clasped  hands  o'er  the 

sea, 

Swearing  as  brothers  henceforward  to  be : 
Prayed  she  for  us  where  no  other  stood  .by  ; 
Now  we  exult,  and  re-echo  her  cry,  -<- 

Lives  Alexander  1 

Charmed  is  the  armor  of  life  that  ye  wear 
(^Fashioned  by  Heaven  with  kindliest  care) ; 


Let  base  assassins  assail,  if  they  will, — 
God  is  thy  shield,  and  the  stroke  cannot  kill : 
Lives  Alexander ! 

Friend  of  humanity,  ever  in  vain 

Be  the  blow  aimed   that  would  shatter  thy 

reign  ! 

Long  be  thy  life  in  the  land  thou  hast  blest ! 
Long  may  we  hear  in  our  far  distant  West, — 
Lives  Alexander! 

Emperor,  live  thou  but  true  to  thy  past ; 
Rule  but  with  justice  and  right  to  the  last : 
Then  even  death  cannot  conquer  thy  fame, 
And  o'er  thy  tomb  shall  the  nations  proclaim, 
Lives  Alexander ! 

Baron  Budberg  was  at  this  time 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  and  lived  at  Gre- 
nelle-St.  Germain,  79.  The  verses 
probably  reached  his  hands  through 
Gen.  Dix,  then  American  minister ; 
and  it  was  intended  they  should  be 
forwarded  to  Alexander  II.  Instead 
of  this  designed  and  very  natural  dis- 
position, however,  they  were  retained 
at  the  embassy,  and  the  distinguished 
minister  sent  for  their  author.  The 
difficulties  and  delays  experienced  in 
finally  accomplishing  an.  interview 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Our  pilgrim 
stood  at  last  in  the  august  presence 
of  the  Czar's  representative;  stood 
there  for  thanks,  for  honors,  for  gifts 
perhaps  !  — you  shall  see. 

Baron  Budberg.  —  We  understand 
you  were  instrumental  in  saving  our 
sovereign's  life  on  Thursday  last. 

Pilgrim. —  Such  is  the  belief  of 
disinterested  spectators,  Mons.  le 
Baron  ;  but  the  service  was  quite  ac- 
cidental and  involuntary,  —  so  much 
so,  that  I  was  not  aware  it  had  been 
performed  until  many  hours  after- 
ward. 

Baron  Budberg  (with  satisfaction). 
—-  Indeed  !  Then  you  will  scarcely 
demand  any  recognition  of  the  act  — 
scarcely  claim  any  reward  ? 

Pilgrim  (proudly).  —  If  I   might 
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cherish  the  belief  that  I  have  been 
the  means  of  averting  a  sudden  and 
terrible  death  from  his  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, whom  I  regard  as  my  country's 
faithful  friend,  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  would  b.e  my  best  reward.  Since 
there  is  a  doubt  if  I  may  really  hold 
even  to  this  belief,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  assume 
no  right  to  any  compensation.  You 
mistake  me,  Mons.  le  Baron. 

Baron  Budberg. — It  is  well. 
There  are  important  reasons  why  his 
Majesty  should  not  at  present  be  dis- 
turbed with  importunities  of  any  sort. 
I  have  your  fine  poetry  dedicated  to 
the  Czar ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to 
exercise  my  own  discretion  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  transferring  it  to  his 
Majesty.  It  will  not  be  soon.  Can 
you  wait  ? 

Pilgrim.  —  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
await  your  pleasure,  Mons.  le  Baron. 

Baron  Budberg.  —  A  presentation 
of  the  poem,  just  at  present,  would  call 
for  some  recognition  from  his  Maj- 
esty; and,  as  I  have  intimated,  there 
are  state  reasons  why  any  such  dem- 
onstration on  his  part  would  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent  now  and  here. 
You  are  an  American,  and  will  hardly 
comprehend  how  this  can  be. 

Pilgrim.  —  I  have  no  need  to  un- 
derstand. It  is  enough  that  I  submit 
entirely  to  you?  superior  wisdom  and 
discretion. 

Baron  Budberg.  —  Do  you  appear 
against  the  prisoner,  Berezowski  ? 

Pilgrim.  —  I  have  not  yet  been 
informed  that  I  shall  be  wanted.  I 
should  prefer  to  escape  the  publicity 
of  an  examination,  if  possible. 

Baron  Budberg.  —  I  can  manage 
that  for  you,  and  will  do  so  on  one 
condition.  Promise  that  the  results 
of  this  interview  shall  remain  a  secret. 
Promise  also  that  you  will  not  seek 
present  recognition  from  the  Emperor 


Alexander  for  any  service  you  may 
have  rendered,  and  will  not  allow 
others  to  make  any  claims  in  your 
behalf.  Let  this  promise  hold  good 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  if  you  do 
not  sooner  hear  from  me  ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, I  will  save  you  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  public  examination  in  the 
Berezowski  case.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  named  I  shall  have  left  Paris  ; 
but  you  may  seek  me  in  person  at  St. 
Petersburg,  or  remind  me  of  this  cir- 
cumstance by  letter;  meanwhile,  you 
must  agree  to  silence,  unless  I  give 
an  earlier  signal  to  break  it. 

Pilgrim.  —  You  wrong  me,  Mons. 
le  Baron,  by  persisting  in  the  belief 
that  I  am  mercenary  and  designing. 
I  do  not  hold  either  yourself  or  his 
Majesty  indebted  to  me  in  any  de- 
gree. Let  what  is  past  be  past.  If 
the  good  emperor  may  some  time  think 
the  better  of  my  country  for  any  little 
involuntary  service  of  mine,  I  am  con- 
tent. You  have  just  the  same,  my 
unconditional  promise  to  all  that  is 
required. 

Baron  Budberg.  —  We  do  not 
wrong  you,  Monsieur,  and  we  are  not 
ungrateful ;  but  we  are  prudent.  You 
might  have  indiscreet  friends,  and 
harm  might  be  done  without  your 
knowledge  or  connivance.  Prevent 
this,  if  possible ;  and,  since  I  have 
your  promise  to  the  rest,  we  may  part 
friends,  eh  ?  We  are  certain  to  meet 
again  ;  but  now,  adieu. 

L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose. 
They  were  not  destined  to  meet  again. 
Only  a  few  months  after  our  pilgrim 
sailed  from  Europe  for  his  native  land, 
Mons.  le  Baron  Budberg  was  killed 
in  a  duel,  and  the  secret  of  his  extra- 
ordinary conduct  respecting  "  The 
Czar's  Escape"  has  probably  died 
with  him.  No.  79  Grenelle-St.  Ger- 
main has  another  "  Ambassadeur  ex- 
traordinaire et  plenipotentiaire  "  to- 
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day,  who  is  most  likely  a  stranger  to  the 
facts  above  related.  They  occurred 
in  June,  '67 ;  and  the  promised  three 
years  of  silence  are  long  since  accom- 
plished. But  notwithstanding  Mons. 
le  Baron's  precautions,  —  always  sup- 
posing precaution  to  have  been  his 
object, — relatives  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  near  and  far,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  that  mem- 
orable scene  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
and  some  of  them,  both  by  letter 
and  in  person,  rejoiced  the  pilgrim's 
heart  with  liberal  thanks.  And  one 
night  at  the  Tuileries,  during  the 
imperial  visit  to  Paris,  the  Russian 
Emperor  paused  in  a  promenade  with 
Eugenie,  to  rest  his  hand  for  a  moment 
on  the  young  American's  shoulder,  in 
a  friendly  way,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate an  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  escape.  It  was  so 
construed  at  the  time  by  other  Ameri- 
cans who  witnessed  the  act,  and  the 
simple  touch  was  speedily  exagger- 
ated into  an  embrace.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  fair  supposition,  in  view  of 
all  that  has  transpired ;  and  it  is  more 
probable  his  Majesty's  kindly  recog- 
nition was  prompted  by  some  word  of 
the  lovely  Empress  who  hung  upon 
his  arm.  A  late  report  from  the 
Russian  capital,  received  through 
American  journals,  speaks  of  a  scene 
at  court  during  the  reception  of  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  former,  alluding 
feelingly  to  the  Czar's  miraculous 
preservation  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  one  of  her  countrymen,  and 
expressing  gratification  that  it  should 
have  been  so,  was  surprised  and 
alarmed  by  his  Majesty's  extreme 
emotion  at  what  she  said,  —  an  emo- 
tion which  is  declared  to  have  result- 
ed in  a  fainting-fit.  Truly,  little  short 
of  extraordinary!  But  what  connec- 
tion there  may  have  been  between  this 


exhibition  of  imperial  weakness  and 
Baron  Budberg's  deep  anxiety  in  his 
sovereign's  behalf  more  than  three 
years  before,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

But  the  strangest  circumstance  in 
this  odd  series  of  events  remains  to 
be  related.  Not  many  hours  after 
the  recorded  interview  with  Baron 
Budberg,  considerable  commotion  was 
excited  in  the  vicinity  of  66  Rue 
D'Aboukir  by  the  unusual  appear- 
ance there  of  one  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  well-known  carriages. 
Though  one  of  the  plainest  of  the 
imperial  vehicles,  it  was  quickly  rec- 
ognized by  the  people,  and  its  solitary 
occupant  -was  followed  by  curious 
crowds  to  the  portal  of  the  Hotel  Cler- 
niont.  Had  there  been  doubts  about 
the  carriage,  however,  there  could  be 
none  concerning  the  .character  of  a 
document  in  a  large,  square,  tinted 
envelope,  sealed  with  Napoleon's 
private  seal,  and  marked  "  Cabinet  de 
VEmpereur"  in  large  red  letters 
across  its  end,  which  the  lonely, 
dignified  occupant  of  the  carriage  was 
commissioned  to  deliver. 

It  is  questionable  if  ever  in  the 
past  the  glistening  wheels  of  royal 
coaches  have  rolled  along  this  quiet 
street,  or  dainty  steps  of  lord  and  lady 
have  sounded  on  its  narrow  pave- 
ments ;  but  certainly  not  within  the 
memory  of  any  living  occupant  had 
the  unpretending  Hotel  Clermont 
been  so  honored  as  on  that  day.  The 
distinguished  court  official  descended 
with  his  formidable  epistle,  amid  a 
swarm  of  uncovered  heads  and  whis- 
pered utterances  of  a  noble  name; 
for  it  was  the  Duke  de  B.  whom  a 
liveried  footman  assisted  to  alight. 
If  there  was  confusion  without  the 
hotel,  there  was  consternation  within. 
Nothing  short  of  an  arrest,  it  was 
ignorantly  believed,  could  bring  such 
a  guest  to  the  Clermont  j  and  when 
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the  Duke  de  B.  made  inquiry  for  our 
pilgrim,  that  unsuspecting  individual 
was  immediately  marked,  by  his 
alarmed  entertainers,  for  the  fate  of 
a  prisoner  of  state.  Not  so,  however. 
The  Duke  brought  a  brief  but  pon- 
derous looking  document  with  him, 
which,  courteous  and  to  the  point, 
gave  assurance  that  his  Highness  was 
acting  by  Napoleon's  direction.  This 
understood,  there  was  communicated 
an  important  state  secret.  It  was 
that  Berezovvski's  bullet,  which  had 
been  so  providentially  turned  aside 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  act- 
ually hit,  and  slightly  injured,  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France. 
"Not  even  the  Czar  Alexander  is 
aware  of  this  fact,"  continued  the 
Duke  de  B. ;  "  and  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon will  not  have  the  circumstance 
promulgated  while  his  imperial  guest 
remains  in  Paris,  so  deeply  anxious 
is  he  to  shield  that  august  sovereign 
from  all  annoyance."  The  pilgrim 
was,  of  course,  duly  and  properly 
shocked  and  surprised  at  this  an- 
nouncement; but  the  Duke,  taking 
no  heed  thereof,  proceeded.  "  You, 
Monsieur,  are  believed  to  have  been 
innocently  instrumental  in  giving 
direction  to  the  Pole's  pistol-ball ; 
but  the  Emperor  holds  you  blame- 
less, and  desires  to  do  you  a  service, 
—  truly  a  service,  though  it  may  be 
an  unwelcome  one  to  you.  I  am  here 
to  prove  it.  But  you  will  permit  me 
to  say,  en  passant,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  you  have  pressed 
no  claim  to  consideration  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  one  emperor,  since  possi- 
bly you  might  else  be  held  responsible 
for  the  injury  to  the  other."  "My 
lord  Duke,"  said  the  pilgrim,  with 
becoming  meekness,  yet  with  some- 
thing of  a  Yankee's  native  pride  stir- 
ing  in  his  bosom,  —  "  My  lord  Duke, 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  at- 


tempted in  any  way  to  make  myself 
conspicuous  in  this  matter ;  and  I  am 
only  pained  by  repeated  intimations 
that  I  have  been  thought  capable  of 
an  endeavor  to  make  capital  out  of  a 
mere  accident.  I  desire  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, once  for  all,  that  I  do  not 
hold  any  party  indebted  to  me,  and 
have  neither  claimed  credit  for  my 
chance  service  to  the  Czar,  nor  allowed 
others  to  do  so  in  my  name.  This 
should  be  sufficient.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  owes  me  no  service  ;  and, 
while  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  his 
Majesty  for  holding  me  guiltless  of 
any  intent  to  injure  his  imperial  per- 
son, I  sincerely  desire  the  subject 
may  be  dropped.  I  am  heartily  sick 
of  it." 

Paying  but  little  more  than  politely 
impatient  attention  to  this  disclaimer, 
the  Duke  de  B.  resumed :  — 

"  His  Majesty  orders  that  during 
the  continuance  of  your  residence  in 
Paris,  a  strict  and  careful,  but  not 
officious  or  offensive,  guard  shall  be 
placed  over  you  at  a  distance." 
"  Surveillance,  my  lord  Duke  ?  " 
"  No,  Monsieur  ;  protection" 
"Protection?     What  for?  against 
whom  ?  " 

"  The  Poles  of  Paris,  who  were  in- 
terested in  Berezowski's  murderous 
attack  on  Alexander  II.,  naturally 
look  upon  you  as  the  cause  of  his 
•failure  ;  and  our  imperial  detectives 
have  discovered  that  an  extreme  bit- 
terness of  feeling  towards  you  is  the 
result.  It  does  not  yet  appear  that 
this  unfriendliness  takes  any  definite 
form ;  no  threats  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  possible  you  may  be  in  no 
danger  of  bodily  harm.  But  the 
assassin's  mischance  has  been  a  des- 
perate blow  to  these  miserable,  mis- 
chief-plotting exiles,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered wisest  and  best  to  anticipate 
the  worst.  The  Emperor  therefore 
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has  directed  an  able  and  experienced 
official  to  assume  the  character  of 
guardian  to  your  person.  He  is  not 
to  intrude  himself  into  your  presence, 
nor  in  any  way  allow  the  nature  of 
his  mission  to  become  known  to 
others.  In  the  disguise  of  a  simple 
citizen,  he  will  follow  you  continually 
night  and  day,  keeping  such  faithful 
watch  that  the  slightest  indication 
of  danger  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
Thus  not  only  will  your  perfect  safe- 
ty be  insured,  but  the  conspirators 
themselves  may  be  secured  through 
an  early  and  properly  managed 
alarm." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  pilgrim 
pleaded  against  this  arrangement, 
declaring  his  indifference  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Poles,  his  contempt  of 
danger  from  that  source,  and  his  per- 
fect ability  to  defend  himself  in  case 
of  need.  The  Duke  de  B.  replied 
briefly  to  every  argument,  that  it  was 
the  Emperor's  will,  and  must  be  car- 
ried out.  "Besides,"  continued  his 
Highness  at  last,  "  you  are  not  alone 
to  be  considered.  Government  has 
other  objects  in  adopting  this  partic- 
ular course,  of  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  speak." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  pilgrim 
a  little  bitterly:  "then  the  'protec- 
tion '  of  his  Majesty  is  not  so  'entirely 
disinterested  after  all,  my  lord  duke  ?  " 

His  Highness  smiled  faintly,  gave 
a  little  spasmodic  shrug  to  his  shoul- 
ders, twisted  his  long,  pointed  mus- 
tache, bowed  gracefully,  and  disap- 
peared. 

When  the  pilgrim  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  in- 
terview to  lean  out  of  his  window, 
which  looked  down  into  the  little 
Hue  d'Aboukir,  the  shining  carriage 
of  the  Duke  de  B.  was  already  roll- 
ing rapidly  away  amid  the  crowd  of 
curious  spectators. 


From  that  hour  the  poor  pilgrim 
had  few  hours  of  perfect  privacy  in 
France.  Many  pleasant,  memorable 
dajrs,  many  gloriously  happy  nights, 
were  his,  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  but 
never  again  the  consciousness  of 
being  unwatched  and  alone.  Some- 
times for  days  together  the  hateful 
official  shadow  would  remain  invisible, 
however  vigilant ;  but  at  the  opera, 
the  theatre,  or  the  cafe,  on  the  race- 
course, in  the  parks,  the  cathedrals, 
the  palaces,  studfos,  museums,  and 
gardens,  and  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  this  unnecessary  angel  hov- 
ered about  the  person  of  our  irritated 
pilgrim. 

On  one  occasion,  riding  far  out 
on  the  new  Boulevard  Neuilly,  to 
visit  some  American  friends,  it  was 
fondly  believed  the  "  guardian  "  had 
been  temporarily  "  shaken  ;  "  but 
imagine  the  pilgrim's  surprise,  on 
emerging  from  his  call,  to  find  the 
simple-faced  driver  he  had  left  on 
entering  replaced  by  the  identical 
watchman  of  the  Baron  de  B.  He 
played  coachman  to  perfection,  driv- 
ing with  promptness  as  directed,  and 
maintaining  dignity  and  reserve. 
But,  on  being  dismissed  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  it  was  observed  that 
he  handed  his  horses  and  vehicle 
over  to  a  gendarme,  and,  with  some 
slight  changes  of  costume,  imme- 
diately became  again  the  idle,  un- 
conscious, but  lynx-eyed  detective. 
"Bonne  nuit,  Monsieur,"  said  a  mo- 
notonous voice,  whenever  the  pilgrim, 
about  to  retire,  stood  before  that 
great  barred  door  of  the  Hotel  Cler- 
ment,  which  a  lazy  concierge,  lying 
in  bed  far  away,  opened  by  the  aid 
of  mysterious  wires  ;  and  "  Bon  jour. 
Monsieur ! "  said  the  same  voice, 
when  the  next  day's  pleasures  were 
inaugurated  by  an  appetizing  stroll 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  But  the  two 
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seldom  came  nearer  together  than 
this.  The  Poles  did  not  make  any 
demonstration,  and  were  not  likely  to. 
The  pilgrim  wearied  finally  of  Paris, 
marred  for  him  by  this  apparently 
useless  surveillance,  and  determined 
ultimately  on  a  few  months'  wander- 
ing among  the  grand  old  cities  and 
classic  ruins  of  Germany.  Only  at 
the  Strasburg  railway  station,  when 
actually  carrying  this  determination 
into  effect,  did  he  see  and  hear  the 
last  of  his  faithful  guardian.  Just 
as  the  train  was  moving  rapidly  away 
towards  the  east,  that  indefatigable 
servant  of  his  Majesty  presented  him- 
self an  instant  at  the  car  window, 
and,  touching  his  hat,  took  a  brief 
leave  of  his  departing  victim  with, 
"Adieu,  IHbnsieur,"  and  vanished. 

In  Germany,  and  later  in  Switzer- 
land, relatives  of  the  Czar  were  occa- 
sionally encountered;  but,  whether 
met  at  court  or  on  a  mountain-side, 


they  seemed  very  quickly  to  become 
aware  of  the  pilgrim's  identity  with 
the  party  who  had  served  their  im- 
perial master  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  took  various  methods  of  express- 
ing great  gratitude  for  the  act. 
This  proves  the  circumstance  to  have 
been  no  secret  in.  that  quarter  at 
least.  But  the  mystery  of  Baron 
Budberg's  restrictions  was  never  re- 
vealed. 

In  August  the  pilgrim  returned  to 
Paris,  by  invitation,  to  be  present  at 
the  Emperor's  fete,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  surveillance  was  no 
longer  considered  necessary.  The 
subject  of  "The  Czar's  Escape" 
wa?,  however,  not  revived  in  official 
circles ;  and  our  American  friend 
lived  out  the  remainder  of  a  short  but 
happy  and  eventful  visit,  without  ever 
again  having  his  enjoyment  darkened 
by  the  intervention  of  an  obnoxious 
"  protecting  "  shadow. 
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A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY   CHAPTERS. 


BY  EDWAKD  E.  HALE. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BERTHA  SCHWARZ  had  just  entered 
what  was  called  the  schoolroom,  at 
Mrs.  Rosenstein's  house  in  Milwaukee. 

"  0  Bertha,  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come !  Mayn't  I  string  beads 
while  I  say  my  verb  ?" 

"  You  must  not  say  Bertha  to  Miss 
Schwarz." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  I  will  say  Bertha, 
if  I  choose.  Mayn't  I  say  Bertha  ?  " 

"You  sba'n't  say  Bertha.  If  you 
do,  I'll  tell  ma.  Ma  said  we  must 
say  Miss  Schwarz.  Did  not  she, 
Miss  Schwarz  ?  Ma  !  nia  ! "  this  last 
an  octave  higher,  and  ten  fortissirnos 


louder,  "  Ma  !  ma  !     Shall   Charlotte 
say  Bertha  ?  " 

Such  was  the  hopeful  and  agreeable 
beginning  of  one  morning's  skirmish 
or  running  fight,  in  the  discharge  of 
Bertha  Schwarz's  daily  duties.  It  is 
a  good  enough  representation  of  every 
day,  as  she  began  it,  with  these  spoiled 
wildcats.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
mother  that  they  respected,  and  they 
had  no  habit  of  obedience.  But  they 
referred  to  her  ten  times  as  often  as 
children  do  who  have  the  habits  of 
obedience  and  of  respect.  Bertha 
began  with  amazement,  soon  passed 
through  the  stages  of  terror  and 
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home-sickness,  and  finally  succeeded, 
in  a  certain  fashion,  in  obtaining  much 
more  influence  than  father  or  mother 
ever  had.  Whether  this  did  much 
good,  either  to  herself  or  to  the  chil- 
dren, she  was  not  wholly  sure. 

On  this  particular  morning,  for  in- 
stance, she  had  shamed  some  and  en- 
couraged others  into  something  like 
ardor,  and  had  really  succeeded  in 
interesting  Adelaide  in  the  geography, 
which  Adelaide  had  been  carefully 
trained  "  to  hate,"  in  the  methods  of 
Bertha's  predecessors. 

"  Your  big  map  the  same  as  my 
little  one  ?  Why,  Miss  Schwarz,  I 
am  sure  the  little  one  is  big  enough 
for  me.  I  never  shall  read  all  the 
names  on  it.  I  hate  map-questions." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,  Addie,  that  one 
day  you  will  be  asking  your  father  to 
buy  you  a  bigger  map  than  mine." 

"  I  never  shall  ask  him  to  buy  me 
any  book  but  a  story-book  as  long  as 
I  live  and  breathe.  I  mean  to  tease 
him  for  a  story-book  to-day.  Clem 
Saunders  told  me  of  a  beautiful  book 
her  brother  brought  her  from  Buffalo." 

"  But  now,  Addie,  we  must  study 
,the  geography.  If  you  never  know 
your  geography,  you  will  never  know 
hoVto  go  to  Buffalo." 

"feo  !  shaVt  I  ?  I  shall  just  tell 
William  to  take  my  trunks  down  to 
the  lake,  and  then  I  shall  make  him 
drive  me  down  to  the  boat ;  and  I 
shall  go  on  board,  and  I  shall  say  to 
old  Mr.  Plumptre  that  I  must  have 
the  very  best  state-room  he  has  got  ; 
and  he  will  let  me  have  it,  because 
pa  got  him  his  place  in  the  line ; 
and  I  shall  have  a  beautiful  time  all 
the  way ;  and  when  we  get  there,  old 
Mr.  Plumptre  will  come  and  find  up 
all  my  things,  and  will  get  a  carriage 
for  me,  and  I  shall  ride  up  to  Gussie 
Flinders's.  You  shall  go,  too,  Miss 
Schwarz.  You  will  like  it  ever  so 
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much  better  than  that  horrid  stage. 
I  don't  see  why  pa  wanted  to  come 
that  way." 

Bertha  had  not  advanced  matters 
much  by  her  suggestion  of  Buffalo. 
It  was  clear  enough  that  the  little 
goose  had  already  learned  that  there 
were  other  methods  for  achieving  what 
she  wanted  than  the  imperial  road  of 
learning.  Yet  Bertha  began  again. 

"  Don't  you  remember  Trenton  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Didn't  we  have 
great  fun  there  ?  Don't  you  ever  tell, 
Miss  Schwarz,  as  long  as  you  live 
and  breathe ;  but  while  ma  and  pa 
and  you  were  sitting  on  the  piazza, 
after  tea,  with  that  old  Dutchman  and 
his  wife,  Ferd  and  Lotty  and  I  went 
down  to  the  stream  again ;  and  we 
began  throwing  rocks,  and  then  we 
made  boats;  and  then  Ferd  took 
off  his  boots,  and  Lotty  and  I  pulled 
off  our  shoes,  and  we  sat  on  the  rocks 
and  paddled  in  the  water  with  our 
feet,  and  Lotty's  shoe  got  all  wet; 
and  we  had  such  fun.  Wouldn't  ma 
scold  if  she  knew  it.  You  won't  tell, 
Miss  Schwarz,  will  you  ?  " 

Bertha  did  not  commit  herself  in 
reply  to  this  amiable  entreaty,  but 
held  on  to  Trenton,  resolved  to  get 
her  geography  lesson  started  if  she 
could. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  we  ever  got 
to  Trenton  ?  " 

"I  suppose — I  don't  know  —  I 
suppose  pa  bought  a  ticket  to  Trenton 
from  Saratoga. 

"  No." 

"I  suppose  he  told  the  railroad 
man  that  ma  wanted  to  go  there.  I 
know  Mrs.  Flinders  told  ma  she  must 
go  there,  —  that  was  the  way  ma 
knew  about  it.  O  Miss  Schwarz! 
you  never  saw  anybody  like  Mrs. 
Flinders." 

"No  matter  about  Mrs.  Flinders. 
That  was  not  the  way  we  got  to  Tren- 
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ton.  The  way  was  this :  After  Mrs. 
Flinders  had  been  talking  to  your 
mother  at  the  United  States,  your 
father  took  out  this  very  map  that  I 
have  got  here,  and  he  looked  for 
Saratoga,  and  for  Utica,  and  for  Tren- 
ton, and  Trenton  Falls ;  and  he  found 
them  all  four,  and  he  showed  them  to 
me.  He  knew  we  could  go  to  Utica 
by  the  railroad.  He  did  not  know, 
and  none  of  us  knew,  whether  we  were 
to  go  to  Trenton  when  we  went  to 
Trenton  Falls.  He  found  out  by  this 
map;  and  he  showed  me  and  your 
mother.  I  suppose  he  did  not  show 
you  because  you  hate  map-questions, 
and  those  were  map-questions." 

"  I  do  not  see  any  of  them  on  my 
map,"  said  Adelaide.  There  is  no 
greater  minor  comfort  to  a  snubbed 
child  at  school,  than  the  power  to  say, 
"  It  is  not  in  my  book." 

"  No ;  Utica  is  on  your  map,  but 
neither  of  the  Trentons  are.  Sara- 
toga is,  —  there  is  Saratoga.  Now 
see  if  you  can  find  Utica." 

"  Borne  —  Attica  —  Painted  Post, 
what  a  funny  name  —  Utica,  here's 
Utica.  That's  where  Ferd  upset  the 
custard ;  oh,  how  mad  he  was  ! " 

"Well,  no  matter  about  Ferd. 
What  we  want  is  Trenton  and  Tren- 
ton Falls." 

"  They  are  not  in  my  book,  that's 
certain.  What's  the  use  of  having 
such  a  book  ?  " 

"'Not  much,"  said  Bertha.  "It  is 
only  meant  for  little  children.  Sup- 
pose you  look  on  your  father's  map. 
Bring  that  cushiou  here  and  sit  down 
by  me.  There  is  Saratoga,  here  is 
the  railroad  "  — 

"  Railroad  on  a  map  ?  " 

"  Yes,  on  a  real  map,  —  on  a  large 
map." 

"  Why  !  Look  here,  Ferd ;  here  is 
Ballston,  and  here  is  the  lake,  —  don't 
you  know,  where  we  got  the  pond- 


lilies.  Ferd,  come  here ;  here  is 
Glenn's  Falls,  where  we  saw^ilie 
cave  where  Natty  Bumpo  hid*and 
the  two  girls,  —  don't  you  know,  Miss 
Schwarz  ?  we  read  it  that  night. 
Ferd,  see  here ;  here  is  every  single 
place  we  went  to  from  Saratoga." 

"  Don't  call  Ferd,  he  is  learning  his 
verbs." 

"  And  here  is  the  canal ;  oh,  dear  ! 
do  you  remember  those  children  with 
the  geese  ?  Here  is  the  railroad,  —  it 
says  '  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road,' just  as  it  did  on  the  great  card 
in  the  hall  of  the  United  States. 
Then  we  got  out  at  Schenectady,  you 
know.  That's  where  we  bought 
oranges  of  the  blind  man.  Then  we 
got  into  the  other  railroad,  and  went  — 
and  went  to  —  Albany  ?  No,  we 
did  not  go  to  Albany.  We  had  been 
to  Albany  before.  The  map  is 
wrong." 

"  Try  the  other  way." 

"  Other  way  ?  "  said  the  girl,  really 
bright  enough,  and  interested  now. 
"  Oh,  yes  !  here  is  Little  Falls,  where 
I  bought  the  diamonds.  Here  is 
Utica  —  Herkimer  —  Russia.  I  did 
not  know  Russia  was  near  Utica,  — 
somehow  I  thought  Russia  was  in 
France.  Russia,  Trenton  —  Tren- 
ton —  here  is  Trenton,  —  and  here 
is  Trenton  Falls,  and  here  is  the 
road.  Yes;  there  is  one  road,  and 
there  is  one.  How  nice  it  is  to  have 
the  roads  down !  Why  are  they  not 
on  my  map  ?  " 

"  Your  map  is  too  small,  you 
goose,"  said  Ferd,  relaxing  from  his 
industry. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care ;  I  mean  to 
make  pa  buy  me  just  such  a  map  as 
this,  and  I  mean  to  write  down  the 
towns  we  stopped  at  as  we  came  on." 

So  she  unfolded  the  whole  map  of 
New  York  on  the  floor ;  and  before 
Miss  Addie  knew  it  she  had  learned 
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alV  the  "  map-questions  "  of  the  day, 
and  many  more  than  even  the  bold 
book-maker  had  ventured  to  suggest. 
Bertha  was  not  displeased  with  her 
own  success  in  allying  to  the  side 
of  order  the  scholar  who  had  most  in- 
fluence on  the  rest  of  the  crew ;  and 
she  was  able  to  give  some  personal 
attention  to  Master  Ferd's  verb, 
while  the  schoolroom  assumed  an  air 
of  quiet  which  was  as  unusual  as  it 
was  unexpected.  But,  in  a  minute 
more,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Mrs.  Rosenstein  dashed  in,  arrayed 
for  conquest. 

"No  more  stupid  books  to-day/7 
cried  she.  "  Come,  iny  pet ;  come,  Ad- 
die  ;  come,  Miss  Schwarz ;  the  day  is 
so  fine  that  I  am  going  to  take  you 
all  to  ride  !  Put  away  that  horrid 
old  map,  Adelaide,  and  never  let  me 
see  you  on  the  floor  again  ! " 

"  May  I  go,  ma  ?  "  screamed  Ferd. 

"  Oh,  no !  I  can't  take  you ;  boys 
are  such  a  plague." 

"  I  want  to  go  !  "  persisted  Ferd. 

"  Of  course  you  want  to.  Aren't 
you  satisfied  with  your  holiday,  that 
you  must  be  teasing  to  go  to  ride  ? 
Go  and  play  with  the  other  boys." 

Ferd  persisted  that  the  other  boys 
were  all  at  school,  all  but  Ted  Morris, 
and  it  was  only  yesterday  he  had 
been  told  never  to  play  with  Ted 
Morris  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"  Then  go  to  that  dirty,  vulgar 
Ted  Morris's,  for  this  once.  But 
don't  come  home  with  your  clothes 
all  covered  with  clay  again,  and  don't 
ever  repeat  one  word  you  hear  Ted 
Morris  say." 

So  Ferd  won  his  victory,  which  he 
followed  up  by  teasing  for  money  to 
buy  powder  with,  and  went  on  his 
triumphant  way. 

Bertha  asked  Mrs.  Rosenstein  to 
let  Ferd  have  her  seat  in  the  car- 
riage. She  would  really  have  been 


glad  to  have  the  time  at  home,  and 
she  said  so.  But  madam  said  no, 
and  took  all  pleasure  from  the  ride 
at  the  same  time  by  giving  a  rea- 
son.* 

"  The  ride  would  be  nothing  with- 
out you,"  she  said ;  "  and  you  must 
not  wear  that  dowdy  old  travelling- 
bonnet,  you  must  have  your  new  hat, 
and  must  look  your  prettiest,  for  I 
am  going  to  call  at  Mrs.  Rounds's, 
and  there  is  no  saying  who  we  shall 
see  there,  my  pretty  Bertha." 

There  was  a  certain  Carl  Bounds, 
a  fine,  manly  fellow,  who  liked  Bertha, 
and  whom  Bertha  liked ;  and  Mrs. 
Rosenstein  had  a  way  of  making  her 
life  miserable  by  showing  her  off  in 
such  fashion  as  this  to  him.  So  they 
took  the  ride.  We  have  no  need  to 
follow  it.  It  all  turned  out  much  as 
you  might  have  expected.  Mrs. 
Rosenstein  had  expected  to  meet 
some  people  whom  she  did  not  meet. 
Mrs.  Rounds  was  not  at  home,  really ; 
but  Mrs.  Rosenstein  chose  to  pretend 
that  she  was  refused  to  her.  The 
two  girls  quarrelled  when  they  sat  on 
opposite  seats,  and  they  quarrelled 
when  they  were  on  the  same  seat. 
"Ma"  steadily  scolded,  and  they 
were  as  steadily  impudent.  Poor 
Bertha  got  it  on  all  hands ;  and  the 
last  words  Mrs.  Rosenstein  said  to 
her,  as  they  all  ran  up  stairs  to  get 
ready  for  a  late  and  cold  dinner,  were 
these :  — 

"  If  you  knew  your  place,  Miss 
Schwarz,  you  would  not  speak  till  you 
were  spoken  to,  nor  give  your  advice 
till  it  was  asked  for;"  because  poor 
Bertha,  having  been  bidden  point- 
blank  to  decide  whether  Charlotte  or 
Adelaide  was  to  blame  in  the  ninety- 
ninth  battle-royal  of  the  hour,  had 
pronounced  a  decision  which  hap- 
pened to  traverse  the  mood  their 
mother  was  in  at  the  moment  she 
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heard  it  uttered.  Such  was  a  fair 
enough  specimen  of  Bertha's  life 
with  the  pupils  intrusted  to  her 
care. 

If  she  could  only  have  heen  left 
alone,  she  used  to  say  to  herself,  — 
for  she  never  intrusted  her  griefs  to 
her  father  or  mother,  —  if  she  could 
only  have  been  left  alone  with  the 
children,  to  make  the  hest  of  them 
that  she  knew  how,  she  would  not 
complain.  But  this  pestering  inter- 
ference, this  blowing  hot  and  cold, 
just  when  she  saw  her  crystal  form- 
ing so  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
blowing  from  the  outside  at  all,  —  that 
was  a  grievance  indeed  !  Ah  !  my 
dear  Bertha,  you  will  find  before  you 
have  got  through,  that  what  you  are 
complaining  of  is  not  Mrs.  Rosen- 
stein's  schoolroom,  it  is  human  life. 
To  do  one's  duty  would  be  easy  in  the 
comparison,  if,  as  one  does  it,  he  were 
not  always  pestered  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left  by  the  fools  who  want  to 
help,  the  fools  who  want  to  advise, 
the  fools  who  want  to  ask  why,  and 
the  fools  who  want  to  hinder.  In- 
deed, that  is  a  wise  remark  of  Henry 
Kingsley,  that  when  the  Devil 
wishes  to  arrest  any  good  work,  and 
has  failed  to  do  so  by  the  agency  of 
people  of  intelligence,  his  next  step 
is  always  to  enlist  the  unconscious 
service  of  a  fool. 

But  Bertha  had  plenty  of  pluck. 
She  had  gone  into  this  matter  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  she  was  not  going 
to  cry  "  Enough,"  or  to  go  out  of  it, 
till  she  had  fairly  wrought  through 
what  she  had  started  on.  She  had 
made  her  bed,  and  she  was  willing  to 
lie  in  it ;  though  there  were  more 
burrs  between  the  sheets  than  she 
liked,  and  also  more  rose-leaves  on 
the  pillows.  Whether  she  liked  Mrs. 
Rosenstein's  flatteries  or  her  scold- 
ing least,  Bertha  hardly  knew.  On 


the  whole,  she  thought  she  would 
rather  take  her  chance  with  the 
burrs  than  the  rose-leaves. 

Mr.  Rosenstein,  who  was  even  lav- 
ish in  all  his  family  expenses,  had 
made  the  most  generous  arrange- 
ments for  Bertha's  quarterly  wages, 
and  they  were  most  promptly  paid  to 
her.  Whether  he  were  as  lavish  or 
generous  in  his  business,  Bertha  did 
not  know.  What  his  business  was 
she  really  did  not  know.  There  was 
an  office  on  the  main  street,  and  they 
sometimes  stopped  there  in  driving. 
Sometimes  a  Jewish-looking  traveller 
appeared  at  dinner  or  at  tea;  some- 
times one  spent  the  night  at  the 
house.  On  such  occasions  Mr. 
Rosenstein's  meals  were  even  shorter 
than  usual ;  and  there  would  be  close 
conclave  in  a  little  end  room,  which 
was  honored  by  the  name  of  the  li- 
brary, because  there  was  a  bookcase 
with  a  few  bound  volumes  of 
"  Graham's  Magazine  "  there.  At 
times,  with  very  little  previous  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  Rosenstein  would 
be  away  on  business.  No  one  ever 
knew  for  how  long  he  would  be  gone, 
30  he  always  returned  as  unexpected- 
ly as  he  went.  Bertha  was  always 
sorry  to  have  him  go;  for  though  he 
had  but  little  to  say  or  do,  when  he 
was  at  home,  —  tired  indeed,  and 
rather  thoughtful,  perhaps  anxious, — 
still  he  was  fond  of  the  children,  and 
they  were  fond  of  him ;  he  knew 
how  to  keep  his  wife  in  order,  and 
she  was  afraid  of  him,  so  that  the  in- 
terior regimen  of  the  house  went  on 
much  better  and  more  happily  than 
it  did  in  his  a,bsence.  Occasionally, 
on  what  Bertha  called  his  bright 
days,  he  .would  ask  her  to  play  to 
him.  He  was  almost  what  might  be 
called  a  connoisseur  in  music,  very 
fond  of  it,  —  had  his  own  tastes,  and 
knew  what  they  were,  and  really  en- 
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tered   with   spirit   and   interest   into 
what  Bertha  was  so  glad  to  play. 

Quite  independent  of  the  regular 
allowance  which  came  to  her  from 
Mr.  Rosenstein,  with  which  indeed  at 
no  moment  had  his  wife  any  thing  to 
do,  were  the  presents  of  dress  and 
jewelry  which  that  lady  took  the 
whim  sometimes  to  give  to  her. 
This  made  a  business  which  was  to 
the  last  degree  annoying  to  Bertha, 
on  every  account,  and  in  a  thousand 
ways.  In  the  first  place  she  noticed 
that  once,  when  she  took  care  to 
thank  Mr.  Kosenstein  as  well  as  his 
wife  for  a  showy  dress  that  had  been 
sent  home  to  her,  he  was  evidently 
surprised,  and,  as  Bertha  felt  sure, 
annoyed.  In  the  second  place,  she 
found  very  soon,  that  on  any  turn  of 
ill  humor,  —  and  such  turns  came  in 
quite  as  often  as  other  tides  do,  — 
the  last  shawl-pin  or  the  last  bon-bon 
which  Mrs.  Rosen  stein  had  given 
Bertha  was  sure  to  be  called  up  in 
impertinent  retrospect  of  bounties 
rendered.  Bertha  kept  all  these 
things  by  themselves;  for  she  really 
thought  that  there  might  come  such 
a  tempest  some  day  that  she  might 
want  to  return  them  all  in  one  heap 
of  obligation,  discharged,  even  upon 
the  head  of  the  giver. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  resume  in 
this  way  the  method  of  Bertha's 
Milwaukee  life,  -that  we  may  throw 
a  little  light  on  the  spirit  with  which 
the  several  parties  concerned  went 
into  the  business  of  Mrs.  R/osen- 
stein's  great  triennial  party,  which 
came  off  late  in  the  spring  after  Ber- 
tha found  herself  entangled  in  this 
web- work  of  falsehood,  petty  intrigue, 
ignorance,  and  folly. 

Milwaukee  was  even  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  centre  of  accomplished  and 
agreeable  society.  People  of  rare 
culture  came  there  early  in  its  exist- 


ence. Something  in  the  mere  beauty 
of  its  situation,  attracted,  by  a  law  of 
natural  selection,  some  noble  families 
among  the  throng  of  those  who  in 
passing  westward  happened  to  land 
in  its  harbor ;  the  enterprise  and  suc- 
cess of  its  founders  gave  life  and 
cheerfulness  to  the  whole,  —  the  fresh- 
ness of  all  Western  life  had  an 
opportunity  to  show  itself,  —  and  a 
mixture  singularly  happy,  of  different 
races  of  men,  gave  to  mutual  inter- 
course a  charm  which  old  and  estab- 
lished communities  cannot  know. 
Into  the  midst  of  such  society,  which 
was  not  in  the  least  pretentious  or 
reserved  in  its  ways,  Mrs.  Rosenstein 
flung  herself;  and  either  thought,  or 
pretended  she  thought,  that  swagger 
and  presumption,  diamonds  and  paste, 
showy  dress  and  more  showy  dancing, 
were  going  either  to  astonish  or  to 
charm.  She  acted  as  if,  in  the 
unselfish,  unpretending,  high-toned 
social  order  of  the  little  town,  a  fool- 
ish, false,  petulant  woman  like  her- 
self would  be  received  as  an  article 
of  elegance,  and  in  some  sort  feared 
and  courted,  as  she  had  been  taught 
by  very  foolish  novels  that  ladies  of 
fashion  were  feared  and  courted  in 
London  and  in  Paris.  The  assump- 
tion and  the  ambition  were  to  the  last 
degree  absurd  in  a  wide-awake,  honest 
Western  town,  which  did  not  count 
twelve  years  from  its  log-cabins, 
nor  number  in  all  fifteen  thousand 
people.  But  absurdity  never  put 
any  limit  to  any  of  Mrs.  Rosenstein's 
schemes. 

All  through  the  winter,  therefore, 
to  Bertha's  dismay,  to  the  amusement 
of  people  of  sense,  to  the  amazement 
of  everybody,  Mrs.  Rosenstein  was 
talking  about  the  party  she  was  going 
to  give.  In  the  midst  of  sociables 
and  hops  and  cotillon  parties  and  old- 
fashioned  tea-fights,  she  would  be 
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heard  talking  about  her  ball.  The 
young  men  made  a  joke  of  it,  the 
girls  tore  to  pieces  the  programme  of 
it  in  their  private  talks,  the  judicious 
grieved  to  see  anybody,  no  matter 
who,  make  herself  such  a  fool.  None 
the  less  did  Mrs.  Eosenstein  blow  her 
own  trumpet.  And,  because  time  is 
pitiless,  at  last  the  party  came. 

No,  I  am  not  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous pretensions  or  the  various  pieces 
of  solid  sense  which  went  to  its  com- 
position. Not  even  as  accomplished 
a  fool  as  the  hostess  could  make  of 
such  a  party  a  failure.  For,  of  a 
town  of  the  size  Milwaukee  was  then, 
the  glory  is,  that  it  has  better  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse  than  it 
will  ever  have  again.  It  is  large 
enough,  and  not  too  large.  Whoever 
is  bright  or  agreeable  or  well-informed, 
whoever  pleases  in  society,  for  what- 
ever reason,  comes  forward  and  is 
known,  —  especially  if  you  have  that 
perfect  institution  for  mutual  acquaint- 
ance and  introduction,  the  public 
school.  If  Mrs.  Eosenstein  had  meant 
to  be  exclusive  she  could  not  have 
been.  She  could  not  have  drawn  her 
line,  like  Miss  Austen's  hero,  so  as 
to  include  as  gentle-folks  only  those 
who  rode  in  gigs.  She  could  not 
have  drawn  it,  like  Mrs.  Sherman's 
servant,  so  as  to  include  only  those 
who  drank  wine  and  swore.  She 
could  not  draw  it  anywhere  in  the 
fresh  freedom  of  the  new-born  city. 
To  give  her  her  due,  she  did  not  want 
to  draw  it  anywhere.  Her  house 
was  large,  her  garden  was  pretty,  al- 
most the  only  garden  in  the  town  in- 
deed, and  the  more  people  she  could 
get  together  the  better.  She  was  by 
no  means  particular. 

Our  only  business  with  the  party 
is  with  Bertha's  ups  and  downs  in  it ; 
nor  can  we  give  al^  of  these.  If  the 
full  fortunes  of  a  young  girl  at  her 


first  party  were  fairly  written  out 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as 
she  might  relate  them  to  her  dearest 
bosom  friend,  they  would  fill  the  three- 
volume  novel  of  antiquity  to  the  last 
page. 

As  to  dress,  hnrdly  a  paragraph. 
Yet  dress  cost  Bertha  terrible  anxiety. 
Should  she  wear  the  frock  Mrs. 
Eosenstein  had  given  her  only  three 
months  before,  which  had  never  made 
but  one  appearance  ?  Of  course,  she 
would  have  worn  it,  had  she  not  been 
absolutely  sure  from  something  Mr. 
Eosenstein  had  looked  and  not  said, 
that  the  dress  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  regular  quarrel  between  himself  and 
madam.  Should  she  wear  some  pearl 
ornaments  which  Mrs.  Eosenstein 
had  pressed  on  her  on  her  birthday  ? 
She  hated  the  ornaments  for  them- 
selves, for  they  were  by  no  means  in 
her  style.  Yet  not  to  wear  them  was 
of  course  marked ;  and,  if  she  did  not 
wear  the  frock,  ought  she  not  wear 
the  jewels  ?  Lastly,  were  the  jewels 
jewels  ?  or  were  they  of  that  hocus 
make  which,  or  the  suspicion  of 
which,  vitiated  nearly  every  thing  in 
the  Eosenstein  establishment  ? 

"  It  is  so  hard,"  said  poor  Bertha 
to  herself.  "  If  I  only  knew  what 
was  right,  I  would  do  it,  pinch  as 
it  might."  She  had  never  read 
"  The  New  Timon,"  but  she  had  read 
her  Bible ;  and  though  she  did  not 
believe  that 

"  He  can't  be  wrong  who  but  denies  himself," 
she  did  know,  that,  if  she  set  her- 
self quite  in  the  background,  her 
chance  of  deciding  right  would  be 
better.  "  First,  then,"  she  said,  "  I 
will  not  wea,r  the  silk  dress ;  for  I 
know  Mrs.  Eosenstein  ought  not  have 
given  it.  I  will  wear  the  ornaments, 
because  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
I  hate  them,  because  they  look  like 
fury,  or  because  she  gave  them  to  me. 
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No  matter  how  I  look ;  but  it  is  mat- 
ter that  I  shall  not  bring  one  more 
bone  of  contention  into  the  party." 
So  she  laid  every  thing  out,  sure  to  be 
ready  to  dress,  and  then  went  to  help 
Charlotte  and  Adelaide  in  their  prep- 
arations. 

She  did  not  come  to  either  of  them 
before  she  was  needed.  Charlotte 
was  in  tears  on  the  floor.  Adelaide 
was  raging  up  and  down  her  room  in 
hopeless  deshabille.  It  needed  all 
Bertha's  tact  to  soothe  the  one  and 
to  comprehend  the  other.  Charlotte, 
child-like,  was  brought  to  terms  soon- 
est. Adelaide  was  fairly  enraged  at 
a  palpable  injustice  of  her  mother, 
who,  having  given  her  a  beautiful  set 
of  pearls  when  they  were  last  in  N"ew 
York,  on  which  Adelaide  had  relied 
for  her  toilette,  had  coolly  come  in  just 
before  to  say  she  believed  she  would 
wear  them  herself,  and  had  carried 
them  away.  Adelaide  declared  she 
would  not  stand  it,  and  that  she  would 
not  go  to  the  party  at  all.  With  her 
Bertha  had  to  labor  indeed.  ISTor 
would  she  have  succeeded,  but  that  a 
divine  inspiration  sent  her  across  to 
her  own  room  from  which  she  re- 
turned with  the  pearls — were  they 
from  Serendib,  were  they  from  Rome, 
Bertha  asked  not — which  Mrs.  Rosen- 
stein  had  given  to  her.  She  begged 
Adelaide  to  wear  them,  argued  to 
her  that  they  were  more  becoming 
to  her,  scolded  her,  coaxed  her, 
proved  to  her  at  last,  that,  if  she 
wore  them,  everybody  would  be  satis- 
fied, and  all  would  be  well.  And 
then  she  dressed  Adelaide's  hair  with 
them  herself.  And  whether  they 
were  pearls  or  were  Roman  imitations, 
no  one  would  suspect  them  in  Miss 
Rosenstein's  costume.  With  the 
governess  it  might  have  been  another 
thing. 

Then    Bertha    dressed    Charlotte. 


The  first  carriage  was  already  at  the 
door;  but  she  flew  back,  Cinderella  that 
she  was,  and  had  so  many  fairies  at  her 
command  that  she  was  soon  ready  to 
run  down  herself.  Really  only  a  few 
of  those  desperate  people  who  always 
come  so  early  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  enjoy  any  thing  had  come. 
Still,  Mrs.  Rosenstein  had  a  chance 
to  look  disapproval  upon  Bertha,  and 
to  say,  "  Always  a  little  behind  time, 
my  dear,"  which  was  an  out-and-out 
lie.  But  Mr.  Rosenstein  was  cordial, 
and  looked  pleased,  as  anybody  might 
who  saw  such  a  fresh,  cheerful,  un- 
conscious girl,  all  ready  to  be  happy. 

For  Bertha  had  been  used,  when 
there  was  a  hop  or  a  dance,  to  be 
chained  to  the  music-stool,  and  to 
hammer  out  waltzes  and  polkas  and 
quadrilles  for  the  others.  Or,  if  some 
saint  came  to  relieve  her,  it  always 
happened  that  this  saint  was  better 
trained  in  the  music  of  the  spheres 
than  in  that  of  human  harmony  and 
melody,  so  that  Bertha  went  almost 
crazy  as  she  danced  to  hear  such 
ruin  of  time  and  tune.  But  to-night 
there  was  a  clever  little  band,  such  as 
Milwaukee  could  produce  more  easily 
than  most  cities  thrice  its  size,  and 
Bertha  was  to  be  foot-free  if  anybody 
chose  to  dance  with  her. 

If !  to  be  sure.  What  an  unneces- 
sary affectation  was  that,  Bertha ! 
Here  were  young  Gilmore  and  Fiske, 
Harry  Burton  and  William  Wallace, 
Carl  Rounds  of  course,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  nice  boys,  and 
young  men  who  would  not  like  to 
hear  me  call  them  boys,  only  too  eager 
to  get  promise  of  the  first  dance,  or 
the  second,  or  the  third.  Yes  ;  and 
for  a  brilliant  hour  our  pretty  Bertha 
forgot  the  burden  she  had  carried  all 
day,  and  forgot  there  would  be  any 
burden  to-morrow,  in  the  simple  and 
pure  joy  of  dancing  to  music  well- 
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nigh  perfect  for  its  purpose,  with 
partners  who  were  started  into  some 
life,  though  they  were  all  Americans, 
by  the  genuine  enjoyment  and  enthu- 
siasm of  this  unspoiled  German-girl. 
Once  she  ran  out  of  the  room  to  catch 
Ferdinand  and  to  fix  his  neck-tie. 
Once  she  caught  Theresa,  who  was 
retiring  in  a  sulk  because  something 
had  gone  amiss,  and  restored  sun- 
shine there.  But  these  were  •  only 
ripples  on  the  stream.  For  the  hour 
the  stream  flowed  with  pure  and 
complete  enjoyment,  which  she  was 
too  true  and  too  young  even  to  wonder 
at  or  to  analyze. 

'  At  last  there  came  a  waltz.  There 
had  been  no  waltzing  before.  And 
for  this  waltz  Bertha  had  engaged 
herself  to  Carl  Rounds.  She  con- 
fessed to  herself  that  she  did  it  with 
terror,  as  well  she  might.  She  liked 
Carl  Bounds ;  she  liked  to  talk  with 
him,  and  was  always  glad  to  meet 
him.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
could  waltz,  far  less  that  he  could 
waltz  well.  And  Bertha,  with  her  old- 
country  memories,  dreaded  the  idea 
of  a  battle-royal  on  the  floor,  till  he 
should  be  gradually  persuaded  that 
they  had  waltzed  enough  so  that  she 
might  stop  with  decency.  And  this 
had  been  her  experience  thus  far  in 
life,  in  American  waltzing.  If  only 
it  could  have  been  a  quadrille  with 
Carl  Bounds,  and  a  waltz  with 
William  Wallace,  for  whom  she  did 
not  care  a  straw!  But  one  cannot 
have  every  thing,  Bertha  !  No  !  The 
moment  came.  The  band  struck  up 
a  ravishing  Strauss.  Mrs.  Kosenstein 
sailed  in  with  a  mustached  man. 
Beniember  that  in  those  days  a  mus- 
tache was  a  raritj'-.  Then  came 
Carl  Bounds.  "  This  is  my  dance, 
I  think,  Miss  Schwarz." 

Yes,  it  was ;  and  Bertha  looked  up 
and  smiled,  nor  let  him  know  how 


she  dreaded  the  experiment.  Nor 
need  she.  An  instant  more,  and 
she  knew  she  was  a  fool.  Carl 
Bounds  waltzed  as  well  as  she  did,  — 
as  well  as  he  rowed  or  as  he  skated  or 
as  he  talked.  How  did  it  happen  ? 
Fm  sure  I  don't  know  how  it  happened. 
Only  it  did  happen.  And  the  music 
was  more  ravishing  and  more  —  and 
Bertha  even  forgot  she  was  a  fool, 
and  was  able  completely  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  say 
that  she  forgot  where  she  was.  But 
she  did  not  remember  —  Bertha  did 
not  often  remember  —  that  other 
people  were  looking  on. 

I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  looking 
on  while  waltzing  was  in  progress. 
I  have  noted  three  varieties  of  waltz- 
ers.  1.  Those  to  whom  the  business 
is  a  hard  and  painful  necessity,  to 
which  they  were  pre-ordained  and 
commanded,  and  which  must  be 
fulfilled.  About  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  waltzing  couples  I 
have  seen,  served  their  generation  in 
this  variety  of  service,  sad,  serious 
and  sorry,  but  brave.  2.  There  are 
those  to  whom  the  dance  is  a  fine  art, 
who  enter  upon  it  as  artists,  glad 
to  carry  out  perfectly  a  system  or  in- 
vention, which,  because  it  is  existing 
in  society,  it  is  well  for  them  to  sus- 
tain absolutely  well.  These  people 
do  not  have  the  agonized  look  of  the 
first  class  j  they  are  pleased  with 
themselves,  which  is  something,*  and 
they  are  worth  study,  as  illustrating 
one  more  form  of  harmony  cast  in 
action.  The  third  variety  —  mostly 
Germans  by  nationality  —  are  people 
who  are  thoroughly  happy,  uncon- 
scious, and  at  ease  as  they  dance. 
They  dance  as  the  thistle-down  floats, 
which  we  boys  used  to  call  a  zephyr. 
When  you  see  their  unconsciousness 
and  really  childish  simplicity  in  the 
matter,  it  is  hard  to  frown  at  waltzing, 
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and  to  say  it  is  all  wrong.  Such  a 
couple  were  Bertha  and  Carl  Rounds. 
You  may  go  to  a  hundred  balls  to 
grand-dukes  and  not  see  such  another. 

Bertha  stopped  at  last,  not  be- 
cause such  dancing  tired  her,  but 
because  Carl  Rounds  himself  told 
her  that  everybody  else  had  stopped, 
and  she  was  ashamed  to  go  on.  She 
stopped  and  rested  on  his  arm,  and 
took  him  to  task  for  letting  her  go 
on  so  long ;  and  he  said,  of  course, 
that  he  had  no  reason  for  arresting 
her,  when  a  smart  tap  from  Mrs. 
Rosenstein  called  her  to  turn  round. 

"  That  will  do  for  one  night,  Miss 
Schwarz ;  you  have  danced  quite  as 
much  as  is  at  all  proper  ! " 

And  poor  Bertha  was  left  to  think 
she  had  disgraced  herself.  While 
thetruth  was,  that  Mrs.  Rosenstein, 
who  vaitted^herself  greatly  on  her 
own  waltzing,  was  mad  with  jealousy 
at  a  pretty  girl's  success,  and  did 
not  care  how  she  put  her  down. 
Something  in  her  eye  was  worse  than 
any  thing  in  her  voice.  Bertha 
thought  she  had  made  an  enemy 
forever.  And  she  was  not  far 
wrong. 

Carl  Rounds  was  mad  enough  to 
have  struck  the  old  woman,  as  he 
called  her,  the  next  morning.  But 
the  usages  of  society  forbade.  Bertha 
had  to  refuse  herself  to  Harry  Burton 
when  his  dance  came,  —  that  made 
him  mad  also.  Carl  had  to  dance 
with  the  Crehore,  as  the  boys  called 
her ;  that  made  him  more  mad,  and 


Bertha  ran  up  to  her  room  to  have  a 
cry. 

But  she  did  not  have  it.  I  believe 
it  was  as  simple  a  thing  as  a  pair  of 
scissors  that  had  been  her  mother's, 
that  saved  her.  She  saw  them  on 
her  dressing-table,  and  remembered 
why  she  was  in  that  house  at  all, 
and  asked  a  Power  stronger  than 
herself  to  carry  her  through,  and  ran 
down  again,  almost  happy.  They 
were  going  in  to  supper.  Bertha 
was  about  to  follow  the  train  without 
escort,  when  Carl  Rounds  came  up. 

"  May  I  hand  you  to  supper  ?  "  he  said. 
And  on  the  stairs,  "  I  took  the  liber- 
ty to  make  your  peace  with  Burton. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  speak 
to  him  when  you  can  ?  "  And  then, 
"  Shall  I  give  you  water  —  ice,  or 
vanilla  ? "  And  when  he  returned 
from  the  table,  he  was  leading  a 
young  gentleman  to  her. 

"  May  I  introduce  to  you  a  friend 
of  mine,  Miss  Schwarz,  who  is  quite 
a  stranger  here  ?  this  is  Mr.  Jasper 
Rising." 

Bertha  did  not  need  to  be  told  that. 
But  Jasper  did  not  catch  her  name, 
and  for  an  instant  could  not  fix  her, 
could  not  remember  where  he  had 
seen  her.  She  enjoyed  his  uneasy 
self-questioning  for  a  moment,  and 
then  laughed  and  said,  in  German, 
"  I  am  sorry  you  forget  me,  Mr.  Ris- 
ing, —  could  you  bring  me  another 
glass  of  water  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you,"  said  Jasper.  And 
they  laughed  heartily. 


90  «  The  Hills  of  the  Lord!' 

"THE   HILLS   OF   THE   LOKD." 

BY   WILLIAM    C.    GANNETT. 

GOD  ploughed  one  day  with  an  earthquake, 
And  drove  his  furrows  deep ! 

The  huddling  plains  upstarted, 
The  hills  were  all  aleap ! 

But  that  is  the  mountains'  secret, 
Age  hidden  in  their  breast; 

"God's  peace  is  everlasting," 
Are  the  dream-words  of  their  rest. 

He  hath  made  them  the  haunt  of  beauty, 
The  home  elect  of  his  grace ; 

He  spreadeth  his  mornings  on  them, 
His  sunsets  light  their  face. 

His  thunders  tread  in  music 

Of  footfalls  echoing  long, 
And  carry  majestic  greeting 

Around  the  silent  throng. 

His  winds  bring  messages  to  them,  — 
Wild  storm-news  from  the  main  j 

They  sing  it  down  to  the  valleys 
In  the  love-song  of  the  rain. 

Green  tribes  from  far  come  trooping, 
And  over  the  uplands  flock ; 

He  hath  woven  the  zones  together 
As  a  robe  for  his  risen  rock. 

They  are  nurseries  for  young  rivers, 

Nests  for  his  flying  cloud, 
Homesteads  for  new-born  races, 

Masterful,  free,  and  proud. 

The  people  of  tried  cities 

Come  up  to  their  shrines  and  pray ; 

God  freshens  again  within  them, 
As  he  passes  by  all  day. 

And  lo,  I  have  caught  their  secret ! 

The  beauty  deeper  than  all ! 
This  faith,  —  that  Life's  hard  moments, 

When  the  jarring  sorrows  befall, 

Are  but  God  ploughing  his  mountains ; 

And  those  mountains  yet  shall  be 
The  source  of  his  grace  and  freshness, 

And  his  peace  everlasting  to  me. 
WHITEFIELD,  N.H.,  1870. 


(Examiner. 


WE  should  be  glad  to  open  our  fifth  volume  of  monthly  criticism 
by  some  careful  review  of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  periodical 
journals  of  criticism,  on  which  the  world  most  relies,  and  to  which  it 
is  most  indebted.  That  task,  however,  is  quite  too  wide  to  be  under- 
taken now.  Nor  can  we  even  attempt,  what  would  fairly  come  into  a 
New- Year's  number,  an  examination  of  the  new  journals  of  the  last 
yeaiy^whichjiave  come  into  existence  since  our  own  was  born. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction,  —  as  another  indication  that  we  rightly 
judged  the  duty  of  the  monthly  journals,  —  that  the  American  maga- 
zines, whether  recent  or  of  older  date,  give  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  criticism  of  books.  We  have  not  observed  that  any  journal 
gives  so  much  space  to  it  as  our  own  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  find  followers  in  a  determination  which  we  are  sure  is  well- 
founded.  We  cannot  but  be  .gratified,  also,  to  see  that  something 
equivalent  to  our  "  Record  of  Progress  "  —  an  attempt  to  show  in  brief 
the  real  advance  of  the  world  in  science,  society,  law,  and  politics — is 
now  considered  necessary  in  every  American  journal  of  reputation. 

Of  foreign  reviews,  the  history  of  the  chief,  par  excellence ,  the 
untiring  and  fearless  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  has  been  in  this  year 
truly  critical.  Its  end  was  ordered  by  the  Commune.  But  the  fated 
"  quinzaine  "  passed,  and  lo,  it  was  the  "  Revue  "  that  lived,  and  the 
Commune  that  died.  We  render  our  best  New- Year's  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  chief  of  the  republic  of  journalism. 

In  England,  among  the  new  ventures,  "  The  Dark  Blue,"  the  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford,  on  a  plan  not  dissimilar  to  our  own,  has  perhaps 
excited  most  attention.  We  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to  judge  of 
it.  Perhaps  its  first  ambition  is  to  interest  Oxford  men. 

We  may  surprise  some  readers  now  ;  but  five  years  hence  our 
words  will,  we  trust,  be  confirmed,  when  we  say  that  in  America  the 
new  journal  of  the  year  for  which  and  from  which  we  have  most 
hope,  is  one  not  destined  for  what  please  to  call  themselves  the  liter- 
ary classes.  In  truth,  there  are  no  special  literary  classes  in  America. 
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"  The  Southern  Workman,"  just  now  established  at  Hampton,  Ya., 
expects  to  be  read,  not  by  the  cloyed  and  satiated  white  man, 
who  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  newspapers  or  magazines,  but 
by  the  black  men  and  women  and  children,  to  whom  reading  is  still 
a  luxury,'  and  who  know  as  little  of  literature  as  Cadmus  knew.  The 
editor  is  Gen.  Armstrong.  He  was  born  in  the  midst  of  a  race  who 
had  just  been  called  from  barbarism,  by  such  distinguished  leaders 
as  his  father,  one  of  the  earlier  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
In  the  command  of  negro  troops,  who  never  failed  to  follow  where 
he  never  failed  to  lead,  Gen.  Armstrong  showed  that  he  had  learned 
how  to  deal  with  the  colored  race  in  a  fit  school.  Since  the  war,  at 
the  head  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  he-  has  been  training  their  picked 
men  and  women  to  be  teachers.  And  now,  as  a  part  of  his  enter- 
prise, he  undertakes  the  monthly  journal,  which  with  picture,  song, 
story,  and  lesson  is  to  address  specifically  the  men  and  women  on 
whom  the  prosperity  of  half  America  for  the  next  generation  de- 
pends. 

No  one  of  the  year's  enterprises  in  journalism  can  challenge  com- 
parison for  importance  with  one  which  has  a  purpose  so  profound  as 
this. 

For  the  magazines  of  the  United  States,  the  past  year  has  been  on 
the  whole  somewhat  monotonous.  Periodicals  increase  in  number 
and  in  influence,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  ;  and  among  them 
the  monthly  literary  magazines  have  a  very  distinct  position  and  office. 
The  progress  of  publication  in  point  of  frequency  of  utterance  has 
been  a  long  one.  It  began  with  the  single  manuscript,  the  work  of 
years,  unique,  multiplied  only  by  repetitions  of  equally  painful  toil. 
Next  came  the  professional  work  of  hired  scribes,  or  of  slaves,  or  of 
monks ;  then  the  editions  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  then  thought  enor- 
mous, and,  in  fact,  often  excessive,  of  the  first  century  of  printing ; 
and  so  on,  through  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  duodecimos,  pamphlets, 
annuals,  quarterlies,  monthlies,  weeklies,  dailies,  until  the  "  editions  " 
of  our  great  newspapers  have  actually  brought  us  into  the  era  of 
the  hourly  press.  It  need  surprise  nobody  to  see  the  next  great 
typical  "  enterprising  journalist  "  establishing  a  periodical  whose  suc- 
cessive issue  shall  appear  punctually  every  hour,  twenty-four  times  a 
day,  without  any  intermission  for  nights,  Sundaj^s,  or  holidays.  The 
first  will  fail,  as  the  first  penny  paper  did ;  but  the  second  or  third 
will  make  a  great  fortune  and  a  great  reputation. 

Midway  in  this  line  stands  the  "  monthly  magazine,"  equidistant 
from  the  massive  untimeliness  of  a  book,  and  the  crude  and  random 
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haste  with  which  the  daily  editor,  a  potentate  as  swift  and  stern  as 
the  Black  Douglas  in  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  must  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  news,  and  find  out  whether  it  was  deserved,  after  execu- 
tion is  done.  There  is  time  enough  in  a  monthly  publication  to  ascer- 
tain the  course  of  events,  and  not  enough  to  lose  interest  in  it ;  to 
select  realities  for  a  "  Record  of  Progress,"  and  to  condense  and  state 
them ;  to  do  approximate  justice  to  sound  and  careful  thought,  in  de- 
liberate fair  expression. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss  the  book  literature  of 
the  year.  But  we  trust  that  the  omission  will  not  be  a  deadly  one  to 
those  who  have  read  "  THE  EXAMINER." 


NOTE.  —  Our  notice  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  "  Ten  Great  Religions  "  is  again  unavoidably 
postponed,  though  in  type.  We  append  in  this  place  Dr.  Clarke's  translation  of  *'  The  Hymn  of  Cle- 
anthes,"  wTvfch-ottr-Feaders  will  be  glad  to  compare  with  Dr.  Beecher's  version  in  his  article  in  this 
number,  and  with  the  original  Greek. 


HYMN  OF  CLEANTHES. 

TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

GREATEST  -of  the  gods,  God  with  many  names, 
God  ever  ruling,  and  ruling  all  things ! 

Zeus,  origin  of  nature,  governing  the  universe  by 
law. 

All  hail !  For  it  is  right  for  mortals  to  address  thee ; 

Since  we  are  thy  offspring,  and  we  alone  of  all 

That  live  and  creep  on  earth  have  the  power  of 
imitative  speech. 

Therefore  will  I  praise  thee,  and  hymn  forever  thy 
power. 

Thee  the  wide  heaven,  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
obeys; 

Following  where  thou  wilt,  willingly  obeying  thy 
law. 

Thou  boldest  at  thy  service,  in  thy  mighty  hands, 

The  two-edged,  flaming,  immortal  thunderbolt, 

Before  whose  flash  all  nature  trembles. 

Thou  rulest  in  the  common  reason,  which  goes 
through  all, 

And  appears  mingled  in  all  things,  great  or  small; 

Which,  filling  all  nature,  is  king  of  all  existences. 

Nor  without  thee,  O  Deity  I  does  any  thing  hap- 
pen in  the  world, 


From  the  divine  ethereal  pole  to  the  great  ocean, 
Except  only  the  evil  preferred  by  the  senseless 

wicked. 
But  thou  also  art  able  to  bring  to  order  that  which 

is  chaotic, 
Giving  form  to  what  is  formless,  and  making  the 

discordant  friendly ; 
So  reducing  all  variety  to  unity,  and  even  making 

good  out  of  evil. 

Thus,  througli  all  nature  is  one  great  law, 
Which  only  the  wicked  seek  to  disobey,  — 
Poor  fools  I  who  long  for  happiness, 
But  will  not  see  nor  hear  the  divine  commands. 

But  do  thou,  O  Zeus,  all-bestowcr,  cloud-compel- 
ler, 

Ruler  of  thunder !  guard  men  from  sad  error. 

Father,  dispel  the  clouds  of  the  soul,  and  let  us 
follow 

The  laws  of  thy  great  and  just  reign. 

That  we  may  be  honored,  let  us  honor  thee  again ; 

Chanting  thy  great  deeds,  as  is  proper  for  mor- 
tals. 

For  nothing  can  be  better  for  gods  or  men 

Than  to  adore  with  perpetual  hymns  the  law  com- 
mon to  all. 


THE  LIFE    OF   CHRIST. 

IN  an  elegant  form,  with  illustra- 
tions, most  of  which  really  illustrate, 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  long-promised  "Life  of 
Jesus  the  Christ,"  has  appeared,  and 
is  already  in  the  hands  of  many 
readers.1 

1  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  By  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  New  York:  T.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 


We  must  take  another  opportunity 
to  speak  in  some  detail  of  its  excel- 
lencies and  of  its  deficiencies.  It  is  a 
book  which  has  made,  and  will  make, 
its  way  to  thousands  of  hearts  ;  has 
become,  and  will  become,  a  favorite 
book  of  devotion,  a  quickener  of  the 
inner  life.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  the  reader  knows  and  feels 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  his 
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subject ;  and  the  magnetism  of  the 
author,  and  the  intensity  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, lead  the  reader  eagerly  on. 
But  when  all  is  finished,  when 
the  reader  asks  himself  if  Jesus  the 
Christ  is  a  more  real  person  to  him 
than  he  was  before,  if  his  methods  or 
his  motives  are  more  clear,  if  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life  is  more  separate 
from  the  middle,  or  if  the  causes  of 
his  movements  stand  out  any  more 
clearly  in  memory,  he  is  obliged  to 


say, 


No."     If    the  book    is   to   be 


judged  as  any  other  biography  is 
judged,  if  its  purpose  be  to  make  the 
events  in  the  Saviour's  life  appear 
more  real,  that  they  may  take  a  place 
more  distinct  in  men's  memories  of 
the  world's  history,  this  book  has  not 
achieved  a  greater  success  than  Jere- 
my Taylor's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  than 
the  mythical  Fleetwood's,  or  the  criti- 
cal Neander's. 

Without  now  attempting  criticism 
in  detail,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Beecher  would  have  gained  more 
in  distinct  presentation  of  his  subject, 
if  he  would  have  studied  the  methods 
of  narrative  more,  and  those  of  ex- 
hortation less.  Have  we  not  a  right 
to  ask  that  in  presenting  the  life  of 
Christ,  as  in  presenting  any  other  life, 
vraisemblancej  reality,  shall  be  made 
a  prime  object?  Is  not  the  one  rea- 
son for  writing  such  a  book,  to  call 
the  Saviour's  person  out  from  the  mist 
which  enshrouds  it,  —  which  makes 
him  to  most  persons,  as  Dr.  Furness 
says  sadly,  the  most  unreal  being  in 
history  ?  Mr.  Beecher  fails  in  giving 
this  reality,  precisely  because  of  his 
reverence  for  his  subject.  His  deter- 
mination to  make  the  Saviour  to  be 
God,  at  all  hazards,  compels  him  to 
bring  him  into  every  scene  as  if  he 
were  asserting  his  own  authority,  — 
jealous  of  his  own  claim,  and  defining 
his  own  position.  Now,  in  truth,  the 


Saviour  "made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion ; "  and  that  is  the  reason  that  he 
is  a  Saviour.  His  message  was  all- 
important  ;  he  said  himself  that  the 
messenger  was  as  nothing.  "  Let  me 
die,"  he  said,  "  so  only  you  live.  Let 
the  Son  be  forgotten,  so  only  you  find 
the  Father,  and  come  to  the  Father." 
In  whatever  way,  by  whatever  suffer- 
ing, to  bring  us  so  near  to  God  that  we 
might  know  God  to  be  close  to  us,  — 
that  was  his  hope,  wish,  prayer,  office, 
duty,  and  determination.  We  should 
never  know  him,  he  said,  till  we  came 
to  know  how  close  we  were  to  God, 
and  God  to  us.  Then  perhaps  we 
might  understand  him. 

Just  as  we  are  all  studying  and 
discussing  this  Life  of  Christ  by  the 
most  distinguished  preacher  o£  Ameri- 
ca, the  most  distinguished  poet  lays 
his  offering  on  the  same  altar.1  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  published  a  dramatic 
poem,  which  he  calls  "  The  Divine 
Tragedy ;  "  in  which  he  presents  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  Saviour's  life 
with  that  sharp  distinctness  which 
belongs  to  the  drama,  where  the 
drama  does  its  duty,  and  with  the 
illustrations  to  the  narrative  which 
only  a  poet  can  supply,  and  which  a 
critic  always  misses.  There  is  not  a 
wider  contrast  in  the  world,  than  that 
between  a  true  poet  and  a  verbal 
critic. 

With  the  delicacy  and  reverence 
which  belong  to  his  whole  nature,  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  refused  to  add  even  a 
word  to  the  words  of  Christ,  as  they 
are  recorded  by  one  or  another  evan- 
gelist. He  has,  of  course,  given  his 
view  of  Christ.  But  he  has  not  per- 
mitted himself  to  change  or  to  enlarge 
the  Saviour's  language.  He  has  given 
his  own  view  of  the  other  characters 
of  the  drama,  as  of  Mary  Magdalene, 

1  The  Divine  Tragedy.  By  Henry  W.  Longfel- 
low. Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1871. 
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of  Nicodemus,  of  the  young  ruler 
who  went  away  sorrowful,  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  of  John  the  Baptist. 
To  carry  out  that  view,  he  lets  them 
say  what  such  characters  as  he  makes 
them  would  have  said,  and  do  what 
they  would  have  done.  But  the 
Saviour's  words,  with  scarcely  the 
change  of  a  syllable,  are  written 
down  as  they  are  found  in  one  or 
another  Gospel  in  the  received  Eng- 
lish version. 

This  charming  book,  therefore, 
illustrates  very  curiously  and  very 
pleasantly  that  characteristic  of  the 
English  Bible  which  has  done  most 
toward  placing  it  in  the  very  front  of 
the  several  modern  versions.  This 
characteristic  is  its  rhythmical  lan- 
guage, —  its  frequent  poetical  flow. 
One  and  another  translator  tried  his 
hand ;  and  at  last,  when  the  version 
of  King  James  was  made,  all  these 
versions  came  together  into  the  hands 
of  his  committee,  and  they  chose 
and  did  their  best.  The  law  of  nat- 
ural selection  worked  its  way;  and 
whichever  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek  best  pleased  the  ear  had 
the  best  chance,  if  only  it  were  as 
accurate  as  those  it  was  compared 
with.  And  there  must  have  been  on 
King  James's  commission  some  men 
who  were  true  poets.  Hardly  one  of 
them  has  left  more  than  a  name  be- 
hind ;  but  it  is  better  than  a  name  to 
have  left  such  refrains  as  some  of 
those  in  Isaiah  and  the  Gospels  arid 
the  Apocalypse.  The  ease  with 
which  the  words  are  adapted  to  music 
in  the  oratorios  is  one  evidence  of  their 
metrical  flow.  And  when  an  artist  as 
skilful  as  Mr.  Longfellow  selects  from 
these  texts  those  that  best  of  all  suit 
the  demands  o£  verse  and  rhythm, 
when  he  even  matches  one  bit  in 
his  mosaic  against  another  so  as  to 
give  us  artless  rhyme,  —  artless  it 


seems,  so  exquisite  is  the  delicate  art 
of  the  structure,  —  there  is  one  reason 
more  for  thanking  some  quiet  Eng- 
lish clergyman  of  Shakspeare's  time, 
whose  name  we  never  heard  nor  shall 
hear,  because  he  would  not  let  the 
King's  new  Bible  go  from  his  parson- 
age to  the  press  till  the  words  were 
as  true  to  his  ear  as  they  were  to  his 
soul.  • 

Here  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's rendering  of  John  Baptist's 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
wilderness.  It  holds  absolutely  to 
the  familiar  Scripture  language:  — 

"  Repent !    Repent !     Repent ! 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  ; 

And  all  the  land 

Full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  be 

As  the  waters  cover  the  sea, 

And  encircle  the  continent ! 

Repent !     Repent !     Repent  ! 

For  lo  !    the  hour  appointed, 

The  hour  so  long  foretold 

By  the  prophets  of  old, 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Anointed, 

The  Messiah,  the  Paraclete, 

The  Desire  of  the  nations,  is  nigh. 

He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry, 

Nor  his  voice  he  heard  in  the  street ; 

Nor  the  bruised  reed  shall  he  break, 

Nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

And  many  of  them  that  sleep 

In  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake, 

On  that  great  and  terrible  day ! 

And  the  wicked  shall  wail  and  weep, 

And  be  blown  like  a  smoke  away, 

And  be  melted  away  like  wax. 

Repent!     Repent!     Repent! 

O  Priest  and  Pharisee  ! 
Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
From  the  wrath  that  is  to  be,  — 
From  the  coining  anguish  and  ire  ? 
The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root 
Of  the  trees  ;  and  'every  tree 
That  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit 
Is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Before  attempting  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  Mr.  Beecher's  book  or  Mr. 
Longfellow's,  we  propose  to  consider 
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the  general  question,  why  the  litera- 
ture of  our  time  turns  so  naturally  to 
such  inquiries  and  such  illustrations. 
The  attempt  to  describe  again 
the  life  of  Christ  appears  in  regions 
the  most  remote,  and  from  points 
of  theological  view  quite  different. 
The  celebrated  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  by 
Strauss  was  published  only  thirty-six 
years  ago.  Its  object  was  simply  to 
account  for  the  history,  or  to  state 
it  truly,  at  whatever  expense  to  the 
record.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
leading  book  in  a  school,  as  it  was 
the  first  word  in  a  long  controversy. 
Dr.  Furness's  books l  are  to  be  spoken  of 
all  together,  as  one  essay  of  unequalled 
value,  —  to  construct  the  whole  his- 
tory under  the  inquiry,  What  might 
be  expected  from  the  spiritual  power 
of  a  being  morally  perfect,  or  nearly 
so  ?  Eenan  came  in  with  the  stage 
appointments  perfect,  we  might  say ; 
costume,  scenery,  historical  circum- 
stance, in  perfection,  as  a  Macready  or 
a  Booth  puts  a  play  of  Shakspeare  on 
the  stage ;  but  that  is  all.  Circum- 
stance, outside,  and  plenty  of  stage 
effect,  but  a  total  lack  of  the  spirit  of 
truth  or  of  command.  To  quote  a 
bon-mot  of  conversation,  as  true  as 
witty,  it  is  very  perfect  scenery, 
with  very  poor  sticks  for  the  stock 
company.  Meanwhile,  with  every 
tenth  year,  these  peasants  of  the  Up- 
per Ammergau,  in  the  Tyrol,  with 
profound  religious  susceptibility,  and 
very  real  self-devotion  to  their  work, 
have  been  in  their  way  representing 
the  method  of  the  passion,  or  the 
denoument  of  the  history.  It  often 
happens  that  one  meets  a  sensi- 
tive person,  who  says  of  such  or  such 
a  picture  of  passion- week  or  of  the 
cross,  "  It  was  not  so ;  it  should  be 
thus ;  "  as  if  he  had  himself  looked 
upon  the  detail  of  the  scene,  merely 
1  See  OLD  AND  NEW,  vol.  iii.  p.  474. 


because  he  had  seen  it  in  their  pre- 
sentation.1 Traversing  many  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  many  of  these 
authors,  Mr.  Seeley,  in  "  Ecce  Homo," 
blocks  out  the  plan  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth  as  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
posed it  to  the  world,  and  shows  how 
far  he  succeeded  in  his  own  life  in 
making  that  plan  real.  Not  attempt- 
ing narrative,  he  does  give  a  coherent 
plan  on  which  the  Saviour  worked. 
He  is  no  longer  left  to  utter  or  to 
work  ejaculations,  a  miracle  here  or  a 
sermon  there,  to  astonish  or  to  con- 
fute, without  an  object.  This  book 
made  his  work  centre  on  the  establish- 
ment of  his  church  as  a  great  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  existing  beneath 
all  other  governments  and  systems. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  an- 
swers of  our  time  to  the  determination 
of  an  inquiring  age  to  learn  who  and 
what  this  Being  wa,s  ;  who  found  the 
world  under  the  command  of  an  au- 
tocrat, and  left  in  it  the  seeds  of  de- 
mocracy ;  who  found  it  idolatrous  or 
atheistic,  and  made  it  devout  and 
spiritual ;  who  found  it  a  world  of 
men  hating  each  other,  and  left  in  it 
the  principle  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  common  love ;  who  found  it 
staggering  to  its  grave  with  its 
burden  of  sensual  lusts,  and  left  it 
awake  and  starting  on  a  new  life. 
Philosophical  history  will  answer  that 
question  if  nobody  else  will. 

Now,  this  recent  sudden  outbreak 
of  this  determinate  desire  to  present 
again  the  central  life,  the  Life  of 
Lives,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  theology  of  the  church. 
So  long  as  the  Church  chose  to  say 
that  Christ  was  Very  God,  who  for  a 
certain  thirty  years  of  his  eternity 
had  taken  on  him  the  forms  of  earth- 
ly life,  it  was  of  course  simply  impiety 
and  blasphemy  for  any  man  to  speak 
i  See  OLD  AND  NEW,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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of  his  motives  of  conduct,  of  the 
plans  that  he  pursued,  of  any  failure 
of  his  endeavors,  or  even  of  his  suc- 
cess. So  long  there  could  be  no 
"Life  of  Christ/'  in  the  way  in 
which  we  usually  employ  such  words. 

Once  more :  so  long  as  the  Church 
chose  to  say  that  each  word  and  tittle 
of  the  gospel  was  absolute  truth,  abso- 
lutely Jnspired^it^was,  of  course,  mere 
blasphemy  for  any  man  even  to  change 
the  arrangement  and  order  of  those 
words.  There  was  the  authorized 
life  of  Christ,  and  woe  to  any  one 
who  attempted  to  improve  upon  it. 

Once  more  :  so  long  as  the  Church 
chose  to  say  that  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Christ  was  simply  a  bargain, 
in  which  the  infinite  price  was  paid 
on  Calvary  for  an  infinite  blessing  to 
be  repaid  in  all  time,  it  made  no 
difference  what  Christ  had  said  or 
done  in  the  thirty  or  more  years  be- 
fore that  great  tragedy.  And,  in  fact, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  ages  of  the 
Church  in  which  her  teachers  have 
held  to  this  vicarious  view,  they  have 
had  very  little  to  say  about  life  or 
moral  duty.  They  have  bidden  men 
believe  in  the  Saviour's  atonement, 
and  that  has  been  the  round  and 
maximum  of  belief.  In  that  stage 
of  enforced  opinion,  there  was  no 
place  for  biographies  of  Jesus. 

It  is  not,  then,  till  the  Church  comes 
back  to  acknowledge  that  Christ  came 
in  that  regular  order  of  providence 
which  we  call  history,  —  that  he  really 
came,  as  he  said,  to  fulfil  the  past,  and 
to  bring  in  the  future  world,  —  that 
his  history  has  a  place  in  other  his- 
tory. It  is  not  till  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  subordinate  agents  of 
God,  —  subordinate  though  the  highest 
of  subordinates,  —  that  you  can  speak 
of  the  motives  which  directed  him,  or 
the  purpose  he  pursued.  It  is  not 
till  men  see  that  his  life  is  the  life  of 


the  world,  and  that  he  came  to  give 
life  more  abundantly,  that  they  will 
study  with  any  comprehensive  view, 
nay,  with  any  master  enthusiasm,  the 
method  of  that  life.  But  when  the 
Church  thus  enlarges  and  simplifies 
her  view  of  him,  she  will  at  once  thus 
come  back  to  re-arrange  the  fragments 
which  she  has  of  his  personal  life, 
and  to  throw  on  them  all  the  light 
she  has.  There  is  no  nobler  or  more 
hopeful  sign  of  her  new  liberty  and 
her  new  courage,  than  is  this  deter- 
mination to  set  in  order  the  life  of 
the  Saviour. 

There  are  certainly  immense  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  They  remind  us  of 
the  lesser  difficulties  which  surround 
the  effort  to  write  the  biographies  of 
great  men.  When  men  come  to  the 
biography  of  a  great  poet,  or  a  great 
general,  or  a  great  philosopher,  as  of 
Shakspeare  or  Caesar  or  Socrates,  they 
find  that  his  work  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  anecdotes  unsympathizing 
people  have  preserved  about  his  life, 
that  they  cannot  adjust  the  two  author- 
ities with  each  other.  Of  Shakspeare 
you  are  told  that  he  stole  a  deer  in 
the  forest ;  and  you  do  not  care  for 
the  anecdote,  and  you  say,  '  If  this  is 
biography,  I  had  rather  have  what  he 
wrote,  to  tell  me  what  he  was  ;  "  and 
you  say  true.  And  thus  the  external 
account  drops  more  and  more  away, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  man  lives  and 
glows  more  triumphantly.  This  has 
come  so  far  with  Homer,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  men  enjoy  his  work,  they 
doubt  whether  the  man  Homer  ex- 
isted. The  same  thing  will  happen 
to  Socrates;  and  in  a  few  generations 
more  some  critic  will  maintain,  and 
perhaps  successfully  maintain,  the 
very  plausible  hypothesis  that  Socra- 
tes is  the  creation  of  Plato  and  Xen- 
ophon,  that  there  never  was  si.ch  a 
man  as  we  have  supposed  him.  Just 
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such  a  process  of  elimination  has  gone 
on  with  the  external  incidents  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  early  Church 
rubbed  off,  threw  away,  and  forgot 
incident  and  circumstance  which  we 
should  think  most  interesting.  Thus 
there  is  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his 
person ;  there  is  none,  but  from  his 
own  words,  of  the  method  of  his  life. 
Whether,  when  he  said  "  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,"'  he  spoke  in  a 
metaphor  of  the  lack  of  welcome,  or' 
spoke  literally  as  a  homeless  outcast, 
is  a  question.  Whether  his  active 
work  were  one  year,  two  years,  or 
three,  is  a  question.  There  is  no  end 
of  such  questions ;  because,  in  the 
eternal  law  of  selection,  the  circum- 
stance and  outside  of  his  biography 
have  so  fallen  away,  leaving  simply 
its  pith  and  marrow,  its  essence  and 
eternal  substance,  in  the  little  frag- 
ments of  memoirs  which  we  call  the 
four  Gospels.  It  is  therefore  idle  to 
deny  that  the  work  of  making  what 
we  call  his  biography  is  surrounded 
with  difficulty. 

But  the  mere  record  we  have  made 
of  steps  taken  towards  it  shows  it  is 
not  impossible. 

First,  we  have  as  the  substance 
these  four  memoirs,  the  four  Gos- 
pels, which,  simply  as  narrative,  in  a 
mere  literary  criticism,  are  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  compositions  the 
world  has  known.  Nowhere  else  in 
literature  is  this  passionless,  calm 
statement  of  what  the  writers  be- 
lieved to  be  true.  A  record  by  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  a  divine  man, 
on  whom  they  never  once  bestow  one 
epithet  of  admiration  !  Their  record 
of  his  mui-der  by  envious  and  cruel 
enemies,  on  whom  they  never  bestow 
one  epithet  of  blame  !  The  record 
of  marvels,  such  as  has  no  parallel, 
without  one  epithet  of  surprise  !  The 
record  of  a  revolution  wrought  in 


the  history  of  the  world,  written  out 
with  the  simplicity  which  might  de- 
scribe a  schoolboy's  walk  from  his 
school  to  his  home  !  There  is,  alas  ! 
very  little  of  these  memoirs.  But 
that  little,  for  the  purposes  of  biogra- 
phy, is  matchless.  Literally  it  has 
no  parallel  in  literature. 

And  we  must  not  forget,  though  it 
is  of  minor  importance,  the  immedi- 
ate illustration  which  these  four  Gos- 
pels gain  from  what  Renan  happily 
terms  "  the  fifth  gospel : "  that  is, 
the  unchanging  life  of  nature  and 
of  man  in  Palestine.  The  oleanders 
on  the  Jordan  are  now  what  they 
were  then.  The  prospect  from  the 
hill  of  Nazareth  is  not  changed. 
The  Bedouin  who  haunt  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  are  of  the 
same  race  and  kind  as  watched  from 
their  hill-tops  the  ministry  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  ;  and  the  rabble  rout 
of  children,  who  try  the  patience  of 
the  traveller's  servants,  come  round  to 
spy  and  to  ask  questions  just  as  the 
children  did  whom  Andrew  and 
Philip  sent  away,  when  Jesus  Christ 
blessed  all  children  by  saying,  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

There  is  large  room  for  opening 
out  the  four  Gospels,  if  we  will  take 
the  light  the  fifth  gospel  throws  upon 
their  record. 

Reading  them  with  this  light,  the 
thoughtful  student  is  compelled  to 
adjust  with  most  delicate  care  the 
place  in  history  of  this  biography. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last  of  the 
Gospels,  it  appears  that  Jesus  Christ 
chose  to  maintain,  for  the  institutions 
he  was  founding,  the  closest  possible 
relation  with  all  the  world.  Because 
he  would  not  speak  with  Jewish  nar- 
rowness, the  Nazarenes  drove  him 
from  Nazareth  at  the  beginning. 
Because  he  denounced  that  narrow- 
ness at  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  of  his 
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people  crucified  him  at  the  end.  The 
thoughtful  student  is  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  study  the  relations  of  this  his- 
tory with  all  other  history.  How  is 
it,  to  take  Mr.  Eliot's  fine  figure,  that 
the  chariot-wheels  of  Rome  smoothed 
the  highway— for  Christ's  coining  ? 
How  is  it  that  people  of  Parthia 
meet  with  people  of  Arabia,  and  they 
with  those  from  the  parts  around 
Cyrene,  when  his  kingdom  is  first 
proclaimed  by  the  apostles  ?  What 
does  he  mean  himself,  when  he.  says 
he  comes  to  fulfil  the  Jewish  law 
and  the  promise  of  Jewish  prophets  ? 

And  the  biographer  has  even  a 
more  intricate  study  when  he  follows 
Mr.  Seeley's  line  of  inquiry,  and  asks 
what  are  Christ's  intentions  for  the 
future  ?  He  will  not  find  the  Gospels 
his  only  authorities  here.  He  will 
find  that  Peter  and  James  in  their 
fashion,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  in 
their  far  more  successful  fashion,  un- 
folded those  designs  in  the  very  gen- 
eration when  they  were  first  flashed 
upon  the  world.  He  may  find  reason, 
therefore,  to  say  that  Paul  himself, 
to  whom  we  owe  only  one  quotation 
from  Jesus'  lips,  and  scarcely  one 
anecdote  of  his  life,  is  in  a  true  sense 
the  very  best  biographer  of  Jesus, 
and  the  very  first  authority. 

For  though  a  man  understood  all 
the  earlier  history  better  than  all 
the  historians,  and  though  he  had 
traced  all  Christian  doctrine  since  bet- 
ter than  all  the  theologians ;  though 
he  knew  the  discrepancies  of  the  four 
Gospels  better  than  all  the  critics, 
and  could  tell  us  more  of  the  fifth 
than  all  the  travellers  and  all  the 
photographers  ;  yet  if  he  could  not 
enter  with  sympathy  amounting  to 
enthusiasm  into  the  life,  plan,  hope, 
and  prayer  of  the  Saviour,  he  could 
never  write  his  biography.  There  is 
always  something  ludicrous  in  the 


biographical  essays  of  the  mere  critics. 
They  are  like  a  blind  man's  dis- 
cussions of  pre-Kaphaelite  art,  or  a 
deaf  man's  discussions  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies.  From  first  -to  last  such 
a  man  as  Paulus  has  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  purpose,  success,  or 
spirit  of  the  infinite  enterprise  iii 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  engaged. 
And  when  such  a  man  turns  to  tell- 
ing the  story  of  it,  the  result  is  of 
course  ridiculous  to  absurdity. 

Shall  we  add,  what  seems  of  course, 
that  the  biographer  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  have  what  certainly  none  of  the 
writers  have  whom  we  have  enumer- 
ated together,  excepting  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, and  he  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
biographer.  They  must  have  the 
simple  power  of  sustained  narrative. 
This  is  the  rarest  literary  gift  of  all. 
One  has  only  to  read  Mr.  Beecher's 
novel  of  "  Norwood,"  bright,  wise,  and 
witty  as  it  is,  to  see  that  he  has  not  this 
power  of  narrative.  Dr.  Furness  has 
it  so  little,  tli at  he  waives  entirely  the 
chronology  of  the  Gospels.  He  takes 
an  incident  here,  or  one  there,  for  its 
moral  effect  and  purpose ;  but  seems 
quite  unconscious  of  any  culmination 
in  the  story  between  the  experiments 
of  the  beginning  and  the  cruel  vic- 
tory of  the  end. 

The  same  thing,  really,  may  be 
said  of  Renan  ;  though  he  does  have  a 
theory  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
For  he  takes  from  his  authorities  a 
bit  for  his  beginning,  or  a  bit  for  his 
end,  just  as  he  fancies  ;  accepting  or 
rejecting,  twisting  right  or  twist- 
ing left,  as  his  theory  may  require. 
Mr.  Seeley  makes  no  attempt  at  nar- 
rative. And  probably,  of  all  the  re- 
cent efforts  to  represent  this  life,  the 
dramatic  exhibition  of  the  Ammergau 
peasants  has  done  the  most  to  make 
it  real. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  say,  but  it 
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is  important,  in  the  new  enterprise 
for  a  biography  of  Jesus,  that  it 
should  be  said  :  there  can  never  be  a 
connected  narrative  of  that  life  writ- 
ten but  by  somebody  who  can  write 
connected  narrative. 

We  shall  attempt  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  to  show  how 
far  Mr.  Beecher's  book  meets  the  re- 
quisition of  the  true  "Life  of  Christ/' 


THE  DEBATABLE  LAND  BETWEEN 
THIS   WORLD  AND   THE  NEXT. 

THIS  is  a  brave  and  honest  book. 
It  is  always  brave  and  honest  to  say 
what  one  thinks ;  to  express  one's  con- 
victions, when  these  do  not  run  with 
the  popular  currents.  There  are  few 
things  more  entertaining  than  the 
attitude  of  the  leader  of  thoughts  in 
relation  to  certain  new-claimed  facts, 
the  aggregate  of  which  bears  the 
clumsy  name  of  Spiritualism. 

We  hear  from  Mr.  Owen  how  he 
came  by  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
these  things  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  miracle  which  converted  him 
would  convert  most  thinkers  if  it 
could  reach  them.  But  it  does  not, 
nor  any  thing  like  it.  The  great 
world  of  thinking,  logical,  practical 
men  hears  of  such  matters  with  an- 
noyance and  contempt.  To  dream  of 
their  being  true,  and  as  perhaps  the 
master-secret  of  both  this  world  and 
the  next,  does  not  occur  to  them. 
Content  with  their  utter  acquaintance 
with  God's  nrysteries,  they  scarcely 
care  to  conceal  their  pity  for  the  vic- 
tims of  such  cheap  deceptions.  While 
they  have  very  little  faith  in  divine 
mysteries,  they  are  gifted  with  a 
boundless  faith  in  human  trickery. 
This  life  does  not  seem  evermore  on 
the  point  of  whispering  in  their  ear 
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some  heavenly  secret  kept  from  man 
till  now,  but  merely  to  echo  and  re- 
echo with  the  cup-tricks  of  cheerless 
prestidigitators.  If  by  a  man's  inner 
belief  he  shall  be  known,  our  cultivated 
classes,  it  may  be  feared,  are  the  least 
in  the  position  of  that  little  child  to 
whom  are  confided  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

This  belief  of  Mr.  Owen's,  and  these 
stories  of  his,  after  all,  are  either  true 
or  false.  If  they  arc  false,  we  cer- 
tainly must  add  one  new  thing  to  the 
category  of  human  villanies  all  over 
the  world.  But,  if  they  are  true,  it 
can  hardly  be  pretended  that  any 
thing  can  exceed  them,  either  in  in- 
terest as  truths,  or  in  their  direct 
personal  interest  to  us.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  best  proofs  of  their  genuineness 
is  their  powerful  action  on  human 
thought,  which  could  never  come  from 
a  nullity.  Men  go  through  the  paces 
of  easy  denial,  sham  investigation,  to 
rest  with  a  delight  which  deceives 
themselves  in  occasional  failures,  and 
then,  after  saying  to  their  friends  that 
"if,  after  all,  there  should  be  any 
thing  in  it,  it  must  be  of  the  Devil," 
they  dismiss  it  forever.  This  makes 
what  we  called  above  the  entertaining 
position  of  the  thinking  world  in  re- 
lation to  these  phenomena.  It  is  en- 
tertaining, and  at  the  same  time  sad ; 
because  we  hold  that  the  thing  de- 
manded of  them,  belief,  was  quite 
^easy  and  natural.  Only  a  very  stu- 
pid child,  we  suppose,  would  now 
seriously  call  a  miracle  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature.  What  is 
a  miracle  ?  A  wonder,  a  rare  and 
admirable  thing.  Is  the  rarity  of  it 
a  reason  for  its  non-existence,  any 
more  than  if  it  occurred  every  hour? 
Are  tidal-waves  and  comets  and  cen- 
tury-blooming aloes  less  real  facts 
than  morning  and  evening  ?  The 
naivete  of  the  philosopher  who,  on 
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hearing  of  a  really  new  and  wonder- 
ful thing  should  be  disposed  to  deny 
it,  would,  he  may  be  confident,  be  in- 
spiretMby-Jiis  ignorance,  and  not  by 
his  knowledge.  It  is  sad,  too,  because, 
behind  the  air  of  freshness  and  sur- 
prise which  invests  Spiritualism,  we 
but  find  the  world's  old  friend  with  a 
new  face  ;  as  Hamlet  says,  — 

"  Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  in  the 
ground  so  fast  ?  " 

Every  one  of  these  modern  narra- 
tives, which  are  getting  so  abundant 
that  they  murmur  like  the  voices  of 
many  waters,  hint  at  their  brothers 
all  along  the  line  of  the  world's 
story. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
prostrate  worshipper  of  old,  listening 
to  spirit  voices  with  child-like  adora- 
tion, and  the  attitude  of  man  toward 
kindred  facts,  is  that  now  in  his  man- 
hood he  may  have  less  of  adoration, 
but  better  knowledge  of  the  law 
which  governs  them  all.  If  the  high- 
est thing  is  king  of  those  below  him, 
then  royal  visitors  from  beyond  the 
bourn  of  life  come  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  law  which  controls  the 
home-spun  daily  wills  of  their  infe- 
riors and  subjects. 

Is  gravitation  so  august,  that,  when 
man  is  yisited  by  his  brother  of  the 
skies,  he  should  hold  to  that  gravi- 
tation and  deny  his  brother  ? 

We  have  no  doubt,  speaking  seri- 
ously, that  the  inimical  attitude  of 
science  towards  these  new  facts  will 
be  followed,  ere  long,  by  a  speedy  rec- 
onciliation. As  law  is  everywhere, 
and  already  a  suspicion  of  the  abso- 
lute laws  of  spirit-approach  is  shap- 
ing itself,  when  the  hour  strikes  that 
poor  Spiritualism  can  present  herself 
labelled  and  ticketed  as  the  child  of 
Law,  the  doors  of  academies  and  col- 
leges will  be  thrown  open  to  her  ;  and 
then,  as  in  that  tough  story  of  Dr. 


Franklin  and  his  coat,  a  piece  of 
which  was  cut  off  by  request,  science 
may  assume  a  patronage  of  the  an- 
gelic host,  which  will  put  the  doctors 
of  divinity  to  shame.  The  world  then 
may  see  a  strange  reconciliation. 
The  processes  of  faith  will  have  be- 
come those  of  thought  and  study,  and 
a  familiarity  with  the  most  recondite 
mysteries  will  be  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  earth's  manhood. 

To  Christian  people  who  believe  in 
Spiritualism,  there  is  nothing  so 
strange  as  the  indifference  of  other 
Christians  to  it.  Those  Bible  mira- 
cles, to  which  some  foolish  people 
fondly  cling  for  reason  of  their 
strangeness,  are  all  as  much  the  crea- 
tures of  law  as  are  these  modern  pal- 
try wonders  of  the  dollar  seance. 
But  behind  the  vulgarity  of  the  seance 
is  the  majesty  of  an  eternal  fact ; 
and  it  comes  from  the  quarter  whence 
all  such  facts  have  ever  come,  and  it 
bears  a  likeness,  hints  of  a  kinship, 
with  the  grandest  things  ever  done 
in  Galilee  or  in  Jerusalem.  These 
modern  Christians,  we  say,  do  not  care 
to  see.  Have  they  not  the  wit  to  dis- 
cover what  a  conquering  weapon  is 
here  against  the  host  of  atheism  and 
denial  ?  It  is  certainly  interesting, 
that  at  this  very  moment,  when 
the  world  is  on  the  point  of  going 
over,  not  only  to  belief,  but  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  method  and  laws 
where  the  two  worlds  come  in  con- 
tact, —  this  and  the  world  to  come,  — 
that  at  that  very  moment  there 
should  be  a  more  joyous  and  rampant 
materialism  asserted  everywhere  than 
perhaps  the  world  has  before  seen. 
So  it  is  darkest  just  before  dawn. 
We  have  the  most  settled  conviction 
of  the  nearness  of  the  day  when  the 
focus  of  interest  and  light  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  facts  of  Spiritualism 
will  produce  a  magical  change  in  the 
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thinking  world.  For  the  delight  at  the 
discovery  that  Science  can  throw  her 
net  over  these  shining  and  volatile 
visitors  will  be  so  great,  that  she  will 
make  of  this  her  Benjamin  and  latest 
born.  We  have  no  fear  of  her  con- 
tinued enmity ;  for  past  all  the  mazes 
of  metaphysics  and  the  impossibilities 
of  religious  evidence,  there  will  be  ac- 
quired to  the  world  some  clew  to  the 
governing  order,  some  final  apprehen- 
sion that  the  disturbing  force  is  gov- 
erned by  law,  as  are  all  other  forces. 
That  force  and  that  law  may  then  be 
called  electric  or  angelic,  but  science 
will  have  made  it  her  own ;  and 
though  it  may  stand  a  gypsy  among 
the  servants  of  the  household,  it  will 
bear  the  badge  of  its  master,  and  be 
recognized  as  his. 

Mr.  Owen,  to  whom  we  owe  a  most 
entertaining  sheaf  of  stories,  such  as 
human  nature  has  always  listened  to 
with  terrified  delight  round  the  crack- 
ling logs  of  the  winter's  fire,  has  here 
given  us  a  few  more  excellent  ones. 
We  particularly  invite  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  poetic  and  picturesque 
narration  of  Mr.  Bach  and  his  spinet. 
We  were  very  much  pleased,  too, 
with  Mr.  Owen's  simple  statement  of 
the  cause  of  the  retrocession  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  is  sad  indeed,  that  when 
humanity  had  dashed  from  its  lips  the 
cup  of  Home,  foul  with  the  rottenness 
of  paganism,  Calvin  should  have 
supplied  its  place  with  no  other  than 
a  draught  so  bitter  and  so  acrid. 
Humanity  still  looks  to  see  her  Sa- 
viour's teachings  better  expressed 
through  the  churches  which  call  them- 
selves Christian.  God  grant  that  this 
new  thing,  Spiritualism,  which  if  it 
be  true  must  be  of  him,  may  do  some- 
thing to  lead  us  all  upward  to  the  light. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we 
have  seen  a  report  of  the  London  Di- 
alectical Society.  This  report,  it  is 


careful  not  to  make,  and  it  shows  its 
good  sense  ;  for  ^resume  which  should 
be  merely  affirmative  or  negative,  ac- 
cording to  numbers,  would  be  a  fallacy 
and  a  deception.  It  consists  merely 
of  the  reports  of  sub-committees,  evi- 
dence pro  and  con,  and  the  expression 
of  opinion  adverse  or  favorable.  It 
holds  great  masses  of  evidence,  and 
has  a  lively  correspondence  both 
with  sceptics  and  believers.  The 
sceptics,  as  usual,  are  unlucky. 
Their  temper  is  excessively  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  begs  the  question  before 
examination  by  its.  determination  not 
to  see  any  thing.  As  the  red  rag  to 
the  enraged  bull,  as  a  heretic  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  so  is  any  believer 
of  high  things  beyond  their  pale  to 
these  modern  inquisitors.  They  are 
true  to  the  traditions  of  human  na- 
ture, and  are  determined  to  retain 
souvenirs  of  the  fagot  and  the  axe 
to  the  last.  And,  as  of  old,  the  new 
truth  which  so  irritates  them  soon 
ranges  itself  among  its  mild  and  be- 
neficent fellows,  and  philosophy  awaits 
the  next  comer  with  its  traditional 
animosity. 

One  step  forward  to  the  concilia- 
tion of  faith  and  philosophy  is  taken 
by  this  report  of  the  Dialectical  So- 
ciety. It  expresses,  on  the  whole,  on 
the  part  of  a  great  body  of  men  of 
science,  noblemen,  and  men  of  letters, 
the  determination  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  which  beset  Spiritualism, 
and  to  arrive  at  some  reasonable  con- 
clusion. That  reasonable  and  favor- 
able conclusion  is,  to  be  sure,  rather 
implied  than  asserted ;  but  it  is  a 
step  forward.  It  will  familiarize  the 
public  of  England  with  the  majestic 
stranger,  and  prepare  her  entrance 
in  academic  robes  finally  into*  the 
halls  of  science  and  learning.  To 
us,  who  believe  that,  logically,  Spirit- 
ualism cannot  but  be  a  new  flowering 
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of  this  world's  progress,  the  last 
expression  of  man's  onward  growth 
and  increased  nearness  to  millennial 
and  spiritual  conditions,  it  is  a  more 
than  usually  interesting  event.  And 
who  shall  say  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  us  in  this  direction  ?  what 
share  in  the  last  perfecting  of  the 
knowledge  and  uses  of  this  world 
these  half-brothers  of  ours  may  not 
take  ?  It  is  a  matter  too  exciting 
to  make  it  safe  to  rhapsodize  or  pre- 
dict in  relation  to  it.  A  certain  person, 
on  seeing  the  electric  telegraph  first 
worked,  —  that  last  final  echo  of 
man's  own  nervous  system,  sent  back 
by  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  — 
said  that,  logically,  the  next  step  to 
this  should  be  spirit-intercourse ;  and 
what  logically  should  be  the  world's 
next  step  in  Spiritualism,  it  is  not 
%safe  to  predict.  That  such  inter- 
_  course  should  further  all  good  ends 
of  enlarged  sympathy,  mutual  help, 
kindness,  and  tolerance,  would  seem 
to  be  probable  ;  and  while  the  rever- 
ence remains  with  which  we  regard  the 
natural  laws  of  this  world,  how  can  it 
but  be  stimulating  and  ennobling  to 
man  to  find  some  hint  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  laws  of  other  worlds  ?  That 
we  should  defend  stoutly  our  own 
house  is  natural  and  creditable  ;  but 
when  it  shall  have  surrendered  to  its 
heavenly  assailant,  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation will  do  no  dishonor  to  the 
respected  laws  of  this  world.  And 
then,  when  we  recall  the  peculiar 
spirit  apprehension  with  which  we  lis- 
tened to  the  terrible  lines  which  car- 
ried with  them  their  moment  of  con- 
viction, as  they  fell  from  the  mouth 
of  the  father  of  Hamlet,  that  that 
conviction,  evidently  shared  in  by  the 
great  master, was  meant  to  be  somewhat 
more  enduring  than  only  that  of  a 
moment.  How  many  people  have  de- 
lightedly quoted  the  famous  line,  — 


"  From  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns," 
who    are    quite    willing  to  forget  that 
very   visitor,   on    the  genuineness   of 
whose    return  centred  all  the  interest 
of  the  play. 

THE  EARTH.1 

THE  earth  is  a  ball  of  melted 
mineral  matter.  A  thin  skin  on  the 
outside  of  it  has  cooled  down  to  a 
temperature  which  permits  life  upon 
its  surface.  In  the  process  of  cool- 
ing, the  contractions  of  the  mass 
have  resulted  in  irregular  bulgings 
(continents)  in  some  places,  and  de- 
pressions (oceans)  in  others,  into 
which  last  the  waters  gathered. 
Heavings  or  tremblings  of  the  vast 
hot  semi-fluid  ball  are  constantly 
cracking  or  shaking  the  stiff  skin 
above  it ;  these  are  earthquakes. 
Fire,  melted  stone,  mud,  gas,  steam, 
burst  out  through  the  cracks ;  these 
are  volcanic  eruptions.  These  cracks 
sometimes  follow  the  shore  line,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  sharply  defined 
breaking  down  along  that  line,  in  or- 
der to  sink  the  ocean-bed  to  its 
place.  In  such  a  case  we  have  a 
long  line  of  fires,  breaking  out  here 
and  there  ;  thus,  the  "  ring  of  fire " 
which  edges  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
twenty-two  thousand  miles  long. 
The  movements  of  the  earth  are  in- 
cessant. The  old  planet  is  thrilling 
and  surging  under  us  from  hour  to 
hour.  Coasts  are  rising^  others  are 
sinking ;  mountains  are  wearing 
down,  and  others  are  rising.  A  gen- 
tleman who  is  so  good  as  to  watch  for 
earthquakes  in  one  single  place,  re- 
ports that  he  has  never  known  more 
than  thirty  hours  to  elapse  without  a 
shock  of  some  kind,  in  that  one 
place.  The  vast  globe,  then,  is  not 
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only  whirling  round  and  round  on  its 
own  axis,  with  the  slight  additional 
waving  or  vibrating  movement  called 
nutation,  and  one  or  two  other  simi- 
lar "games,"  as  Mr.  Brass  called 
them ;  and  also  flying  round  and 
round  the  sun,  and  also  accompa- 
nying the  sun's  progress  towards 
Lyra  Plerculis  or  some  other  point  in 
a  line  apparently  straight,  and  such 
that  the  earth's  real  motion  round 
and  with  the  sun  is  an  inclined  spi- 
ral ;  but  besides  all  these  it  is  full  of 
an  immeasurable  deadly  vitality  — 
vitality,  M.  Reclus  calls  it — within 
and  upon  itself.  Before  any  element, 
—  in  the  real  presence  of  the  fire,  of 
the  wind,  of  the  sea,  of  the  frost,  of 
the  earthquake,  —  man  is  nothing. 
The  elemental  force  is  enormous,  in- 
exorable. The  thousand  million  of 
mankind  with  one  accord,  before  one 
tornado,  one  arctic  night,  one  earth- 
quake, would  be  no  more  than  one 
infant.  The  immeasurable  thing 
would  do  its  work,  and  as  many 
thousands  or  millions  as  were  in  its 
way  would  simply  die.  If  we  are 
thus  helpless  before  the  momentary 
blasts  of  the  earth's  breath,  the  tran- 
sitory shivers  that  run  along  her  sur- 
face, much  more  are  we  impotent  in 
face  of  her  secular  changes.  Imagine 
the  Swedes,  or  all  Europe,  going 
about  to  prevent  the  northern  part  of 
Scandinavia  from  rising  up  under 
their  feet  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  three 
inches  in  a  century  ;  or  the  southern 
part  from  sinking  at  about  the  same 
rate.  Even  less,  if  possible,  can  we 
deal  with  the  supposed  glacial  cycle, 
and  undertake  to  prevent  that  slow 
change,  if  change  there  be,  which 
shall  in  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
years  turn  the  earth  into  one  frozen 
ball  of  ice  and  snow. 

Such   considerations    are    directly 
stated,  or  else  obviously  follow,  from 


the  great  collection  of  facts  in  physi- 
cal geography,  which  M.  Reclus  has 
gathered  and  classified  in  his  very 
interesting  volume.  It  is  a  discus- 
sion and  arrangement  of  the  latest 
discoveries  and  conclusions  about  the 
subject,  arranged  under  four  heads : 
The  Earth  as  a  Planet ;  Land  ;  Water 
(including  ice  and  snow)  j  and  Sub- 
terranean Forces.  The  author's  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject  is  abun- 
dant, his  handling  of  the  subject  is 
clear,  and  the  translator's  English  is 
unusually  good  ;  the  book  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  extensive  and  useful  and 
interesting  department  of  popular 
science,  which  is  at  present  increas- 
ing so  rapidly.  Its  usefulness  is 
much  decreased,  however,  by  the  want 
of  an  index. 


AMERICANISMS.1 

PROF.  DE  VERE  has  given  in  this 
book  a  competent  outline  of  his 
proposed  subject,  but  he  has  not 
done  justice  to  it  in  filling  out  the 
details.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  work  itself,  however,  its 
defects  are  not  due  to  any  want  of 
ability  or  industry  in  the  author.  It 
seems  rather  like  labor  too  rapidly 
done,  by  a  writer  over-worked,  and 
carried  through  the  press  without 
his  own  supervision.  Carelessness  is 
obvious  on  almost  every  page  ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that 
the  work  is  really  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  an  authority,  or  as  an 
addition  to  real  knowledge  on  its 
subject.  Quotations  could  be  accu- 
mulated to  any  extent  in 'illustration  ; 
its  reader  is  sure  to  meet  one  before 
he  has  read  more  than  a  few  pages. 
Thus  we  open  at  random  at  page 

1  Americanisms :  The  English  of  the  New 
World.  By  M.  Schele  de  Vere,  LL.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Or.  8vo.  C.  Scribner  and  Co.  1872  [but. 
1871 j. 
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381;  on  the  next  page,  382,  it  is 
said  that  the  "  long  feelers  "  of  a  cer- 
tain fish  have  procured  it  the  name 
of  "horned  pout."  It  was  rather 
the  stiff,  sharp  horns  or  thorns  which 
did  so;  these  have  often  enough  jus- 
tified the  title  to  most  Americans, 
and  if  one  had  ever  been  stuck  into 
Prof.  De  Vere's  hand  he  would  not 
have  talked  about  "feelers."  On 
the  next  page  it  is  said  that  the  blue 
perch  is  on  the  coast  of  New  England 
called  "  Conner;"  the  name  is  "cun- 
ner."  Again :  at  p.  513,  "  to  be  on 
it"  is  explained  as  meaning  "to  be 
ready  for  a  fight;"  whereas  it  only 
means  to  be  ready,  whether  for 
fight,  frolic,  or  funeral.  The  like 
inaccuracies  swarm  throughout  the 
book.  It,  however,  contains  a  great 
many  correct  and  interesting  sugges- 
tions. If  four  careful,  thorough, 
and  accurate  scholars,  one  for  the 
East,  one  for  the  Middle  States,  one 
for  the  South  and  South-west,  and  one 
for  the  Western  and  Pacific  States, 
would  revise  and  edit  the  work,  it 
might  become  a  very  valuable  mon- 
ument of  to-day's  Americanisms. 


BEYER'S  ARJA.i 

DR.  BEYER  is  favorably  known  to 
the  German  reading  public,  not  only 
as  a  poet  of  considerable  distinction, 
but  especially  as  the  author  of  a 
series  of  books  consisting  of  reminis- 
cences, criticisms,  and  characteristics 
designed  to  illustrate  the  life  and  lit- 
erary career  of  that  most  erudite  and 
cosmopolitan  of  modern  poets,  Fried- 
rich  Riickert.  The  most  complete 
of  these  works  is  a  volume  entitled 
"  Friedrich  Ruckert,  ein  biograph- 

i  Arja.  Die  Schonsten  Sagen  aus  Indien  and 
Iran.  Von  Dr.  C.  Beyer.  Mit  acht  Bildern  von 
L.  Hutschenreuter.  Leipzig:  C.  F.  Amelang's 
Verlag.  1872.  Pp.  viii.  527. 


isches  Denkmal"  It  is  the  best  and 
indeed  the  only  adequate  biography 
of  Riickert,  that  has  ever  appeared, 
and  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would 
know  the  secret  history  and  fully  ap- 
preciate the  hidden  beauty  of  some 
of  his  most  charming  poems.  With 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  and  untiring 
energy  of  a  German  scholar,  Dr. 
Beyer  has  also  collected  from  every 
quarter,  private  and  public,  the  waifs 
of  Riickert's  muse,  many  of  which 
lay  buried,  like  forgotten  gems,  in 
the  vast  lumber-room  of  German  pe- 
riodical literature,  to  which  Riickert 
was  for  more  than  half  a  century  a 
prolific  contributor ;  while  many  oth- 
ers existed  only  as  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  of  friends,  who  treas- 
ured them  too  highly  to  permit  them 
to  pass  into  print.  All  these  produc- 
tions are  now  to  appear  in  Sauerlan- 
der's  Gesammt-Ausgabe  of  Riickert's 
works  (Frankfort  on  the  Main), 
which,  after  having  undergone  the 
critical  revision  of  Dr.  Beyer,  will 
undoubtedly  excel  all  other  editions 
both  in  fulness  and  in  accuracy.  We 
make  these  remarks  incidentally  for 
the  benefit  of  the  book-buying  lovers 
of  German  literature.  "  Arja  "  is,  as 
its  title  indicates,  a  collection  of  the 
most  beautiful  legends  of  India  and 
Persia,  translated  into  prose,  and  nar- 
rated in  that  delightful  style  of 
which  Dr.  Beyer  is  an  acknowledged 
master.  The  first  of  these  sagas  is 
the  story  of  Rostem  and  Suhrab, 
taken  from  the  "  Shah-ISTameh " 
(Book  of  the  Kings)  of  the  illus- 
trious Persian  poet,  Firdousi.  This 
tale  is  not  only  extremely  attractive 
in  itself,  but  possesses  also  additional 
interest  from  its  striking  resemblance 
to  the  oldest  relics  of  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  epic  poetry,  as  preserved  in  the 
songs  of  the  German  Hildebrand  and 
Hadebrand,  the  Gaelic  Clessamor  and 
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Carthon,  and  the  Irish  Cuchullin  and 
Conloch.  Similar  accounts  of  a 
father,  who  challenges  his  unrecog- 
nized son  to  deadly  combat,  are 
found  also  in  Russian  folk-lore  and  in 
"  Le  Lai  de  Milon,"  a  chivalric  poein 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Marie 
de  France.  Besides  this  piece,  Dr. 
Beyer  gives  us  two  other  episodes 
from  the  same  Persian  poem ;  the 
remaining  five  tales  are  from  the 
Hindu,  and  are  entitled  severally, 
"  Narada's  Prophecy  ; "  "  Urvasi,  the 
Fairest  of  the  Nymphs;"  "The 
Exiles;"  "  Hidimba,  the  Giant 
Maiden  ; "  and  "  The  Lost  Ring." 

Additional  value  is  also  given  to 
Dr.  Beyer's  volume  by  a  "  Scientific 
Appendix"  of  nearly  fifty  pages, 
containing  a  clear  and  condensed 
survey  of  the  Indie  and  Iranic 
sources  from  which  his  cnaterials  are 
drawn.  The  publisher,  too,  has 
shown  good  taste  in  putting  the  work 
into  an  elegant  and  attractive  form, 
thus  rendering  the  exterior  worthy 
of  the  contents. 


A  NEW   JEWISH    BIBLICAL   WORK. 

A  FAITHFUL  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  by  a  Jew  (for 
the  few  Jews  who  have  labored  in  this 
direction  in  England  have  merely  cor- 
rected the  English  version  in  part, 
whereas  the  error  is  often  not  so  much 
in  single  words,  as  in  the  whole  idea), 
is  an  intellectual  and  theological  want 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  liberal- 
minded  scholars,  and  even  by  many 
rigid  sectarians  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Such  a  translation  is  now  being 
made  by  Signer  Consolo  of  Florence, 
one  of  the  best  of  living  Hebrew 
scholars ;  who,  besides  his  familiarity 
with  Oriental  languages  and  classic 


lore,  reads  and  writes  English  with 
perfect  ease.  Pie  has  already  trans- 
lated the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms, 
and  Ecclesiastes  into  Italian,  and  has 
rendered  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  into 
English. 

The  Italian  translation  will  soon  be 
published.  The  English  fragment  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  desire  to  show 
an  American  friend  how  much  of 
depth  of  idea  as  well  as  of  force  of 
diction  is  lost  to  us  through  the  pov- 
erty of  our  translation.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  eighty-ninth  Psalm.  The 
original,  according  to  Signer  Consolo, 
contains  a  most  sharp  and  bitter  up- 
braiding of  Jehovah,  and  a  bold  chal- 
lenge on  the  part  of  the  human  suf- 
ferer to  compare  and  test  the  merits 
of  their  conflicting  causes.  So  defiant 
is  the  language,  that  a  certain  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  lived  long  ago,  is  said  (in 
a  note  to  an  old  Hebrew  commentary 
upon  this  Psalm)  to  have  forbidden 
the  verses  to  be  read  in  his  hearing, 
as  he  considered  such  expressions 
blasphemy  against  the  Most  High. 
Yet  our  version  is  drawn  so  very  mild 
that  no  one  would  recognize  this  de- 
scription, or  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
gentle  expostulations  of  the  "  Sweet 
Singer." 

The  Book  of  Job,  perhaps,  has  suf- 
fered most  at  the  hands  of  transla- 
tors ;  but  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment narrative,  as  well  as  prophetic 
and  poetic,  have  in  many  cases  been 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued,  part- 
ly through  ignorance,  and  partly 
through  the  coloring  in  the  mind  of 
the  translator  derived  from  a  received 
theological  system.  Signor  Console's 
method  is  to  give  a  literal  translation, 
and  in  doubtful  passages  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  meaning  is  not  clear ; 
and  then,  in  a  note,  to  give  his  own 
opinion,  and  that  of  other  scholars,  as 
to  the  probable  signification. 
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THE   LOST  DESPATCH. 

THE  LOST  DESPATCH  J  is  the  title 
of  a  pleasant  story  translated  by  Miss 
Williams,  from  the  German  of  Fried- 
rich  Friedrich.  The  plot  is  bright 
and  entertaining,  and  gracefully  told, 
without  the  unhealthy  excitement  of 
a  sensation  novel.  One  of  the  best 
services  that  such  translations  can 
render  us  is  to  introduce  a  healthy 
style  into  the  stories  of  this  class, 
which  ought  to  be  lively  enough  to 
keep  us  awake  through  the  evening, 
but  not  so  exciting  as  to  make  us  lose 
a  night's  sleep.  "The  Lost  Des- 
patch "  is  not  a  long  story,  but  can 
be  read  through  at  a  sitting  with 
pleasure.  The  translation  is  admira- 
ble. Our  readers  have  occasion  to 
know  that  Miss  Williams's  faculty  in 
this  way  is  of  the  best,  for  they  are 
indebted  to  her  for  the  translation  of 
"  She  Writes." 


MARRIAGE  IN  FRANCE. 
AMONG  the  reforms  in  France,  the 
earnest  thinkers  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  that  of  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  marriages.  M.  Ernest 
Cadet2  brings  forward  the  statistics 
with  regard  to  marriage,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  births,  and  suits  for 
divorce  in  France,  and  points  the 
causes  of  the  relaxation  of  manners. 
He  proposes  a  series  of  reforms  to  be 
introduced  into  criminal  and  civil 
legislation;  a  more  severe  repression 
of  outrages  upon  morals  ;  the  classing 
adultery  among  crimes,  and  the  indis- 
solubility  of  marriage.  His  book  is 
loaded  with  quotations,  as  he  fortifies 
himself  largely  with  the  opinions  of 
others. 

1  The  Lost  Despatch,  translated,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Friedrich    Friedrich,  by  L.  A.  Williams. 
Boston.    James  II.  Osgood  &  Co.    1871. 

2  Le  Manage  en  France,  par  M.  Ernest  Cadet. 


FICTION. 

WE  enumerate  below  the  titles  of 
such  recent  works  of  fiction  as  have 
reached  us,  and  are  worth  buying. 
We  shall  notice  some  of  them  more 
fully  at  another  time. 

DENE  HOLLOW.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Bros.  For  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood. 

JOSHUA  MARVEL.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  author  of  "  Grif."  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

BEAL  FOLKS.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney.  Boston  :  J.  K.  Osgood  & 
Co. 

MY  WIFE  AND  I.  By  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  & 
Co. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz. 
Boston :  J.  B.  Osgood  &  Co.  Juve- 
nile. 

HANNAH.  By  Mrs.  Craik.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

AUGUST  AND  ELVIE.  '  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  New  York  :  Dodd  &  Mead. 
Juvenile. 

THE  INVASION  OF  FRANCE  IN 
1814.  By  Erckmann-Chatrian.  New 
York  :  C.  Scribner  &  Co. 

THE  OLD  BACK  BOOM.  By  Jen- 
nie Harrison.  New  York :  Dodd  & 
Mead.  Juvenile. 

AUNT  JANE'S  HERO.  By  E.  Pren- 
tiss.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph. 
Juvenile. 

THE  BIGHT  ONE.  By  Marie  So- 
phie Schwartz.  Translated  by  Selma 
Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

DURNTON  ABBEY.  By  T.  A. 
Trollope.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Bros. 

ARABESQUES.  By  Mrs.  Greenough. 
Boston :  Boberts  Bros.  Short  Sto- 
ries. 
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OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

PARK-STREET  PULPIT.  Sermons. 
By  Eev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  Boston  : 
J.  E.  Osgood  &  Co. 

HEALTH  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS. 
By  James  Hinton.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

NATURALIST'S  JOURNEY  BOUND 
THE  WORLD.  By  Charles  Darwin. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

FIRST  HELP  IN  ACCIDENTS  AND 
IN  SICKNESS.  From  "  Good  Health." 
Boston :  Alexander  Moore. 

A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  KOOM. 
By  Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  H.  A.  New  York:  Kurd  & 
Hough  ton. 

THE  CHURCH  IDEA.  By  W.  E. 
Huntington.  New  York :  Hurd  & 
Houghton. 

EAST  AND  WEST  POEMS.  By  Bret 
Harte.  Boston  :  J.  E.  Osgood  &  Co. 

HISTORY  OF  Louis  PHILIPPE. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros. 

EATING  AND  DRINKING.  By 
George  M.  Beard,  M.D.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

AFTER  ALL,  NOT  TO  CREATE  ONLY. 
By  Walt  Whitman.  Boston:  Rob- 
erts Bros. 

STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOTICS.    By 


George  M.  Beard,  M.D.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  By  J. 
F.  Meline.  New  York:  Hurd  & 
Houghton.  A  defence  of  her. 

BEAUTIFUL  SNOW,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  J.  W.  Watson.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHORUS  BOOK. 
Compiled  by  L.  0.  Emerson.  Bos- 
ton :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

STRANGE  DISCOVERIES  BESPECT- 
ING  THE  AURORA.  By  E.  A.  Proctor. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Pamphlet. 

DOGS     AND     THEIR    DOINGS.        By 

Eev.  F.  0.  Morris.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.  Al- 
tered by  Wm.  Smith.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Two  SERMONS.  By  Eev.  T.  D. 
Woolsey.  New  Haven  :  C.  C.  Chat- 
field  &  Co. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  Music  EEADER. 
By  B.  Upson.  New  Haven:  C.  C. 
Chatfield  &  Co. 

SOUTHERN  VOICES.  By  W.  H. 
Holcombe,  M.D.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  MODERN  SCI- 
ENTISTS. Huxley,  Barker,  Stirling, 
Cope,  Tyndall.  New  Haven:  C.  C. 
Chatfield  &  Co. 
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HARVARD   COLLEGE. 

IN  the  "  Commencement  Number  " 
of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  published  in 
July  last,  and  in  Dr.  Walker's  and 
Mr.  Emerson's  report  on  Harvard 
College,  published  two  years  ago,1  our 
readers  have  found  full  account  of 
the  general  arrangement  of  the 
method  of  instruction  there.  Side 
by  side  with  the  very  great  increase 
of  its  endowments  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  undergraduate  pupils, 
there  has  gone  on  an  enlargement  of 
the  privilege  of  "electing"  studies, 
which  gives  to  the  various  methods 
of  the  college  peculiar  interest 
among  all  persons  interested  in  in- 
struction. It  is  therefore  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  be  able,  to  meet  that  interest 
by  presenting  to  the  public  the  im- 
portant parts  of  the  annual  report  on 
the  college,  just  now  presented  by 
the  Examining  Committee  to  the 
overseers. 

Readers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  administration  of  this  college, 
only  need  to  be  informed  that  Har- 
vard College  is  one  of  several  institu- 
tions, which  are  grouped  together 
under  the  general  name  of  "the  Uni- 
versity;" while  the  government  of 
the  college  administers  them  all.  A 
Board  of  Overseers,  chosen  by  the 
alumni  themselves,  to  serve  five 

i  Old  and  New,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 


years,  has  a  general  oversight  of  the 
college,  a  negative  on  all  appoint- 
ments in  it,  and  must  approve  all  its 
statutes.  A  board  of  trustees  known 
as  "  the  Corporation "  manages  the 
financial  interests  of  the  college, 
makes  the  appointments  and  the 
statutes.  The  College  Faculty,  made 
up  of  the  professors,  is  the  working 
body  in  the  government,  and  to  sug- 
gestions from  within  this  body  are 
the  recent  improvements  in  disci- 
pline and  education  largely  due. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  annually 
elects  a  large  sub-committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  college.  Their  re- 
port, of  which  we  now  print  the  parts 
interesting  to  general  readers,  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Overseers 
at  its  last  regular  meeting.  The  re- 
port is  drawn  by  Hon.  Samuel  Eliot, 
late  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  first  work  of  the  committee 
was  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
additional  members ;  their  next,  to 
organize  themselves  in  sub-commit- 
tees as  follows  :  — 

/.  On  English.  —  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Chairman.  Richard  H. 
Dana,  jr.,  George  B.  Chase. 
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II.  On  Philosophy,  including  Po- 
litical Economy  and  History. —  James 
Walker,  Chairman.  James  F.  Clarke, 
William     Endicott,    jr.,      Augustus 
Lowell,  Arthur  G.  Sedgwick. 

III.  On  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

—  Theodore       Lyman,      Chairman. 
Henry    Wheatland,  Arthur    T.    Ly- 
man, John  C.  Palfrey. 

IV.  On  Greek  and  Latin.  —  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  Chairman.     Alpheus  Cros- 
by,   Epes     S.    Dixwell,    Charles    P. 
Gre*enough,  Robert  H.  Bancroft. 

V.  On     Modern     Languages.  — 
Samuel     Eliot,     Chairman.     E.     W. 
Emerson,    Charles   F.    Bradford,    T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge. 

VI.  On  the   Courses  of  Study,  in- 
cluding terms  of  Admission.  —  Sam- 
uel    Eliot,     Alpheus     Crosby,    and 
Augustus  Lowell. 

VII.  On  the  Discipline,  Expenses, 
and  Health  of  the    Undergraduates. 

—  James  Walker,  E.  S.  Dixwell,  and 
A.  G.  Sedgwick. 

THE  YEAR'S  WORK. 
The  catalogue  and  other  docu- 
ments show  a  total  of  forty  instruct- 
ors and  six  hundred  and  eight 
students  in  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment. 1  Of  the  instructors,  three 
were  engaged  in  English,  or  rhetoric 
and  oratory ;  eight  in  philosophy, 
political  economy  and  history  ;  thir- 
teen in  mathematics  and  physics; 
nine  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  seven 
in  modern  languages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Upon  the  exercises  attended  by 
the  committee,  few  general  remarks 
are  called  for.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions are  employed  in  due  proportion, 
and  recitations  are  seldom  unaccom- 
panied by  comment  or  oral  instruc- 
tion. Every  instructor  has  his  own 

1  By  this  phrase  is  meant  Harvard  College,  as 
distinct  from  the  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 


way  of  teaching,  but  the  general 
drift  is  concurrent,  and  in  the  right 
direction.  We  regretted  to  observe, 
in  some  instances,  that  the  hour  was 
not  fully  occupied.  One  recitation 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  thirty-five 
minutes ;  but  this  was  of  course  ex- 
ceptional. Now  that  the  classes  are 
so  large,  and  the  sections  so  full,  the 
entire  hour  is  often  insufficient,  par- 
ticularly to  any  earnest  teacher. 

Upon  the  "examinations"  there  is 
something  more  to  say.  Not  only 
because  they  show  the  committee 
more  clearly  how  far  the  students 
have  advanced,  but  also,  and  espe- 
cially, because  they  appear  to  be 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  recita- 
tions in  respect  to  marks,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  estimation  of  the 
students.  The  overseers  are  aware 
that  examinations  occur  not  only  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  but  throughout 
the  course,  fortnightly,  monthly,  or 
otherwise.  Instead  of  marking  a 
recitation,  several  of  the  instructors 
now  reserve  their  marks  for  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  even  those  who  do 
not,  have  much  higher  marks  to  give 
for  an  examination  than  for  a  recita- 
tion. There  is  no  reason,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  object  to  this  change.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  tends  to  lessen  the 
subjection  once  existing  to  the  mark 
system  calls  for  frank  approbation. 
But  any  departure  from  it  evidently 
calls  for  certain  precautions.  Some 
of  the  committee  thought  that  a 
larger  proportion  than  formerly 
among  the  students  reported  them- 
selves unprepared  to  recite,  as  if  they 
attached  less  importance  to  their 
recitations.  The  examination  books 
show  more  palpable  signs  of  cramming, 
a  mode  of  preparation  so  fraught 
with  wretched  consequences,  both  in 
and  out  of  college,  as  to  require  all 
the  checks  that  can  be  put  upon  it. 
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We  question  whether  any  reform 
would  be  of  more  value  to  the  aca- 
demic department  than  one  reducing 
cramming  to  a  minimum.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  suggests  that 
examinations  be  held  without  previ- 
ous notification  ;  and  we  commend  the 
suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  the 
facult}7.  Some  of  the  monthly  or 
periodical  examinations  already  take 
place  without  any  warning.  Why 
should  not  all?  And  why,  if  the 
annual  examinations  must  be  an- 
nounced, or,  whether  announced  or 
not,  be  held  at  a  time  definitely  an- 
ticipated, why  may  not  these,  too,  be 
prepared  for  without  as  much  cram- 
ming as  at  present,  if  the  periodical 
examinations  are  so  conducted  as  to 
keep  the  students  in  constant  prepa- 
ration to  be  examined  ? 

One. member  just  referred  to  ob- 
served that  "  examinations  without 
notice  would  make  it  necessary  for 
all  students  desirous  of  presenting  a 
creditable  appearance  to  be  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  preparation  through- 
out the  year.  For  a  test  which  may 
be  applied  at  any  moment,  the  stu- 
dent must  always  be  ready.  This 
continual  preparation  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  cramming  at  the  end 
of  the  3Tear,  because  that  necessity 
comes  from  a  continual  want  of  prep- 
aration. Being  always  ready  for  an 
examination,  the  student  would  in 
fact  be  as  ready  for  an  annual  as  for 
any  other." 

Most  of  the  examination  books 
which  came  into  our  hands  pre- 
sented a  rather  rough  aspect.  Care- 
less, often  illegible  handwriting,  bad 
spelling,  and  a  free  use  of  blots  and 
corrections,  rendered  our  work  with 
them  far  from  easy.  The  composi- 
tion or  character  of  the  papers  was 
equally  open  to  criticism.  "  This 
leads  us  to  observe  once  for  all,"  re- 


mark the  Committee  on  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Economy,  and  History, 
"  that  in  reading  over  the  examina- 
tion books,  we  have  been  struck  with 
the  want  of  clearness  in  statement 
and  felicity  of  expression  they  evince; 
iii  short,  with  their  want  of  literary 
merit.  This  is  doubtless  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of  the  exercise,  and  is 
more  excusable  in  the  lower  than  the 
higher  classes.  The  latter,  at  least, 
as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  ought  to 
be  able  to  express  themselves  natural- 
ly and  grammatically."  The  same 
thing  holds  true  in  other  depart- 
ments. What  remedy  may  be  found 
for  it  is  not  entirely  clear.  The 
schools  are  responsible  for  the  bad 
writing,  the  bad  spelling,  and  to 
some  degree  for  the  faulty  style.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  faculty 
give  notice  that  the  appearance  and 
literary  character  of  the  examination 
papers  on  admission  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  up  the  re- 
turns. 'They  can  also  give  a  mark 
for  the  same  points  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  college  course.  Better 
still,  they  can  develop  their  teachings 
in  rhetoric  and  composition,  till  every 
student  has  at  least  the  opportunity 
of  learning  how  to  express  himself 
as  an  educated  man. 

We  proceed  with  such  remarks  as 
appear  to  be  called  for  upon  each  de- 
partment in  its  turn. 

1.  English. 

The  required  studies  were  elocu- 
tion, or  reading,  themes  (mentioned 
here  as  English  compositions),  and 
forensics.  Instruction  in  elocution 
was  given  by  a  tutor,  in  themes  by 
the  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
and  in  forensics  by  the  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  committee  were  present  at  the 
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competition  for  the  Lee  prizes,  which 
are  ten  in  number,  and  are  awarded 
to  members  of  the  freshman  class 
for  excellence  in  reading  aloud  Eng- 
lish prose.  The  committee  observe 
that  "  the  efforts  of  the  picked  fresh- 
men who  competed  indicated,  as  it 
seemed,  instruction  at  once  insuffi- 
cient and  faulty."  Here,  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  examination  papers,  we 
would  suggest  two  expedients :  1,  a 
notice  that  proficiency  in  reading  is 
among  the  requisites  for  admission. 
2,  better  instruction  in  reading  dur- 
ing the  freshman  year.  To  the 
latter  end,  we  recommend  the  early 
appointment  of  an  assistant  professor 
of  elocution. 

The  themes  sent  for  perusal  were 
regarded  as  decidedly  inferior  to  those 
of  former  years.  They  have  passed 
from  the  supervision  of  the  Boylston 
Professor  to  that  of  the  Assistant 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  their  number 
being  diminished  to  only  fifteen  dur- 
ing the  entire  course.  The  commit- 
tee lay  stress  upon  these  facts  as 
peculiarly  meriting  consideration. 

Forensics  have  hitherto  belonged 
to  the  department  of  philosophy,  the 
committee  on  which  report  that  those 
submitted  for  inspection  appear  to 
have  been  prepared  with  a  good  deal 
of  care  and  ability.  Four  were  re- 
quired from  juniors,  and  four  from 
seniors.  It  is  understood  that  foren- 
sics,  as  such,  have  this  year  died 
what  is  called  at  Cambridge  "  a  natu- 
ral death,"  and  that  themes  alone 
are  to  survive  under  the  charge  of 
the  English  department. 

The  elective  courses  in  English 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Boylston  Professor,  who  has  them  in 
charge.  "  Of  the  three  courses  of- 
fered by  me,  only  one  was  taken,  and 
that  by  a  section  of  four.  Three  of 
the  four  had  already  studied  Anglo- 


Saxon  and  Early  English  two  years, 
and  were  well  prepared  for  advanced 
studies.  The  fourth  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  qualified  to  go  on  with 
the  others;  and  to  meet  his  case,  I 
constituted  another  section,  which  by 
the  accession  of  a  couple  of  volun- 
teers was  made  three.  The  first  sec- 
tion had  three  lessons  a  week,  the 
second  two."  "  I  also  read  ten  plays 
of  Shakspeare  in  twenty  evenings  to 
a  volunteer  class  of  seniors." 

No  general  instruction  in  declama- 
tion has  been  given  during  the  year. 
"  I  am  convinced,"  says  the  Boylston 
Professor,  "  that  declamation  is  use- 
less, and  that  elocution  cannot  bo 
successfully  taught  to  a  large  class." 
The  Academical  Committee,  not  shar- 
ing this  conviction,  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation already  given  that  decla- 
mation be  restored. 

Three  years  ago,  the  present  writer 
reported  upon  the  English  depart- 
ment as  follows  :  "  It  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  professor  entirely  qualified 
to  give  it  a  leading  place  in  the  col- 
lege course.  But  it  has  been  unfor- 
tunate in  being  so  closely  hemmed  in 
by  other  departments  as  to  have  had 
comparatively  little  opportunity  of 
training  the  students  as  English 
scholars.  English  (including,  of 
course,  American)  literature  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  the 
university ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be." 

That  day  seems  farther  distant 
now  than  when  these  words  were 
written.  "  One  thing  is  certain,"  say 
the  committee  on  this  department, 
"  that  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  it."  It  is  due  to  the  faculty  to 
state,  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  including  rhetoric  as  a  required 
study  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  junior 
class  having  two  hours  a  week  for 
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half  the  year  with  the  Boylston  Pro- 
fessor. This  is  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  we  welcome  it  with  cordial 
appreciation.  "  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  committee,"  continue  our  asso- 
ciates, "  frankly  to  express  the  con- 
viction that  no  remedy  for  the  gen- 
erally unpromising  state  of  the  de- 
partment will  be  effective,  which  is 
not  in  a  measure  radical.  ...  It  is  riot 
intended  to  imply  any  want  of  fidelity 
in  those  upon  whom  the  duties  of 
this  department  have  been  imposed. 
Far  from  it.  It  is  believed  that  they 
are  accomplished  scholars,  and  per- 
fectly conscientious  in  acquitting 
themselves  of  their  obligations  in 
their  way  of  viewing  them.  If  the 
progress  of  the  University  appears 
now  to  demand  a  more  extended  con- 
struction of  duty  than  has  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  essential,  it  is  not 
to  be  charged  as  a  fault  to  them  if 
they  cannot  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  the  change.  While  every  thing 
seems  to  be  done  to  insure  excellence 
in  the  exact  and  physical  sciences, 
and  in  minute  criticism  of  ancient 
languages,  too  little  is  done  to  insure 
acquaintance  with  the  best  efforts 
of  past  thinkers,  the  best  styles  of 
the  old  masters,  and  the  most  finished 
specimens  of  celebrated  speakers  of 
all  ages.  In  performance  of  their 
own  duty,  the  committee  cannot  sup- 
press the  opinion,  that,  in  contrast 
with  most  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion in  the  University,  this  one  is 
making  no  progress  whatever." 

It  is  suggested  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  taken  especial 
interest  in  the  matter,  that  honors  be 
given  for  distinction  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  that  an  Honor  section  be 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
themes  or  other  exercises  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Boyl- 


ston Professor.  We  also  earnestly 
advise  that  the  number  of  themes 
required  from  all  the  students  be 
gradually,  if  not  instantly,  increased, 
until  every  undergraduate  has  none 
but  himself  to  blame  for  want  of 
proficiency  in  English  style.  But 
this  alone  will  not  fill  out  the  fair 
proportions  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. It  should  train  its  students 
in  speaking,  especially  before  their 
companions,  in  whose  presence  they 
will  more  or  less  rapidly  learn  to 
surmount  the  excitement  inseparable 
from  such  an  effort,  and  to  acquire  a 
calm  control  of  memory  and  other 
faculties  to  be  used  through  life. 
Above  all,  it  should  train  them  in 
thinking,  not  by  logical  or  philosophi- 
cal, but  by  literary  processes,  by  the 
study  of  our  great  writers,  and  by 
the  appreciation  of  every  intellectual 
quality  that  makes  them  great.  For 
all  this  we  plead  in  justice  to  the 
college  as  well  as  to  her  sons.  If 
they  enter  upon  active  life  untrained 
to  think  well,  speak  well,  and  write 
well,  the  loss  is  not  only  theirs  but 
hers. 

2.  Philosophy. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  vari- 
ous studies  besides  philosophy  proper. 

The  required  studies  have  been 
philosophy,  including  logic  and  po- 
litical economy,  taught  -by  the  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Philosophy;  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
taught  by  an  instructor  to  the  juniors ; 
mediaeval  history,  by  the  University 
Professor,  to  the  sophomores  j  ethics 
and  evidences  by  the  Plummer  Pro- 
fessor, to  the  freshmen. 

The  elective  studies  have  been 
eleven  in  all.  Out  of  a  senior  class 
numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  twenty-six 
took  one  course  and  four  another  in 
philosophy,  with  the  Alford  Profes- 
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sor;  eighteen  a  course  in  ethics, 
with  the  Pluminer  Professor ;  ninety- 
nine  a  course  in  political  economy, 
with  the  instructor  in  that  branch ; 
forty-five  a  course  in  history,  from 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  1648, 
with  the  assistant  professor ;  forty- 
seven  a  course  in  constitutional  his- 
tory, and  seventy-five  a  course  in 
modern  history  and  international 
law,  with  the  McLean  Professor ;  — 
seven  courses  with  five  instructors. 
The  juniors,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
in  number,  had  four  courses  open  to 
their  choice,  one  of  the  four  being 
the  same  as  the  second  senior  course 
in  philosophy;  and  this  was  elected 
by  one  junior;  seventy-two  elected 
philosophy  under  the  Alford  Profes- 
sor ;  thirteen  the  general  history  of 
Europe ;  and  forty-two  mediseval  his- 
tory, under  the  Assistant  Professor 
of  History. 

Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
sophomores,  thirty-one  elected  a  course 
in  philosophy,  the  same  as  the  re- 
quired junior  course,  under  the  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  names  of  twenty-three  seniors 
appear  on  the  last  commencement 
programme  as  having  obtained  spe- 
cial honors.  Three  achieved  this  dis- 
tinction in  philosophy  proper  ;  seven 
in  history. 

The  committee  on  this  department 
report  that  its  general  condition  is 
satisfactory.  "In  this,"  they  say, 
"as  in  others,  the  elective  system  has 
increased  the  interest,  as  well  as 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
preferred  studies  to  a  much  greater 
degree  of  perfection."  But  all 
branches  of  this  department  are  not 
equally  flourishing. 

The  Alford  Professor  continues  to 
give  all  the  higher  instruction  in 
metaphysics.  His  lectures  on  the 
history  of  philosophy  are  commended ; 


their  object  appearing  to  be,  not  so 
much  to  impress  any  special  views  of 
the  lecturer,  as  to  enable  the  hearers 
to  understand  the  masters  of  thought 
in  themselves,  and  in  their  relations 
to  one  another.  Ethics  are  taught 
by  the  Pluminer  Professor  to  an  elec- 
tive section  of  seniors  and  the  whole 
freshman  class.  He  is  the  moral 
adviser  of  all  the  undergraduates,  in 
virtue  of  his  office  as  preacher  to  the 
University,  and  his  discharge  of  a 
duty  so  delicate  and  responsible  is 
much  approved  by  the  committee. 

[The  sub-committee  on  this  depart- 
ment then  go  into  some  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  method  of  instruction 
in  this  department.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  variety  of  studies 
forced  upon  one  instructor,  the  As- 
sistant Professor.  He  is  required  to 
teach  metaphysics,  logic,  and  political 
economy.  The  work  of  the  students  in 
their  written  examinations  is  spoken 
of  as  more  satisfactory  than  that  in 
the  recitation-room.  After  discussing 
m  some  detail  the  method  pursued  in 
the  recitation-rooms  and  in  the  exam- 
inations conducted  by  written  ques- 
tions, the  report  then  continues.] 

Psychological  studies  cannot  be 
said  to  rank  very  high  among  us. 
They  are  neither  taught  by  as  many 
teachers,  nor  studied  by  as  many 
students,  as  they  might  be ;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  excite  that  interest, 
among  those  engaged  in  them,  which 
should  be  felt  in  questions  interesting 
every  generation  of  educated  men. 
When  we  are  told  that  forensics  have 
died  out ;  when  we  find  that  two 
recitations  a  week  for  half  the  aca- 
demic year  in  Champlin's  "  First 
Principles  of  Ethics,"  and  Bulfinch's 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  consti- 
tute the  introduction  of  the  freshman 
class  to  these  great  realms  of  thought 
and  inquiry  ;  when  we  see  other  signs 
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of  similar  purport,  we  confess  that  we 
are  moved  to  ask  for  a  revival  of  psy- 
chology. 

As  an  elective,  political  economy 
was  taught  to  a  numerous  senior 
section  by  a  special  instructor.  He 
impressed  the  committee  as  being 
generally  successful,  but  not  giving 
sufficient  attention  to  the  economic 
problems  now  before  the  country. 
Political  economy  deserves  a  better 
position  in  the  college.  It  has  at 
last  obtained  a  professor  of  its  own, 
who  enters  upon  his  labors  with  the 
coining  year.  But  we  should  be  un- 
reasonable in  expecting  from  a  single 
professor,  with  only  partial  help  from 
an  assistant,  all  the  training  in  this 
science  which  six  hundred  students 
require.  It  is  taught  by  four  teachers 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  ;  and  there 
should  be  an  even  greater  number 
here,  were  it  proportioned  to  the  cry- 
ing necessities  of  our  people.  Public 
and  private  welfare,  principles  not 
only  of  material  but  of  moral  bearing, 
interests  of  the  State,  the  family,  and 
the  individual,  the  union  of  classes, 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  honor, 
are  all  dependent,  humanly  speaking, 
upon  the  mastery  of  economic  science, 
and  its  application  to  the  experiences 
through  which  this  nation  is  called  to 
pass. 

The  historical  division  of  this  de- 
partment can  be  described  in  warm 
terms.  No  part  of  the  college 
course,  out  of  the  physical  sciences, 
has  been  improved  so  much  as  the 
instruction  in  history.  We  wish  it 
included  more  of  American  history, 
with  which  our  students  are  far  less 
familiar  than  it  is  good  for  them  to 
be.  But  our  general  impressions  are 
all  favorable.  Two  elective  senior 
sections  go  over  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects under  the  guidance  of  the  Mc- 
Lean Professor,  whose  teachings  are 


full  of  interest  and  benefit  to  his 
pupils.  The  time  of  the  University 
Professor  is  mostly  engrossed  by  his 
functions  as  dean  of  the  college 
faculty;  but  he  is  able  to  introduce 
the  undergraduates  to  their  historical 
studies  by  beginning  upon  mediaeval 
history  with  the  sophomores.  The 
assistant  professor  has  three  elective 
sections,  one  of  seniors  and  two  of 
juniors,  in  mediaeval  and  modern  his- 
tory ;  in  teaching  which  he  pursued  a 
method,  partly  of  reading,  partly  of 
questioning,  which  finds  favor  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  at- 
tending his  exercises.  "  The  teacher," 
they  observe,  "  evidently  relies  on  his 
power  to  awake  an  interest  in  his 
questions  as  the  chief  incitement  to 
study.  As  there  are  some  in  every 
class  who  are  not  likely  to  be  reached 
by  this  motive,  we  were  not  surprised 
to  learn  from  his  returns,  that  seve- 
ral had  failed  to  pass  their  examina- 
tions. But  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students,  the  method,  in  the  pro- 
fessor's hands,  is  in  active  success." 

The  instructor  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  a  member  of 
the  Boston  bar,  has  been  very  success- 
ful with  his  pupils.  "  The  importance 
of  the  study  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated," as  the  committee  remarked ; 
"  while  it  is  taught  as  at  present,  they 
have  nothing  to  suggest." 

3.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

This  department  includes  chemistry 
and  natural  history. 

Special  honors  in  this  department 
were  obtained  by  one  senior  in 
mathematics,  two  in  physics,  and  six 
in  natural  history. 

Mathematical  instruction  is  given 
to  freshmen,  that  is,  to  those  with 
whom  mathematics  is  a  required 
study,  chiefly  in  recitations ;  to  other 
classes,  with  whom  the  study  is  elec- 
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tive,  chiefly  in  lectures.  These  lec- 
tures were  thought  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  hearing  them,  to  be 
well  adapted  to  develop  mathematical 
minds  of  the  first  order ;  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  their  object.  For  one 
such  mind,  however,  there  are  twenty 
others  of  less  ability,  but  altogether 
competent  to  derive  pleasure  as  well  as 
advantage  from  mathematical  pursuits. 
They  must  follow  them,  if  at  all,  by 
slower  processes,  by  walking  or  by 
climbing,  not  by  soaring ;  and  for  them 
there  seems  to  be  rather  inadequate 
provision.  The  committee  on  this 
department  suggest  that  descriptive 
geometry  should  be  included  in  the 
programme.  As  an  abstract  study,  no 
branch  of  mathematics  is  more  logical 
or  beautiful ;  while  in  all  practical 
affairs  involving  the  construction  or 
use  of  drawings,  or  the  direction  of 
mechanics,  it  is  of  daily  service. 

In  physics,  the  good  work  of  pre- 
vious years  goes  on  under  the  Hollis 
and  Assistant  Professors.  Were  we  to 
take  any  exception  to  it,  we  should 
suggest  the  simplification  of  parts  of 
the  freshman  course,  which,  being 
required,  ought  not  to  bear  too  hard- 
ly on  minds  unfitted  for  physical 
problems.  But  the  course,  as  a  whole, 
gives  evidence  of  excellent  teaching 
and  a  fair  amount  of  learning. 

Chemistry  has  been  efficiently 
taught  as  heretofore.  The  sophomores 
were  introduced  to  the  science  by 
assistants ;  the  juniors  and  seniors 
were  led  forward  by  the  Erving 
Professor.  From  first  to  last,  the 
student  had  the  benefit  not  only  of 
recitations  and  lectures,  but  of  experi-. 
ments  and  practical  exercises  in  the 
laboratory. 

Qualitative  analysis  was  studied 
by  the  junior  section.  Quantitative 
analysis,  introduced  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  seniors.  We  ob- 


serve with  pleasure  the  disposition  of 
the  Erving  Professor  to  guide  his 
pupils  upward  from  the  knowledge  of 
special  facts  to  that  of  general  laws. 
If  scientific  training  is  to  have  any 
scope  in  a  collegiate  course,  it  must 
be  something  more  than  experimenta- 
tive.  Its  practical  value  is  of  great 
moment ;  its  details  and  manipula- 
tions are  full  of  opportunities  to  de- 
velop observation  and  judgment. 
But  its  great  theories,  its  harmonies 
of  nature,  its  illustrations  and  evi- 
dences of  creative  power,  these  give 
the  mind  a  higher  sweep,  and  prepare 
the  man  for  a  broader  and  a  nobler 
life.  The  senior  course  in  organic 
chemistry  was  purely  theoretical,  and 
embraced  many  of  the  transcendental 
questions  of  modern  science.  Chemi- 
cal physics  were  taught  both  theo- 
retically and  experimentally. 

Physical  geography  and  structural 
geology  were  taught  to  the  sopho- 
mores with  reference  to  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  natural  history  electives 
of  the  higher  classes.  Zoology  and 
paleontology,  taken  by  a  section 
of  both  seniors  and  -juniors,  were 
taught  at  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology.  No  text-books  were 
used;  but  the  professors  effort  was 
to  acquaint  his  pupils  with  the  meth- 
ods of  the  naturalist,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  interrogate  phenomena  for 
themselves.  The  general  outlines  of 
the  history  of  these  sciences,  and 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  work  in 
them,  were  introduced  into  the  latter 
part  of  the  course.  In  connection 
with  it,  a  section  in  microscopy 
was  taught  by  a  special  instructor. 
Some  drawbacks,  from  want  of  time 
and  suitable  arrangements,  which 
have  embarrassed  the  professor  the 
past  year,  will  be  removed  the  next. 
On  the  other  hand,  advantages  have 
been  derived  from  the  remarkable 
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growth  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology.  The  building  has  been 
so  much  enlarged  as  to  afford  space 
for  the  study-tables,  which  are  fully 
provided  with  specimens  from  the 
rich  collections  of  the  museum. 

Botany,  until  lately  confined  to  the 
junior  class,  is  now  taught  to  the 
two  upper  classes.  A  section  of 
seniors,  mostly  intending  to  enter 
the  medical  profession,  received  in- 
struction from  lectures  and  in  the 
botanical  laboratory.  A  smaller  sec- 
tion of  juniors  was  trained  in  similar 
manner.  The  proposed  addition  to 
the  Herbarium  building,  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  our  predecessors,  has 
been  begun,  and  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted; providing  for  forty  students 
in  the  laboratory,  and  one  hundred 
in  the  lecture-room.  This  new  struc- 
ture is  connected  with  the  old  conser- 
vatory by  a  hot-house  for  orchids  and 
other  plants. 

The  position  taken  by  the  physical 
sciences  during  the  present  generation, 
and  the  effect  upon  every  branch  of 
human  thought,  have  given  them  an 
entirely  new  rank  in  education.  The 
college  has  not  only  accepted  the 
fact,  but  done  much  to  establish  it. 
The  scientific  department  is  generally 
in  high  condition.  With  a  larger 
number  of  instructors  than  in  any 
other  department;  with  numerous  and 
well-filled  sections,  most  of  the  elec- 
tives,  except  in  mathematics,  being 
actively  taken  ;  with  a  consciousness 
of  strength  not  only  in  its  own  re- 
sources, but  in  the  sympathy  of 
society  with  its  pursuits,  it  is  emi- 
nently vigorous  and  progressive. 
•  Let  us  trust  that  as  science  flourishes, 
\  so  all  good  things  may  be  quickened 

I   and  multiplied. 
1 

4.   Greek  and  Latin. 

Required  studies  in  these  languages 


fall  to  the  lot  of  freshmen  alone. 
Messrs.  Everett  and  Smith,  tutors  in 
Latin,  each  took  half  the  class,  ex- 
changing halves  in  the  middle  of  the 
year. 

Each  of  the  other  classes  was  pro- 
vided with  electives  in  classics. 

Four  seniors  obtained  special  honors 
in  the  ancient  languages. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  show 
that  the  number  of  those  electing 
Greek  and  Latin  diminishes  with 
each  year  of  the  college  course.  A 
great  majority  of  sophomores,  less 
than  a  half  in  Latin  and  a  third  in 
Greek  of  juniors,  less  than  a  fourth 
in  Latin  and  a  fifth  in  Greek  of 
seniors.  These  fractions  will  indi- 
cate the  scale  in  point  of  numbers, 
but  not  necessarily  in  point  of  labors. 
The  committee  were  as  much  struck 
with  the  discreditable  appearance  of 
the  sophomores,  that  is,  of  many 
among  them,  as  with  the  creditable 
appearance  of  the  junior  and  senior 
sections.  "  Errors  which  would  dis- 
grace a  school-boy,"  as  one  of  our 
number  phrases  it,  were  common 
among  the  more  numerous  sections 
of  the  sophomores.  They  seemed  to 
be  uninterested,  generally  unprepared, 
and,  in  many  cases,  getting  through 
their  recitations  with  more  effrontery 
than  capacity.  The  juniors  and 
seniors,  with  exceptions  of  course, 
showed  a  very  different  order  of  work, 
and  appeared  to  us  to  reach  as  high  a 
degree  of  scholarship  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  among  undergraduates. 
These  facts,  if  correctly  stated,  go 
very  far  towards  proving  the  sound- 
ness of  the  elective  system,  especially 
when  extended  over  several  successive 
years.  Sophomores  elect  Greek  and 
Latin  the  more  readily  and  the  more 
numerously  because  they  are  fresh  in 
both  languages,  and  think  the  pursuit 
comparatively  easy.  It  is  only  those 
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with  purpose  in  their  studies,  who 
take  the  courses  of  the  higher  years, 
and  follow  them  with  equal  interest 
and  faithfulness.  Were  the  propor- 
tions to  decline  yet  farther,  and  were 
even  smaller  numbers  of  juniors  and 
seniors  to  elect  the  ancient  languages 
than  at  present,  still,  if  they  were 
in  earnest,  and  the  results  of  their 
studies  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
those  now  attained,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  lamenting  the  condition 
of  classical  learning  for  the  college. 
The  quantity  might  be  inferior,  but 
the  quality  would  not  be. 

Greek  and  Latin,  as  studies,  fare 
.but  ill  in  our  day.  Not  only  do  they 
provoke  a  great  many  opponents,  but 
they  excite  conflicting  opinions  among 
their  supporters.  One  lays  stress  up- 
on translation,  another  upon  com- 
ment and  comparison,  a  third  upon 
grammatical  and  technical%  details. 
If  we  attempted  a  general  criticism 
of  the  work  in  this  department  of  the 
college,  we  should  venture  to  remark 
upon  the  want  of  literary  spirit. 
That  study  which  is  intent  upon  the 
book  to  be  read,  more  than  upon  the 
grammar  or  dictionary  employed  in 
reading  it;  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
excited  by  the  writers  themselves, 
their  characters  and  their  circumstan- 
ces, more  than  by  the  rules  and  excep- 
tions of  their  expounders ;  this  is 
what  we  missed  in  many,  not  in  all, 
of  the  exercises  we  attended.  We 
would  not  make  the  instruction  now 
given  less  scientific  but  more  liter- 
ary. Some  special  criticisms  may  be 
allowed.  The  catalogue  recommends 
candidates  for  admission  to  cultivate 
the  continental  pronunciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  it  is  not  cul- 
tivated by  several  of  the  college  in- 
structors. 

Prosody  is  a  requisite  for  admission, 
but  somewhat  neglected   afterwards, 


and  very  much  so  in  relation  to  met- 
rical or  rhythmical  reading  of  the 
poets.  One  instructor  did  not  like  to 
attempt  it  in  presence  of  a  member  of 
the  committee,  "  because  the  class  had 
no  instruction  in  it."  Comparative 
philology  receives,  as  it  should,  a 
large  measure  of  attention ;  yet  the 
most  important  branch  of  it  to  our 
students,  the  tracing  the  descent  of 
English  words  from  the  older  tongues, 
was  by  no  means  the  most  prominent 
in  the  exercises  attended  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  touch  upon  these  defects, 
not  as  salient,  but  as  apparent  in 
many  of  the  recitations  at  which  we 
were  present. 

It  is  a  much  more  grateful  duty  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  this  de- 
partment. They  are  numerous  and 
striking.  Most  of  the  higher  elective 
sections,  and  many  among  the  lower 
elective  and  the  required,  show  a  zeal 
which  does  honor  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  their  instructors.  Several  of  the 
younger  teachers  are  unusually  effi- 
cient ;  more  mature  and  more  accom- 
plished than  any  similar  number  of 
tutors  whom  we  can  recall.  Just 
here,  it  maybe  proper  to  suggest  that 
an  assistant  professor  in  Latin  be 
appointed,  in  order  to  give  that  side 
of  the  house  its  due  share  of  aca- 
demic dignity.  Comparison  with  the 
Greek  side  and  with  other  depart- 
ments, shows  the  justice  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  an  appointment. 

5.   Modern  Languages. 

There  are  two  required  ;  French  in 
the  freshman  year,  and  German  in  the 
sophomore.  But  freshmen  already 
proficient  in  French  are  excused 
from  all  exercises  except  exami- 
nations. The  study  of  these  lan- 
guages is  somewhat  languid.  It 
suffers  at  the  hands  not  only  of  the 
idle,  who  take  it  up  as  a  thing  to  be 
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easily  disposed  of,  but  even  of  the 
diligent,  who  regard  it  as  less  substan- 
tial than  other  studies,  and  less  capa- 
ble of  rewarding  their  labors.  The 
faculty  do  not  encourage  a  high  es- 
timate of  it.  They  allot  a  scanty 
measure  of  time  to  a  modern  lan- 
guage, or  allow  a  student  who  has  not 
acquired  one  to  elect  another  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  will  equally  fail 
to  acquire.  We  doubt,  also,  whether 
the  precautions  against  his  taking  an 
advanced  study  in  some  of  these  lan- 
guages are  as  strict  as  they  had  better 
be.  At  all  events,  there  are  causes 
enough  to  which  the  languor  of  this 
department  can  be  ascribed,  without 
even  seeming  to  reflect  upon  the  in- 
structors. Their  competency  is  be- 
yond question,  save  on  the  single 
ground  that  they  are  not  teaching 
their  own  language.  With  one  ex- 
ception, they  are  Americans.  But  to 
this  point  we  are  not  disposed  to 
attach  the  importance  sometimes 
attached  to  it.  The  object  of  study- 
ing a  modern  language  in  college 
being  evidently  to  read  it,  not  to 
speak  or  write  it,  a  native  teacher  is 
not  required  ;  not  even  for  the  pronun- 
ciation, which  for  all  academic  pur- 
poses can  be  sufficiently  taught  by 
any  accomplished  scholar.  "  My  im- 
pressions," says  a  member  of  the 
committee  much  interested  in  this  de- 
partment, "  have  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  American  teachers  in  foreign 
languages.  There  are  undoubtedly 
occasional  instances  of  exception. 
But  I  think  our  teachers  have  more 
tact  in  teaching,  and  show  better  work. 
They  are  more  keen  in  appreciating 
the  wants  and  difficulties  of  their  pu- 
pils, and  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  explain  more  clearly  in 
our  mother  tongue.  They  know  from 
their  own  experience  what  they  have 
had  to  overcome,  and  how  to  help  to 


overcome  the  same  obstacles  to  oth- 
ers." It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  in- 
structors in  this  department  that  its 
want  of  vigor  can  be  attributed. 
What  it  needs  to  be  vigorous,  in  fact, 
to  be  real,  is  more  time ;  more  restric- 
tions upon  those  entering  or  leaving 
it ;  more  honors  to  those  who  can  win 
them ;  more  solid  results  in  culture  to 
those  who  can  attain  them.  A  move- 
ment recently  begun  in  other  depart- 
ments bids  fair  to  prove  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  this.  It  is  the  use  of  text-books 
in  foreign  languages,  tried  by  several 
instructors  with  some  success,  and 
promising  much  greater,  if  it  could 
be  tried  in  more  encouraging  circum- 
stances. We  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  knowledge  of  French  or  German, 
as  far  as  the  ability  to  read  the  lan- 
guage fluently,  might  be  made  a  con- 
dition to  the  choice  of  the  higher  elec- 
tives  of  philosophy  or  history.  That 
would  be  such  an  immediate  turning 
of  the  knowledge  to  good  account  as 
would  tend  to  bring  about  a  very 
much  better  appreciation  of  the  lan- 
guages as  substantial  studies.  It 
need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  forr 
eign  text-books  would  be  of  the  high- 
est service  to  philosophical,  historical, 
or  other  studies,  or  that  the  advan- 
tages from  some  such  simple  measure- 
as  we  have  suggested  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  college. 

We  have  been  glad  to  observe  a 
greater  attention  to  grammatical 
studies  in  this  department.  The  tu- 
tor in  French  and  the  instructor  in 
Spanish  and  Italian  appeared  to  be 
particularly  earnest,  .and  this  in  spite 
of  very  discouraging  circumstances, 
to  put  their  pupils  through  the  drill 
which  is  indispensable.  A  student 
can  have  little  respect  for  a  language 
which  he  is  constantly  murdering  by 
grammatical  inaccuracy.  Nor  does 
the  knowledge  he  gets  of  it  avail 
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much  as  a  foundation  for  later  study, 
or  for  the  use  of  it  in  foreign  countries; 
where,  by  the  by,  blunders  in  gram- 
mar are  accounted  worse  than  in  any 
thing  else,  and  set  down  as  the  sure 
signs  of  imperfect  education. 

We  trust  that  the  teachers,  one  and 
all,  in  this  department,  will  see  to  it 
that  grammar  does  not  fall  out  of  its 
proper  place. 

In  some  of  the  exercises  which  we 
attended,  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  a  little  more  fervor. 
Great  master-pieces  of  poetry  or  prose, 
read  as  if  they  were  the  advertise- 
ments in  a  newspaper,  are  not  wisely 
or  justly  treated,  particularly  in  a 
college  which  has  heretofore  been 
distinguished  for  its  studies  in  modern 
literature. 

6.   Courses  of   Studies,    including 
Terms  of  Admission. 

With  regard  to  terms  of  admission 
we  have  ahead}'  recommended  that 
they  should  include  proficiency  in 
reading  and  writing  English. 

The  catalogue  for  the  past  year  gave 
notice  that  the  college,  not  content 
with  the  elective  system  in  its  own 
studies,  would  extend  it  to  prepara- 
tory schools  by  setting  forth  two 
courses  of  study,  in  either  of  which 
a  candidate  for  admission  could  be  ex- 
amined. One  of  these  contains  more 
Greek  and  Latin  with  less  mathemat- 
ics, the  other  more  mathematics  with 
less  Greek  and  Latin  ;  the  requisites 
in  history  and  physical  geography 
remaining  invariable.  Another  no- 
tice in  the  last  catalogue  announced 
that  an  examination  in  the  translation 
of  French  prose  would  be  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year,  and 
that  students  passing  it  satisfactorily 
would  not  be  required  to  study  French 
in  college.  This  is  the  same  as  mak- 
ing French  an  elective  requisite  for  ad- 


mission. We  regard  these  as  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  and  leading  to 
others  which  may  be  taken  in  due 
time  with  a  view  to  making  the  terms 
of  admission,  like  the  studies  of  the 
college,  comparatively  elective. 

The  studies  of  the  college  are  now 
more  "elective"  than  "required."  The 
freshman  year  is  the  only  one  devoted 
to  required  studies.  In  the  sopho- 
more year,  five  and  a  half  hours  a 
week,  with  themes  and  elocution,  con- 
stitute the  required  course.  In  the 
junior  year  it  amounts  to  five  hours 
a  week,  besides  themes  and  foren- 
sics ;  and  in  the  senior,  only  to  one 
lecture  a  week  for  a  half-year,  besides 
themes  and  forensics.  Such  was 
the  arrangement  for  the  last  year ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  work  by  the  three  up- 
per classes  having  be.en  elective,  and 
occupying  twelve  hours  a  week  with 
seniors,  nine  with  juniors,  and  eight 
with  sophomores.  These  classes 
were  allowed  to  take  additional  studies 
as  extras,  without  receiving  marks  ; 
and  there  were  some  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  at  least  for  a 
time.  The  dean's  report  for  the  year 
1869-70  states  that  "  room  was  made 
for  this  large  extension  of  the  elective 
courses  of  study  by  abridging  some- 
what the  previously  existing  course 
of  required  studies.  This  was  accom- 
plished, however,  without  dropping 
from  the  curriculum  any  subject  an 
acquaintance  with  which  has  been 
heretofore  deemed  an  essential  part 
of  the  general  education  presupposed 
by  the  Bachelor's  degree.  But  while 
the  range  of  subjects  in  the  required 
course  was  not  narrowed,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  in  -some  of  them  the 
knowledge  required  of  all  students 
might  be  profitably  limited  to  a  mas- 
tery of  principles,  and  that  an  elabo- 
rate treatment  of  the  subjects  might 
be  reserved  for  an  elective  course,  and 
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for  students  who  were  especially  in- 
terested in  them."  It  is  probably  as 
obvious  to  the  faculty  as  to  the  over- 
seers, that  the  value  of  the  elective 
system  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  its  not  being  purely  elective,  or, 
in  other  words,  upon  its  being  regu- 
lated by  the  counsels  of  judicious 
teachers  and  judicious  parents.  To 
allow  a  student  at  the  outset,  or  any 
other  part  of  his  course,  to  choose  his 
studies  without  advice,  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  to  allow  him  to  run  the  risk 
of  ruining  his  academic  education. 

It  may  have  been  remarked  in  the 
account  heretofore  given  of  the  elec- 
tive sections,  that  some  of  them  were 
formed  out  of  two  and  even  three  dif- 
ferent classes.  If  a  student  does  not 
care  to  take  an  elective  provided  for 
his  own  class,  he  can  wait  a  year  or 
more  and  take  it  with  members  of  a 
lower  class.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  wishes  to  anticipate  a  study,  he  is 
•allowed,  if  qualified,  to  pursue  it  with 
members  of  a  higher  class.  Some 
electives,  particularly  in  modern  lan- 
guages, are  offered  simultaneously  to 
different  classes.  The  required  course 
in  philosophy  of  the  junior  year  is  an 
elective  of  the  sophomore  year ;  and  a 
sophomore  choosing  it  is  entitled, 
when  he  becomes  a  junior,  to  take 
any  elective  offered  to  sophomores  or 
juniors.  All  this  constitutes  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  movements 
occasioned  by  the  elective  system.  It 
may  be  the  first  sign  of  a  change 
which  many  are  disposed  to  welcome 
in  the  class  system  hitherto  dominant 
in  our  colleges.  "  The  degree,"  says 
the  dean,  in  the  report  just  cited,  "  to 
which  undergraduates  may  in  future 
find  it  useful  to  pursue  a  portion  of 
their  studies  with  other  classes,  will, 
in  time,  throw  light  on  the  question, 
to  what  extent  it  is  profitable  to 
maintain  the  American  system  of 


grouping  students  into  classes,  when 
the  number  of  students  has  become 
very  large." 

This  liberal  course  of  study  has 
been  crowned  with  liberal  honors  to 
all  who  are  successful  in  its  pursuit. 

Students  in  the  ancient  or  mod- 
ern languages,  philosophy,  history, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history,  are  promised 
special  honors  on  condition  of  passing 
with  distinction  examinations  in  all 
the  required,  and  in  certain  elective 
studies  of  the  several  departments. 
Special  requisitions  may  be  made  in 
any  department  5  in  three  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned,  they  are  already 
made.  We  hail  the  provision  of  hon- 
ors as  one  that  promises  to  raise  the 
standard  and  quicken  the  zeal  of 
every  student  desiring  to  improve 
as  well  as  to  distinguish  himself  in 
college. 

It  will  be  evident,  we  trust,  that 
this  committee  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  system  of  instruction  now  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  It  needs  revis- 
ion, as  we  think,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  literary  and  psychological 
training  of  the  students ;  but  we  need 
not  repeat  ourselves.  Whatever  defi- 
ciencies really  exist  can  be  repaired 
without  checking  the  movement 
which  has  been  begun,  and  for  which 
the  college  is  under  a  very  deep  and 
lasting  obligation  to  the  faculty. 
Theirs  is  the  credit  of  having  initi- 
ated the  reform ;  theirs  also  be  the 
credit  of  perfecting  it. 

7.  Discipline,  Expenses,  and  Health. 

a.  Discipline.  The  statute  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  creating  the  office  of  dean 
of  the  college  faculty,  makes  it  one 
of  his  duties  "to  administer  the  disci- 
pline of  the  college."  The  committee 
are  happy  to  learn  that  this  impor- 
tant transfer  from  the  president  to 
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the  dean  has  thus  far  worked  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

No  change  in  the  college  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
more  marked  than  that  in  discipline. 
Whether  more  discipline  was  really 
needed,  or  merely  thought  to  be  need- 
ed, in  former  times,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  less  is  both  needed  and  thought 
to  be  needed  now.  The  old  antago- 
nism between  faculty  and  students 
has  passed  away.  The  teachers  look 
on  their  pupils  and  the  pupils  on 
their  teachers  with  kindlier  eyes. 
Both  feel  that  their  interests,  as 
members  of  the  same  college,  are  not 
conflicting,  but  harmonious ;  and  that 
they  can  promote  their  own  comfort 
by  consulting  that  of  others  connect- 
ed with  them.  For  this  happy  con- 
dition the  college  is  indebted  partly 
to  influences  from  without,  and  part- 
ly to  impressions  from  within ;  to  no 
one  cause,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
greater  maturity  of  the  students  in 
these  latter  days. 

Their  behavior,  or  that  of  many 
among  them,  is  still  open  to  objection. 
Some  of  the  committee  have  been 
struck  by  instances  of  indecorum  at 
recitations.  "I  hardly  know,"  says 
one  gentleman,  "  if  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  speak  of  this,  but  I  thought 
the  behavior  of  the  section  very  objec- 
tionable. It  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  public  school."  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  to  the  committee,  as  to  all 
who  love  the  college,  that  its  fair  fame 
is  still  blurred  by  the  practice  of  haz- 
ing among  some  of  its  members. 
Much  restrained,  indeed  abolished, 
in  some  other  institutions,  it  main- 
tains its  hold  here,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  better 
class  of  students  unite  with  the  facul- 
ty to  put  it  down.  There  are  still 
graver  offences  against  persons  and 
property,  one  or  more  of  which  have 


been  committed  within  the  precincts 
of  the  college  during  the  past  year. 
However  much  we  may  lament  it,  we 
cannot  greatly  wonder  that  among  six 
hundred  youths,  gathered  with  no 
very  strict  regard  to  their  moral  ante- 
cedents, there  should  be  individuals 
of  base  or  dangerous  inclinations. 
Whenever  these  inclinations  betray 
themselves  in  acts  of  violence,  the 
faculty  may  be  assured  that  the  pub- 
lic, with  almost  entire  unanimity,  will 
sustain  them  in  an  appeal  to  the  civil 
authority.  Members  of  a  university 
are  not  less  amenable  to  law  than 
other  men.  On  the  contrary,  in  view 
of  their  opportunities,  they  ought  to 
be  held,  or  to  hold  themselves,  to  a 
closer  accountability. 

One  recent  alteration  in  adminis- 
tering discipline  merits  general  ap- 
proval. It  is  a  regulation  of  the  fac- 
ulty, that  marks  of  censure  shall  not 
be  combined  with  marks  of  scholar- 
ship. "  Violations  of  college  disci- 
pline," says  the  dean  in  his  report, 
"  will  still  be  followed  by  the  long- 
established  college  penalties  of  admo- 
nitions, suspensions,  &c. ;  but  these 
penalties  will  not  affect  the  student's 
rank  as  a  schojar,  which  will  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  his  recitations  and 
examinations." 

The  chief  cases  of  discipline  during 
the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Probation  closed  .  .  7  Freshmen. 
Dropped  at  end  of  year,  4  Juniors. 

4  Sophomores. 

7  Freshmen. 
Suspended  .  .  .  .  13  of  all  classes. 

The  terms  of  suspension  varied 
from  two  to  fifteen  months ;  the 
longest  being  for  breaking  a  fresh- 
man's window.  One  was  suspended 
for  insubordinate  conduct  in  recita- 
tion ;  one  for  carrying  improper  as- 
sistance into  an  examination ;  two 
for  neglect  to  make  up  certain  condi- 
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tions  ;  three  for  presence  at  a  drink- 
ing party;  five  for  disregard  of  col- 
lege rales,  as  shown  by  an  excessive 
number  of  marks  of  censure. 

Dismissed :  two  sophomores  for 
hazing  freshmen. 

Of  the  lower  grades  of  punishment 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  make  special 
mention. 

b.  Expenses.  A  student  who  is 
luxurious  or  profuse  at  home  will 
continue  so  in  college ;  and  this,  in 
spite  of  all  the  rules  a  faculty  can 
frame.  College  charges  themselves 
are  generally  very  reasonable,  and 
those  at  Cambridge  are  no  exception. 
But  these  are  not  the  charges  that 
heighten  the  cost  of  academic  educa- 
tion. The  chief  expenses  of  a  stu- 
dent are  his  board,  his  furniture  and 
fuel,  his  books,  clothes,  and  amuse- 
ments, for  which  he  has  nobody  in 
college  to  consult  or  to  pay.  What 
he  chooses,  or,  if  he  has  a  wise  parent, 
what  his  parent  chooses  to  spend  for 
these  purposes,  is  spent ;  it  may  be 
two  hundred,  it  may  be  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  But  for  this  amount, 
the  college  is  certainly  not  responsible. 

Harvard  College  has  some  advan- 
tages and  some  disadvantages,  in 
point  of  cost  to  its  students.  Among 
the  latter,  the  most  marked  is  the 
situation  of  the  seminary.  Cam- 
bridge, itself  a  city,  and  close  to  a 
much  larger  city,  presents  all  the 
opportunities  and  all  the  temptations 
to  spend  money  that  the  most  extrav- 
agant can  desire.  But  everybody 
knows  this  beforehand;  and  the 
parent  or  guardian,  as  well  as  the 
student,  can  take  every  necessary 
precaution.  Another  disadvantage, 
less  peculiar  to  the  college,  is  the 
amount  of  society  assessments  and 
class-day  charges ;  the  former  of  which, 
indeed,  may  be  avoided  by  abstinence 
from  societies,  but  the  latter  are 


enough  in  themselves  to  complain  of. 
Something,  we  think,  will  be  done 
to  abate  this  abuse,  for  abuse  it  is 
to  students  of  very  limited  means. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pecuni- 
ary advantages  at  Cambridge.  Board 
is  reduced  to  cost  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  Thayer  Club,  a  sort  of  com- 
mons. It  is  to  be  doubted  if  equally 
good  food  can  be  procured  at  the 
same  rate  by  the  students  of  any 
other  leading  college.  Our  students 
are  likewise  favored  in  practising 
economy,  by  the  respect  in  which 
those  who  need  to  practise  it  are  held 
by  their  companions.  They  are  also 
enabled  as  Harvard  students,  and  by 
the  demand  for  their  services  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  obtain  temporary 
employment,  and  so  to  pay  their 
way  through  college.  But  of  all  the 
helps  to  young  men  of  limited  means, 
the.  chief  are  the  large  beneficiary 
provisions,  accumulated  during  a 
long  period,  but  greatly  increased 
in  recent  years.  Seventy-one  scholar- 
ships, and  a  varying  number  of  gra- 
tuities and  loans,  ranging  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  dollars,  are  within 
the  reach  of  meritorious  students. 
Poor  men,  simply  as  such,  cannot 
hope  for  aid;  they  must  be  rich  in 
character  and  in  scholarship  to  ob- 
tain it ;  and  if  they  are,  they  obtain 
it  freely,  not  as  eleemosynary  grants, 
but  as  prizes  of  which  any  scholar 
may  be  proud.  It  can  do  the  public  no 
harm  to  be  reminded,  from  time  to 
time,  that  all  the  students  of  Har- 
vard College,  the  richest  as  well  as 
the  poorest,  are,  in  one  sense,  charity- 
scholars.  The  charge  for  instruction 
does  not  cover  half  its  cost  to  the 
institution ;  the  other  half  is  the  free 
gift  which  it  has  been  enabled  to 
make  by  the  benefactions  of  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

c.  Health.     The  physical  condition 
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of  our  students  is  still  impaired  by  hours,  to  strain  upon  the  brain,  the 

causes  with   which   we   are  familiar,  eye,  and  the  whole  frame,  to  neglect 

Irregular     exercise    and    sleep,     too  of  exercise  and  recreation,  to  almost 

much     tobacco,    bad    air    in    rooms,  every  condition  that  can   waste  the 

these,  and  other  troubles,  are  habitual,  nervous    and    bodily    powers.       The 

Occasional  difficulties  arise  from  prac-  vigor  of  the  industrious  declines  un- 

tices   incident    to    joining    societies,  der  this  process.     Twice    lately    has 

or  from  other  traditions    among    the  a   vacancy   occurred    in    the    Harris 

students.   Upon  such  matters,  no  other  Scholarship,   because   the    incumbent 

influence  than  that  of  the  undergrad-  lost  his  health.     It  is  not  to  be  won- 

uates  themselves  can    be  brought  to  dered  at,  if  he   was  bent  on  distin- 

bear  effectually.     Generally  speaking,  guishing  himself  at  a  written  exaini- 

however,  the  health  of  the  students  nation,    and    crammed     accordingly, 

is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  The   check   which    we   have    recom- 

day.     The  erection  of  a  gymnasium,  mended  to  be  put  upon  this  practice 

the  improvements  in  rooms,  as  well  will,  if  effectual,  prove  a  great  relief 

as  the  encouragement  of  manly  sports  to  the  overburdened  energies  of  our 

by  the  authorized  formation  of  boat  young  men. 

and  ball  clubs,  have  done  much  Much  more  might  be  said  in  rela- 
towards  the  physical  development  tion  to  health.  It  is  among  the  very 
of  the  undergraduates.  We  are  aware  most  important  considerations  upon 
of  the  objections  to  some  of  the  ex-  which  we  have  to  touch,  and  to 
ercises  now  in  vogue.  Boating  is  which  the  attention  of  the  overseers 
charged  with  taking  up  too  much  can  be  called.  The  modern  concep- 
time,  and  racing  with  exhausting  tion  of  education  is  broader  than  that 
instead  of  confirming  strength.  Both,  of  merely  intellectual  training.  It 
we  allow,  may  be  pushed  to  extremes ;  includes  physical  training,  or  the 
neither  need  be.  If  a  man  is  a  stu-  opportunity  of  it,  as  essential  to  the 
dent,  a  pull  at  his  oar  will  help  him  hardy  pursuit,  as  well  as  the  happy 
at  his  books ;  if  he  is  not,  it  will  do  use,  of  knowledge.  A  college  which 
him  no  harm ;  rowing  less,  he  would  aims  at  less  than  the  development 
not  study  more.  Racing,  including  of  both  body  and  mind  cannot  long 
the  training  which  it  demands,  is  hold  the  lead  in  education, 
more  questionable.  But  some  are  We  do  not  speak  of  the  soul,  or  of 
actually  benefited  by  it ;  many  are  the  care  which  it  demands.  This  is 
neither  benefited  nor  injured  ;  a  charge  which  our  college  is  putting 
while  the  few  who  are  really  injured  off;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well.  But 
are  not  more  numerous  than  those  the  object  of  the  care  remains;  and 
who  suffer  from  other  causes.  The  the  overseers,  like  all  other  friends 
present  system  of  training  is  much  of  Harvard  College,  are  bound  to  see 
less  trying  than  that  of  former  years,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  institution 
A  more  serious  injury  to  the  health  remains  pure  and  healthful.  The 
of  the  college  arises  from  a  practice  college  is  but  a  sample  of  the  world, 
which  we  have  already  condemned  Within  it,  as  without  it,  are  difficul- 
in  connection  with  the  examinations,  ties  to  be  met,  dangers  to  be  over- 
Cramming  is  as  bad  physically  as  come;  and  the  overcoming  them  is 
intellectually.  To  cram  means  to  doom  a  part  of  human  probation.  Only 
one's  self  to  a  close  room,  to  late  let  them  be  kept  down  to  as  low  a 
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point  as  our  effort  and  our  influence 
can  keep  them,  and  then  they  who 
face  the  trial  may  securely  win  the 


crown. 


AMERICAN   SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  CIRCULAR  recently  issued  by 
the  American  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation gives  a  brief  summary  of  its 
history  hitherto,  and  affords  a  proper 
occasion  for  acquainting  some  readers 
of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Association.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  the  fall  of  1865,  It  has 
held  eleven  annual  and  general 
meetings,  with  reading  of  papers  and 
holding  of  debates ;  has  organized  sev- 
eral branches  ;  published  a  thousand 
pages  of  valuable  discussions  on 
questions  of  social  science  ;  published 
a  "  Handbook  for  Immigrants,"  a  tract 
on  "  Free  Public  Libraries,"  and  an- 
other on  "  The  Collection  of  Casts  for 
the  Art  Department  of  the  Boston 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School;" 
besides  several  monographs  on  differ- 
ent single  subjects.  Besides  these 
meetings  and  publications,  other 
good  things  have  been  done,  under 
the  wise  working  rule  of  the  Associ- 
ation, to  lend  a  hand  to  whatever 
good  enterprise  it  can  from  time  to 
time  help  forward.  Thus,  it  did 
much  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
Civil  Service  Reform ;  it  gave  useful 
suggestions  towards  preparing  for 
the  census  of  1870  ;  it  has  materi- 
ally aided  the  arrangements  now  in 
progress  for  the  establishment  of 


museums  of  art  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Association  defines  its  field  of 
effort  thus :  "  To  promote  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  study,  explana- 
tion, and  practical  treatment  of  ques- 
tions and  undertakings  in  social 
science,  selecting  from  time  to  time 
such  as  are  of  greatest  immediate 
importance."  This  field,  it  is  added, 
includes  "whatever  concerns  the 
well-being  of  mankind  as  organized 
in  communities."  The  work  now  in 
hand  by  the  Association  is  the  revis- 
ion of  its  "  Handbook  for  Immigrants," 
for  a  German  translation  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Europe,  and  for  a  second 
English  edition.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent about  six  hundred  members. 
The  President,  S.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  or 
the  Secretary,  F.  B.  Perkins,  will 
gladly  give  further  information  to 
any  one  wishing  it.  Address  either 
of  them,  13  Pemberton  Square, 
Boston. 

It  is  believed  by  the  managers  of 
the  Association  that  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  work  could  be  done,  too, 
in  promoting  a  practical  knowledge 
of  social  science,  by  the  organization 
throughout  the  country  of  correspond- 
ing or  local  branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  act  in  concert  with  the  parent 
body  in  collecting  information  and  in 
discussing  social  questions.  The  op- 
erations of  the  two  branches  already 
established  (in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia) justify  this  belief. 

Correspondence  as  above  is  invited 
from  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
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MR.   FREDERIC   WADSWORTH   LORING. 

HOPING  against  hope,  we  permitted  the  last  number  of  "  OLD  AND 
NEW  "  to  be  issued  without  alluding  to  the  report,  which  has  proved 
only  too  true,  of  the  murder  of  Frederic  Wadsworth  Loring  in  Ari- 
zona. It  was  somebody's  son,  of  course  ;  perhaps  somebody's  brother 
and  somebody's  friend,  who  bore  the  name  of  Loring,  and  was  killed 
in  that  horrible  massacre.  But  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  have  been 
no  one  else  who  had  such  a  circle  of  friends,  or  who  had  given  such 
promise  for  the  future. 

It  is  now  certain,  that  in  the  attack  on  the  Wickenburg  stage  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  whether  by  Indians  or  by  white  robbers,  Mr. 
Loring  was  immediately  killed.  He  had  completed  a  summer's  ex- 
cursion with  Lieut.  Wheeler's  surveying  party,  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  into  the  midst  of  the  wildest  natural  scenery  and  the  most 
savage  races  of  men  in  the  country.  He  had  lived  in  the  open  air 
all  the  summer,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  health,  and  had  joined 
heartily  in  all  the  dangers  and  in  all  the  exposures  of  the  party. 
He  had  sent  to  "  Appleton's  Journal  "  a  series  of  spirited  and  very  in- 
teresting papers  on  his  observations  ;  and  he  had  made  notes  for  a 
long  story,  based  on  such  adventure,  of  which  the  readers  of  "  OLD  AND 
NEW  "  were  to  have  had  the  benefit.  Never  were  his  plans  for  the 
future  more  cheerful  or  more  definitely  arranged  than  they  appear  in 
his  very  last  letters.  He  remained  with  the  party  even  later  than  he 
had  proposed,  and  at  last  took  passage  with  the  fated  party  who  were 
the  victims  of  this  savage  murder. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  remembers  Frederic  Loring  as  a  boy  of 
seven  years  old,  sitting  on  a  foot-stool  by  his  mother's  side,  and  por- 
ing over  the  "  Pictorial  Shakspeare."  At  that  time  the  boy  knew 
Shakspeare  better  than  most  men  do,  and  entered  into  the  movement 
and  spirit  of  the  best  plays  with  the  enthusiasm  which  was  the  key 
to  his  character  and  life  till  the  moment  of  his  death.  His  education 
at  that  time  was  under  the  careful  and  intelligent  guidance  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  the  rarest  sensitiveness,  sweetness,  sense,  and 
intelligence.  The  boy  worshipped  her,  and  she  understood  him. 
Her  early  death,  when  he  was  scarcely  eleven  years  old,  was  the 
great  grief  of  his  life.  But  every  effort  was  made  by  his  father 
and  his  friends  for  the  development  and  right  training  of  ability 
which  was  perfectly  evident  then  ;  and  under  such  guidance  as  they 
arranged,  he  was  prepared  for  college. 
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One  of  the  great  felicities  of  his  life,  which  had  many,  was,  that 
on  entering  Harvard  College,  he  met  the  late  Prof.  Cutler,  and  that 
he  welcomed  the  boy  so  cordially.  Loring  had  read  and  studied 
English  literature  at  the  expense  of  his  mathematics  and  his  classics, 
and  through  his  college  life  the  same  balance  of  interest  bent  his 
studies,  and  made  havoc  with  the  regular  college  course.  Nobody 
who  ever  heard  him  run  on  in  his  amusing  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the 
mathematical  formulas  for  the  chemical  equivalents,  for  which  he 
had  a  ludicrous  horror,  will  forget  the  humor  of  that  extravagance. 
In  a  college  where  no  sympathy  existed  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
he  would  have  been  wretched  ;  and  from  such  a  college  he  would 
have  been  exiled  in  six  months,  never  to  return.  Fortunate  indeed, 
in  escaping  from  the  academy  at  Andover  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
men  of  genius  whom  he  met  at  Cambridge,  young  Loring  made 
friends  among  his  teachers  from  the  very  first,  who  knew  how  to 
soothe  his  sensitive  nature,  how  to  sympathize  with  him  even  in  his 
extravagances,  and  to  lift  him  and  lead  him  through.  Mr.  Cutler 
was  his  loyal  and  firm  friend,  and  Loring  loved  him  with  a  true  love. 
The  blow  to  him  when  Mr.  Cutler  died  was  hard  indeed.  Prof. 
Lowell  also  cared  for  the  boy  with  kind  and  thoughtful  care,  and  won 
the  return  of  his  life-long  gratitude. 

Nobody  could  have  helped  it,  had  anybody  tried,  but  that  the  boy 
who  had  read  Shakspeare  as  he  had  before  he  was  eight  years  old, 
must  have  a  passion  for  the  drama.  He  was  not  half  through  col- 
lege when  this  passion  had  brought  him  into  personal  acquaintance 
both  with  dramatists  and  actors,  and  with  the  same  felicity  which  we 
have  noted,  he  made  here  the  best  of  friends ;  and  everybody 
seemed  determined  that  this  pure,  impetuous  boy  should  not  come  to 
harm.  Miss  Maggie  Mitchell  was  veiy  kind  to  him,  —  heard  his 
theories  about  one  of  her  plays,  and  permitted  him  to  write  a  new 
act  of  it,  which  she  put  upon  the  stage.  He  wrote  or  translated 
another  play  for  her,  which  still  keeps  the  stage.  To  assist  in  the 
benefit  of  Miss  Gary,  one  of  the  young  friends  of  his  boyhood,  he 
wrote  "  The  Wild  Rose,"  which  was  produced  with  real  success  by 
Mr.  George  Selwyn.  Mr.  Selwyn  gave  himself  to  the  play  with 
loyal  kindness,  and  Loring  always  carried  the  remembrance  of  that 
kindness  with  him. 

Such  illustrations  will  show  how  a  sensitive,  pure-minded,  impet- 
uous boy  surrounded  himself  with  friends,  who  loved  him  only  the' 
more  for  his  sensitiveness  and  impetuosity.  Meanwhile  his  most  sat- 
isfactory literary  work  was  still  that  which  he  did  for  "  The  Harvard 
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Advocate,"  the  college  newspaper.     Some  of  his  "  society  verses  " 
in  that  journal  are  as  good  as  good,  can  be  in  that  line. 

So  soon  as  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  was  undertaken,  we  were  glad  to  enlist 
Mr.  Loring  among  the  young  men  who  should  work  for  it  regularly, 
and,  in  the  "  Examiner  "  and  among  the  lesser  poems  of  the  early  num- 
bers, are  papers  of  his  written  before  he  left  college.  Three  sketches 
of  theatrical  life,  and  the  story  of  the  "  College  Friends,"  published 
a  little  later,  arrested  general  attention.  He  had  in  preparation  some 
critical  articles  on  the  English  dramatists,  but  he  was  not  enough 
satisfied  with  them  to  trust  them  to  the  press. 

He  was  the  life  andv  soul  of  the  plan  for  a  novel  to  be  written  jointly 
by  six  of  our  contributors,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  one.  He  did  not 
conceive  the  plan,  but  without  his  resolution  and  spirit  the  story  never 
would  have  existed.  He  had  proposed  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned, to  revise  and  set  in  order  his  part  in  the  close  of  it,  —  a  duty 
which  now  falls  to  other  hands.  His  work  in  it  will  be  found,  from 
place  to  place,  —  a  sad  memorial  of  hours  of  fun  and  spirit,  —  as  the 
story  unfolds. 

He  was  determined  from  earl}7  years  to  make  literature  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  proud  to  earn  his  living  by  his  pen,  —  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  auy  honorable  work  by  which  he  could  do  so.  His 
genius  and  versatility  gave  him  a  choice  of  honorable  positions,  and 
the  promise  of  a  brilliant  career.  But  that  promise,  alas  !  is  in  an 
instant  blighted. 

The  impetuous,  audacious,  intense  quickness  of  his  nature  was 
tempered  by  the  most  affectionate  and  sympathetic  thoughtfulness 
for  his  friends,  and  was  all  wrought  in  with  the  purity  of  his  nature, 
with  his  modesty  under  criticism,  and  readiness  to  be  instructed. 
Those  who  knew  him  do  not  remember  him  as  the  brilliant  man  of 
letters,  —  who,  scarcely  a  year  from  college,  had  won  for  himself  a 
circle  of  readers  and  cordial  admirers,  —  but  rather  as  the  loyal,  high- 
spirited,  and  affectionate  companion  and  friend. 

There  are  some  readers  who  followed  the  history  of  the  Wadsworth 
clubs  in  the  story  of  "  Ten  times  one  is  Ten,"  who  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  Mr.  Loring  was  named  in  his  infancy  after  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  the  character  of  Harry  Wadsworth  was  studied, 
who  died  in  Boston  a  little  after  young  Loring  was  born. 
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"  The  disguised  magician  passed  the  window,  crying, '  Old  lamps  exchanged  for  New.'"  — 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

"  So  your  February  number  is  to  be  a  Washington  number?  " 
"  Yes,  in  good  measure.     We  have  these  curious  original  letters  to 
publish,  and  new  studies  more  than  we  can  publish,  by  civilians  and 
by  soldiers,  of  his*life  and  of  his  times." 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  is  true  that  the  people  of  a  century  after  know 
a  man  better  than  his  own  time  knows  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  and  no.  In  the  case  of  a  man  like  Washington,  where  every 
ward  and  anecdote  is  preserved  somewhere,  and  gradually  finds  the 
|  light,  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  might  know  him  better  than 
j  most  of  his  contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course  some  of 
j  them,  people  of  his  staff  or  his  own  family,  —  Mrs.  Washington,  Ham- 
j  ilton,  possibly  even  Lafayette,  knew  him  better  than  we  can." 

"  We  might  know  him  better,  you  say  ;    we  might  do  and  know  a 

jj  good  many  things.     I  doubt  whether  most  of  us  do  know  him  at  all. 

l[  I  went  into  a  highly-praised  grammar  school  one  day,  and  asked  them 

iwho  fought    the   battles  of  Brandywine,  of  Germantown,  of  Mon- 

ij  mouth,  and  of  Saratoga.     Very  few  of  them  knew,  and  very  few  cared. 

'They  laughed  at  the  word   Brandywine,  because  it  sounded  funny 

to  them.     They  had  not  many  of  them  even  heard  of  it  before." 

"  I  cannot  wonder   at   that,  when   I   find  the    Riverside    proof- 
jfreaders  passing  '  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Kill,'  in  Greene's  Life,  while 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  in  sight  from  their  east  windows.     The 
3ompositor  could  never  have  heard  of  the  battle." 

"  Have  I  told  you  my  story,  of  my  asking  the  old  black  major- 
lomo  at  Fort  Monroe,  who  had  been  there  man  and  boy  for  fifty 
fears  or  more,  about  Washington  ?  I  showed  him  Washington's  pic- 
.iiire  on  a  piece  of  currency  I  gave  him,  and  I  asked  him  whether  che 
jver  saw  any  one  in  Virginia  who  had  seen  Gen.  Washington.  4 1 
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don't  remember  him  at  all,  sar,'  said  he  ;  '  was  he  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice, or  the  volunteers  ?  ' 

"  That's  good  for  old  Virginia  and  her  first  citizen.  But  you 
would  not  fare  much  better  in  Massachusetts.  Here  were  a  good 
many  stanch  Massachusetts  men,  a  good  deal  aggrieved  in  1775 
because  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  New- 
England  army,  was  made  to  act  as  second  to  this  same  George  Wash- 
ington. He  was  aggrieved,  and  resigned  his  commission.  And  now 
his  name  is  the  name  chosen  for  the  type  of  absurdity,  to  be  given  to 
a  travelling  show-man  ;  and  because  Mr.  Browne  chose  to  spell  it  with 
a  u  in  the  last  syllable,  most  respectable  men,  who  spell  it  as  the  Bible 
spells  it,  cannot  get  the  newspapers  to  call  them  Artemas.  I  might 
ask  a  hundred  New-Englanders  who  Artemas  Ward  was,  and  ninety- 
nine  would  tell  me  he  was  an  exhibiter  of  wax-work  who  spelt  his 
name  with  a  u.  Yet  Artemas  Ward  commanded  the  army  of  New 
England  when  it  besieged  King  George's  army,  and  under  his  orders 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  Bunker  Kill." 

"  They  say  that  Mr.  Carlyle  once  asked  an  American  visitor  if  we 
could  not  4  take  Washington  down  a  little.'  He  thought  we  had 
made  too  much  of  him." 

"  Or  he  wanted  to  take  the  visitor  down,  very  likely ;  which,  con- 
sidering the  general  type  of  the  genus  visitor,  or  interviewer  as  our 
more  classical  English  says,  is  not  wonderful." 

"  I  do  not  know  who  the  visitor  was.  But  it  is  clear  enough,  from 
the  volumes  of  eulogies  when  Washington  died,  and  the  century 
came  in,  that  the  people  of  that  generation  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  have  a  demigod,  and  to  call  him  Washington." 

"  Here  is  the  '  poet '  Richards,  for  instance,  from  whom  we  print 
these  verses,  who  says  in  one  of  his  many  eulogies  at  Portsmouth, 
that  Washington  never  smiled  for  the  seven  years  of  the  war." 

"  I  found  the  same  thing  in  Ramsey's  book,  in  South  Carolina." 

"  I  believe  it  is  well  proved  that  he  swore  on  some  occasions." 

"  I  say  nothing  as  to  that,  not  being  prepared  to  cast  stones.  But 
I  can  tell  you  of  one  good  laugh,  just  at  the  time  of  '  Hostibus  primo 
fugatis.'*  Our  friend  Mrs.  Allen  told  me  the  story. 

"  When  Washington  entered  Boston,  by  what  has  been  in  conse- 
quence Washington  Street  ever  since,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  what 
was  then  the  court  4  boarding-house,'  at  the  head  of  what  we  call 
State  Street.  It  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Edwards's  grand- 
daughter was  a  little  girl,  whom  he  would  catch  up,  take  on  his  knee, 
and  talk  to.  One  day  he  asked  her  which  soldiers  she  liked  best,  the 
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red-coats  or  the  blue-coats.  The  child  was  frank  enough  to  say  she 
liked  the  red-coats  best.  '  Ah,  my  dear,'  said  he  laughing,  '  but  they 
don't  fight.  The  ragged  fellows  are  the  boys  for  fighting.'  Mrs. 
Allen  has  that  story  from  her  grandmother  who  was  the  child.  The 
laughing  is  essential  to  the  anecdote." 

"  Then  there  is  the  story  of  Trenton,  where  Mr.  Irving  detects  a  smile 
as  the  General  cross-questions  the  Hessian  officer,  who  was  his  prisoner." 

"  He  must  have  laughed  at  Princeton.  »When  they  saw  some 
cavalry  broken  and  hurrying  across  country,  Washington  said  to 
the  gentlemen  round  him,  'A  regular  Virginia  fox-hunt,  gentlemen.' 
You  do  not  suppose  he  said  that  as  if  he  were  at  a  funeral." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Haliburton  pensively, "  that  if  he  had  refused 
to  laugh  at  most  of  the  jokes  of  those  times,  I  should  have  said  it 
was  one  indication  more,  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  times." 

"  The  truth  is,  as  you  said  just  now,  that  these  old  eulogists  wanted 
to  lift  him  above  humanity.  I  should  like  to  have  them  read  this 
letter,  which  is  much  more  entertaining  than  the  despatches  which 
you  gentlemen  regard  as  the  whole  material  of  history." 

And  Mrs.  Carter  read  from  the  Washington  MSS.,  — 

"  '  DEAR  SIR,  —  My  plates  and  dishes,  once  of  tin,  now  little  better 
than  rusty  iron,  are  rather  too  much  worn  for  delicate  stomachs  in 
fixed  and  peaceable  quarters,  though  they  may  yet  serve  in  the  busy 
and  active  movements  of  the  campaign.'  "  J 

"  Please  observe  the  double  epithet  of  the  prayer-book  English, 
'fixed  and  peaceable,'  4  busy  and  active.' ' 

"  Double  fiddlestick !  observe  that  he  wants  some  queen's  china." 

Mrs.  Carter  continued,  — 

"  '  Not  less  I  conceive  than  what  follows  of  each  article  will  do  :  <*— 

2  large  tureens ;  3  dozen  dishes,  sized ;  8  dozen  shallow  plates ; 
3  dozen  soup  ditto ;  8  table  drinking  mugs  ;  8  ditto  salts,  and  some 
pickle  plates  ;  the  whole  to  be  very  carefully  packed.  I  also  desire 
that  you  will  send  me  six  tolerably  genteel,  but  not  expensive 
candlesticks,  and  three  pairs  of  snuffers  to  them.  I  wish  for  as 
much  fur  as  will  edge  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches ;  and  that  it 
may  be  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  this  be  accompanied  by 
two  pounds  of  starch.' ' 

"  They  all  seem  to  haye  used  a  good  deal  of  starch,  for  one  purpose 
or  another.  What  is  this  about  his  hat?  " 

"  '  I  must  request  you  to  get  me  a  good  hat.  If  my  old  hatter 
Parish  is  furnished  with  materials,  I  would  prefer  one  of  his,  as  those 
already  had  from  him  have  proved  good,  and  he  knows  the  size  of  my 
head.'  That  was  prudent.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  hat  the  size  of 

*  Prom  Middlebrook  to  John  Mitchell,  Feb.  17, 1779. 
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your  head  if  you  can.     '  I  do  not  wish  by  any  means  to  be  in  the 
extreme  of  the  fashion,  either  in  the  size,  or  manner  of  cocking  it.' ' 

"  Ladies  all,  let  me  urge  the  example  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
on  you  in  that  regard.  Avoid,  if  you  would  be  true  daughters  of 
America,  the  extreme  of  the  fashion  in  your  hats,  either  in  the  size, 
or  in  the  manner  of  cocking  them.  But  what  is  this  — 4  Lottery 
tickets  —  lottery  tickets  to  the  credit  of  a  demigod  ?  ' ' 

And  Mrs.  Carter  read  on  from  the  same  letter,  — 

"  '  Please  to  examine  if  any  of  the  enclosed  tickets  have  come  up 
prizes,  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  made  of  them  be  so  obliging  as  to 
do  it  for  me.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

4 1  am,  dear  sir,  &c.J          GEO.  WASHINGTON.' 

"  Why  did  no  one  ever  tell  me,"  said  she,  "  that  the  Father  of  my 
country  bought  lottery  tickets  ?  I  bought  one  myself  the  year  1  left 
school ;  and  though  I  beg  you  to  believe  I  disapprove  the  lapse  of  a 
hero,  I  now  understand  that  he  is  of  my  blood  and  I  of  his." 

"  Read  the  Braddock  letters,  and  you  will  find  he  was  hunting  up 
a  German  servant  for  his  mother  while  he  was  on  Braddock's  staff. 
Does  not  that  convince  you  that  he  was  a  man  and  a  brother  ?  " 

"  Did  the  queen's  ware  get  up  safely  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  appears,  it  never  got  there  at  all.  Mr.  John  Mitchell 
wrote  from  Philadelphia,  that  there  was  no  queen's  ware  to  be  got 
there.  So  Washington  had  to  write  down  to  Greene  about  it.  Greene, 
you  know,  was  quartermaster-general.  He  said  Lady  Stirling  said 
she  was  sure  there  was  queen's  ware  at  Brunswick,  and  perhaps  he 
could  get  some  there." 

"  Poor  Pater  Patrise  !  he  could  not  get  his  pickle  plates  in  the  city 
that  declared  the  independence  of  his  country." 

"  Nor  his  table-cloths,  either.  Hear  this :  l  Early  last  fall  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mitchell  for  one  dozen  table-cloths,  and  while  we  lay 
at  Fredericksburg  received  seven  (three  at  one  time  and  four  at 
another.)  About  a  fortnight  ago,  by  letter,  I  inquired  why  the 
others  were  not  sent,  and  received  the  following  answer.  "  I  sent 
eleven  table-cloths  at  different  times.  They  went  by  three  several 
persons.  Gen.  Greene  had  some  each  time,  and  it  was  particularly 
noted  to  the  quartermaster  at  the  quartermaster-general's  store 
in  camp."  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  at  your  stores,  what  was  done  with  the  four  I  miss.7 1  This 
was  to  Greene  himself.  He  must  not  have  our  table-cloths." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ingham,"  said  Fausta  Carter,  "  you  quite  convert  me. 
I  never  believed  you  before  when  you  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
interest  of  history  was  in  the  original  documents." 

1  Washington  to  Greene,  March  8, 1779. 
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HISTORICAL  scepticism,  as  it  takes 
its  rounds,  tries  its  hand  on  Wash- 
ington, of  course,  as  on  all  the  other 
heroes  who  have  been  worth  memory 
or  criticism.  We  have  not  yet  come 
so  far  as  the  time  which  Mr.  Theodore 
Parker  suggests,  in  his  amusing  and 
instructive  article  on  Strauss,  when 
people  shall  say  there  was  no  such 
man.  But  we  have  long  since  reached 
the  point  when  people  began  to  in- 
quire whether  this  man  were  such  a 
man  as  the  opinion  of  his  time,  and 
of  the  first  generation  after,  supposed 
him. 

"  You  have  set  him  pretty  high," 
said  Mr.  Carlyle  in  conversation. 
"  Can't  you  take  him  down  a  little  ?  " 

The  process  of  taking  him  down 
has  been  attempted  from  a  good  many 
quarters.  No  people  have  joined  in 
it  perhaps  more  readily,  though  in 
many  cases  unconsciously,  than  the 
biographers  of  the  men  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

We  have  been  told  on  one  side 
that  somebody  else  wrote  his  des- 
patches, and  that  he  could  not  write 
them  himself.  Then  it  is  frequently 
hinted  that  other  people  planned  his 
battles  ;  so  that  of  the  scanty  list  of 
his  successes  most  have  been  credited 
to  somebody  else,  sooner  or  later, 
though  nobody  seems  eager  to  take 
the  credit  of  his  reverses.  Just  now 
there  has  been  an  effort  made  in 
another  direction,  to  show  that  he  had 
not  the  claim  to  purity  of  morals 
which  the  older  school  of  critics  gen- 
erally granted. 

If  we  combined  together  all  such 
criticism  of  the  last  forty. years,  it 
would  present  Washington  as  rather 
a  dull,  well-meaning  Virginia  planter, 
to  whom  one  set  of  men  gave  great 


military  renown,  for  whom  another 
set  of  men  wrote  the  despatches  and 
state  papers  which  have  been  thought 
more  remarkable  than  his  exploits, 
and  to  whom  an  ignorant  country 
gave,  because  of  its  ignorance,  its 
rapturous  love  and  esteem.  There 
needs  but  one  step  more  to  relegate 
Washington  to  the  mysterious  world 
of  Homer  or  of  Odin. 

Against  this  drift  of  rather  com- 
monplace scepticism,  the  few  people 
who  have  taken  any  pains  to  acquaint 
themselves  either  with  Washington's 
life  or  his  writings,  stand  absolutely 
firm.  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr. 
Irving,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  lose  no 
chance  for  expressing,  not  simply 
rapturous  love,  but  their  solid  convic- 
tion that  here  was  a  first-rate  man. 
They  place  him  where  they  would 
place  few  other  men.  They  consider 
him  remarkable  in  mental  ability  J  of 
remarkable  moral  force,  as  swaying 
with  a  remarkable  power  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  thus  as 
deserving,  what  everybody  grants  he 
had,  a  remarkable  place  in  history. 
So  stoutly  does  Mr.  Bancroft  main- 
tain this  ground, — the  only  living 
representative  of  these  four,  —  that 
the  lesser  critics  find  fault  with  his 
history  on  the  ground  that  it  is  writ- 
ten simply  to  make  the  reputation  of 
Washington  and  of  Franklin. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  such  criticism  may  be 
substantially  answered  by  any  one 
who  wants  to  answer  them,  in  the 
careful  criticism  of  Washington's  own 
letters  while  they  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  easy  enough  now  to  see 
whether  he  could  write  a  despatch  or 
not,  when  he  had  nobody  at  hand  to 
help  him.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see 
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whether  he  were  substantially  the 
same  man  at  three  and  twenty  as  he 
was  at  five  and  forty.  And  when  one 
finds  that  in  1755  the  people  of  Vir- 
ghiia  were  as  enthusiastic  about  him 
as  the  people  of  the  country  were 
five  and  twenty  years  after,  one  be- 
lieves that  in  both  cases  there  were 
probably  the  same  grounds  for  enthu- 
siasm. 

When,  again,  one  finds  in  those  boy- 
despatches  the  same  habit  of  thought, 
the  same  solid  address  to  the  business 
in  hand,  the  same  certainty  that  a 
clear  statement  of  the  necessity  is 
the  first  step  towards  meeting  the 
exigency,  as  one  finds  in  the  des- 
patches of  the  -heavily-worked  corn- 
man  der-in-chief  a  generation  after ; 
when  one  finds  this,  he  believes  that 
the  boy,  after  he  became  a  man,  dic- 
tated the  despatch  or  inspired  the 
Keed  or  the  Hamilton  who  drew  it. 

We  acknowledge  some  surprise 
that  such  a  comparison  of  Washing- 
ton's early  and  later  work  has  not 
called  into  print  before  now  a  large 
number  of  his  papers  which  have 
never  been  published.  There  are  in 
existence  three  considerable  collec- 
tions of  Washington's  letters  in  manu- 
script, from  which  the  historians  have 
selected  such  information  as  they 
needed,  but  which  have  never  been 
printed  in  full.  Indeed,  only  short 
passages  from  them  have  ever  been 
in  print  at  all.  These  are,  first,  his 
original  letter-books,  of  which  Mr. 
Sparks's  copies  are  preserved  in  the 
most  admirable  manner  by  Mrs. 
Sparks,  in  that  priceless  collection  of 
the  materials  for  our  history  which 
she  has  placed  in  the  Library  of  Har- 
vard College.  The  second  is  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  mostly  on  agricul- 
ture, and  similar  economical  subjects, 
recently  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Carson 
Brevoort,  of  the  Long  Island  His- 


torical Society,  of  which  he  is  Presi- 
dent. The  third,  which  is  a  smaller 
collection  than  either  of  these,  is  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie- 
ty. This  consists  mostly  of  Wash- 
ington's letters  and  despatches  to 
Maj.-Gen.  Heath,  but  it  also  in- 
cludes other  papers  of  his  which  from 
various  sources  have  fallen  into  the 
Society's  hands.  There  are  of  course 
many  other  letters  of  Washington 
which  are  not  included  in  either  of 
these  collections.  But,  on  a  rough 
estimate,  we  should  say  that  these 
papers  alone  would  make  six  volumes 
of  the  size  of  the  volumes  of  Sparks's 
Washington. 

We  have  supposed  that  we  should 
best  illustrate  the  general  similarity 
of  the  early  and  of  the  late  des- 
patches, if  we  published  together, 
from  the  letter-book,  all  the  des- 
patches relating  to  the  campaign  in 
which  Braddock  was  defeated,  which 
have  not  been  printed  by  Mr.  Sparks. 

The  history  of  that  disastrous  cam- 
paign has  been  admirably  written 
once  and  again,  but  new  documents 
are  constantly  appearing  for  its  illus- 
tration. Mr.  Shea's  charming  little 
collection  of  French  documents,  pub- 
lished with  an  admirable  monograph 
by  himself  in  the  French  language, 
certainly  throws  new  light  upon  the 
whole  history.  It  is  a  curiously  com- 
plete little  story,  bringing  forward 
on  one  smaller  canvas  Washington, 
Gage,  Franklin,  Keppel,  in  their 
young  life ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  it  showed  them  all  about  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  larger  picture  of  history 
has  done.  This  ought  to  be  said  to 
Braddock's  credit,  when  he  is  blamed 
for  his  failure  to  comprehend  the 
country  in  which  he  was,  that  the 
two  Americans  whom  he  did  appre- 
ciate, whose  advice  he  took  within 
certain  limits,  and  of  whom  he  spoke 
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in  very  high  terms,  were  George 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Whatever  history  has  done  for  Brad- 
dock  in  other  regards,  she  has  certain- 
ly confirmed  his  judgment  there. 

BRADDOCK'S  CAMPAIGN. 

Gen.  Braddock  had  landed  on 
the  twentieth  of  February  at  Hamp- 
ton, having  sent  Sir  John  St.  Clair 
before  him  as  his  quarter-master- 
general.  Washington  was  at  Mount 
Vernon,  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  royal 
governors  after  the  campaign  of  the 
last  year,  and  holding  no  commission 
of  any  sort  in  the  army. 

The  transports  which  carried  a 
thousand  men  and  a  train  of  artillery 
passed  him,  as  he  was  chafing  in  his 
retirement,  up  to  Alexandria.  Once 
and  again  he  visited  Alexandria  him- 
self, as  the  army  was  preparing  for 
the  campaign  ;  and  having  intimated 
his  wish  to  join  the  expedition  as  a 
volunteer,  he  received  a  cordial  let- 
ter from  Capt.  Robert  Orme,  one  of 
Braddock's  aids,  inviting  Washing- 
ton to  join  Braddock's  staff,  3,t  the 
General's  order.  This  invitation  he 
cordially  accepted. 

At  this  period  Gov.  Dinwiddie  of 
Virginia,  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachu- 
setts, Gov.  Delancy  of  New  York, 
Gov.  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  and  Gov. 
Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  were  at  Al- 
exandria for  conference  with  Brad- 
dock. 

The  famous  Keppel,  then  a  commo- 
dore, commander  of  the  British  fleet, 
was  there  also.  Washington  was 
presented  to  all  these  gentlemen  ;  and 
Mr.  Irving  says  that  Shirley  struck 
him  as  the  model  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  statesman.  As  one  more  illustra- 
tion of  forgotten  reputations,  it  may 
be  said  that  Shirley  was  at  that  time 


in     high     favor     with     all     Young 
America.1 

To  this  period  belongs  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  explains  itself.  It 
will  be  understood  with  regard  to  all 
the  letters  which  we  print  in  this  ar- 
ticle, that  they  have  not  been  printed 
by  Mr.  Sparks  or  any  of  the  other 
collectors. 


To  the   Hon.    William   Bird, 

Westover. 

MOUNT  VERNON,   April  20,  1755. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  sorry  that  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  wait  upon 
you  at  Westover  last  Christmas.  I 
enjoyed  much  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  doing  it,  when  an  unex- 
pected accident  put  it  entirely  out  of 
my  power  to  comply,  either  with  my 
promise  or  inclination,  both  of  which 
prompted  me  to  make  the  visit. 

I  am  now  preparing  for,  and  shall 
in  a  few  days  set  off  to  serve  in,  the 
ensuing  campaign,  —  with  different 
views,  however,  from  those  I  had  be- 
fore ;  for  here  if  I  can  gain  any 
credit,  or  if  I  am  entitled  to  the  least 
countenance  and  esteem,  it  must  be 
from  serving  my  country  without  fee 

1  Neptune  and  Mars  in  council  sate 

To  humble  France's  pride, 
Whose  vain,  unbridled  insolence 
All  other  powers  defied. 

The  gods,  having  sat  in  deep  debate 

Upon  the  puzzling  theme, 
Broke  up  perplexed,  and  both  agreed 

Shirley  should  form  the  scheme. 

Shirley,  with  Britain's  glory  fired, 

Heaven's  favorite  smile  implored. 
"  Lot  Louisburg  return,"  he  said, 
"  Uuto  its  ancient  lord." 

These  stanzas,  with  five  more  like  them,  may 
he  found  in  The  Boston  News  Letter  for  Dec.  12, 
1745. 

2  Probably  the  son  of  William  Byrd,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Westover  Manuscript  [Petersburg, 
1841],  who  died  1744.  The  beautiful  estate  at 
Westover,  on  the  James  River,  in  the  shire  of 
Charles  City,  will  be  well  remembered  by  all 
travellers.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  was 
there  in  1782,  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  its  mag- 
nificence, its  beauty  and  its  society. 
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or  reward;  for,  I  can  truly  say,  I 
have  no  expectation  of  either.  To 
merit  its  esteem,  and  the  good 
wishes  of  my  friends,  is  the  sum 
of  my  ambition  ;  having  no  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  commission,  being 
well  assured  it  is  not  in  Gen. 
Braddock's  power  to  give  such  an  one 
as  I  would  accept  of :  the  command 
of  a  company  is  the  highest  commis- 
sion vested  in  his  gift.  He  was  so 
obliging  as  to  desire  my  company 
this  campaign  ;  has  honored  me  with 
particular  marks  of  his  esteem,  and 
kindly  invited  me  into  his  family,  a 
circumstance  which  will  ease  me  of 
expenses  that  must  otherwise  have 
accrued  in  furnishing  stores,  camp- 
equipage,  &c.  Whereas  the  cost  will 
now  be  easy  (comparatively  speak- 
ing), as  baggage,  horses,  tents,  and 
some  other  necessaries,  will  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  the  charge. 

Yet  to  have  a  family  just  settling, 
and  in  the  confusion  1 
think  me   worthy  of  their  inquiries, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Braddock  set  out  from  Alexan- 
dria, which  was  still  called  Bell  Haven 
in  conversation,  on  the  20th  of 
April.  Washington  remained  behind 
a  few  days,  arranging  his  affairs ;  and 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  him,  as  he  was 
following  Braddock  to  Fredericktown, 
in  the  following  letter,  written  to 
Mrs.  Fairfax.  We  believe  Bullskin  2 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  now 
famous  Bull  Run,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  But  of  this  the  Virginia 
historians  must  inform  us,  as  well  as 
on  the  relationship  of  Miss  Dent  to 
Mrs.  Gen.  Grant. 

1  A  gap  in  the  letter-book. 

2  An  estate  left  him  by  his  brother,  Lawrence 
Washington. 


To  Mrs.  Fairfax,  Belvoir. 

BCLLSKIN,  April  30,  1755. 

DEAR  MADAM,  —  In  order  to  en- 
gage your  correspondence,  I  think  it 
is  incumbent  on  me  to  deserve  it ; 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  do,  by  em- 
bracing the  earliest  and  every  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  you. 

It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
pleasure  that  a  correspondence  of 
this  kind  would  afford  me :  let  it  suf- 
fice to  say,  a  correspondence  with 
my  friends  is  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion I  expect  to  enjoy  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign ;  and  that  from 
none  shall  I  derive  such  satisfaction 
as  from  yours,  for  to  you  I  stand 
indebted  for  many  obligations. 

If  an  old  proverb  will  apply  to  my 
case,  I,  shall  close  with  success ;  for 
no  man  could  have  made  a  worse  be- 
ginning than  I  have  done.  Out  of 
four  horses  which  I  brought  from 
home,  one  I  have  killed  outright,  and 
the  other  three  are  rendered  unfit  for 
use ;  so  that  I  have  been  detained 
here  three  days  already,  and  how 
much  longer  I  may  continue  to  be 
so,  time  can  only  discover. 

I  jjmst  beg  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Fairfax,  Miss  Dent,  and  others 
that  think  me  worthy  of  their  in- 
quiries. I  am,  madam,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  to 
which  Mrs.  Fairfax  this  letter  is  ad- 
dressed ;  but  we  suppose  it  to  be  Mrs. 
George  William  Fairfax,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Carey  of  Hampton.  It  is 
her  sister  of  whom  Mr.  Irving  savs 
that  her  charms  seemed  to  have 
caused  a  slight  fluttering  in  Washing- 
ton's bosom  at  a  time  when  he  was 
suffering  from  the  sorrows. of  his  pas- 
sion for  the  unknown  "lowland 
beauty."  Mr.  living's  conjecture  is, 
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that  the  lowland  beauty  was  Miss 
Grimes  of  Westmoreland,  mother,  as 
he  says,  of  "Lighthorse  Harry  Lee." 
Washington  joined  Braddock  at  Fred- 
ericktown  (the  Fredericktown  of  Baf- 
bara  Freitchie)  ;  and  here,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  he  was  proclaimed  one  of  the 
general's  aids  officially.  At  Freder- 
icktown there  was  long  delay  for  pro- 
visions and  wagons,  and  it  was  here 
that  Franklin  met  Braddock  and  won 
his  favor.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  rescue  from  a  contemporary 
pamphlet  which  is,  we  suppose,  unique, 
a  description  of  the  impression  which 
Franklin  and  his  companions  made 
on  an  ignorant  soldier  in  the  English 
army. 

The  passage  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  Franklin's  biographers.  The  curi- 
ous pamphlet  from  which  it  was  taken 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Rich  for  Harvard 
College  in  1841.  It  consists  of  five1 
letters,  from  which  we  copy  these  pas- 
sages from  the  last.  It  was  printed 
in  1755,  immediately  after  Braddock's 
reverses  were  known.  Mr.  Sargent 
speaks  of  examining  it  after  the  text 
of  his  monograph  on  Braddock  was  re- 
peated, but  he  quotes  from  it  the  re- 
mark that  Braddock's  cooks  could 
make  a  ragout  out  of  a  pair  of  boots. 

>:    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FIVE  QUAKERS. 

Letter  V. 

DEAR    SIR, — In    my   last   I    ac- 

!  quainted  you  with    the  joyful    news 

that  our  general  resolved  not  to    be 

any  longer  put  upon   by  the  Virgin- 

'  ians,  orders  were  given  for  our  march 

back,  but  the   day  before    that    was 

appointed  there  arrived  five  Quakers 

decently    dressed,    they     were     pure 

;•  plump  men,  on  brave  fat  horses  which, 

iby  the    way,    were    the    first    plump 

!  creatures  I  had  seen  in  this  country. 

;  Then  as  I  told  you  before,  I  believed 


Virginia  was  peopled  bg  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine,  but  these  Quakers  seem  to  come 
from  the  land  of  Gosh  en,  they  looked 
like  Christian  people ;  they  went 
directly  to  his  Excellence,  and  curios- 
ity carried  us  all  to  the  general 
quarters.  They  came  with  thanks 
to  the  general  from  the  people  of  Pen- 
silvania,  for  the  great  labour  he  had 
gone  through  in  advancing  so  far  into 
the  wilderness  for  the  protection  of 
his  Majesty's  dutiful  subjects.  They 
acquainted  him  further,  that  they  had 
been  cutting  roads  to  meet  him  with 
a  number  of  waggons  loaded  with 
flour,  cheese,  bacon,  and  other  pro- 
vision, tho'  this  was  good  news  I 
did  but  half  like  it,  I  fear'd  it  would 
occasion  our  stay,  and  prevent  our 
marching  back  ;  besides  it  was  omi- 
nous, your  cheese  and  your  bacon 
being  the  baits  that  draw  rats  to  de- 
struction, and  it  proved  but  too  true  ; 
this  bait  drew  us  into  a  trap,  where 
happy  was  he  that  came  off  with  the 
loss  of  his  tail  only.  This  evening 
we  saw  the  road  and  waggons,  and 
the  men  eat,  this  was  a  duty  so  long 
disused,  that  it  was  a  tour  of  fatigue 
to  the  teeth.  The  fellows  who  drove 
the  waggons,  tho'  they  would  have 
made  but  a  shabby  figure  amongst  our 
Hampshire  carters,  yet  here  they 
looked  like  angels  compared  with  the 
long,  lank,  yellow-faced  Virginians, 
who  at  best  are  a  half-starved,  ragged, 
dirty  set ;  if  by  accident  they  can 
clear  enough  by  their  tobacco  to  buy 
a  coat,  they  rather  chuse  a  half-wore 
gaudy  rag,  than  a  substantial  coarse 
cloth,  or  kersey ;  they  are  the  very 
opposites  to  the  Pensilvanians,  who 
buy  coats  of  cloth  so  strong  as  to  last 
as  long  as  the  garments  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  march  through  the  des- 
ert 5  a  co'at  serves  a  man  for  his  life 
and  yet  looks  fresh,  but  this  comes 
from  their  never  wearing  them  at 
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home  ;  when  out  of  sight  they  work 
half  naked.  They  are  a  very  frugal 
people,  and  if  they  were  not  so  would 
be  as  beggarly  as  their  neighbours 
the  Virginians. 

But  to  return  to  our  Quakers,  the 
Chief  of  them  told  the  general  that 
he  fear'd  greatly  for  the  safety  of  the 
army  ;  that  the  woods,  the  further  we 
went,  would  be  the  more  dangerous  ; 
and  the  French  were  a  subtle  and  dar- 
ing enemy,  and  would  not  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  surprizing  us ;  that 
the  further  we  went  the  more  difficult 
it  would  be  to  supply  us  with  provis- 
ions, and  that  the  country  was  not 
worth  keeping,  much  less  conquering. 
The  French  not  yet  knowing  our 
force  were  in  terror,  and  if  he  sent 
would  perhaps  come  into  a  treaty; 
that  peace  was  a  heavenly  tiling  ;  and 
as  for  the  country  in  dispute  it  was 
misrepresented  by  those  projectors, 
who  had  some  private  advantage  ;  for 
it  was  fit  for  none  but  Indians,  the 
soil  bad,  far  from  the  sea,  and  navi- 
gation ;  therefore  he  thought  if  the 
French  would  abandon  and  destroy 
their  forts  and  we  do  the  same,  and 
leave  the  lands  to  their  rightful 
owners  the  Indians,  on  condition  that 
that  nation  should  pay  some  furrs  and 
deer  skins,  by  way  of  tribute,  to  our 
most  gracious  King  George,  a  pacifi- 
cation might  be  established  till  the 
matter  was  made  up  before  his  Maj- 
esty. That  General  Oglethorp  had 
in  that  manner  settled  all  differences 
with  the  Spaniards  on  the  southern 
frontiers,  towards  Florida,  and  the 
Accord  lasted  to  this  day;  on  the  other 
hand  he  said,  that  if  the  French  re- 
fused, then  the  Indians,  who  are  a 
free  and  warlike  nation,  and  much  too 
powerful  to  be  despised,  would  proba- 
bly take  our  side  ;  if  we  would  pull 
down  the  French  Forts,  and  our  own 


also,  they  would  be  the  Guard  of  our 
colonies  with  very  small  expence  to 
England. 

The  General  not  only  heard  this 
proposal  with  pleasure,  and  communi- 
cated it  to  most  of  the  officers,  but 
doubted  if  he  had  power  to  execute 
it.  Some  of  the  braggadocio  Virgin- 
ians, who  last  year  ran  away  so  stoutly, 
began  to  clamor  against  the  Quakers 
and  the  General ;  so  we  marched ; x  on 
the  General  got  as  far  as  the  meadows, 
where,  to  hasten  our  march,  he  forti- 
fied and  intrenched  a  camp,  and  left 
the  heavy  baggage,  sick  mer,  and 
spare  provision,  &c.,  and  to  cover  our 
communication,  he  left  Colonel  Dun- 
bar  with  eight  hundred  men. 

As  early  as  the  14th  of  May,  Wash- 
ington was  at  Fort  Cumberland  (our 
Cumberland)  ;  and  from  this  place  he 
writes  the  following  letters  on  the 
fourteenth  to  his  brother  and  to  Maj. 
Carlyle :  — 

FROM     GEORGE     TO      AUGUSTINE 
WASHINGTON. 

To    Colonel  Augustine   Washington, 

Westmoreland  County. 

FORT  CUMBERLAND,  14th  May,  1755. 

DEAR  BROTHER,  —  I  left  home  the 
twenty-fourth  of  last  month,  and 
overtook  the  General  at  Fredericktown 
in  Maryland ;  from  whence  we  pro- 
ceed by  slow  marches  to  this  place, 
where,  I  fear,  we  shall  remain  some 
time,  for  want  of  horses  and  carriages 
to  carry  our  baggage,  &c.,  over  the 
mountains ;  but  more  especially  for 
want  of  forage,  as  it  cannot  be  im- 
agined that  so  many  horses  as  we 
require  will  be  subsisted  without  a 
great  deal. 

We  hear  nothing  particular  from 
the  Ohio,  except  that  the  French  are 
in  hourly  expectation  of  being  joined 

1  This  punctuation  follows  the  original. 
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by  a  large  body  of  Indians ;  but  I 
fancy  they  will  find  themselves  so 
warmly  attacked  in  other  places,  that 
it  will  not-be  convenient  for  them  to 
spare  many. 

I  am  treated  with  freedom,  not  in- 
consistent with  respect,  by  the  General 
and  his  family.  I  have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  I  shall  spend  my 
time  more  agreeably  than  profitably 
during  the  campaign,  —  as  I  con- 
ceive a  little  experience  will  be  my 
chief  reward. 

Please  to  give  my  love  to  my  sister, 
&c. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affection- 
ate brother, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON     TO      MAJOR 
CAKLYLE. 

To   Major  John  Carlyle,  present  at 

Wdliamsburgh. 

FORT  CUMBERLAND,  14th  of  May,  1755. 

SIR,  —  I  overtook  the  General  at 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  him  by  way  of  Winches- 
ter to  this  place,  which  gave  him  a 
good  opportunity  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  the  route,  antl  of  damning  *  it  very 
heartily.  Col.  D  unbar' s  regiment 
was  also  obliged  to  re-cross  at  Con- 
nogogee,  and  come  down  within  six 
miles  of  Winchester  to  take  the  new 
road  to  Will's  Creek,  which,  from  the 
absurdity  of  it,  was  laughable  enough. 

We  are  to  halt  here  till  forage  can 
be  brought  from  Philadelphia,  which 
I  suppose  will  introduce  the  month  of 
June ;  and  then  we  are  to  proceed 
upon  our  tremendous  undertaking  of 
transporting  the  heavy  artillery  over 
the  mountains,'  which,  I  believe,  will 
compose  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the 
campaign  ;  for,  as  to  any  apprehen- 

i  "Contemning"  says  the  letter-book,  but  Mr. 
Irving  read  '•  damning." 


sions  of  the  enemy,  I  think  they  are 
more  to  be  provided  against  than  re- 
garded, as  I  fancy  the  French  will 
be  obliged  to  draw  their  force  from 
the  Ohio,  to  repel  the  attack  from  the 
north  under  the  command  of  Gov. 
Shirley,  &c.,  who  will  make  three  dif- 
ferent attempts  immediately. 

I  could  wish  to  hear  what  the  as- 
sembly and  others  have  done  and  are 
doing,  together  with  such  other  oc- 
currences as  have  happened  since  my 
departure. 

I  am  in  very  great  want  of  boots, 
and  have  desired  my  brother  John  to 
purchase  a  pair  and  send  them  by 
you,  who  I  hope  will  contrive  to  get 
them  to  me  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity. 

I  have  written  to  my  old  correspond- 
ent, Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  must  beg  my 
compliments  to  my  good  friend  Dai- 
ton,  &c. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  detention  into  June  took 
place.  It  was  at  Cumberland  and 
Will's  Creek  that  Braddock  met  the 
Indian  chiefs  and  made  his  treaties 
with  them.  Washington  was  sent 
across  the  State  of  Virginia  to  Wil- 
liamsburg  to  bring  on  four  thousand 
pounds  for  the  military  chest.  After 
his  return  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  his  mother.  It  seems  that  the 
conveniences  of  slavery  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  needing  German  help, 
nor  the  exigencies  of  a  campaign 
hinder  her  from  calling  on  her  son  to 
help  her.  How  curious  the  fortunes 
of  American  history !  The  earliest 
Winthrop  papers  in  New  England, 
like  these  earliest  memorials  of 
Washington,  are  lighted  up  by  nego- 
tiations for  "  help "  for  the  ladies 
who  are  alluded  to. 
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GEORGE     WASHINGTON     TO      HIS 
MOTHER. 

To  Mrs.  Washington. 

NEAR  FRKDERICKSBURG,  CAMP  AT  WILL'S 
CREEK,  7th  June,  1755. 

HON'D  MADAM,  —  I  was  favored 
with  your  letter,  by  Mr.  Dick,  and 
am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
provide  you  with  a  Dutch  servant,  or 
the  butter,  agreeably  to  your  desire. 
We  are  quite  out  of  the  part  of  the 
country  wherein  either  is  to  be  had, 
there  being  few  or  no  inhabitants 
where  we  now  lie  encamped ;  and 
butter  cannot  be  had  here  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  army. 

I  am  sorry  it  was  not  in  my  pow- 
er to  call  upon  you  as  I  went  to  or 
returned  from  Williamsburgh.  The 
business  that  I  went  upon  (viz.,  mon- 
ey for  the  army)  would  not  suffer  an 
hour's  delay. 

I  hope  you  will  spend  the  chief 
part  of  your  time  at  Mount  Vernon, 
as  you  have  proposed  to  do ;  where,  I 
am  certain,  every  thing  will  be  or- 
dered as  much  for  your  satisfaction 
as  possible,  in  the  situation  we  are  in 
there. 

There  is  a  detachment  of  five  hun- 
dred men  marched  from  this  camp 
toward  the  Alleghany,  —  to  prepare 
the  roads,  &c.,  &c. ;  it  is  imagined  the 
main  body  will  move  in  about  five 
days'  time. 

As  nothing  else  remarkable  occurs 
to  me,  I. shall  conclude  (after  begging 
my  love  and  compliments  to  all 
friends),  dear  madani, 

Your  most  aff'e  and  dutiful  son, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  arm}-  moved  from  the  camp  at 
Will's  Creek  on  the  10th  of  June, 
reached  the  Little  Meadows  on  the 
16th,  left  Washington  sick  at  Youghio- 
geny  on  the  24th,  and  on  the  4th  of 


July  encamped  at  Thickety  Run. 
From  this  point  the  army  moved 
slowly,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  Wash- 
ington overtook  them  just  in  time  for 
the  massacre.  Braddock  had  been 
a  month  in  inarching  little  more  than 
a  hundred  miles.  Horace  Walpole, 
who  in  a  cant  phrase  of  the  time  had 
called  Braddock  u  an  Iroquois,"  says 
of  this  march  truly  enough,  that 
l<  Braddock  does  not  march  as  if  he 
was  at  all  impatient  to  be  scalped." 
But  the  end  had  now  come. 

We  do  not  propose  to  reproduce  the 
history  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Shea,  in 
the  French  monograph  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  which  seems  to  be  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  there  was  no  ambuscade 
on  the  part  of  the  French. 

Beaujeu,  their  commander,  would 
have  been  glad  to  check  Braddock's 
advance  at  the  crossing  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  which  the  French  writers  call 
Malangeule.  Mr.  Shea  says  in  French, 
"  The  hesitation  of  the  savages  (Beau- 
jeu's  allies)  delayed  his  march  so 
long,  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  passed  the  place  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  ambuscade.  He 
had  no  choice  left  him  but  to  attack 
the  English  in  front.  The  English  and 
American  historians  in  general,  and 
among  others  Irving,  Everett,  and 
Lossing  recently,  speak  of  this  attack 
as  from  an  ambuscade.  This  is  an 
error.  The  French  army,  if  that  mav 
be  called  an  army  which  Washington 
calls  a  handful  of  Frenchmen,  threw 
itself  in  open  sight  upon  the  English 
advance.  Beaujeu  was  at  the  head 
of  his  braves,  dressed  as  a  Canadian 
chasseur,  and  distinguished  as  an  offi- 
cer by  his  gorget.  After  the  first  dis- 
charge he  divided  his  forces,  and 
attacked  the  English  on  both  flanks, 
taking  care  to  cover  himself  by  trees. 
The  English  stood  firmly,  and  tried  to 
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maintain  themselves  with  their  artil- 
lery and  musketry.  Beaujeu  fell  dead 
with  the  Sieur  de  Carqueville,  his 
lieutenant.  La  Perade,  Sieur  de 
Parieux,  ensign,  and  the  Sieur  de  Her- 
tel,  cadet,  were  wounded.  But  the  car- 
bines of  the  French  and  the  savages 
made  a  terrible  slaughter  in  the  Eng- 
lish ranks.  The  officers  fell  on  all 
sides.  When  the  savages  saw  that 
the  enemy  dared  not  pursue  them, 
they  threw  themselves  upon  them 
tomahawk  in  hand.  The  rout  then 
became  general." 

We  have  Washington's  own  ac- 
count of  this  battle  in  two  or  three 
letters,  one  of  which  Mr.  Sparks  has 
printed.  Another  of  them,  of  which 
he  cites  a  part  in  a  foot-note,  is  his 
letter  to  Gov.  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia, 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
character  of  an  official  report.  As 
such,  Dinwiddie  published  it  at -the 
time  ;  and  it  appears  in  the  contem- 
porary Virginian,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  papers,  as  a  letter  from  a  Vir- 
ginian officer.  Mr.  Sargent,  the  ac- 
complished historian  of  Braddock's 
Defeat,  quotes  from  this  letter  as  he 
found  it  in  u  The  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette," the  fine  phrase,  "  The  Virginia 
officers  and  troops  behaved  like  men 
and  died  like  soldiers."  But  he  was 
not  aware  that  in  these  words  he  was 
quoting  the  language  of  the  first  sol- 
dier of  Virginia.  Mr.  Irving  has  the 
same  letter,  and  used  it.  We  copy  it 
now  from  the  original  letter-book,  not 
remembering  to  have  seen  the  whole 
of  it  in  print  elsewhere. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON    TO     GOV. 
DINWIDDIE. 

To  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Esq., 
Williamsburyh. 

FORT  CUMBERLAND,  July  18, 1755. 

HONORABLE  SIR,  —  As  I  am  favored 
with  an  opportunity,  I  should  think 


myself  inexcusable  was  I  to  omit 
giving  you  some  account  of  our  late 
engagement  with  the  French  on  the 
Monongahela,  the  ninth  instant. 

We  continued  our  march  from  Fort 
Cumberland  to  Frazer's  (which  is 
within  .seven  miles  of  Du  Quesne) 
without  meeting  any  extraordinary 
event,  having  only  a  straggler  or  two 
picked  up  by  the  French  Indians. 
When  we  came  to 'this  place  we  were 
attacked  (very  unexpectedly)  by 
about  three  hundred  French  and 
Indians.  Our  numbers  consisted  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  well-armed 
men,  chiefly  regulars,  who  were  imme- 
diately struck  with  such  an  incon- 
ceivable panic,  that  nothing  but  con-* 
fusion  and  disobedience  of  orders 
prevailed  among  them.  The  officers 
in  general  behaved  with  incompara- 
ble bravery,  for  which  they  greatly 
suffered ;  there  being  near  sixty 
killed  and  wounded,  a  large  propor- 
tion out  of  the  number  we  had. 

The  Virginia  companies  behaved 
like  men  and  died  like  soldiers  ;  for, 
I  believe,  out  of  three  companies 
that  were  on  the  ground  that  day, 
scarce  thirty  were  left  alive.  Capt. 
Peyroune  and  all  his  officers  down 
to  a  corporal  were  killed.  Capt. 
Poison  had  almost  as  hard  a  fate,  for 
only  one  of  his  escaped. 

In  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of 
the  regular  troops  (so  called)  exposed 
those  who  were  inclined  to  do  their 
duty  to  almost  certain  death  ;  and  at 
length,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
contrary,  [they]  broke  and  ran  as 
sheep  before  hounds,  leaving  the  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  provisions,  bag- 
gage, and  in  short  every  thing,  a 
prey  to  the  enemy  ;  and  when  we  en- 
deavored to  rally  them  in  hopes  of 
regaining  the  ground  and  what  we 
had  left  upon  it,  it  was  with  as  little 
success  as  if  we  had  attempted  to 
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have  stopped  the  wild  bears  of  the 
mountains,  or  rivulets  with  our  feet ; 
for  they  would  break  by  in  despite  of 
every  effort  that  could  be  made  to 
prevent  it. 

The  General  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  and  breast,  of  which  he 
died  three  days  after;  his  two  aides- 
de-camp  were  both  wounded,  but  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovering.  Col. 
Barton  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  are 
also  wounded,  and  I  hope  will  get 
over  it.  Sir  Peter  Halket,  with  many 
other  brave  officers,  were  killed  in  the 
field.  It  is  supposed  that  we  had 
three  hundred  or  more  killed  :  about 
that  number  we  brought  off  wounded; 
and  it  is  conjectured  (I  believe  with 
much  truth)  that  two-thirds  of  both 
received  their  shot  from  our  own  cow- 
ardly regulars,1  who  gathered  them- 
selves into  a  body,  contrary  to  orders, 
ten  or  twelve  deep ;  would  then  fire 
and  shoot  down  the  men  before  them. 

I  tremble  at  the  consequence  that 
this  defeat  may  have  upon  our  back 
settlers,  who,  I  suppose,  will  all  leave 
their  habitations,  unless  there  are  prop- 
er measures  taken  for  their  security. 

Col.  Dunbar,  who  commands  at 
present,  intends,  as  soon  as  his  men 
are  reunited  at  this  place,  to  continue 
his  march  to  Philadelphia  for  winter 
quarters :  consequently  there  will  be 
no  men  left  here,  unless  it  is  the 
shattered  remains  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  who  are  totally  inadequate  to 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 

As  Capt.  Orrne  is  writing  to  you, 
however,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will 
give  you  a  circumstantial  account  of 
all  things ;  which  will  make  it  need- 
less for  me  to  add  more  than  that  I 
am,  honorable  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

GEOIIGE  WASHINGTON. 


!It   was   supposed    that  Gen.  Braddock  was 
shot  by  one  of  his  own  men. 


The  terror  inflicted  by  this  repulse 
knew  no  bounds.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  seven  days  the  army  retreated 
over  the  road  which  it  had  taken 
a  month  to  cross.  Tobias  Smollett 
says  of  the  whole,  "It  was  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  victory  that 
ever  was  obtained,  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary flight  that  ever  was  made.'' 

The  contemporary  view  of  the  bat- 
tle and  the  retreat,  after  it  was  fairly 
known,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  letter  of  the  celebrated 
Keppel,  never  published  till  no\v. 
We  are  permitted  to  copy  it  from  the 
autograph  in  the  collections  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  Kep- 
pel, as  we  have  said,  had  convoyed 
the  transports  to  Virginia.  He  now 
writes  to  Gov.  Lawrence  of  Nova 
Scotia,  —  the  Gov.  Lawrence  of 
"  Evangeline."  Lawrence  must  have 
got  this  letter  just  in  the  midst  of  the 
Evangeline  misery.  For  it  was  on 
the  fifth  September,  ten  days  after 
Keppel  wrote,  that  the  peasants  of 
Beau-Sejour  were  assembled  at  Grand 
Pre  to  receive  his  Majesty's  orders  for 
their  exile,  and  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember that  their  removal  began. 

COMMODORE     KEPPEL     TO  GOVERNOR 

LAWRENCE. 
SEAHORSE,  AT  SEA,  July  26, 1755 

I  have  received  the  favor  of  several 
different  letters  from  you  upon  his 
Majesty's  service,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  sailing  to  your  port ;  but  first 
the  melancholy  report  of  the  defeat  of 
the  king's  troops  under  Gen.  Braddock 
stopped  me,  and  immediately  after,  re- 
ceiving Admiral  Boscawen's  orders,  I 
am  prevented  having  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you ;  but  I  must  give  you  joy 
of  your  being  so  much  more  effectually 
guarded. 

Between  the  first  report  of  the 
General's  death  and  any  confirmation 
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of  the  story,  there  was  a  space  of  ten 
days,  which  gave  me  flattering  hopes 
tli at  it  was  only  report ;  but  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  it  by  express  from  Will's  Creek. 
I  imagine,  although  it  is  a  melancholy 
subject,  you  would  be  glad  of  the  par- 
ticulars, and  have  enclosed  you  a  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Orme,  Gen.  Brad- 
dock's  aide-de-camp  to  me,  and  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Washington's  (who  was  like- 
wise the  General's  aide-de-camp}  to 
Gov.  Dinwiddie.  Great  blame  and 
shame  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  pri- 
vate men  of  poor  Sir  Peter  Halket  and 
Col.  Dunbar's  regiment  that  was  upon 
the  spot.  The  loss  of  the  artillery \_sic~] 
is  irretrievable,  as  it  enables  the  French 
to  fortify  themselves  so  strongly ;  and  I 
fear  very  much  the  credit  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms  among  the  Indians  will  now 
be  lost.  A  number  of  unhappy  circum- 
stances will  attend  this  defeat :  it  may 
affect  Gen.  Shirley  in  his  attack 
against  Niagara,  as  well  as  many  other 
operations  that  were  proposed. 

I  give  you  joy  that  your  expedition 
up  the  Bay  has  succeeded  so  well ; 
and  I  wish,  sir,  you  may  always  be  as 
successful.  I  am  too  far  to  receive 
your  commands  from  England,  and 
am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

A.  KEPPEL. 

Braddock's  defeat  found  its  way 
into  fiction;  and  among  the  books 
to  illustrate  it,  in  Mr.  Winsor's  use- 
ful catalogue  of  books  of  historical 
fiction,  must  be  named  Sandford  and 
Merton.  Here  is  the  account  of  the 
battle,  as  a  wandering  soldier  tells  it 
there.  There  are  some  points  in  this 
little  narrative  which  look  as  though 
Mr.  Day  had  really  talked  with  some 
soldier  who  had  been  on  the  ground. 

"  We  entered  a  swampy  valley  sur- 


rounded by  shade.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  continue  our  march  without 
disordering  our  ranks ;  and  part  of 
the  army  extended  itself  beyond  the 
rest,  while  another  part  of  the  line 
involuntarily  fell  behind. 

"  While  the  officers  were  rectifying 
the  disorder  of  their  men,  a  sudden 
noise  of  musketry  was  heard  in  front, 
which  stretched  about  twenty  of  our 
men  upon  the  field.  The  soldiers  in- 
stinctively fired  towards  the  part 
whence  they  were  attacked,  and  in- 
stantly fell  back  in  disorder.  But  it 
was  equally  in  vain  to  retreat  or  to 
go  forward;  for  it  now  appeared  that 
we  were  completely  hemmed  in.  On 
every  side  resounded  the  peals  of 
scattering  fire,  that  thinned  our 
ranks.  After  a  few  unavailing  dis- 
charges, the  ranks  were  broken,  and 
all  subordination  lost.  The  woods 
resounded  with  cries  and  groans,  and 
fruitless  attempts  of  our  gallant  of- 
ficers to  rally  their  men.  By  inter- 
vals was  heard  the  yell  of  the  victo- 
rious savages,  who  now  began  to 
leave  the  covert,  and  hew  down  those 
who  fled  with  unrelenting  cruelty. 
Those  who  stood  and  those  who  fled 
were  exposed  to  equal  danger ;  those 
who  kept  their  rank,  and  endeavored 
to  repel  the  enemy,  exposed  their 
persons  to  their  fire,  and  were  suc- 
cessively shot  down,  as  happened  to 
most  of  our  unfortunate  officers ; 
while  those  •  who  fled  frequently 
rushed  upon  death. 

"  A  small  number  of  Highlanders 
sheltered  themselves  behind  the  near- 
est trees,  and  began  to  fire  with  more 
success  at  the  enemy,  who  now  ex- 
posed themselves  with  less  reserve. 
This  seemed  to  confound  them  ;  and, 
had  not  the  panic  been  so  general,  it 
is  possible  that  this  effort  might  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  fight ;  for, 
in  another  quarter,  the  provincial 
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troops  behaved  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  and,  though  deserted  by  the 
European  forces,  effected  their  own 
retreat. 

"  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope 
for  victorjr,  or  even  safety  :  the  ranks 
were  broken  on  every  side,  the 
greater  part  of  our  officers  slain  or 
wounded,  and  our  general  had  ex- 
piated with  his  life  his  fatal  rash- 
ness." 

"  The  whole  transaction/'  says 
Franklin,  "  gave  us  our  first  suspicion 
that  our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess 
of  British  regular  troops  had  not 
been  well  founded."  Col.  Dunbar, 
who  was  left  in  command  by  the 
death  of  Braddock  and  others,  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  terrified  as  any 
of  his  men.  He  continued  his  flight 
to  Philadelphia. 

We  have  no  purpose  of  writing  the 
life  of  Washington  for  that  wretched 
summer.  Mr.  Irving  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  in  that  regard,  so  mas- 
terly is  his  narrative,  and  so  skilfully 
enlivened  by  every  scrap  of  an  anec- 
dote which  survives.1  Our  wish  is 
simply  to  print  all  the  Washington 
letters  which  belong  to  that  campaign 
which  have  not  been  published  in  the 
collections,  and  to  give  to  these  the 
necessary  explanations.  The  next  in 
the  series  is  to  his  fellow-aid,  Major 
Orrne,  with  whom  he  always  re- 
tained an  intimate  regard.  What  an 
Egachee  is  we  do  not  know. 

WASHINGTON   TO    ORME. 

To  Robert  Orme,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  July  28, 1755. 
MY  DEAR  ORME,  —  I   arrived    at 
home  the  day  before  yesterday,  with- 
out meeting  with  an  Egachee  or  any 

1  It  may  be  observed  that  Carlyle  in  his  Freder- 
ick the  Great  has  a  MS.  authority  which  our  histo- 
rians have  not  used,  which  is  the  original  from 
which  the  Government  Gazette  of  the  day  was 
compiled. 


other  remarkable  event.  I  called  at 
Bellhaven,1  on  purpose  to  acquaint 
Major  Carlyle  with  your  desire,  who 
will  use  all  possible  means  to  procure 
a  vessel ;  though  I  fear  it  will  be 
difficult  to  do  it  at  present,  as  the 
shipping  are  most  of  them  employed 
in  transposing  tobacco  from  the  dif- 
ferent warehouses  to  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  relate  the  differ- 
ent accounts  that  were  given  of  our 
late  unhappy  engagement,  all  of 
which  tend  greatly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  poor  deceased  general, 
who  is  censured  on  all  hands. 

As  I  have  no  certain  conveyance 
for  this  letter,  I  shall  only  add  my 
sincere  compliments  to  Morris,  Bur- 
ton, Gage  and  Dobson ;  and  shall 
take  another  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  being 
more  particular.  I  am,  my  dear 
Orme, 

Your  truly  affectionate 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

In  continuation — I  should  take  it 
[as]  particularly  kind,  if  Morris 
would  get  the  orders  copied  from  the 
16th  of  June  to  the  9th  of  July, 
and  send  them  to  me  by  the  first 
safe  conveyance. 

Now  began  the  preparation  by  the 
colony  for  its  own  defence.  The 
home  government  was  teaching  the 
colonists,  in  some  bitter  experiences, 
that  they  would  have  to  take  care  for 
themselves.  On  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust. Washington  received  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
with  a  right  to  appoint  his  own  field- 
officers.  This,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  was  a  handsome  .compliment, 
pressed  by  the  Assembly  in  face  of 
the  governor's  preference  for  Col. 

1  Alexandria. 
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James.  Washington  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Winchester.  And  at 
Winchester  we  must  leave  these  in- 
teresting memorials  of  his  young  life. 
There  are  letters  to  Lighthorse  Har- 
ry,—  long  letters  on  enlisting  Indi- 
ans, various  despatches  showing  how 
eager  he  was  in  "  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice," and  terrible  indignation  in  a 
great  popular  panic,  which  set  all 
Virginia  of  the  Valley  running  away. 
We  do  not  remember  that  any  of 
the  "  American  poets "  have  ever 
celebrated  Washington  under  his  In- 
dian name.  It  seems  from  a  letter 
to  Capt.  Montour  that  the  Indians 
had  given  to  him  the  name  of  Conoto- 
caurious. 

WASHINGTON  TO  CAPT.  MONTOUR. 
WINCHESTER,  Oct.  10,  1755. 
.  .  .  Recommend  me  kindly  to  our 
good  friend. Monocatoothe  and  others. 
Tell  them  how  happy  it  would  make 
Conotocaurious  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  shaking  them  by  the  hand  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  how  glad  he 
would  be  to  treat  with  them  as 
brothers  of  our  great  king  beyond 
the  waters. 

We  have  already  seen  what  the 
great  king  beyond  the  waters, 
George  II.,  said  of  Washington,  the 
only  time,  probably,  that  he  ever 
spoke  of  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
Washington,  in  a  patriotic  letter  to 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in 
1754,  called  George  "the  best  of 
kings."  Mr.  Thackeray,  with  rather 
better  opportunities  for  judging,  calls 
George  "the  old  pagan,"  "the  strut- 
ting turkey-cock,"  "the  little  old 
Bajazet,"  and  characterizes  him  as 
"  one  who  had  neither  dignity,  learn- 
ing, morals,  nor  wit ;  who  tainted  a 
great  society  by  a  bad  example  ;  who 
in  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  was  gross, 
10 


low,  and  sensual."  At  first  glance 
this  seems  a  good  way  off  from  "  the 
best  of  kings."  But  when  one  re- 
members that  Washington  was  prob- 
ably thinking  of  the  kings  of  his 
own  day,  —  say  of  August  of  Sax- 
ony, Frederic  of  Prussia,  Louis  XV., 
and  George  II.,  one  sees  that  he 
had  a  delicate  line  to  draw.  Per- 
haps in  that  company  George  II.  was 
"  best  of  kings." 

DESPATCHES    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

For  comparison  with  these  early 
papers,  we  now  print,  also  from  let- 
ters which  have  never  before  been 
published  in  any  of  the  collections, 
some  of  the  more  characteristic  of 
the  despatches  written  in  the  war. 
The  Braddock  letters  show  what 
Washington  was  as  a  boy  of  twenty- 
three.  Here  he  is  at  forty-four  and 
older,  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility and  activity.  But  the 
habit  of  thought,  of  action,  and  of 
expression,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  early  letters.  These  letters 
will  require  little  illustration  beyond 
what  is  rendered  them  in  the  paper 
on  the  military  strategy  of  Washing- 
ton, printed  in  another  part  of  this 
number.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions these  are  copied  from  the  pa- 
pers in  the  Heath  collection,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  These  despatches 
show,  at  the  same  time,  what  endless 
detail  was  thrust  on  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Washington  was  more  an- 
noyed by  quartermasters'  details,  in 
his  charge  of  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  than  Gen.  Grant  in  the 
charge  of  a  million. 

WASHINGTON   TO    GEN.    HEATH. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  NEW  YORK,  AUG.  26,  1778. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  now  before 
me  your  letters  of  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  of  this  inst.,  with 
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respect  to  the  detachment  I  directed 
on  the  twenty-third.  I  conceive  it 
to  be  highly  expedient  that  they  be 
kept  in  the  most  perfect  readiness  to 
act  as  the  circumstances  of  affairs 
may  render  necessary.  The  present 
appearance  of  things  seems  to  indicate 
an  intention  in  the  enemy  to  make 
their  capital  impression  on  the  side 
of  Long  Island ;  but  this  may  possibly 
be  only  a  feint,  to  draw  over  our 
troops  to  that  quarter,  in  order  to 
weaken  us  here.  As  to  the  floating 
bridge  you  have  mentioned,  for  keep- 
ing open  the  communication  on  Har- 
lem River,  I  entirely  approve  of  the 
application  of  the  fire-rafts  for  that 
purpose,  provided  they  will  answer 
the  design  to  which  you  intend  to 
convert  them.  I  should  think  that  a 
general  or  garrison  court-martial  at 
your  quarters,  for  the  trial  of  offenders 
(in  cases  not  capital),  would  be  useful 
and  proper.  The  quartermaster- 
general  informs  me  he  has  sent  up  a 
person  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  sails  and  rigging  taken 
from  the  vessels  lately  sunk  near 
Mount  Washington. 

I  have  spoken  to  some  gentlemen 
on  the  subject  of  Harden  burgh's 
death,  who  (I  make  no  doubt)  will 
convey  the  account  to  his  brother. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON  TO  GEN.  HEATH. 

HARLEM  HEIGHTS,  9th  Oct.,  1776. 
DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  letter  of  yester- 
day is  before  me,  with  the  list  en- 
closed ;  but  this  is  doing  the  matter 
by  halves  only,  and  the  delay  must 
inevitably  defeat  the  end  ;  as  it  is  im- 
possible from  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  different  governments  can 
withhold  the  nomination  of  officers 
much  longer.  I  therefore  entreat 
you  to  delay  not  a  moment's  time  in 


summoning  the  officers  (under  sanc- 
tion from  me)  to  consider  of  this  mat- 
ter, that  the  lists  may  be  forwarded. 
The  committee  of  Congress  directed 
this  ;  Gen.  Lincoln  earnestly  recom- 
mended it;  Gov.  Trumbull  has  re- 
quested it  in  precise  terms  ;  —  in  short, 
the  good  of  the  service,  and  our  duty, 
renders  it  necessary,  let  it  be  re- 
ceived in  never  so  unfavorable  a 
light  (which,  by  the  by,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive to  be  the  case)  by  the  States 
they  are  sent  to.  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  consult  the  field-officers 
with  respect  to  the  captains,  &c.  I 
beseech  you  once  more  to  delay  no 
time;  and  I  beseech  you  to  exhort 
the  officers  you  consult  to  lay  aside 
all  local  prejudices  and  attachments 
in  their  choice :  the  salvation  of 
their  country,  and  all  we  are  contend- 
ing for,  depends  (under  Providence) 
upon  a  good  choice  of  officers  to  make 
this  army  formidable  to  the  enemy, 
and  serviceable  to  the  cause  we  are 
endeavoring  to  support.  Men  who 
have  endeavored  to  support  the  char- 
acter of  officers,  and  who  have  not 
placed  themselves  upon  a  level  with 
the  common  soldiery,  are  fit  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Officers  of  the  latter  class  will 
never  —  in  short,  they  cannot  con- 
duct matters  with  propriety ;  but  I 
need  not  point  out  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  constitute  a  good  officer ; 
your  own  observations  and  good  judg- 
ment will  readily  point  out  who  are 
and  who  are  not  fit  for  the  new  ap- 
pointment. I  would  have  you  confine 
yourself  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
officers. 

Enclosed  you  have  some  lists,  hand- 
ed in  to  me  by  Gen.  Green,  which  may 
be  attended  to  with  the  rest.  En- 
closed also  you  will  receive  the  opin- 
ion and  report  of  Col.  Knox  and  Col. 
Putnam,  respecting  our  works  of  de- 
fence, which,  so  far  as  relates  to  your 
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department,  I  shall  have  no  objection 
to  the  execution  of  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Those  on  the  Island  we 
will  attend  to. 

I  have  approved  the  sentences  of 
the  court,  and  desire  you  will  order 
them  to  be  executed. 

I  am,  witl)  respect,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON  TO  GEN.  HEATH. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  MORRIS  TOWN,  10th  May,  1777. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  your  favor  of 
the  twenty-sixth  and  thirtieth  last 
month.  Col.  Conway  and  the  two 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  are 
gone  forward  to  Congress,  who,  I 
make  no  doubt,  will  provide  for  them 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  merits. 

The  Board  of  War  have  sent  orders 
to  the  Continental  Agents,  at  Boston, 
Portsmoutli  and  Providence,  to  re- 
move all  the  military  stores,  arms,  &c., 
in  their  possession,  from  those  places, 
to  Springfield  in  Connecticut  [sicj, 
where  they  are  to  be  subject  to  my 
directions.  • 

Upon  inquiring  of  Gen.  Knox  what 
quantity  of  the  artillery  lately  arrived 
will  be  wanted  in  this  quarter,  he 
desires  that  the  thirty-one  light  pieces 
of  Swedish  construction  and  two  pieces 
of  the  heavy,  may  be  sent  forward 
as  far  as  Litchfield  in  Connecticut, 
where  the  officer  who  conducts  them 
will  meet  his  further  orders.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cannon  are  to  be 
lodged  in  Springfield  for  the  present. 

The  French  artificers,  who  came 
over  with  the  cannon,  are  to  go  to 
Springfield,  where  they  will  be  taken 
into  employ. 

I  have  mentioned  your  want  of 
money  to  Congress  ;  but  Mr.  Hancock 
should,  in  future,  make  direct  appli- 
cation for  that  purpose  some  little 
time  before  his  chest  is  quite  exhaust- 


ed. I  cannot  see  the^  necessity  of 
taking  twenty  men  into  pay,  purpose- 
ly to  guard  the  magazines  at  Spring- 
field. There  will  ever  be  a  number 
of  the  Continental  troops  under  the 
denomination  of  invalids  or  convales- 
cents, and  some  of  them  may  be 
drawn  together  for  that  purpose. 

I  hope  the  number  of  men  enlisted 
in  your  State  far  exceeds  the  returns 
you  make  to  me  in  your  last,  or  your 
quota  is  not  much  more  than  half 
completed;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
your  Assembly  will  not  oppose  your 
Council,  in  the  mode  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  adopt  for  filling  up  your 
battalions. 

By  some  gentlemen  of  character, 
who  are  just  come  from  Boston,  I  am 
informed  that  the  officers  loiter  away 
their  times  in  a  most  scandalous  manner 
on  their  march  from  Boston  to  Peeks- 
kill.  They  tell  me  that  there  is  not 
a  little  town  upon  the  road,  but  you 
find  an  officer  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
men,  drinking  and  gaming  in  the  pub- 
lic houses,  instead  of  prosecuting  their 
march  to  the  place  of  destination.  I 
therefore  desire  that  you  will  imme- 
diately, upon  the  receipt  of  this,  des- 
patch an  active,  spirited  officer  in  [on] 
whom  you  can  depend,  with  orders 
to  sweep  every  town  between  Boston 
and  Peekskill  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  are  idling  away  their  times 
in  them.  And  in  future,  whenever 
an  officer  is  detached  with  a  party  of 
men,  he  should  have  a  route  given 
to  him,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to 
reach  the  post  to  which  he  is  com- 
manded ;  and  if  he  is  longer  upon  his 
march  than  the  time  allotted,  he 
ought  to  account  for  the  reasons  of 
his  delay. 

I  observe  that  Col.  Putnam's  regi- 
ment is  one  of  those  ordered  to  Peeks- 
kill.  As  the  colonel  is  himself  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  the  engineering 
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branch,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  that 
business  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  forts  and  passes  in  the  Highlands, 
I  beg  he  may  be  sent  forward  as 
quick  as  possible,  leaving  the  lieut.- 
colonel  to  complete  and  bring  on  the 
regiment.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that 
he  is  to  betaken  from  the  regiment  to 
act  separately  as  an  engineer,  but 
that  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  assist 
Gens.  McDougal  and  Clinton  with  his 
advice,  as  he  has  surveyed  and  ex- 
plored that  country  last  campaign. 

I  am,  dear   sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON  TO  GEN.  HEATH. 

MORRIS  TOWN,  JULY  27,  1777. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  received  your 
favor  of  the  sixteenth  instant,  in- 
forming me  of  an  application  from 
the  Board  of  War  of  your  State,  for 
a  sufficiency  of  arms  and  other  ne- 
cessaries to  accommodate  a  body  of 
men  to  be  employed  in  a  secret  expe- 
dition to  St.  John's  River,  and  desir- 
ing my  instructions  on  the  occasion. 
As  I  am  not  acquainted  by  Congress 
with  what  steps  they  have  taken  in 
the  affair,  nor  with  their  present  in- 
tentions concerning  it,  I  do  not  think 
myself  authorized  to  comply  with  the 
requisition.  But  I  shall  immedi- 
ately write  to  them  on  the  subject, 
and  request  them  to  give  you  direc- 
tions what  to  do.  Till  you  receive 
them,  you  are  to  defer  doing  any 
thing  in  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  whole  scheme  very  ineligible  at 
this  time.  It  appears  to  me  alto- 
gether inexpedient  to  employ  such  a 
number  of  men  in  a  remote  offensive 
expedition,  when  we  have  so  urgent 
a  demand  for  all  the  strength  we  can 
collect  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
defence. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  consideration, 


that  our  men  are  so  apt,  on  any  mis- 
fortune, to  desert  their  engagements, 
and  return  home  at  the  very  moment 
their  services  are  most  wanted.  The 
evil  is  of  the  most  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous nature,  and  calls  for  a  vigor- 
ous remedy.  I  approve  of  what  you 
have  done  with  respect  to  those  who 
left  Gen.  St.  Clair,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  you  may  have  it  in 
your  power  to  contribute  towards 
checking  the  practice  by  a  few  in- 
stances of  exemplary  severity. 

In  a  former  letter  of  yours,  of  the 
thirteenth,  which  has  been  also  re- 
ceived, you  ask  my  advice  what  to 
do  with  Monsieur  Faneuil  and  some 
other  French  officers,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  service  as  volun- 
teers, and  in  other  capacities.  I 
would  have  you,  by  all  means,  dis- 
courage all  such  from  coming  to 
camp,  who  do  not  come  out  under 
the  faith  of  contracts  with  our  agents 
in  France.  They  embarrass  me  be- 
yond measure,  which  would  be  the 
case  were  their  pretensions  ever  so 
moderate,  from  the  difficulty  of  giv- 
ing employment  to  so  great  a  number 
of  strangers,  unacquainted  with  our 
genius,  language,  and  customs ;  but 
the  inconvenience  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  immediate  expecta- 
tions, which  almost  every  one  of 
them  I  have  seen  entertains,  and 
which  make  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
them.  And  I  have  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  however  modest  they  may 
seem  at  first  to  be,  by  proposing  to 
serve  as  volunteers,  they  very  soon 
extend  their  views,  and  become  im- 
portunate for  offices  they  have  no 
right  to  look  for.  I  believe  what  I 
recommend  is  agreeable  to  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  prizes 
that  have  been  made  by  our  frigates 
and  privateers,  particularly  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  "  Fox  "  frigate,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  find  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose she  has  been  retaken.  I  hope 
with  you  the  account  may  prove  false. 
The  British  fleet  sailed  out  of 
Sandy  Hook  the  twenty-third  in- 
stant. The  prevailing,  and  perhaps 
the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that 
they  are  destined  for  Philadelphia. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  they  may  in- 
tend for  the  eastward.  Proper  atten- 
tion to  this  should  not  be  wanting. 
But  the  bare  possibility  of  it  must 
not  prevent  or  interfere  with  your 
forwarding  the  remaining  Continental 
troops  to  their  respective  regiments, 
with  all  the  diligence  you  can.  The 
emergency  of  Northern  affairs  indis- 
pensably calls  for  them.  It  is  with 
reluctance  I  am  obliged  to  say  that 
had  all  the  Eastern  States  taken 
effectual  measures  to  complete  and 
send  on  exped[  ]  their  several 
quotas,  the  misfortune  at  Ticonde- 
roga  w[  ]  all  its  attendant  mis- 
chiefs, would  not  have  happe  [  ]. 
But  I  have  the  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  my  endeav  [  ]  have  been 
unremitted  to  induce  them  to  make 
eve  [  ]  exertion  in  their  power 
for  that  purpose.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  s[ervant], 

Go.  WASHINGTON]. 
(Address : ) 

On  public  service 
The  Honorable 

Major  General  Heath 

Boston. 
Go.  WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON    TO    GEN.    HEATH. 

HEAD-QUART  KRS,  NEAR  GERMANTOWN, 

10th  Aug.,  1777. 

DEAR,  SIR,  —  I  was  yesterday 
favored  with  yours  of  the  first  and 
second  instants.  I  am  convinced  if 
any  ships  appeared  off  your  coast  at 
the  time  you  mention,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  fleet  that 


sailed  from  the  Hook,  because  they 
were  off  the  Capes  of  Delaware  just 
at  that  time.  But  I  think  it  more 
than  probable  that  you  will  have 
heard  something  of  the  enemy  before 
this  reaches  you.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived the  least  intelligence  of  them, 
since  they  left  the  Capes  of  Dela- 
ware, last  Thursday  was  a  week. 
Had  they  returned  to  the  Hook,  they 
must  have  arrived  there  many  days 
ago,  as  the  winds  have  been  con- 
stantly fair.  The  season  of  the  year 
is  not  only  against  their  going  south- 
ward, but  there  is  no  object  there 
worth  their  attention  ;  and  it  would 
be  leaving  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  make 
head  against  the  whole  eastern  force 
and  the  Continental  army  up  the 
North  River.  My  opinion  therefore 
is,  that  they  intend  either  to  go 
round  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
into  the  Sound  and  land  in  Connec- 
ticut, or  stand  more  eastward,  and 
make  a  descent  upon  Rhode  Island 
or  somewhere  in  Massachusetts,  from 
either  of  which  places  they  may  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who  is 
pushing  down  the  North  River  with 
scarce  any  opposition. 

Be  the  place  of  Gen.  Howe's  desti- 
nation where  it  may,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  army  to  be  up  time 
enough  to  prevent  his  making  good 
his  landing ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  a 
considerable  time  before  he  can  com- 
plete his  debarkation  and  get  all 
things  in  readiness  to  march  into  the 
country.  I  therefore  must  depend 
upon  the  most  spirited  exertions  of 
the  militia  to  give  him  every  opposi- 
tion, and  endeavor  to  retard  his  prog- 
ress until  the  Continental  army  can 
come  up.  That  I  may  reach  the 
North  River  quickly  (should  there  be 
occasion),  I  have  ordered  this  army, 
with  all  their  baggage,  &c.,  to  return 
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to  the  east  side  of  Delaware.  As  the 
garrison  of  Peekskill  have  not  [? 
been]  upon  fatigue,  they  will  be  able 
to  march  forward  rapidly,  while  the 
troops  that  take  their  places  refresh 
and  rest  themselves.  As  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  North  River 
is  rough  and  defensible,  I  am  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
such  a  position  as,  with  our  joint 
force,  will  prevent  a  junction  of  the 
two  armies  of  the  enemy,  should  they 
attempt  it. 

Should  a  descent  be  made,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  all  teams  and 
provisions  out  of  their  way  as  quick 
as  possible ;  the  teams  especially,  as  I 
am  convinced  Gen.  Howe  will  be  in 
great  want  of  draft  cattle,  as  his  own 
rnust  be  much  reduced  from  the 
length  of  time  which  they  have  been 
on  board.  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Go.  WASHINGTON. 

P.S.  llth  Aug.  An  express  over- 
took me  last  night  with  an  account 
that  the  fleet  was  seen  the  seventh  in- 
stant off  Sinepuxent,  sixteen  leagues 
to  the  southward  of  the  Capes  of 
Delaware.  I  have  therefore  halted 
till  I  have  further  intelligence. 

WASHINGTON    TO    GEN.    HEATH. 

HEAD-QUARTERS?  WHITEMARSH,  5  Nov.,  1777. 
DEAR  SIR,  —  I  am  favored  with 
yours  of  the  22d  and  25th  of  October. 
As  you  have  wrote  to  Congress  re- 
specting the  difficulty  of  supplying 
the  prisoners  of  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
army  with  quarters,  fuel,  and  pro- 
visions, I  imagine  they  will  give 
proper  directions  in  the  matter.  I  do 
not  think  it  to  our  interest  to  expedite 
the  passage  of  the  prisoners  to  Eng- 
land, for  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  they  will,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  there,  throw  them  into  differ- 


ent garrisons,  and  bring  out  an  equal 
number.  Now,  if  they  sail  in  Decem- 
ber, they  may  arrive  time  enough  to 
take  the  places  of  others  who  may  be 
out  in  May,  which  is  as  early  as  a 
campaign  can  be  well  entered  upon. 
I  look  upon  it,  that  their  principal 
difficulty  will  arise  from  the  want  of 
provisions  for  the  voyage  ;  and  there- 
fore, although  I  would  supply  them 
with  every  article  agreeable  to  the 
stipulations,  I  would  not  furnish  an 
ounce  for  sea  store,  nor  suffer  it  to  be 
purchased  in  the  country. 

The  account  you  give  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  arms  which  had  been 
drawn  for  Henly's,  Lee's,  and  Jack- 
son's regiments  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. 

What  you  say  respecting  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  to  the  northward  is 
agreeable  to  my  idea  of  the  matter, 
and  I  would  therefore  have  you 
embody  them  at  convenient  places 
for  the  present ;  and  where  they  are 
fit  for  small  services,  let  them  mount 
the  guards  at  the  elaboratories  and 
places  where  stores  are  deposited.  I 
dare  say  we  shall  have  subjects  enough 
to  establish  a  corps  of  invalids  in 
the  eastern,  as  well  as  the  middle 
colonies. 

The  present  state  of  the  Commis- 
sary's Department  gives  me  great  un- 
easiness ;  and  I  fear  that  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  officers  during  the 
active  part  of  the  campaign,  the  army 
will  suffer.  I  am,  however,  obliged 
to  you  for  the  information  respecting 
the  inattention  that  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  putting  up  meat  to  the 
eastward,  which  is  the  country  we 
depend  upon  for  beef,  and  where  all 
our  salt  is  deposited.  1  shall  imme- 
diately write  to  the  new  commissary- 
general  of  purchases,  and  know  why 
this  neglect  has  happened. 

The  expedition  to  Khode  Island  is 
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just  as  much  a  secret  to  me  as  it  is 
to  you.  I  never  was  consulted  upon 
it,  neither  do  I  know  from  whence  or 
whom  it  originated.  You  must  there- 
fore apply  to  Congress  for  directions  in 
regard  to  .the  payment  of  the  troops 
employed,  for  I  cannot  give  the  least 
authority  for  it. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

Go.  WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON    TO    GEN.    HEATH. 
HEAD-QUARTEKS,  WHITE  PLAINS,  Sept.  13, 1778. 

DEAR  Sin,  —  I  have  just  received 
advice  from  the  Board  of  War,  that 
they  have  given  directions  to  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  send  forward  to  Spring- 
field and  Hartford  all  the  ready-made 
clothing  in  his  possession,  there  to  be 
sorted  and  repacked,  previous  to  their 
coming  to  camp,  except  a  few  partic- 
ular articles,  which  are  ordered  imme- 
diately in ;  and  to  deliver  Messrs.  Otis 
&  Andrews  all  the  cloths,  woollens, 
linens,  and  other  goods,  to  be  made 
up  by  them  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble for  a  further  supply. 

The  necessities  of  the  army,  and 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
total  mismanagement  too  common  in 
the  manner  of  transporting  clothing 
to  camp,  by  which  great  delay  and 
loss  have  been  incurred,  induce  me  to 
desire  your  particular  attention  and 
assistance  in  the  matter.  The  impor- 
tance in  this  advanced  season  of  los- 
ing no  time  and  sparing  no  pains  to 
supply  the  exigencies  of  the  soldiery, 
in  so  essential  an  article,  is  too  obvi- 
ous, and,  I  am  persuaded,  too  inter- 
esting to  your  own  feelings,  to  need 
being  enforced  by  a  single  argument. 
I  would  wish  you  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Fletcher,  to  know  what  means  he  is 
employing  to  answer  the  views  of  the 
Board  j  and,  if  they  do  not  appear 


to  you  perfectly  adequate,  to  concert 
with  him  any  additional  measures  you 
may  think  advisable.  The  necessity 
is  urgent,  and  the  exertion  should  be 
proportioned. 

I  have  written  to  Gen.  Greene, 
directing  him  to  instruct  his  assist- 
ants in  Boston,  that  they  may  strain 
every  nerve  to  give  the  most  effectual 
aid.  There  is  a  number  of  return- 
wagons,  both  ip  the  Commissary's 
and  Quartermaster's  line,  which  may 
be  made  use  of  on  the  occasion,  and 
be  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  public. 
But  though  this  resource  should  be 
well  improved,  in  a  business  of  such 
moment  it  ought  not  wholly  to  be  re- 
lied on.  It  is  my  anxious  wish  the 
clothing  may  come  on  with  the  great- 
est despatch,  and  as  much  together  as 
circumstances  will  permit;  and  for 
this  purpose  every  expedient  ought  to 
be  used  to  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  wagons ;  hiring  them  if  to  be 
had,  or  if  not,  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  civil  authority  to  impress  or  other- 
wise procure  them  in  the  most  cer- 
tain and  expeditious  mode. 

It  hath  been  too  much  a  practice 
hitherto,  to  send  on  the  clothing  in 
small  parcels,  without  a  guard  or  con- 
ductor to  take  care  of  them.  The  con- 
sequences have  been,  in  every  case 
loss  of  time,  in  many  cases  the  loss  of 
the  clothing  itself,  which,  being  scat- 
tered about  at  different  places  on  the 
road,  has  often  been  converted  to  pri- 
vate use.  To  obviate  this,  I  request 
your  care  to  have  trusty  persons  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  clothing  to  the 
respective  depositaries,  furnished  with 
proper  guards,  to  facilitate  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  send  it  on  in 
large  parcels. 

I  should  also  be  glad  you  would 
call  upon  Messrs.  Otis  &  Andrews, 
and  know  what  measures  they  are 
taking  for  making  up  the  articles  in- 
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trusted   to   their   care,    and   to   give  Board  of  War,  but  to  promote  and 

them  all  the  advice  and  assistance  in  accelerate  their  execution, 

your  power.     In  every  step  you  take,  With    great  esteem  and  regard,  I 

however,  you  are  to  be  cautious  not  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

to  contravene  the   directions   of  the  Go.  WASHINGTON. 

The  necessary  limitations  on  our  space  compel  us  to  refrain  from  making  farther  extracts 
from  these  curious  collections.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  under  the  auspices  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Historical  Societies  of  the  country,  both  of  them  may  be  printed  in  full,  and  carefully 
edited.  Nothing  but  the  full  document  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character  and  method  of  the 
man.  We  believe  no  one  will  study  the  early  despatches,  —  those  of  middle  age,  —  and  those 
letters  of  his  advanced  life,  of  which  Mr.  Hannah  gives  some  account  in  another  article,  will 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  same  Washington  who  appears  in  all  of  them,  and  that 
whatever  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  despatch,  his  is  the  directing  mind  in  those  of  the 
Revolution,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Braddock's  campaign,  or  of  Mount.  Vernon. 


HONEYSUCKLE-BREATH. 

DOES  it  come  the  first  time  with  the  warm  gold  moon, 
Or  in  dreams  on  a  drowsy  afternoon, 
When  May  is  melting  away  into  June, 

And  the  blossom-trees  have  done  snowing  ? 

7Tis  the  spirit  of  summer  on  flying  feet, 
?Tis  a  nameless  something  namelessly  sweet, 
A  voiceless  music  the  birds  repeat 

As  they  soar  and  sing  without  knowing. 

?Tis  a  vision  that  vanished  and  left  no  trace  ; 
'Tis  a  kiss  without  lips,  a  shadowy  face 
That  Fancy  caught  smiling,  an  empty  space 

Where  we  stretch  fond  arms  out  for  clasping. 

And  I  know  it  is  mine  by  the  love  alone ; 
'Tis  a  promise,  —  no  more,  —  yet  'tis  my  own  ; 
Fair  beyond  sight,  but  I  make  no  moan. 

Can  Life's  gifts  be  sweet  as  youth's  asking  ? 

In  the  glimmering  night,  'neath  the  starlight  sheen, 
With  a  flutter  of  fairy  wings  I  ween, 
It  hovers  the  stars  and  the  dark  between, 

Till  it  findeth  my  window  lonely.  * 

Creeping  in  through  the  gloom  with  the  silent  dew, 
It  brings  the  old  joy  that  is  always  new : 
Mine,  mine,  by  that  token  !  and  yet  to  you 

Maybe  'twas  a  perfume  only.  C.  H.  L 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY    GEORGE   MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  PICTURE. 

THINGS  went  on  very  quietly  for 
some  time.  Of  course  I  was  fully 
occupied,  as  well  I  might  be,  with  a 
life  to  tend  and  cultivate  which  must 
blossom  at  length  into  the  human 
flowers  of  love  and  obedience  and 
faith.  The  smallest  service  I  did  the 
wonderful  thing  that  lay  in  my  lap 
seemed  a  something  in  itself  so  well 
worth  doing,  that  it  was  worth  living 
to  do  it.  As  I  gazed  on  the  new 
creation,  so  far  beyond  my  under- 
standing, yet  so  dependent  upon  me 
while  asserting  an  absolute  and  di- 
vine right  to  all  I  did  for  her,  I  mar- 
velled that  God  should  intrust  me 
with  such  a  charge,  that  he  did  not 
keep  the  lovely  creature  in  his  own 
arms,  and  refuse  her  to  any  others. 
Then  I  would  bethink  myself  that  in 
giving  her  into  mine,  he  had  not  sent 
her  out  of  his  own  ;  for  I,  too,  was  a 
child  in  his  arms,  holding  and  tend- 
ing my  live  doll,  until  it  should  grow 
something  like  me,  only  ever  so  much 
better.  Was  she  not  given  to  me 
that  she  might  learn  what  I  had 
begun  to  learn,  namely,  that  a  will- 
ing childhood  was  the  flower  of  life  ? 
How  can  any  mother  sit  with  her 
child  on  her  lap  and  not  know  that 
there  is  a  God  over  all,  —  know  it  by 
the  rising  of  her  own  heart  in  prayer 
to  him  ?  But  so  few  have  had  par- 
ents like  mine  !  If  my  mother  felt 
thus  when  I  lay  in  her  arms,  it  was 
no  wonder  I  should  feel  thus  when 
my  child  lay  in  mine. 

Before  I  had  children  of  my  own, 


I  did  not  care  about  children,  and 
therefore  did  not  understand  them ; 
but  I  had  read  somewhere,  —  and  it 
clung  to  me  although  I  did  not  under- 
stand it,  —  that  it  was  in  laying  hold 
of  the  heart  of  his  mother  that  Jesus 
laid  his  first  hold  on  the  world  to  re- 
deem it ;  and  now  at  length  I  began 
to  understand  it.  What  a  divine  way 
of  saving  us  it  was,  —  to  let  her  bear 
him,  carr}'-  him  in  her  bosom,  wash 
him  and  dress  him  and  nurse  him 
and  sing  him  to  sleep,  —  offer  him 
the  adoration  of  mother's  love,  mis- 
understand him,  chide  him,  forgive 
him  even  for  fancied  wrong  !  Such  a 
love  might  well  save  a  world  in  which 
were  mothers  enough.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  Ye  shall  no  more  offer 
vain  sacrifices  to  one  who  needs  them 
not,  and  cannot  use  them.  I  will 
need  them,  so  require  them  at  your 
hands.  I  will  hunger  and  thirst  and 
be  naked  and  cold,  and  ye  shall  min- 
ister to  me.  Sacrifice  shall  be  no 
more  a  symbol,  but  a  real  giving  unto 
God ;  and  when  I  return  to  the 
Father,  inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto 
me."  So  all  the  world  is  henceforth 
the  temple  of  God;  its  worship  is 
ministration ;  the  commonest  service 
is  divine  service. 

I  feared  at  first  that  the  new 
strange  love  I  felt  in  my  heart  came 
only  of  the  fact  that  the  child  was 
Percivale's  and  mine ;  but  I  soon 
found  it  had  a  far  deeper  source,  — 
that  it  sprung  from  the  very  humani- 
ty of  the  infant  woman,  yea,  from 
her  relation  in  virtue  of  that  human- 
ity to  the  Father  of  all.  The  foun- 
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tain  appeared  in  my  heart :  it  arose 
from  an  infinite  store  in  the  unseen. 

Soon,  however,  came  jealousy  of 
my  love  for  my  baby.  I  feared  lest 
it  should  make  me  —  nay,  was  mak- 
ing me  —  neglect  my  husband.  The 
fear  first  arose  in  me  one  morning  as 
I  sat  with  her  half  dressed  on  my 
knees.  I  was  dawdling  over  her  in 
my  fondness,  as  I  used  to  dawdle  over 
the  dressing  of  my  doll,  when  sud- 
denly I  became  aware  that  never 
once  since  her  arrival  had  I  sat  with 
my  husband  in  his  study.  A  pang 
of  dismay  shot  through  me.  "  Is 
this  to  be  a  wife  ?  "  I  said  to  myself ; 

—  "  To  play  with   a  live  love  like  a 
dead  doll,  and  forget  her  husband !  " 
I  caught  up  a  blanket  from  the  cradle, 

—  I  am  not  going  to  throw  away  that 
good  old  word  for  the  ugly  outlandish 
name    they  give    it   now,  reminding 
one  only  of  a  helmet,  —  I  caught  up 
a   blanket   from   the    cradle,    I    say, 
wrapped  it  round  the  treasure,  which 
was   shooting   its    arms  and   legs  in 
every  direction  like  a  polypus  feeling 
after   its    food,  —  and    rushed    down 
stairs,   and   down  the  precipice  into 
the  study.     Percivale   started  up  in 
terror,    thinking    something    fearful 
had  happened,   and  I   was    bringing 
him  all  that  was  left  of  the  child. 

"  What  —  what  —  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  he  gasped. 

I  could  not  while  he  was  thus 
frightened  explain  to  him  what  had 
driven  me  to  him  in  such  alarming 
haste. 

"  I've  brought  you  the  baby  to 
kiss,"  I  said,  unfolding  the  blanket, 
and  holding  up  the  sprawling  little 
goddess  towards  the  face  that  towered 
above  me. 

"  Was  it  dying  for  a  kiss  then  ?  " 
he  said,  taking  her,  blanket  and  all, 
from  my  arms. 

The    end    of   the    blanket    swept 


across  his  easel,  and  smeared  the  face 
of  the  baby  in  a  picture  of  the  Three 
Kings,  at  which  he  was  working. 

"  0  Percivale  !  "  I  cried,  "  you've 
smeared  your  baby  !  " 

"  But  this  is  a  real  live  baby ;  she 
may  smear  any  thing  she  likes." 

"  Except  her  own  face  and  hands, 
please,  then,  Percivale." 

"  Or  her  blessed  frock,"  said  Perci- 
vale. "  She  hasn't  got  one,  though. 
Why  hasn't  the  little  angel  got  her 
feathers  on  yet  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  bring 
her." 

"  To  be  kissed  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly.  It  wasn't  her  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  bring ;  it  was  my- 
self." 

"  Ah  !  you  wanted  to  be  kissed,  did 
you  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  I  didn't  want  to  be 
kissed  ;  but  I  did  so  want  to  kiss  you, 
Percivale." 

"  Isn't  it  all  the  same,  though,  dar- 
ling ? "  he  said.  "  It  seems  so  to 
me." 

"  Sometimes,  Percivale,  you  are  so 
very  stupid  !  It's  not  the  same  at  all. 
There's  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  two ;  and  you  ought  to  know  it, 
or  be  told  it,  if  you  don't." 

"  I  shall  think  it  over  as  soon  as 
you  leave  me,"  he  said. 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
for  a  long  time.  I  haven't  seen  you 
paint  for  weeks  and  weeks,  —  not 
since  this  little  troublesome  thing 
came  poking  in  between  us." 

"  But  she's  not  dressed  yet." 

"  That  doesn't  signify.  She's  well 
wrapped  up,  and  quite  warm." 

He  put  me  a  chair  where  I  could 
see  his  picture  without  catching  the 
shine  of  the  paint.  I  took  the  baby 
from  him,  and  he  went  on  with  his 
work. 

"  You  don't  think  I  am  going  to 
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sacrifice  all  my  privileges  to  this  lit- 
tle tyrant,  do  you  ?  "  I  said. 

"  It  would  be  rather  hard  for  me, 
at  least,"  he  rejoined. 

u  You  did  think  I  was  neglecting 
you,  then,  Percivale  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  moment." 

"  Then  you  didn't  miss  me  ?  " 

u  I  did,  very  much." 

"  And  you  didn't  grumble  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Do  I  disturb  you  ?  "  I  asked,  af- 
ter a  little  pause.  '•'  Can  you  paint 
just  as  well  when  I  am  here  as  when 
you  are  alone  ?  " 

"  Better.  I  feel  warmer  to  my 
work  somehow." 

I  was  satisfied,  and  held  my  peace. 
When  I  am  best  pleased  I  don't  want 
to  talk.  But  Percivale,  perhaps  not 
having  found  this  out  yet,  looked 
anxiously  in  my  face  ;  and,  as  at  the 
moment  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  his 
picture,  I  thought  he  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  I  liked  the  design. 

"  I  see  it  now  ! "  I  cried.  "  I  could 
not  make  out  where  the  Magi  were." 

He  had  taken  for  the  scene  of  his 
picture  an  old  farm  kitchen,  or  yeo- 
man's hall,  with  its  rich  brown  rafters, 
its  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  its  red  brick 
floor.  A  tub  half  full  of  bright  water 
stood  on  one  side  ;  and  the  mother  was 
bending  over  her  baby,  which,  un- 
dressed for  the  bath,  she  was  holding 
out  for  the  admiration  of  the  Magi. 
Immediately  behind  the  mother  stood, 
in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd,  my  father, 
leaning  on  the  ordinary  shepherd's 
crook ;  my  mother,  like  a  peasant- 
woman  in  her  Sunday-best,  with  a 
white  handkerchief  crossed  upon  her 
bosom,  stood  beside  him,  and  both 
were  gazing  with  a  chastened  yet 
profound  pleasure  on  the  lovely  child. 

In  front  stood  two  boys  and  a  girl, — 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine, 
—  gazing  each  with  a  peculiar  won- 


dering delight  on  the  baby.  The 
youngest  boy,  with  a  great  spotted 
wooden  horse  in  his  hand,  was  ap- 
proaching to  embrace  the  infant  in 
such  fashion  as  made  the  toy  look 
dangerous,  and  the  left  hand  of  the 
mother  was  lifted  with  a  motion  of 
warning  and  defence.  The  little  girl, 
the  next  youngest,  had,  in  her  absorp- 
tion, dropped  her  gaudily  dressed  doll 
at  her  feet,  and  stood  sucking  her 
thumb,  her  big  blue  eyes  wide  with 
contemplation.  The  eldest  boy  had 
brought  his  white  rabbit  to  give  the 
baby,  but  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
so  full  was  his  heart  of  his  new 
brother.  An  expression  of  mingled 
love  and  wonder  and  perplexity  had 
already  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  face, 
but  it  was  as  yet  far  from  finished. 
He  stood  behind  the  other  two  peep- 
ing over  their  heads. 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  that  Titian 
in  the  Louvre,  with  the  white  rabbit 
in  it  ?  "  I  asked  Percivale. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it  until  after  I 
had  put  in  the  rabbit,"  he  replied. 
"And  it  shall  remain  ;  for  it  suits  my 
purpose,  and  Titian  would  not  claim 
all  the  white  rabbits  because  of  that 
one." 

"  Did  you  think  of  the  black  lamb 
in  it,  then,  when  you  laid  that  black 
pussy  on  the  hearth  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Black  lamb  ?  "  he  returned. 

"  Yes,"  I  insisted  ;  "  a  black  lamb, 
in  the  dark  background  —  such  a 
very  black  lamb,  and  in  such  a  dark 
background,  that  it  seems  you  never 
discovered  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  he  persisted. 

"  Absolutely  certain,"  I  replied. 
"I  pointed  it  out  to  papa  in  the  pic- 
ture itself  in  the  Louvre ;  he  had  not 
observed  it  before  either." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  there  is 
such  a  thing  there.  I  need  not  an- 
swer your  question,  you  see.  It  is 
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odd  enough  I  should  have  put  in  the 
black  puss.     Upon  some    grounds   I 
might  argue  that  my  puss  is  better 
than  Titian's  lamb." 
.    "  What  grounds  ?  tell  me." 

"  If  the  painter  wanted  a  contrast, 
a  lamb,  be  he  as  black  as  ever  paint 
could  make  him,  must  still  be  a  more 
Christian  animal  than  a  cat  as  white 
as  snow.  Under  what  pretence  could 
a  cat  be  used  for  a  Christian  sym- 
bol ?  " 

"  What  do  you  make  of  her  play- 
fulness ?  " 

"  I  should  count  that  a  virtue,  were 
it  not  for  the  fatal  objection  that  it  is 
always  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
other  creatures." 

"  A  ball  of  string,  or  a  reel,  or  a 
bit  of  paper,  is  enough  for  an  uncor- 
rupted  kitten." 

"  But  you  must  not  forget  that  it 
serves  only  in  virtue  of  the  creature's 
imagination  representing  it  as  alive. 
If  you  do  not  make  it  move,  she  will 
herself  set  it  in  motion  as  the  initia- 
tive of  the  game.  If  she  cannot  do 
that,  she  will  take  no  notice  of  it." 

"  Yes,  I  see.     I  give  in." 

All  this  time  he  had  been  painting 
diligently.  He  could  now  combine 
talking  and  painting  far  better  than 
he  used.  But  a  knock  came  to  the 
study  door ;  and,  remembering  baby's 
unpresentable  condition,  I  huddled 
her  up,  climbed  the  stair  again,  and 
finished  the  fledging  of  my  little 
angel  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
RUMORS. 

HARDLY  was  it  completed,  when 
Cousin  Judy  called,  and  I  went  down 
to  see  her,  carrying  my  baby  with 
me.  As  I  went,  something  put  me  in 
mind  that  I  must  ask  her  for  Miss 
Clare's  address.  Lest  I  should  again 


forget,  as  soon  as  she  had  kissed  and 
admired  the  baby,  I  said,  — 

"  Have  you  found  out  yet  where 
Miss  Clare  lives,  Judy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  choose  to  find  out,"  she 
answered.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  had  to  give  her  up.  It  is  a  dis- 
appointment, I  confess." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said. 
"  I  thought  you  considered  her  a  very 
good  teacher." 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  her 
on  that  score.  She  was  always  punc- 
tual, and  I  must  allow  both  played 
well  and  taught  the  children  delight- 
fully. But  I  have  heard  such  ques- 
tionable things  about  her !  —  very 
strange  things  indeed  !  " 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I've  been  able  to  fix 
on  more  than  one  thing  directly 
against  her  character,  but  "  — 

"  Against  her  character !  "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  She  lives  by  her- 
self in  lodgings,  and  the  house  is  not 
at  all  a  respectable  one." 

"  But  have  you  made  no  further 
inquiry  ?  " 

"  I  consider  that  quite  enough.  I 
had  already  met  more  than  one  per- 
son, however,  who  seemed  to  think  it 
very  odd  that  I  should  have  her  to 
teach  music  in  my  family." 

"  Did  they  give  any  reason  for 
thinking  her  unfit  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  choose  to  ask  them. 
One  was  Miss  Clarke  —  you  know 
her.  She  smiled  in  her  usual  super- 
cilious manner,  but  in  her  case  I  be- 
lieve it  was  only  because  Miss  Clare 
looks  so  dowdy.  But  nobody  knows 
any  thing  about  her  except  what  I've 
just  told  you." 

"  A  id  who  told  you  that  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jeffrpson." 

"But  you  once  told  me  that  she 
was  a  great  gossip." 
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"  Else  she  wouldn't  have  heard  it. 
But  that  doesn't  make  it  untrue.  In 
fact,  she  convinced  me  of  its  truth, 
for  she  knows  the  place  she  lives  in, 
and  assured  me  it  was  at  great  risk 
of  infection  to  the  children  that  I 
allowed  her  to  enter  the  house ;  and 
so,  of  course,  I  felt  compelled  to  let 
her  know  that  I  didn't  require  her 
services  any  longer." 

:  There  must  be  some  mistake, 
surely  !  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  the  least,  I  am  sorry 
to  say." 

"  How  did  she  take  it  ?  " 

"  Very  sweetly  indeed.  She  didn't 
even  ask  me  why,  which  was  just  as 
well,  seeing  I  should  have  found  it 
awkward  to  tell  her.  But  I  suppose 
she  knew  too  many  grounds  herself 
to  dare  the  question." 

I  was  dreadfully  sorry,  hut  I  could 
not  say  much  more  then.  I  ventured 
only  to  express  my  conviction  that 
there  could  not  be  any  charge  to 
bring  against  Miss  Clare  herself;  for 
that  one  who  looked  and  spoke  as  she 
jdid  could  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
!of.  Judy,  however,  insisted  that  what 
she  had  heard  was  reason  enough  for 
| at  least  ending  the  engagement ;  in- 
deed, that  no  one  was  fit  for  such  a 
^situation  of  whom  such  things  could 
|be  said,  whether  they  were  true  or  not. 

When  she  left  me,  I  gave  baby  to 
•iher  nurse,  and  went  straight  to  the 
Ijstudy,  peeping  in  to  see  if  Percivale 
Iwas  alone. 

He  caught  sight  of  me,  and  called 

ito  me  to  come  down. 

|    "  It's  only  Roger,"  he  said. 

;    I  was  always  pleased  to  see  Roger. 

He  was  a  strange  creature,  —  one  of 

those  gifted  men  who  are  capable  of 

ikny  thing,  if  not  of  every  thing,  and 

ijret  carry  nothing  within  sight  of  pro- 

[pciency.     He  whistled  like  a  starling, 

|md   accompanied    his   whistling    on 


the  piano;  but  never  played.  He 
could  copy  a  drawing  to  a  hair's- 
breadth,  but  never  drew.  He  could 
engrave  well  on  wood ;  but  although 
he  had  often  been  employed  in  that 
way,  he  had  always  got  tired  of  it 
after  a  few  weeks.  He  was  forever 
wanting  to  do  something  other  than 
what  he  was  at ;  and  the  moment  he 
got  tired  of  a  thing,  he  would  work 
at  it  no  longer ;  for  he  had  never 
learned  to  make  himself.  He  would 
come  every  day  to  the  study  for  a 
week  to  paint  in  backgrounds,  or 
make  a  duplicate  ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  wouldn't  see  him  for  a  fortnight. 
At  other  times  he  would  work,  say 
for  a  month,  modelling,  or  carving 
marble,  for  a  sculptor  friend,  from 
whom  he  might  have  had  constant 
employment  if  he  had  pleased.  He 
had  given  lessons  in.  various  branches, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
had  the  finest  ear  for  verse,  as  well  as 
the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  love- 
liness of  poetry,  that  I  have  ever 
known.  He  had  stuck  to  this  longer 
than  to  any  thing  else,  strange  to 
say ;  for  one  would  have  thought  it 
the  least  attractive  of  employments 
to  one  of  his  volatile  disposition. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  he  had  sup- 
ported himself  comfortably  in  this 
way  ;  for  through  friends  of  his  fami- 
ly he  had  had  good  introductions, 
and,  although  he  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  buying  nick-nacks  that 
promised  to  be  useful  and  seldom 
were,  he  had  no  objectionable  habits 
except  inordinate  smoking.  But  it 
happened  that  a  pupil  —  a  girl  qf 
imaginative  disposition,  I  presume  — 
fell  so  much  in  love  with  him  that 
she  betrayed  her  feelings  to  her 
countess-mother,  and  the  lessons  were 
of  course  put  an  end  to.  I  suspect 
he  did  not  escape  heart-whole  him- 
self ;  for  he  immediately  dropped  all 
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his  other  lessons,  and  took  to  writing 
poetry  for  a  new  magazine,  which 
proved  of  ephemeral  constitution,  and 
vanished  after  a  few  months  of  hec.tic 
existence. 

It  was  remarkable  that  with  such 
instability  his  moral  nature  should 
continue  uncorrupted  ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve he  owed  chiefly  to  his  love  and 
admiration  of  his  brother.  For  my 
part,  I  could  not  help  liking  him 
much.  There  was  a  half- plaintive 
playfulness '  about  him,  alternated 
with  gloom,  and  occasionally  with 
wild  merriment,  which  made  him  in- 
teresting even  when  one  felt  most 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  him.  The 
worst  of  him  was  that  he  considered 
himself  a  generally  misunderstood,  if 
not  ill-used  man,  who  could  not  only 
distinguish  himself,  bufc  render  valua- 
ble service  to  society,  if  only  society 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  give  him 
a  chance.  Were  it  only,  however,  for 
his  love  to  my  baby,  I  could  not  but  be 
ready  to  take  up  his  defence.  When 
I  mentioned  what  I  had  just  heard 
about  Miss  Clare,  Peroivale  looked 
both  astonished  and  troubled ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  speak,  Roger,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  of  the  world  whom  expe- 
rience enabled  to  come  at  once  to  a 
decision,  said, — 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Wynnie,  there  is 
falsehood  there  somewhere.  You  will 
always  be  nearer  the  truth  if  you  be- 
lieve nothing,  than  if  you  believe  the 
half  of  what  you  hear." 

"  That's  very  much  what  papa 
says,"  I  answered.  "  He  affirms  that 
he  never  searched  into  an  injurious 
report  in  his  own  parish  without  find- 
ing it  so  nearly  false  as  to  deprive  it 
of  all  right  to  go  about.  " 

"Besides,"  said  Roger,  "look  at 
that  face  !  How  I  should  like  to  model 
it.  She's  a  good  woman  that,  depend 
upon  it." 


I  was  delighted  with  his  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  I  wish  you  would  ask  her  again, 
as  soon  as  you  can,"  said  Percivale, 
who  always  tended  to  embody  his 
conclusions  in  acts  rather  than  in 
words.  "  Your  cousin  Judy  is  a  jolly 
good  creature,  but  from  your  father's 
description  of 'her  as  a  girl,  she  must 
have  grown  a  good  deal  more  worldly 
since  her  marriage.  Respectability  is 
an  awful  snare." 

"Yes,"  said  Roger;  "one  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  to  be  a  Bohemian, 
and  have  nothing  expected  of  him,  for 
respectability  is  a  most  fruitful  moth- 
er of  stupidity  and  injustice." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
might,  however,  have  a  little  more 
and  be  none  the  worse. 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  as 
you  desire,  husband,"  I  said,  "but 
how  can  I?  I  haven't  learned  where 
she  lives.  It  was  asking  Judy  for  her 
address  once  more  that  brought  it  all 
out.  I  certainly  didn't  insist,  as  I 
might  have  done,  notwithstanding 
what  she  told  me  ;  but,  if  she  didn't 
remember  it  before,  you  may  be  sure 
she  could  not  have  given  it  me 
then." 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  Roger,  strok- 
ing his  long  mustache,  the  sole  orna- 
ment of  the  kind  he  wore.  "  It's  very 
odd,"  he  repeated  thoughtfully,  and 
then  paused  again. 

"  What's  so  very  odd,  Roger  ?  " 
asked  Percivale. 

"The  other  evening,"  answered 
Roger,  after  yet  a  short  pause,  "  hap- 
pening to  be  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  I  walked  for  some  distance 
behind  a  young  woman  carrying  a 
brown  beer-jug  in  her  hand  —  for  I 
sometimes  amuse  myself  in  the  street 
by  walking  persistently  behind  some 
one,  devising  the  unseen  face  in  my 
mind,  until  the  recognition  of  the 
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same  step  following  causes  the  person 
to  look  round  at  me,  and  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  — 
I  mean  the  one  I  had  devised  and  the 
real  one.  When  the  young  woman 
at  length  turned  her  head,  it  was 
only  my  astonishment  that  kept  me 
from  addressing  her  as  Miss  Clare. 
My  surprise,  however,  gave  me  time 
to  see  how  absurd  it  would  have  been. 
Presently  she  turned  down  a  yard 
and  disappeared." 

"  Don't  tell  my  cousin  Judy,"  I 
said.  "  She  would  believe  it  was  Miss 
Clare." 

"  There  isn't  much  danger,"  he  re- 
turned. "Even  if  I  knew  your 
cousin,  I  should  not  be  likely  to  men- 
tion such  an  incident  in  her  hearing." 

"  Could  it  have  been  she  ?  "  said 
Percivale  thoughtfully. 

"Absurd!"  said  Roger.  "Miss 
Clare  is  a  lady,  wherever  she  may 
live." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  his  brother 
thoughtfully;  "who  can  tell?  It 
mightn't  have  been  beer  she  was 
carrying." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was  beer,"  re- 
turned Roger.  "  I  only  said  it  was  a 
beer-jug  —  one  of  those  brown,  squat, 
stone  jugs  —  the  best  for  beer  that  I 
know,  after  all  —  brown,  you  know, 
with  a  dash  of  gray." 

"Brown  jug  or  not,  I  wish  I  could 
get  a  few  sittings  from  her.  She 
would  make  a  lovely  St.  Cecilia,"  said 
my  husband. 

"  Brown  jug  and  all  ?  "  asked  Roger. 

"  If  only  she  were  a  little  taller," 
I  objected. 

"  And  had  an  aureole,"  said  my 
husband.  "  But  I  might  succeed  in 
omitting  the  jug  as  well  as  in  adding 
the  aureole  and  another  half-foot  of 
stature,  if  only  I  could  get  that  lovely 
countenance  on  the  canvas,  —  so  full 
of  life  and  yet  of  repose." 


"Don't  you  think  it  a  little 
hard  ?  "  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Roger. 

"I  don't,"  said  my  husband.  "I 
know  what  in  it  looks  like  hardness; 
but  I  think  it  comes  of  the  repression 
of  feeling." 

"You  have  studied  her  well  for 
your  opportunities,"  I  said. 

"I  have  ;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever 
Mrs.  Morley  may  say,  that,  if  there 
be  any  truth  at  all  in  those  reports, 
there  is  some  satisfactory  explanation 
of  whatever  has  given  rise  to  them. 
I  wish  we  knew  anybody  else  that 
knew  her.  Do  try  to  find  some  one 
that  does,  Wynnie." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  set  about* 
it,"  I  said.  "I  should  be  only  too 
glad." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Roger.  "  Does 
she  sing  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  Judy  say  she  sang 
divinely ;  but  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  met  her  —  at  their  house, 
that  time  you  couldn't  go,  Percivale 
—  she  was  never  asked  to  sing." 

"  I  suspect,"  remarked  Roger,  "  it 
will  tura  out  to  be  only  that  she's 
something  of  a  Bohemian,  like  our- 
selves." 

"  Thank  you,  Roger ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  don't  consider  myself  a  Bo- 
hemian at  all,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  rank  with 
your  husband,  wifie,"  said  mine,  as 
the  wives  of  the  working  people  of 
London  often  call  their  husbands. 

"Then  you  do  count  yourself  a 
Bohemian:  pray,  what  significance 
do  you  attach  to  the  epithet?"  I 
asked. 

""I  don't  know,  except  it  signifies 
our  resemblance  to  the  gypsies,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  don't  understand  you  quite." 

"  I  believe  the  gypsies  used  to  be 
considered  Bohemians,"  interposed 
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Roger,  "  though  they  are  doubtless 
of  Indian  origin.  Their  usages 
being  quite  different  from  those 
amongst  which  they  live,  the  name 
Bohemian  came  to  be  applied  to 
painters,  musicians,  and  such  like 
generally,  to  whom,  save  by  courtesy, 
no  position  has  yet  been  accorded  by 
society  —  so  called." 

"  But  why  have  they  not  yet  vin- 
dicated for  themselves  a  social  posi- 
tion/7 I  asked,  "and  that  a  high 
one  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  generally  poor, 
I  suppose,"  he  answered;  "and  so- 
ciety is  generally  stupid." 

"  May  it  not  be  because  they  are 
So  often,  like  the  gypsies,  lawless  in 
their  behavior,  as  well  as  peculiar  in 
their  habits  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,  Mrs. 
Percivale,"  rejoined  Roger  with 
mock  offence.  "  But  how  would  that 
apply  to  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Not  so  well  as  to  you,  I  confess," 
I  answered.  "But  there  is  ground 
for  it  with  him  too." 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  over  many 
a  time,"  said  Percivale  ;  "  and  I  sup- 
pose it  comes  in  part  from  inability 
to  understand  the  worth  of  our  call- 
ing, and  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  where  to  put  us." 

"  I  suspect,"  I  said,  "  one  thing  is 
that  so  many  of  them  are  content  to 
be  received  as  merely  painters,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  by  profession. 
Many,  you  have  told  me,  for  in- 
stance, accept  invitations  which  do 
not  include  their  wives." 

"  They  often  go  to  parties,  of 
course,  where  there  are  no  ladies," 
said  Roger. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  I  re- 
plied. "  They  go  to  dinner-parties 
where  there  are  ladies,  and  evening 
parties,  too,  without  their  wives." 

"  Whoever  does  that,"  said  Perci- 


vale, "  has  at  least  no  right  to  complain 
that  he  is  regarded  as  a  Bohemian ; 
for  in  accepting  such  invitations, 
he  accepts  insult,  and  himself  insults 
his  wife." 

Nothing  irritated  my  bear  so  much 
as  to  be  asked  to  dinner  without  me. 
He  would  not  even  offer  the  shadow  of 
a  reason  for  declining  the  invitation. 
"  For,"  he  would  say,  "  if  I  give  the 
real  reason,  namely,  that  I  do  not 
choose  to  go  where  my  wife  is  ex- 
cluded, they  will  set  it  down  to  her 
jealous  ambition  of  entering  a  sphere 
beyond  her  reach  ;  I  will  not  give  a 
false  reason,  and  indeed  have  no  ob- 
jection to  their  seeing  that  I  am  of- 
fended ;  therefore,  I  assign  none.  If 
they  have  any  chivalry  in  them,  they 
may  find  out  my  reason  readily 
enough." 

I  don't  think  I  ever  displeased 
him  so  much  as  once  when  I  entreated 
him  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 

with  the  Earl  of  H .      The  fact 

was,  I  had  been  fancying  it  my  duty 
to  persuade  him  to  get  over  his  offence 
at  the  omission  of  my  name,  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
him  in  his  profession.  I  laid  it  before 
him  as  gently  and  coaxingly  as  I  could, 
representing  how  expenses  increased, 
and  how  the  children  would  be  requir- 
ing education  by  and  by, —  reminding 
him  that  the  reputation  of  more  than 
one  of  the  most  popular  painters  had 
been  brought  about  in  some  measure 
by  their  social  qualities  and  the 
friendships  they  made. 

"  Is  it  likely  your  children  will  be 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "if 
you  prevail  on  their  father  to  play  the 
part  of  a  sneaking  parasite  ?  " 

I  was  frightened.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  me  in  such  a  tone,  but  I 
saw  too  well  how  deeply  he  was  hurt 
to  take  offence  at  his  roughness.  I 
could  only  beg  him  to  forgive  me,  and 
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promise   never  to   say  such    a   word        "Bewitched!" 
again,  assuring  him  that  I  believed        "  Yes,  I  suppose  so  " 
as  strongly  as  himself  that  the  best        -Or,"    suggested   Percivale,    -she 

herbage  of  children  was  their  father's  did  not  choose  to  tell  you;  saw  the 

™°r'     ,  question  coming,  and  led   you  away 

Free   from  any  such  clogs  as  the  from  it;  never  let  you  ask  it  » 


"  that 


T                   ,                  -  ear        a     aes  «»    e<>P 

band   withal  ,  Eoger  could  of  course  one  from  saying  what  they  don't  want 

accept  what   mutations  his   connec-  to  hear.     But  ?he  sha'a^  escape  m, 

tiou  with  an  old  and  honorable  family  so  a  second  time  » 


H                T  '         don>t    ese™  a"°er 

mjate  from  a  inner  at  Lady  Ber-  chance,"  I  said.     "You're  not  half  so 

t(  TTTT  clever  as  I  took  you  to  be.  Eoger." 

Whom  do  you  think  I  took  down  «  w         T  .lA         - 


<Her  dowager  aunt?"  said  Perci-    " 


no  ;  Miss  Clare."  Vn       T   ^     ^ 


v      TUT-      m  u    a(  some  music  ?  " 

Yes,  Miss  Clare,  incredible  as  it  «  Oh    VPC,  I     proft,,        j        j 

may  appear,"  he  answered.  ha<1       'J     '  ^*y  g,°°d'  and 

,,-nfj  |  „      „  ,  ,       .,  ..           ,  bad-      Miss     Clare's     forehead    was 

Did  you  ask  her  if  it  was  she  you  crossed     by    no    end     of    flickerinz 

saw  carrying  the  jug  of  beer  in  Tot-  shadows  a/she  listened." 

tenham  Court  Eoad?"  said  Perci^  «It  wasn>t  for  wanfc  rf  fnterest 

herddress?"   I 


said      "That  er/ress?"   I    her  you  forgot  to  find  out  where  she 

TSaUeStl°nm- 


"  Yes,  I  did.     I  believe  I  did.     I        «  Take  care  of  what  ?  " 
think  I  did."  « wi,  j     ^   t 

« -wru  j.  •    -.L    i  ^   y°u   clon  fc   know   her  ad- 

What  is  it,  then  ?  "  dress." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  haven't  the  "  What  has  that  to  do  with  taking 
Blightest  idea."  care  9  » 

"So,  Mr.  Koger!  You  have  had  a  "That  you  won't  know  where  to 
perfect  opportunity,  and  have  let  it  find  your  heart  if  you  should  happen 
slip  !  You  are  a  man  to  be  trusted  to  want  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  past  that  kind  of  thing 
don  t  know  how  it  could   have    long  ago.     You've  made  an  uncle  of 

distinctly    remember    ap-    me." 
proaching  the  subject  more  than  once        And  so  on,  with  a  good  deal  more 
>r   twice  ;    and   now  first  I  discover    nonsense,  but  no  news  of  Miss  Clare's 
bhat  I  never  asked  the  question.     Or    retreat. 

Idid,  I  am  certain  I  got  no  an-        I  had  before  this  remarked  to  my 

husband  that  it  was  odd  she  had  never 
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called  since  dining  with  us ;  but  he 
made  little  of  it,  saying  that  people 
who  gained  their  own  livelihood 
ought  to  be  excused  from  attending 
to  rules  which  had  their  origin  with 
another  class  ;  and  I  had  thought  no 
more  about  it,  save  in  disappointment 
that  she  had  not  given  me  that  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  my  acquaintance 
with  her. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  DISCOVERY. 

ONE  Saturday  night,  my  husband 
happening  to  be  out,  an  event  of  rare 
occurrence,  Roger  called  ;  and  as  there 
were  some  things  I  had  not  been  able 
to  get  during  the  day,  I  asked  him  to 
go  with  me  to  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  region  where 
we  lived,  and  I  did  a  great  part  of  my 
small  shopping  there.  The  early  clos- 
ing had,  if  I  remember  rightly,  begun  to 
show  itself;  anyhow,severalof  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  we  walked  a  long 
way  down  the  street,  looking  for  some 
place  likely  to  supply  what  I  required. 

"It  was  just  here  I  came  up  with 
the  girl  and  the  brown  jug,"  said 
Roger,  as  we  reached  the  large  dis- 
senting chapel. 

"  That  adventure  seems  to  have 
taken  a  great  hold  of  you,  Roger,"  I 
said. 

"  She  was  so  like  Miss  Clare  !  "  he 
returned.  "  I  can't  get  the  one  face 
clear  of  the  other.  When  I  met  her 
at  Lady  Bernard's,  the  first  thing  I 
thought  of  was  the  brown  jug." 

"  Were  you  as  much  pleased  with 
her  conversation  as  at  our  house  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Even  more,"  he  answered.  "I 
found  her  ideas  of  art  so  wide,  as  well  as 
just  and  accurate,  that  I  was  puzzled 
to  think  where  she  had  had  opportu- 
nity of  developing  them.  I  ques- 
tioned her  about  it,  and  found  she 


was  in  the  habit  of  going,  as  often  as 
she  could  spare  time,  to  the  National 
Gallery,  where  her  custom  was,  she 
said,  not  to  pass  from  picture  to  pic- 
ture, but  keep  to  one  until  it  formed 
itself  in  her  mind,  —  that  is  the  ex- 
pression she  used,  explaining  her- 
self to  mean,  until  she  seemed  to 
know  what  the  painter  had  set  him- 
self to  do,  and  why  this  was  and  that 
was  which  she  could  not  at  first  un- 
derstand. Clearly,  without  ever  hav- 
ing taken  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  she 
has  educated  herself  to  a  keen  per- 
ception of  What  is  demanded  of  a 
true  picture.  Of  course  the  root  of 
it  lies  in  her  musical  develop- 
ment. —  There,"  he  cried  suddenly, 
as  we  came  opposite  a  paved  passage, 
"that  is  the  place  I  saw  her  go 
down." 

"Then  you  do  think  the  girl  with 
the  beer-jug  was  Miss  Clare,  after 
all?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  told  you  I 
could  -not  separate  them  in  my  rniiid." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  it  seems  odd. 
A  girl  like  that  and  Miss  Clare ! 
Why,  as  often  as  you  speak  of  the 
one,  you  seem  to  think  of  the  other." 

"  In  fact,"  he  returned,  "  I  am,  as 
I  say,  unable  to  dissociate  them. 
But  if  you  had  seen  the  girl,  you 
would  not  wonder.  The  likeness 
was  absolutely  complete." 

"  I  believe  you  do  consider  them 
one  and  the  same  ;  and  I  am  more 
than  half  inclined  to  think  so  myself, 
remembering  what  Judy  said." 

"  Isn't  it  possible  some  one  who 
knows  Miss  Clare  may  have  seen  this 
girl,  and  been  misled  by  the  likeness  ?  " 

"  But  where,  then,  does  Miss  Clare 
live  ?  Nobody  seems  to  know." 

"  You  have  never  asked  any  one 
but  Mrs.  Morley." 

"  You  have  yourself,  however, 
given  me  reason  to  think  she  avoids 
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the  subject.  If  she  did  live  any- 
where hereabout,  she  would  have 
some  cause  to  avoid  it." 

I  had  stopped  to  look  down  the 
passage. 

"  Suppose/'  said  Roger.  "  some  one 
were  to  come  past  now  and  see  Mrs.Per- 
civale,  tlfe  wife  of  the  celebrated  paint- 
er, standing  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
beside  the  swing-door  of  a  corner 
public-house,  talking  to  a  young 
man." 

"  Yes ;  it  might  have  given  occasion 
for  scandal, "  I  said.  "  To  avoid  it, 
let  us  go  down  the  court  and  see  what 
it  is  like." 

"  It's  not  a  fit  place  for  you  to  go 
into." 

"  If  it  were  in  my  father's  parish,  I 
should  have  known  everybody  in  it." 

"  You  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
what  you  are  saying." 

"  Come,  anyhow,  and  let  us  see  what 
the  place  is  like,"  I  insisted. 

Without  another  word  he  gave  me 
his  arm,  and  down  the  court  we -went, 
past  the  flaring  gin-shop,  and  into  the 
gloom  beyond.     It  was  one  of  those 
places  of  which,  while  the  general  ef- 
fect remains  vivid  in  one's  mind,  the 
salient  points  are  so  few  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  much  by  way  of  descrip- 
tion.    The  houses  had  once  been  occu- 
pied by  people  in  better  circumstances 
than  its  present  inhabitants ;  and  in- 
deed they  looked  all  decent  enough  un- 
til, turning  two  right  angles,  we  came 
upon  another   sort.     They  were   still 
as  large,  and  had  plenty  of  windows  ; 
but,  in  the  light  of  a  single  lamp  at 
1  the  corner,  they  looked  very  dirty  and 
'  wretched  and  dreary.     A  little  shop, 
i!  with  dried  herrings  and  bull's-eyes  in 
|  the  window,  was  lighted  by  a  tallow 
ij  candle  set  in  a  ginger-beer  bottle,  with 
|  a  card  of  "Kiriahan's  LL  Whiskey" 
|  for  a  reflector. 

"  They  can't  have  many  customers 


to  the  extent  of  a  bottle,"  said  Roger. 
"  But  no  doubt  they  have  some  privi- 
leges from  the  public-house  at  the 
corner  for  hanging  up  the  card." 

The  houses  had  sunk  areas,  just 
wide  enough  for  a  stair,  and  the  base- 
ments seemed  full  of  tenants.  There 
was  a  little  wind  blowing,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  was  tolerable,  notwith- 
standing a  few  stray  leaves  of  cab- 
bage, suggestive  of  others  in  a  more 
objectionable  condition  not  far  off. 

A  confused  noise  of  loud  voices, 
calling  and  scolding,  hitherto  drowned 
by  the  tumult  of  the  street,  now 
reached  our  ears.  The  place  took 
one  turn  more,  and  then  the  origin  of 
it  became  apparent.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  passage  was  another  lamp, 
the  light  of  which  shone  upon  a 
group  of  men  and  women,  in  alterca- 
tion, which  had  not  yet  come  to 
blows.  It  might,  including  children, 
have  numbered  twenty,  of  which 
some  seemed  drunk,  and  all  more  or 
less  excited.  Roger  turned  to  go 
back  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
them  j  but  I  felt  inclined,  I  hardly 
knew  why,  to  linger  a  little.  Should 
any  danger  offer,  it  would  be  easy  to 
gain  the  open  thoroughfare. 

"It's  not  at  all  a  fit  place  for  a 
lady,"  he  said. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered  ;  "  it 
hardly  seems  a  fit  place  for  human* 
beings.  These  are  human  beings, 
though.  Let  us  go  through  it." 

He  still  hesitated;  but  as  I  went 
on,  he  could  but  follow  me.  I  wanted 
to  see  what  the  attracting  centre  of 
the  little  crowd  was ;  and  that  it 
must  be  occupied  with  some  affair  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  I  judged 
from  the  fact  that  a  good  many  super- 
terrestrial  spectators  looked  down 
from  the  windows  at  various  eleva- 
tions upon  the  disputants,  whose 
voices  now  and  then  lulled  for  a  mo- 
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merit  only  to  break  out  in  fresh  ob- 
jurgation and  dispute. 

Drawing  a  little  nearer,  a  slight 
parting  of  the  crowd  revealed  its  core 
to  us.  It  was  a  little  woman,  with- 
out bonnet  or  shawl,  whose  back  was 
towards  us.  She  turned  from  side  to 
side,  now  talking  to  one,  and  now  to 
another  of  the  surrounding  circle. 
At  first  I  thought  she  was  setting 
forth  her  grievances,  in  the  hope  of 
sympathy,  or  perhaps  of  justice  ;  but 
I  soon  perceived  that  her  motions 
were  too  calm  for  that.  Sometimes 
the  crowd  would  speak  altogether, 
sometimes  keep  silent  for  a  full  min- 
ute while  she  went  on  talking. 
When  she  turned  her  face  towards  us, 
Koger  and  I  turned  ours,  and  stared 
at  each  other.  The  face  was  disfig- 
ured by  a  swollen  eye,  evidently  from 
a  blow  ;  but  clearly  enough,  if  it  was 
not  Miss  Clare,  it  was  the  young 
woman  of  the  beer-jug.  Neither  of 
us  spoke,  but  turned  once  more  to 
watch  the  result  of  what  seemed  to 
have  at  length  settled  down  into  an 
almost  amicable  conference.  After  a 
few  more  grumbles  and  protestations, 
the  group  began  to  break  up  into  twos 
and  threes.  These  the  young  woman 
seemed  to  set  herself  to  break  up 
again.  Here,  however,  an  ill-looking 
fellow  like  a  costermonger,  with  a 
broken  nose,  came  up  to  us,  and  with 
a  strong  Irish  accent  and  offensive 
manner,  but  still  with  a  touch  of 
Irish  breeding,  requested  to  know 
what  our  business  was.  Koger  asked 
if  the  place  wasn't  a  thoroughfare. 

"  Not  for  the  likes  o'  you,"  he  an- 
swered, "  as  comes  pryin'  after  the 
likes  of  us.  We  manage  our  own 
affairs  down  here  —  we  do.  You'd 
better  be  off,  my  lady." 

I  have  my  doubts  what  sort  of 
reply  Eoger  might  have  returned  if 
he  had  been  alone,  but  he  certainly 


spoke  in  a  very  conciliatory  manner, 
which,  however,  the  man  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate,  for  he  called  it  blarney ; 
but  the  young  woman,  catching  sight 
of  our  little  group,  and  supposing,  I 
presume,  that  it  also  required  disper- 
sion, approached  us.  She  had  come 
within  a  yard  of  us,  when  Suddenly 
her  face  brightened,  and  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  surprise,  — 

"  Mrs.  Percivale  !     You  here  ?  " 

It  was  indeed  Miss  Clare.  With- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  me,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  did  not  take  it  very  cordially. 
Koger,  however,  behaved  to  her  as  if 
they  stood  in  a  drawing-room,  and  this 
brought  me  to  a  sense  of  propriety. 

"  I  don't  look  very  respectable,  I 
fear,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  over 
her  eye.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have  had  a 
blow,  and  it  will  look  worse  to-mor- 
row. Were  you  coming  to  find  me  ?  " 

I  forget  what  lame  answer  either 
of  us  gave. 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?  "  she  said. 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  de- 
clined. For  all  my  fine  talk  to  Koger, 
I  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  entering 
one  of  those  houses.  I  can  only  say, 
in  excuse,  that  my  whole  mind  was 
in  a  condition  of  bewilderment. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you, 
then  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  slight- 
ly marked  with  disappointment,  I 
thought. 

"Thank  you,  no,"  I  answered, 
hardly  knowing  what  my  words  were. 

"  Then  good-night,"  she  said,  and, 
nodding  kindly,  turned,  and  entered 
one  of  the  houses. 

We  also  turned  in  silence,  and 
walked  out  of  the  court. 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  with  her  ?  " 
said  Koger,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
street. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  if  you  wanted 
to  go,  Koger ;  but " — 
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"I  think  you  might  have  gone, 
seeing  I  was  with  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been 
at  all  a  proper  thing  to  do,  without 
knowing  more  about  her,"  I  answered, 
a  little  hurt.  "  You  can't  tell  what 
sort  of  a  place  it  may  be." 

"  It's  a  good  place  wherever  she 
is,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,"  he 
returned. 

"You  may  ]?e  much  mistaken, 
Koger." 

"  True.  I  have  been  mistaken 
more  than  once  in  my  life.  I  am  not 
mistaken  this  time,  though." 

"  I  presume  you  would  have  gone 
if  I  hadn't  been  with  you  ?  " 

"Certainly,  if  she  had  asked  me, 
which  is  not  very  likely." 

"  And  you  lay  the  disappointment 
of  missing  a  glimpse  into  the  sweet 
privacy  of  such  a  home  to  my 
charge  ?  " 

It  was  a  spiteful  speech ;  and 
Roger's  silence  made  me  feel  it  was, 
which,  with  the  rather  patronizing 
opinion  I  had  of  Koger,  I  found 
not  a  little  galling.  So  I,  too,  kept 
silence,  and  nothing  beyond  a  plati- 
tude had  passed  between  us  when  I 
found  myself  at  my  own  door,  my 
shopping  utterly  forgotten,  and  some- 
thing acid  on  my  mind. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  come  in  ?  "  I 
said,  for  he  held  out  his  hand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  to  bid  me  good- 
night. "  My  husband  will  be  home 
soon,  if  he  has  not  come  already. 
You  needn't  be  bored  with  my  com- 
pany —  you  can  sit  in  the  study." 

"I  think  I  had  better  not,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Roger,  if  I  was 
rude  to  you,"  I  said;  "but  how 
could  you  wish  me  to  be  hand-and- 
glove  with  a  woman  who  visits  peo- 
ple who  she  is  well  aware  would  not 
think  of  inviting  her  if  they  had  a 


notion  of  her  surroundings.  That 
can't  be  right,  I  am  certain.  I  pro- 
test I  feel  just  as  if  I  had  been  read- 
ing an  ill-invented  story,  —  an  unnat- 
ural fiction.  I  cannot  get  these 
things  together  in  my  mind  at  all,  do 
what  I  will." 

"  There  must  be  some  way  of  ac- 
counting for  it,"  said  Roger. 

"No  doubt,"  I  returned;  "but 
who  knows  what  that  way  may  be  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  people  at  whose  houses  she 
visits  know  nothing  about  her 
habits." 

"  Is  it  at  all  likely  they  do,  Eoger  ? 
Do  you  think  it  is  ?  I  know  at  least 
that  my  cousin  dispensed  with  her 
services  as  soon  as  she  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  certain  facts  concerning 
these  very  points." 

"  Excuse  me  —  certain  rumors  — 
very  uncertain  facts." 

When  you  are  cross,  the  slightest 
play  upon  words  is  an  offence.  I 
knocked  at  the  door  in  dudgeon,  then 
turned  and  said, — 

"  My  cousin  Judy,  Mr.  Roger  " — 

But  here  I  paused,  for  I  had  noth- 
ing ready.  Anger  makes  some  peo- 
ple cleverer  for  the  moment,  but 
when  I  am  angry  I  am  always 
stupid.  Roger  finished  the  sentence 
for  me. 

—  "  Your  cousin  Judy  is,  you  must 
allow,  a  very  conventional  woman," 
he  .said. 

"  She  is  very  good-natured,  any- 
how. And  what  do  you  say  to  Lady 
Bernard?" 

"  She  hasn't  repudiated  Miss 
Clare's  acquaintance,  so  far  as  I 
know." 

"But,  answer  me, — do  you  be- 
lieve Lady  Bernard  would  invite  her 
to  meet  her  friends  if  she  knew  all  ?  " 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Lady  Bernard 
knows  what  she  is  about.  People  of 
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her  rank  can  afford  to  be  uninten- 
tional." 

This  irritated  me  yet  more,  for  it 
implied  that  I  was  influenced  by  the 
conventionality  which  both  he  and 
my  husband  despised;  and  Sarah 
opening  the  door  that  instant,  I 
stepped  in,  without  even  saying  good- 
night to  him.  Before  she  closed  it, 
however,  I  heard  my  husband's  voice, 
and  ran  out  again  to  welcome  him. 

He  and  Roger  had  already  met  in 
the  little  front  garden.  They  did 
not  shake  hands  —  they  never  did  — 
they  always  met  as  if  they  had 
parted  only  an  hour  ago. 

"  What  were  you  and  -my  wife 
quarrelling  about,  Bodge?"  I  heard 
Percivale  ask,  and  paused  on  the 
middle  of  the  stair  to  hear  his 


answer. 

"  How  do  you  know  we  were  quar- 
relling?" returned  Roger  gloomily. 

"  I  heard  you  from  the  very  end  of 
the  street,"  said  my  husband. 

"  That's  not  so  far,"  said  Roger ; 
for  indeed  one  house,  with,  I  confess, 
a  good  space  of  garden  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  the  end  of  another  house, 
finished  the  street.  But  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  the  dis- 
tance it  stung  me  to  the  quick.  Here 
had  I  been  regarding,  not  even  with 
contempt,  only  with  disgust,  the 
quarrel  in  which  Miss  Clare  was 
mixed  up;  and  half  an  hour  after, 
my  own  voice  was  heard  in  dispute 
with  my  husband's  brother  from  the 
end  of  the  street  in  which  we  lived  ! 
I  felt  humiliated,  and  did  not  rush 
down  the  remaining  half  of  the  steps 
to  implore  my  husband's  protection 
against  Roger's  crossness. 

"Too   far  to   hear  a   wife   and   a 
brother,  though,"  returned  Percivale 

jocosely. 

"Go  on,"  said   Roger;  "pray  go 
on.     Let  dogs  delight  conies  next.     I 


beg  Mrs.  Percivale's  pardon.  I  will 
amend  the  quotation :  '  Let  dogs  de- 
light to  worry '  " — 

"  Cats,"  I  exclaimed  ;  and  rushing 
down  the  steps,  I  kissed  Roger  before 
I  kissed  my  husband. 

"  I  meant  —  I  mean  —  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  lambs" 

"  Now,  Roger,  don't  add  to  your 
vices  flattery  and  "  — 

"  And  fibbing,"  he  subjoined. 
"  I  didn't  say  so." 
"  You  only  meant  it." 
"Don't   begin    again,"    interposed 
Percivale.     "  Come  in,  and  refer  the 
cause  in  dispute  to  me." 

We  did  go  in,  and  we  did  refer  the 
matter  to  him.  By  the  time  we  had 
between  us  told  him  the  facts  of  the 
case,  however,  the  point  in  dispute 
between  us  appeared  to  have  grown 
hazy,  the  fact  being  that  neither  of 
us  cared  to  say  any  thing  more  about 
it.  Percivale  insisted  that  there  was 
no  question  before  the  court.  At 
length  Roger,  turning  from  me  to  his 
brother,  said, — 

"  It's  not  worth  mentioning,  Char- 
ley ;  but  what  led  to  our  irreconcilable 
quarrel  was  this :  I  thought  Wynnie 
might  have  accepted  Miss  Clare's  in- 
vitation to  walk  in  and  pay  her  a 
visit;  and  Wynnie  thought  me,  I 
suppose,  too  ready  to  sacrifice  her 
dignity  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  lit- 
tle more  of  the  object  of  our  alterca- 
tion. There ! " 

My  husband  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  Mrs.  Percivale,  do  you  accept  this 
as  a   correct  representation   of  your 
difference  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  hesitating  — 
"yes,  on  the  whole.  All  I  object  to 
is  the  word  dignity." 

"  I  retract  it,"  cried  Roger,  "  and 
accept  any  substitute  you  prefer." 

"  Let  it  stand/'  I  returned.  "  It  will 
do  as  well  as  a  better.  I  only  wish 
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to   say  that  it  was  not   exactly  iny 
dignity  "— 

"  No,  no  ;  your  sense  of  propriety," 
said  my  husband ;  and  then  sat  silent 
for  a  minute  or  two,  pondering  like  a 
judge.  At  length  he  spoke  :  — 

"  Wife,"  he  said,  "  you  might  have 
gone  with  your  brother,  I  think  ;  but 
I  quite  understand  your  disinclination. 
At  the  same  time, 'a  more  generous 
judgment  of  Miss  Clare  might  have 
prevented  any  difference  of  feeling 
in  the  matter." 

"  But,"  I  said,  greatly  inclined  to 
cry,  "  I  only  postponed  my  judgment 
concerning  her." 

And  I  only  postponed  my  crying, 
for  I  was  very  much  ashamed  of  my- 
self. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

MISS    CLARE. 

OF  course  my  husband  and  I  talked 
a  good  deal  more  about  what  I  ought 
to  have  done ;  and  I  saw  clearly 
enough  that  I  ought  to  have  run  any 
risk  there  might  be  in  accepting  her 
invitation.  I  had  been  foolishly  tak- 
ing more  care  of  myself  than  was 
necessary.  I  told  him  I  would  write 
to  Roger  and  ask  him  when  he  could 
take  me  there  again. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  better  plan,"  he 
said.  "  I  will  go  with  you  myself. 
And  that  will  get  rid  of  half  the 
awkwardness  there  would  be  if  you 
went  with  Roger,  after  having  with 
him  refused  to  go  in." 

"  But  would  that  be  fair  to  Roger  ? 
She  would  think  I  didn't  like  going 
with  him,  and  I  would  go  with  Roger 
anywhere.  It  was  I  who  did  not 
want  to  go.  He  did." 

"  My  plan,  however,  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  full  explanation  —  or  con- 
fession rather,  I  suppose  it  will  turn 
out  to  be.  I  know  you  are  burning 
to  make  it,  with  your  mania  for 
confessing  your  faults." 


I  knew  he  did  not  like  me  the 
worse  for  that  mania,  though. 

"  The  next  time,"  he  added,  "you 
can  go  with  Roger,  always  supposing 
you  should  feel  inclined  to  continue 
the  acquaintance,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  set  him  right  in  her  eyes." 

The  plan  seemed  unobjectionable. 
But  just  then  Percivale  was  very  busy  ; 
and  I  being  almost  as  much  occupied 
with  my  baby  as  he  was  with  his, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
passed,  during  which  our  duty  to  Miss 
Clare  was,  I  will  not  say  either  for- 
gotten or  neglected,  but  unfulfilled. 

One  afternoon,  I  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  my  father.  He  not  unfre- 
quently  surprised  us. 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  us  know,  pa- 
pa ?"  I  said.  "  A  surprise  is  very 
nice ;  but  an  expectation  is  much  nicer, 
and  lasts  so  much  longer." 

"  I  might  have  disappointed  you." 

"Even  if  you  had,  I  should  have 
already  enjoyed  the  expectation. 
That  would  be  safe." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  surprises,"  he  rejoined; 
"  but  in  the  present  case,  I  have  a 
special  one  to  offer.  I  was  taken  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  see  you.  It  was 
very  foolish  no  doubt,  and  you  are 
quite  right  in  wishing  I  weren't  here, 
only  going  to  come  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  be  so  cruel,  papa.  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  long 
to  see  you.  My  baby  makes  me  think 
more  about  my  home  than  ever." 

"  Then  she's  a  very  healthy  baby, 
if  one  may  judge  by  her  influences. 
But  you  know,  if  I  had  had  to  give 
you  warning,  I  could  not  have  been 
here  before  to-morrow,  and  surely 
you  will  acknowledge,  that,  however 
nice  expectation  may  be,  presence  is 
better." 

"  Yes,  papa.  We  will  make  a 
compromise,  if  you  please.  Every 
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time  you  think  of  coming  to  me,  you 
must  either  come  at  once,  or  let  me 
know  you  are  coming.  Do  you  agree 
to  that?" 

"  I  agree/7  he  said. 

So  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  con- 
stant expectation.  Any  day  he  may 
walk  in  unheralded  ;  or  by  any  post 
I  may  receive  a  letter  with  the  news 
that  he  is  coming  at  such  a  time. 

As  we  sat  at  dinner  that  evening, 
he  asked  if  we  had  lately  seen  Miss 
Clare. 

"  I've  seen  her  only  once,  and  Per- 
civale  not  at  all,  since  you  were  here 
last,  papa,"  I  answered. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  he  asked  again,  a 
little  surprised.  "Haven't  you  got 
her  address  yet  ?  I  want  very  much 
to  know  more  of  her." 

"  So  do  we.  I  haven't  got  her  ad- 
dress, but  I  know  where  she  lives." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Wynnie  ? 
Has  she  taken  to  dark  sayings  of 
late,  Percivale  ?  " 

I  told  him  the  whole  story  of  my 
adventure  with  Roger,  and  the  re- 
ports Judy  had  prejudiced  my  judg- 
ment withal.  He  heard  me  through 
in  silence,  for  it  was  a  rule  with  him 
never  to  interrupt  a  narrator.  He 
used  to  say,  "  You  will  generally  get 
at  more,  and  in  a  better  fashion,  if 
you  let  any  narrative  take  its  own 
devious  course,  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  requested  explanations.  By 
the  time  it  is  over,  you  will  find  the 
questions  you  wanted  to  ask  mostly 
vanished." 

"Describe  the  place  to  me,  Wyn- 
nie," he  said,  when  I  had  ended.  "  I 
must  go  and  see  her.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion, amounting  almost  to  a  convic- 
tion, that  she  is  one  whose  acquaint- 
ance ought  to  be  cultivated  at  any 
cost.  There  is  some  grand  explana- 
tion of  all  this  contradictory  strange- 


"  I  don't  think  I  could  describe  the 
place  to  you  so  that  you  would  find 
it.  But  if  Percivale  wouldn't  mind 
my  going  with  you  instead  of  with 
him,  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to 
accompany  you.  May  I,  Percivale  ?  " 
.  "  Certainly.  It  will  do  just  as  well 
to  go  with  your  father  as  with  me. 
I  enly  stipulate,  that,  if  you  are  both 
satisfied,  you  take  Roger  with  you 
next  time." 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  Then  we'll  go  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  my  father. 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  likely  to  be 
at  home  in  the  morning,"  I  said. 
"  She  goes  out  giving  lessons,  you 
know ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  at 
that  time  we  should  not  find  her." 

"Then  why  not  to-night?"  he 
rejoined. 

"  Why  not,  if  you  wish  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  wish  it,  then." ' 

"  If  you  knew  the  place,  though,  I 
think  you  would  prefer  going  a  little 
earlier  than  we  can  to-night." 

"  Ah,  well !  we  will  go  to-morrow 
evening.  We  could  dine  early, 
couldn't  we  ?  " 

So  it  was  arranged.  My  father 
went  about  some  business  in  the 
morning.  We  dined  early,  and  set 
out  about  six  o'clock. 

My  father  was  getting  an  old  man, 
and  if  any  protection  had  been  re- 
quired, he  could  not  have  been  half 
so  active  as  Roger;  and  yet  I  felt 
twice  as  safe  with  him.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  deepest  sense  of  safety, 
even  in  respect  of  physical  dangers, 
can  spring  only  from  moral  causes  ; 
neither  do  you  half  so  much  fear  evil 
happening  to  you,  as  fear  evil  hap- 
pening which  ought  not  to  hap- 
pen to  you.  I  believe  what  made  me 
so  courageous  was  the  undeveloped 
fore-feeling,  that,  if  any  evil  should 
overtake  me  in  my  father's  company, 
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I  should  not  care;  it  would  be  all 
right  then,  anyhow.  The  repose  was 
in  my  father  himself,  and  neither  in 
his  strength  nor  his  wisdom.  The 
former  might  fail,  the  latter  might 
mistake ;  but  so  long  as  I  was  with 
him  in  what  I  did,  no  harm  worth 
counting  harm  could  come  to  me,  — 
only  such  as  I  should  neither  lament 
nor  feel.  Scarcely  a  shadow  of  dan- 
ger, however,  showed  itself. 

It  was  a  cold  evening  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  The  light,  which 
had  been  scanty  enough  •  all  day, 
had  vanished  in  a  thin  penetrating 
fog.  Round  every  lamp  in  the  street 
was  a  colored  halo;  the  gay  shops 
gleamed  like  jewel-caverns  of  Alad- 
din hollowed  out  of  the  darkness ; 
and  the  people  that  hurried  or  saun- 
tered along  looked  inscrutable. 
Where  could  they  live?  Had  they 
anybody  to  love  them  ?  Were  their 
hearts  quiet  under  their  dingy  cloaks 
and  shabby  coats  ? 

"Yes,"  returned  my  father,  to 
whom  I  had  said  something  to  this 
effect,  "  what  would  not  one  give  for 
a  peep  into  the  mysteries  of  all  these 
worlds  that  go  crowding  past  us.  If 
we  could  but  see  through  the  opaque 
husk  of  them,  some  would  glitter  and 
glow  like  diamond  mines ;  others 
perhaps  would  look  mere  earthy 
holes  ;  some  of  them  forsaken  quar- 


ries, with  a  great  pool  of  stagnant 
water  in  the  bottom  j  some  like  vast 
coal-pits  of  gloom,  into  which  you 
dared  not  carry  a  lighted  lamp  for 
fear  of  explosion.  Some  would  be 
mere  lumber-rooms ;  others  ilUar- 
ranged  libraries,  without  a  poets7 
corner  anywhere.  But  what  a 
wealth  of  creation  they  show,  and 
what  infinite  room  for  hope  it 
affords!" 

"But  don't  you  think,  papa,  there 
may  be  something  of  worth  lying 
even  in  the  earth-pit,  or  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stagnant  water  in  the  for- 
saken quarry  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  though  I  have  met 
more  than  one  in  my  lifetime  con- 
cerning whom  I  felt  compelled  to  say 
that  it  wanted  keener  eyes  than  mine 
to  discover  the  hidden  jewel.  But 
then  there  are  keener  eyes  than 
mine,  for  there  are  more  loving  eyes. 
Myself  I  have  been  able  to  see  good 
very  clearly  where  some  could  see 
none;  and  shall  I  doubt  that  God 
can  see  good  where  my  mole-eyes  can 
see  none  ?  Be  sure  of  this,  that,  as  he 
is  keen-eyed  for  the  evil  in  his  crea- 
tures to  destroy  it,  he  would,  if  it 
were  possible,  be  yet  keener-eyed  for 
the  good  to  nourish  and  cherish  it. 
If  men  would  only  side  with  the  good 
that  is  in  them,  —  will  that  the  seed 
should  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit !  " 


A     NURSERY     RHYME. 

BY    CHRISTINA    G.    ROSSETTI. 

HOPE  is  like  a  harebell,  trembling  from  its  birth ; 
Love  is  like  a  rose,  the  joy  of  all  the  earth : 
Faith  is  like  a  lily,  lifted  high,  arid  white  ; 
Love  is  like  a  lovely  rose,  the  world's  delight : 
Harebells  and  sweet  lilies  show  a  thornless  growth, 
But  the  rose  with  all  its  thorns  excels  them  both. 
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SEXUAL    SCIENCE. 


BY    THOMAS    MEEHAN. 


SCIENCE  has  had  its  say  on  most 
modern  questions ;  but,  in  relation  to 
the  great  movement  for  "women's 
rights,"  it  has  been  singularly  dumb. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
science  can  solve  every  social  prob- 
lem. We  want  something  decisive 
for  political  action ;  but  science  knows 
of  no  dividing  line.  We  may,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  assert  that  there  is 
day,  and  be  as  positive  that  there  is 
night ;  but  there  is  also  a  time  when 
it  is  neither  day  nor  night,  —  a 
twilight  which  some  will  class  with 
one  or  with  the  other,  according  to  the 
different  optical  power  with  which 
they  may  be  blessed.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  common-sense,  not  science, 
to  set  that  matter  at  rest. 

But  though  we  would  not  appeal 
to  science  as  an  unerring  guide  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  a  knowledge  of  its 
leading  principles  will  so  expand  our 
views  and  guide  our  judgment,  that 
we  are  far  less  likely  to  err  in  our 
practical  efforts  to  have  things  right, 
than  if  we  go  blundering  along  in 
the  dim  light  of  tradition  and  past 
experience.  It  may  help  us  in  this 
matter  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
Let  us  see  what  light  it  will  give  us. 
And  first,  why  are  we  created  of 
two  sexes  ?  What  separate  purposes 
do  these  divisions  serve  ?  Separate  sex 
is  not  confined  to  man.  Nature  will 
not  answer  us  in  this  limited  field. 
The  division  exists  in  high  and  low 
organisms;  in  the  vegetable  as  well 
as  in  the  animal  world.  Those  who 
do  not  look  far  beyond  men  might 
answer  that  sex  had  for  its  object  the 
continuation  and  reproduction  of  spe- 
cies or  individuals;  but  this  can 


scarcely  be  the  leading  object  of 
nature,  because  in  plants  and  the 
lower  orders  of  animal  life  reproduc- 
tion is  carried  on  quite  independent 
of  any  sexual  organization.  Many 
things,  such  for  instance  as  some 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants,  in- 
crease themselves  year  after  year  by 
underground  suckers  or  shoots.  In 
some  cases  all  behind  the  leading 
point  dies  annually,  and  a  new  plant 
appears  a  short  distance  from  the 
original  starting-point.  Take  a 
potato,  for  instance ;  a  thread-like 
production  pushes  from  the  parent- 
stem  for  perhaps  a  foot,  and  at  the 
end  appears  the  "potato."  If  this 
remain  in  the  earth  without  dis- 
turbance, the  thready  connection 
would  die,  and  the  potato  grow  as 
before,  gaining  another  foot,  and  so 
forth,  until,  after  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  it  would  be  twenty  feet  away 
from  the  starting-point,  and  have 
given  birth  to  twenty  new  individu- 
als. This  may  go  on  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  years,  and  for  any 
thing  we  know  forever,  without  any 
sexual  agency  whatever.  In  garden- 
ing we  know  how  we  can  go  on  year 
after  year  continually  reproducing  a 
plant  by  grafts,  cuttings,  buds,  off- 
sets, and  other  ways.  The  red 
Dutch  currant  has  probably  been  re- 
produced in  this  way  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.  In  the  lower  order 
of  animal  life  also  the  original  will 
break  apart,  and  each  separate  piece 
grow ;  and  we  may  get  even  up  to  a 
crustacean  where  we  find,  that,  though 
a  broken-off  limb  will  not  reproduce 
the  original,  the  animal  can  reproduce 
the  broken  limb.  We  see  from  these 
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considerations  that  whatever  was  Na- 
ture's object  in  the  creation  of  sex, 
reproduction  was  not  the  primary 
consideration. 

There  is  ohe  observation  we  may 
make  as  we  go  along,  in  regard  to 
these  modes  of  propagation,  which 
may  help  us  hereafter.  Each  indi- 
vidual born,  so  to  speak,  in  this  way, 
is  for  the  most  part  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original.  A  graft  from 
a  seckel  pear-tree  produces  a  tree 
which  bears  seckel  pears ;  and  the  red 
Dutch  currant  is  the  same  currant 
still ;  and  a  bunch  of  fruit  from  one 
tree  is  just  the  same  as  if  taken  from 
the  other.  A  sprig  from  the  dwarf 
box-edging  reproduces  edging-box ; 
and  the  tree-box  produces  in  the  same 
way  the  tree-growing  kind.  If  Tom 
Thumb  or  Daniel  Lambert  could  be 
reproduced  in  this  style,  there  would 
be  scores  of  large  or  small  people  so 
exactly  alike  that  their  own  mothers 
would  not  know  them  apart.  This 
recognition  is  unnecessary  in  plants 
and  the  lower  animals.  Each  part 
can  take  care  of  itself  as  soon  as  it  is 
detached  from  its  parents.  Here  it 
does  not  concern  Nature  whether  the 
mother  knows  its  own  child  or  not. 
But  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals, 
where  identity  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  enabling  a  mother  to  care 
for  her  young,  the  races  could  not 
exist  011  the  same  principle  of  in- 
crease which  marks  the  lower  ones. 

But  we  go  back  to  the  plant. 
Besides  all  its  powers  of  reproduction 
by  extension  and  division,  it  bears 
seed.  Here,  however,  the  results  differ. 
They  do  not  reproduce  exactly  the 
same  plant.  In  a  bed  of  seedlings 
no  two  are  exactly  alike;  and  it  is 
through  this  law  that  we  have  so 
many  varieties  of  flowers  in  our 
gardens.  The  florists  preserve  the 
most  striking  variations,  and  destroy 


the  rest.  So  in  fruits.  The  seeds  of 
the  seckel  pear  will  produce  some- 
thing like  seckel,  but  not  seckels 
exactly;  and  if  we  raise  fifty  trees 
from  fifty  seeds  in  this  way,  there 
will  be  fifty  varieties,  all  resembling 
seckel,  and  yet  all  varying  from  one 
another.  Hitherto  botany  has  re- 
garded the  seed  as  created  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  distributing  the  spe- 
cies or  individual. 

But  although  distribution  is  cer- 
tainly more  readily  effected  in  this 
than  any  other  way,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  not  the  essential  difference. 
The  production  of  variety,  thus  se- 
curing identity,  is  the  leading  office 
of  the  seed. 

No  doubt  the  close  reasoner  will 
stop  us  here.  A  tree  can  reproduce 
itself  by  buds  and  cuttings  where 
identity  is  not  necessary.  If  variation 
is  to  provide  for  identity,  what  is  the 
use  of  identity  to  it?  This  is  a 
case  of  twilight,  before  referred  to. 
We  suppose  we  are  on  the  boundary 
here  of  a  transition.  All  we  can  posi- 
tively knpw  is,  that  seed  is  not  essen- 
tial to  reproduction,  and  that  with 
the  introduction  of  seed-variation 
dates  its  vigorous  origin.  We  can 
further  see,  that,  in  the  higher  organ- 
isms without  variation,  identity,  so  far 
as  mutual  recognition  is  concerned, 
could  not  exist. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
the  first  leading  principle  of  all  nature 
is  the  effort  for  existence ;  and,  as  all 
organic  beings  can  exist  for  only  a 
limited  time,  the  second  grand  object 
of  its  care  -will  be  reproduction. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
every  action  of  every  living  thing, 
and  indeed  the  form  of  every  living 
thing,  is  in  some  degree  connected, 
more  or  less  remotely,  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  grand  objects  of 
Nature.  We,  of  course,  have  our  own 
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motives  for  what  we  do;  and  every 
animal  is  impelled  in  its  conduct 
by  some  idea  of  pleasure  or  necessity. 
Plants  we  regard  as  unconscious,  and 
probably  they  are;  but  they  all  act 
by  laws  tending  to  their  own  good  in 
the  same  way  as  animated  beings  do. 
We  do  not  stop  to  think  of  Nature  as 
a  whole.  The  individual  seems  rather 
a  world  unto  himself,  yet  behind  him 
and  behind  all  is  the  one  great  idea, 
nature ;  and  this  Nature  only  caring 
for  its  one  self,  —  its  self-existence, 
and  continued  reproduction.  The 
principle  of  variation  is  only  secon- 
dary, and  subservient  to.  the  other 
two  prior  and  greater  aims. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nature 
will  throw  around  the  great  repro- 
ductive principle  a  greater  measure 
of  protection  than  she  will  around 
the  mere  incidents  thereof.  Thus  if 
sustenance  failed  to  carry  along  varia- 
tion and  reproduction  together,  she 
would  let  the  first  go.  In  this  event, 
all  that  appertains  to  the  division 
into  sexes  of  the  present  order  of 
things  would  disappear ;  ajid  only 
those  lower  orders  would  exist  which 
can  extend  themselves  without  it. 
And  this  is  all  in  accordance  with 
what  embryologists  tell  us :  that  with 
the  failure  of  nutrition,  the  last  or- 
gans in  the  usual  order  of  structure 
are  the  first  to  die  away. 

It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  call 
the  reproductive  principle  in  Nature 
the  female  principle  ;  and  yet  when 
Nature  has  advanced  so  far  in  the 
plant  or  the  animal  as  to  call  for  a 
division  into  sexes,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  female  is  in  more  in- 
timate communion  with  this  leading 
object  than  the  male.  The  female 
must  necessarily  be  the  most  favored 
of  Nature.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  division  the  female  will  be 
first  provided  for  j  and  in  the  great 


struggle    for   life,    all    other   things 
being    equal,    the    chances    will    be 
largely  in  her  favor.     In  plants  the 
division  into  sexes  is  not  made  appar- 
ent until  the  flowering  period  arrives. 
Some    are    hermaphrodites ;    that   is, 
they  have  stamens  and  pistils  in  the 
same  flowers.      Others  are  dioecious, 
or  have  the   male   flowers   wholly  on 
one  plant,  and  the  females  on  another. 
But   it   is    seldom    known,   prior   to 
flowering,  which  is  the  male  plant  or 
which  is  the  female.     Still  the  pecu- 
liar sexual  principle  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  pervades  the  whole  plant,  and 
exists  long  anterior  to  flowering ;  for 
a  male   or  female  plant  once  known 
will    generally    always    remain     so. 
Cuttings  taken  from  either  will    be 
pretty  sure    to    reproduce   the   same 
sexual    flowers    again,    though    not 
always;  for  the    female  silver-maple 
will     not     un  frequently     put      forth 
branches   with    male   flowers.      Still, 
as  a  general  thing,  sex  is  not  deter- 
mined in  plants  until  near  the  flower- 
ing time ;  and  is,  as  has  been  said, 
never  known   until  the  flowers  have 
actually   opened.       In    those    plants 
which  bear  male  and  female  flowers 
separate  on  the  same  plant,  it  is  then 
seen  that  the  male  flowers  only  ap- 
pear  on    the   weakest    branches    or 
branchlets.      This  is  best  illustrated 
by  a  pine  or  spruce  tree.     The  female 
flower  is   that  which   ultimately  be- 
comes  the    pine-cone.        The    male 
flowers  gather  in  small  clusters,  and 
are    those    which    produce    the    dust 
(pollen)  in  early  spring.     The  female 
flowers  or  cones  only  appear  at  the 
ends  of  the  healthiest  branches.     As 
the  tree  grows,  of  course  the  branches 
now  at  the   end   in  time  become  the 
interior,  and  are  then  shaded  by  those 
which     go     beyond     them.       Shade 
always   tends   to   lessen  the  vitality 
of  a  growing   branch  ;    and  here  we 
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see  that  branches  once  strong  and 
bearing  female  flowers,  as  soon  as 
thus  partially  weakened  by  shade 
be.ar  only  male  ones.  An  inspection 
of  any  pine-tree  in  spring  will  show, 
that  though  male  flowers  are  some- 
times borne  at  the  base  of  the  shoots 
bearing  female  flowers,  weak  shoots 
never  bear  any  thing  but  male  ones. 
This  will  be  found  the  case  in  all 
plants  of  a  monoecious  character.  In 
the  common  ambrosia,  or  ragweed, 
the  male  flowers  are  on  a  sort  of 
weakened,  half-dead-looking,  raceme ; 
while  the  females  are  situated  in  the 
best  position  for  receiving  the  highest 
amount  of  nutrition  the  'plant  can 
bestow.  Those  who  have  examined 
this  matter  in  plants,  see  the  truth 
of  the  position  in  the  vegetable  world, 
that  nature's  highest  efforts  in  the 
formation  of  the  sexes  are  invariably 
in  the  female  line.1 

The  same  facts  appear  to  us  in  the 
animal  world.  In  the  very  first 
struggle  with  life  the  males  get  the 
worst  of  it.  The  vast  majority  of 
all  the  children  who  die  under  five 
years  of  age  are  males.  As  the 
sexes  approach  maturity,  the  terrible 
strain  on  the  female  system  begins, 
and  the  numbers  of  males  and  fe- 
males again  nearly  equalize.  The 
amount  of  nutrition  over  and  above 
that  required  to  sustain  life  passes  in 
the  male  to  brain  and  muscle,  to 
mere  physical  strength  and  intellec- 
tual capacity ;  but  in  the  female,  to 
immense  nutritive  power  for  the  sup- 
port of  another  human  being.  Man 
is  physically  stronger  than  woman  ; 
that  is,  in  cases  requiring  an  immedi- 
ate concentration  of  power,  he  is  her 
superior.  But  in  vitality,  if  by  that 

1  For  fuller  details  of  this  matter,  see  papers 
by  the  author  in  the  Salem  and  Troy  Proceedings 
of  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  and  iu  iiec.  of  Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences, 
1369-70. 


we  may  understand  the  ability  to  en- 
dure circumstances  tending  to  de- 
stroy life,  he  is  below  her.  Not  only 
can  he  not  endure  as  much  during 
the  first  five  years  of  his  life,  but  as 
an  adult  he  sinks  under  pain  that  a 
woman  would  hardly  faint  with.  Any 
of  us  can  look  around  and  see  women 
with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  young 
children  which  she  must  look  after, 
a  continual  series  of  routine,  monoto- 
nous housework  which  she  must  at- 
tend to,  now  roasting  at  the  oven, 
steaming  over  the  wash-tub,  or  freez- 
ing at  the  clothes-line,  and  contin- 
ually with  the  worry  of  crying  chil- 
dren ringing  in  her  ears ;  and  all 
this  for  years  and  years,  with  ailing 
infants  and  sick  older  children,  and 
perhaps  even  a  male  specimen  of  an 
older  cast  to  whom  she  is  expected  to 
be  a  "  help-mate  "  besides  all  this ; 
altogether  for  months  and  months 
giving  her  but  three  or  four  hours  of 
sound  sleep  per  night.  Where  is  the 
man  that  could  endure  it  ?  A  year 
of  such  a  life  would  kill  the  strongest 
of  us.  We  find  the  same  law  of  vital 
endurance  outside  of  man.  Cavalry 
officers  in  the  late  war  found  out  the 
wisdom  of  selecting  mares  for  ardu- 
ous services ;  and  we  all  know  what 
a  miserably  dull  animal  the  unsexed 
ox  becomes.  This  branch  of  our 
topic  need  not  be  further  pursued. 
It  has  been  shown  that  naturally 
the  reproductive  principle  should  be 
endowed  with  the  highest  attributes 
of  vitality,  and  the  few  instances 
cited  will  show  its  bearing  in  the 
world  of  facts. 

And  now^  why  is  this  intellectual 
superiority  and  greater  muscular 
strength  given  to  man  ?  If  woman 
has  greater  endurance,  and  greater 
traits  of  general  vitality,  why  not 
excel  in  all  points  ?  It  is  simply 
because  he  is  to  use  these  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  female.  In  tne  wild 
state  in  which  man  first  found  him- 
self, it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
woman  with  her  young  child  to  de- 
fend herself  from  the  continual  ele- 
ments of  warfare  then  everywhere 
about.  Wild  animals  would  soon  end 
the  whole  human  race.  Moreover, 
she  could  not  leave  her  young  at 
home  to  hunt  for  food.  Man  thus 
appears  as  an  essential  aid  to  Nature's 
great  reproductive  principle.  He  is 
the  ruler,  the  planner,  the  protector, 
but  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  all  in 
the  cause  of  a  greater  and  more  be- 
loved power  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

In  the  animals  below  man,  we  find 
pretty  much  the  same  law  to  prevail : 
that  the  male  animal  is  physically 
and  intellectually  the  superior  only 
in  proportion  to  the  weakness  or 
incapacity  of  the  female  or  the  proge- 
ny to  take  care  of  themselves  at 
certain  periods  of  their  existence. 
In  many  birds,  where  the  young  is 
difficult  to  rear,  either  the  male  is 
much  the  superior  of  the  female,  or 
else  monogamy  prevails.  In  the  pi- 
geon, for  instance,  and  similar  birds, 
where  the  young  require  constant 
attention  for  some  time,  both  male 
and  female  seem  nearly  balanced  in 
qualities.  In  the  barn-door  fowl, 
where  the  young  can  take  more  care 
of  themselves,  polygamy  prevails. 
The  young  of  the  duck  can  take  care 
of  themselves  also ;  but  here,  although 
we  do  not  find  strict  monogamy,  we 
find  the  female  and  male  birds  much 
more  equally  matched  than  they  are 
in  the  case  of  the  barn-fowl. 

When  we  come  to  fishes,  we  find 
no  difference  apparently  in  the  phys- 
ical or  intellectual  capacity  of  male  or 
female.  The  young  take  absolute 
care  of  themselves,  a'nd  the  mother 
requires  no  protection.  Questions  of 
relative  strength  of  the  sexes,  or  of 


monogamy  or  polygamy  in  fishdom, 
are  therefore  of  no  consequence. 
Both  have  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
both  have  equally  to  fight  with 
enemies  for  their  own  preservation, 
both  have  an  exhaustive  strain  on 
their  vital  functions  at  spawning- 
time,  and  hence  they  are  about  even- 
ly balanced  in  every  way. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  soon 
the  male  disappears  from  the  scene 
when  he  can  in  no  way  serve  the 
great  female  cause.  In  plants,  ne 
sooner  does  the  pollen  from  the  sta- 
mens fertilize  the  pistils  than  they 
drop  away ;  while  in  some  cases,  the 
pine  for  instance,  the  female  organs 
continue  alive  for  a  couple  of  years 
afterwards.  In  the  hemp  and  the 
spinach  the  whole  male  plant  dies 
some  weeks  before  the  female  one. 
In  some  spiders  the  female  devours 
the  male  before  she  proceeds  to  lay 
her  eggs,  and  when  she  has  no  fur- 
ther desire  for  his  companionship ; 
and  a  large  number  of  male  insects  die 
immediately  on  the  exercise  of  their 
special  functions.  The  females  live 
to  deposit  their  eggs  or  to  rear  their 
young.  It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that 
it  is  necessary  they  should  have  this 
extra  power.  The  extra  vitality  is 
given  them  for  this  purpose.  Still, 
the  simple  fact  remains,  that  the  fe- 
male possesses  greater  vitality  than 
the  male. 

From  these  and  similar  considera- 
tions, which  those  who  wish  to  follow 
the  subject  further  can  pursue  for 
themselves,  we  may  conclude  that 
woman  worship  is  not  a  mere  poetical 
fancy,  but  has  its  seat  deep  down  in 
the  heart  of  Nature.  When  the 
youth  asserts  his  beloved  to  be  his 
queen,  swears  eternal  allegiance,  and 
vows  forever  to  be  worthy  of,  and  to 
serve  her,  he  is  really  following 
but  the  dictates  of  Nature,  who  wor- 
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ships  the  female  as  ardently  as  he 
does.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
favored,  and  in  elementary  constitu- 
tion at  least,  if  not  in  actual  form, 
must  claim  a  place  in  nature  long  an- 
terior to  the  origin  of  man  in  the  sex- 
ual sense  of  this  term.  For  theologi- 
cal purposes  she  may  have  been 
formed  of  the  rib  of  Adam  ;  for  Mo- 
hammedan or  Mormon  uses  she  may 
be  but  the  mere  slave  and  creature 
of  man,  without  even  a  soul  to  be 
saved  except  through  his  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure  ;  but  the  religion  of 
nature  demands  rather  the  sacrifice 
of  the  other  sex  to  her  eternal  law. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply 
these  principles  to  the  great  woman 
question  of  the  day.  Man  is  the 
great  acting,  working  force ;  all  that 
appertains  to  providing  or  protecting 
is  his  place  in  nature.  The  gun,  the 
plough,  the  ship,  the  sword,  —  the 
elements  of  force  whatever  they  be, 
and  the  ballot  which  is  to  direct  and 
control  that  force,  —  all  these  are  the 
essential  prerogatives  of  man.  At 
the  same  time  these  laws  and  forces 
should  be  used  for  the  interests  of  wo- 
man ;  and  where  they  are  not,  man 
is  not  fulfilling  the  purposes  for 
which  he  was  created. 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  our 
starting-point.  Science  will  not  solve 
every  practical  problem,  because 
we  want  absolute  laws ;  while  the 
laws  of  nature  run  into  one  another. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  is  the  male  bird 
which  does  the  singing  and  the  fe- 
male the  hatching;  but  there  be  hens 
which  crow,  and  birds  of  the  male 


persuasion  which  believe  it  to  be  a  sol- 
emn duty  to  sit  on  eggs,  and  take  the 
young  under  their  protecting  wings. 
These  we  can  again  compare  to  the 
twilight  reasoning.  One  may  assert 
it  night,  another  that  it  is  day  ;  one 
that  it  is  right  in  the  hen  to  crow, 
another  that  it  is  not,  —  these  bound- 
ary-line questions  can  never  be  solved. 
But  the  main  question  as  to  the  nat- 
ural duties  and  responsibilities,  the 
relative  rights  and  wrongs,  of  the 
sexes,  these  seem  as  clear  as  day  and 
night ;  and,  when  clearly  perceived, 
ought  to  render  the  subject  of  general 
legislation  not  so  puzzling  a  question 
as  it  seems  to  so  many  of  us. 

In  a  special  way  there  will  always 
be  men  who  will  neglect  their  natural 
duties,  and  society  itself  may  at  times 
wander  so  far  from  the  main  purpose 
of  its  creation  that  its  members  may 
feel  totally  unable  to  perform  duties 
which  otherwise  it  would  be  their 
pleasure  to  do.  Women  left  without 
natural  protectors  must  take  on  them- 
selves the  duties  of  men  in  order  to 
live  at  all.  For  all  these  aberrations 
from  general  "law,  special  arrange- 
ments must  be  made.  The  only  dan- 
ger to  society  is  when  it  takes  the  mi- 
nor for  the  major  proposition  ;  seeks  to 
adapt  laws  necessary  to  twilight,  to 
every  purpose  of  day  and  night ;  as- 
serts the  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes 
in  every  particular,  instead  of  proper- 
ly defining  the  main  rights  and  du- 
ties of  each,  and  endeavoring  as  far 
as  the  artificial  state  of  society  will 
permit  to  keep  each  sex  to  its  own 
natural  sphere. 
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TO-MOBROW. 

BY   MRS.    MARY   B.    DODGE. 

TO-MORROW,  a  beautiful  day, 

Is  waiting  for  you  and  for  me ; 
Bluest  skies  of  a  soft  shining  ray 

Are  impatient  the  shadows  to  flee. 
Why  care  if  the  landscape  be  sullen  and  gray  ? 
To-morrow  will  chase  all  the  cloud-racks  away. 

To-morrow,  you  say,  may  be  dull, 

With  the  leaden-hued  face  of  to-day. 
Wait :  its  morrow  with  measure  is  full 

Of  a  joy  never  spilled  by  delay. 
If  to-day  born  of  yesterday  baffle  our  will, 
To-morrow,  to-morrow,  is  radiant  still. 

To-morrow  is  mantled  in  white 

As  pure  as  the  soft-falling  snow, 
That  rounds  into  waves  of  delight, 

To  cover  Earth's  pitiful  woe. 
The  gale  may  be  sighing,  the  frost-king  astray, 
Yet  to-morrow  will  sparkle  in  crystalline  spray. 

To-morrow  with  roses  is  crowned, 

A  tender-eyed  sylph  o*  the  May ; 
Flinging  garlands  of  blossoms  around 

In  a  child-like,  improvident  way. 
To-day  may  be  barren,  a  chill  in  the  air ; 
To-morrow  young  spring-life  will  bud  everywhere. 

To-morrow  the  birds  without  fear, 

Flitting  back  to  the  woodlands  again, 
Will  sing,  for  the  summer  that's  here, 

A  full-throated,  ravishing  strain. 
The  world  now  so  silent  of  bird  or  of  bee 
To-morrow  shall  echo  with  refluent  glee. 

To-morrow  the  babe  of  the  field 

From  its  silk-curtained  cradle  shall  rise ; 
And,  spurning  the  harvest-queen's  shield, 

Fill  the  air  with  a  golden  surprise. 
The  seed  may  be  brown  in  the  cell  of  to-day, 
Yet  vestured  to-morrow  in  royal  array. 
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To-morrow  is  regal  for  all, 

With  a  sceptre  of  love  in  her  hand : 
The  weary  but  wait  for  her  call, 

To  spring  to  the  full-fruited  land. 
O'er  the  span  of  to-day  we  may  tearfully  grope, 
But  the  arch  of  to-morrow  is  glowing  with  hope. 

Yes,  to-morrow,  a  beautiful  day, 
Is  waiting  for  you  and  for  me  ; 
Impatient  our  grief  to  allay, 

Our  sorrow- weighed  pinions  to  free. 
Why  reck  we  the  burden  that  presses  to-day  ? 
To-morrow,  to-morrow,  will  lift  it  away.. 


SELFHOOD    AND    SACRIFICE. 


BY    ORVILLE    DEWEY,    D  D. 


THE  title  which  I  have  chosen  for 
this  discourse,  is  Selfhood  and  Sac- 
rifice. My  .purpose  is,  to  consider 
what  place  these  principles  have  in 
human  culture.  I  use  the  word,  self- 
hood, rather  than  self-regard  or  self- 
interest,  because  I  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  original  principle  —  selfhood,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage, describing  the  simple  and 
absolute  condition  in  which  self  ex- 
ists ;  as  manhood  does  that  of  man, 
or  childhood,  that  of  a  child.  And  I 
say  sacrifice,  rather  than  self-sacri- 
fice, because  the  true  principle  does 
not  require  the  sacrifice  of  our  high- 
est self,  but  only  of  that  which  un- 
lawfully hinders  outflow  from  self. 

The  subject  of  culture   has    been 
brought  before  the  public  of  late,  by 
Prof.  Huxley,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
;  and  Mr.  Shairp.     I  do  not  propose  to 
j  enter  into  the  questions  which   have 
,  engaged  their  able   pens,  but  to   go 
back  to  those  primary  and  foundation 
i  principles,  which  I  have  proposed  to 
consider  —  the  one  of  which   is  the 
centre,  and  the  other,  the  circurnfer- 
12 


ence    of  human   culture,  —  Selfhood 
and  Sacrifice. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  of 
lectures,  in  part  at  least  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  discuss  this  subject  — 
to  discuss,  i.e.  the  principles  and 
grounds,  on  which  right  reason  and 
rational  Christianity  propose  to  build 
up  a  good  and  exalted  character. 
Now  with  regard  to  what  Christian- 
ity teaches,  has  it  never  occurred  to 
you,  or  has  it  never  seemed  to  you,  in 
reading  the  Gospels,  that  they  ap- 
peal to  self-interest,  to  the  desire  to 
be  saved,  in  a  way  that  is  at  variance 
with  the  loftiest  motives  ?  But  it  is 
appealed  to,  and  therefore  is,  in  some 
sense,  sanctioned.  And  yet,  as  if 
this  self-interest  were  something 
wrong,  the  prevalence  of  it  in  the 
world,  the  world's  selfishness  in  other 
words,  is  represented  by  many 
preachers,  as  if  it  were  the  sum  of 
all  wickedness,  the  proof  indeed,  of 
total  depravity.  Here  then,  it  seems 
to  me,  whether  we  look  at  Christian- 
ity or  at  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit, 
there  is  urgent  need  of  discrimination. 
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And  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
same  subject,  which  seems  to  require 
attention  ;  and  that  is  what  is  caUed, 
individualism  —  the  mentally  living, 
if  not  for,  yet  in  and  out  of  our- 
selves ;  claiming  to  find  all  the 
springs  and  forces  of  faith  and  cul- 
ture within  ourselves,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  proper  influence  of  so- 
ciety, of  Christianity,  of  the  whole 
great  realm  of  the  past,  by  which  we 
have  been  trained  and  formed ;  indi- 
vidualism, which  says,  "  I  belong  to 
myself,  and  to  nobody  else,  and  do 
not  choose  to  be  brought  or  organ- 
ized into  any  system  of  faith  or  ac- 
tion with  anybody  else."  This, 
indeed,  is  an  extreme  to  which,  per- 
haps, but  few  minds  go  ;  but  there  is 
a  tendency  of  this  kind,  which  needs 
to  be  looked  into. 

Now  there  is  a  way  of  thinking,  in 
matters  of  practical  expediency,  to 
which  I  confess  that  I  am  commit- 
ted by  my  life-long  reflections ;  and 
which  has  always  prevented  me  from 
going  to  the  extreme  with  any  party, 
whether  in  reforms,  in  politics,  in  re- 
ligious systems,  or  in  any  thing  else  ; 
and  that  is,  to  look  to  the  mean  in 
things;  to  look  upon  human  nature 
and  human  culture,  as  held  in  the 
balance  between  opposing  principles. 
With  this  view,  I  shall  first  under- 
take to  show  that  the  principle  of 
self-regard,  or  of  individualism,  is 
right  and  lawful  —  is  indeed,  an  es- 
sential principle  of  culture. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  old  "  TheologiaGermanica,"  which 
hits,  I  think,  the  very  point  in  this 
matter  of  self-regard.  Speaking  of 
its  highest  man,  it  says,  "  All  thought 
of  self,  all  self-seeking,  self-will,  and 
what  corneth  thereof,  must  be  utterly 
lost,  surrendered  and  given  over  to 
God,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
necessary  to  make  up  a  person" 


This  personality,  this  stand-point,  we 
must  hold  to,  go  where  we  will. 

But  let  me  state  more  precisely 
what  it  is,  that  is  here  conceded,  and 
must  be  maintained ;  and  why  it  is 
important  to  defend  and  justify  it.  I 
call  it  selfhood ;  and  the  word,  I  con- 
ceive, is  philosophically  necessary  to 
meet  the  case.  Because  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple, that  goes  behind  selfishness ; 
and  of  which  selfishness  is  the  excess 
and  abuse.  Selfishness  calculates, 
overreaches,  circumvents.  But  self- 
hood is  simpler.  It  is  the  instinctive, 
instantaneous,  uncalculating  rush  of 
our  faculties,  to  preserve,  protect  and 
help  ourselves.  Selfishness  proposes 
to  take  advantage  of  others ;  self- 
hood only  to  take  care  of  itself.  It 
is  not,  as  a  principle  of  our  nature,  & 
depraved  instinct;  animals  possess  it. 
It  is  not  moral,  or  immoral,  but  sim- 
ply wwmoral.  It  is  a  simple  force, 
necessary  to  our  self-preservation,  to 
our  individuality,  to  our  personality. 
The  highest  moral  natures  feel  it  as 
well  as  the  lowest.  The  martyr,  who 
gives  up  every  thing  else,  holds  his 
integrity  fast  and  dear.  It  is  written 
of  the  great  Martyr,  that,  "for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  he 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame."  No  being  that  is  not  an 
idiot,  can  be  divested  of  all  care  and 
regard  for  himself.  And  not  only 
does  necessity  enforce,  but  justice  de- 
fends the  principle.  If  happiness  is 
a  good,  and  there  are  two  equal 
amounts  of  it,  the  one  of  which  is 
mine,  and  the  other  my  neighbor's,  I 
may  in  strict  justice,  value  and  de- 
sire my  own  as  much  as  his.  If  I 
love  him  more  than  my  own,  I  go  be- 
yond the  commandment.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  put  any  Utopian 
strain  upon  the  bond  of  virtue ;  nay, 
it  does  positive  harm. 

Yet  this  is  constantly  done  j  to  the 
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injury  of  virtue,  of  conscience,  and  of 
a  proper  self-respect.  In  our  theo- 
ries of  culture,  we  demand  of  our- 
selves, what  is  impossible,  what  is 
unjust  to  ourselves,  what  repudiates  a 
part  of  the  very  nature  we  would  cul- 
tivate. We  demand  of  ourselves,  and 
we  suppose  that  Christianity  demands 
of  us,  a  certain  unattainable  perfec- 
tion, —  or  what  we  call  perfection,  — 
a  sinking  of  ourselves  out  of  sight, 
and  an  absorption  into  the'  love  of 
God  and  men,  quite  beyond  our  reach  : 
and  failing  of  that  —  thinking  it  en- 
tirely out  of  our  sphere,  we  give  up 
the  proper  rational  endeavor  to  be 
Christians.  We  make  the  highest 
virtue  something  exceptional,  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  a  prize  for  us  all. 
We  imagine  that  some  few  have  at- 
tained it ;  that  Jesus  did,  and  that  a 
few  persons,  denominated  saints,  have 
approached  him ;  but  that  for  the 
common  run  of  men,  this  is  all  out 
of  the  question.  The  fact  is,  that 
Christianity  is  regarded  by  many,  as 
an  enigma,  a  secret  of  the  initiated, 
as  an  idle  vision  or  hard  exaction  — 
not  as  a  rational  culture.  Listen  to 
the  conversation  of  the  mart  or  the 
drawing-room,  you  will  find  that  the 
high  Christian  law  is  but  a  mocking 
dream  in  their  eyes.  "  Giving  to  him 
that  asketh,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow,  turning  not  away :  and  to 
him  that  takes  from  us  our  coat,  giv- 
ing our  cloak  also;  and  turning  the 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter;" — what 
is  this,  they  say,  but  extravagance 
and  fanaticism  ?  As  if  they  did  not 
know  that  there  is  such  a  figure  of 
speech  as  hyperbole  ;  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  in  a  society  where 
the  poor  and  the  weak  were  trodden 
under  foot,  for  the  greatest  heart  that 
ever  was,  thus  to  pour  out  itself  in 
pleadings  for  sympathy,  commisera- 
tion and  kindness.  But  the  same 


Master  said,  "  It  is  profitable  for  thee 
—  it  is  better  for  thee/'  to  have  some 
of  thy  pleasures  cut  off  —  thine  of- 
fending hand  or  eye ;  rather  that,  than 
to  have  thy  whole  being  whelmed  in 
misery. 

It  is  really  necessary  in  this  matter, 
not  only  to  vindicate  Christianity  as 
a  reasonable  religion,  but  to  vindicate 
human  nature  to  itself;  to  save  it 
from  the  abjectness  of  feeling  that  the 
necessity  of  self-help  is  an  ignoble 
necessity.  Men  say,  "  Yes,  we  are  all 
selfish,  we  are  all  bad;  "and  they 
sink  into  discouragement  or  apathy, 
under  that  view. 

The  conditions  of  true  culture  are 
attracting  increased  attention  at  the 
present  time;  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should,  when  men's  minds  are  getting 
rid  of  theologic  definitions  and  as- 
sumptions, and  are  coming  to  take 
broad  and  manly  views  of  the  subject. 
I  am  endeavoring  to  make  my  bumble 
contribution  to  it ;  and  with  this  view, 
to  show,  in  the  first  place,  what  part 
our  very  selfhood,  both  of  right  and 
of  necessity,  has  in  it. 

This  principle  lies  in  the  very  roots 
of  our  being ;  and  it  is  developed  ear- 
liest in  our  nature.  Before  the  love 
of  right,  of  virtue,  of  truth,  appears 
this  self-regard.  Disinterestedness 
is  of  later  growth.  Infancy  comes 
into  the  world  like  a  royal  heir,  and 
takes  possession,  as  if  the  world  were 
made  for  itself  alone.  Itself  is  all 
it  knows ;  '  it  will  by  and  by,  take  a 
wider  range.  There  is  a  natural 
process  of  improvement  in  the  very 
progress  of  life.  "  You  will  get  bet- 
ter," says  a  dramatic  satirist,1  "  as  you 
get  older;  all  men  do.  They  are 
worst  in  childhood,  improve  in  man- 
hood, and  get  ready,  in  old  age,  for 
another  world.  Youth  with  its 
beauty  and  grace,  would  seem  be- 

1  Browning:  A  Soul's  Tragedy:  p.  250. 
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stowed  on  us,  for  some  such  reason,  as 
to  make  us  partly  endurable,  till  we 
have  time  to  become  so  of  ourselves, 
without  their  aid,  when  they  leave 
us.  The  sweetest  child  we  all  smile 
on,  for  his  pleasant  want  of  the  whole 
world  to  break  up,  or  suck  in  his 
mouth,  seeing  no  other  good  in  it  — 
would  be  roughly  handled  by  that 
world's  inhabitants,  if  he  retained 
those  angelic,  infantine  desires,  when 
he  has  grown  six  feet  high,  black  and 
bearded ;  but  little  by  little,  he  sees 
fit  to  forego  claim  after  claim  on  the 
world,  puts  up  with  a  less  and  less 
share  of  its  good  as  his  proper  por- 
tion and  when  the  octogenarian  asks 
barely  for  a  sup  of  gruel  or  a  fire  of 
dry  sticks,  and  thanks  you  as  for  his 
full  allowance  and  right  in  the  com- 
mon good  of  life,  —  hoping  nobody 
will  murder  him  —  he  who  began  by 
asking  and  expecting  the  whole  world 
to  bow  down  in  worship  to  him  — 
why,  I  say,  he  is  advanced  far  on- 
ward, very  far,  nearly  out  of  sight." 

This  advancement,  thus  springing 
out  of  the  very  experience  of  life,  I 
am  yet  to  consider,  and  have  it  most 
at  heart  to  consider.  It  is  of  such 
priceless  worth,  it  so  embraces  all 
that  is  noble  in  humanity,  that  the 
importance  of  the  opposite  principle, 
is  liable  to  be  quite  overlooked. 
Selfishness,  which  is  the  excess  of  a 
just  self-regard,  is  the  one  form  of 
all  evil  in  the  world.  The  world  cries 
out  upon  it,  and  heaps  upon  it  every 
epithet,  expressive  of  meanness,  base- 
ness and  guilt.  And  let  it  bear  the 
branding  scorn  ;  but  let  us  not  fail  to 
see,  though  selfishness  be  the  satirist's 
mark,  and  the  philosopher's  reproach, 
and  the  theologian's  argument,  the 
real  nature  and  value  of  the  principle, 
from  which  it  proceeds. 

Selfhood  I  have  preferred  to  call 
it ;  self-love,  be  it,  if  you  please.  It 


is  that,  which  satire  and  false  criti- 
cism have  misconstrued,  when  they 
have  said  that  love  of  kindred,  of 
friends,  of  country,  of  God  himself, 
is  but  self-love.  The  mistake  arises 
from  that  primal  and  vital  part  and 
participation  which  ourself  has  in 
every  thing  that  we  enjoy  or  love  or 
adore.  This  magnificent  I — and  I 
emphasize  it,  because  all  meanness  is 
thought  to  be  concentred  in  that  word 

—  this  mysterious  and  magnificent/ — 
this  that  one  means,  when  he   says  I 

—  we  may  utter,  but  can  never  ex- 
plain, nor  fully  express  it.     There  are 
great  men  in  the   world,  whose  lives 
are  of  far  more  importance  than  mine 

—  statesmen,    commanders,    kings  — 
but  7" —  no  being  can  feel  an  intenser 
interest  in  his  individuality  than  I  do 
in   mine  ;    no  being   can   be  of  more 
importance  to  himself  than   I   am  to 
myself;    the   very   poles   of  thought 
and   being   turn    upon    that    slender 
line;  that  simple  unity,  like  the  unit 
in  figures-,  swells  to  infinite  multipli- 
cation ;    that  one  letter,  that    single 
stroke  of  pen  or  type,  may  be  varied 
and  complicated,  till  it  writes  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.     "  I  think,  there- 
fore I  am,"  said  the  philosopher  ;  but 
the    bare   utterance   of  the    word   I, 
yields  a  vaster  inference.     No  animal 
ever  knew  what  that  word  means.     It 
is  some  time  before  the    little    child 
learns  to  say,  I.     It  says,  "  Willy  or 
Ellen  wants   this   or  that  —  will    go 
here  or  there."     What  is  insanity,  but 
the  wreck  of  this  personality  ?     The 
victim  loses  himself.     And  the  mor- 
ally insane,    the   prodigal,    when   he 
returns  to  reason    and  virtue,  comes 
to  himself. 

"A  man's  self,"  says  Thackeray, 
"  must  always  be  serious  to  him,  un- 
der whatever  mask  or  disguise  or  uni- 
form he  presents  it  to  the  public.'' 
Yes,  though  it  were  as  mime,  harle- 
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quin,  jester,  fool  almost ;  nor  could 
there  be  a  more  deplorable  or  desper- 
ate condition  for  a  human  being,  than 
to  account  himself  nothing,  or  noth- 
ing worth,  or  worthy  only  to  be  the 
butt  of  universal  scorn  and  contempt. 
From  this  utter  ruin,  every  man  is 
protected  by  that  mysterious  and  mo- 
mentous personality  that  dwells  within 
him.  We  may  be  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  general  mass  of  inter- 
ests, little  in  comparison  with  king- 
doms, little  in  comparison  with  the 
swelling  grandeur  of  thrones  and 
empires,  little  in  comparison  with  the 
great  orb  that  rolls  round  the  sun, 
and  bears  millions  of  such ;  but  we 
are  forever  great  in  the  sense  of  in- 
dividual destiny.  This  swells  beyond 
kingships,  grandeurs,  empires,  worlds, 
to  infinitude  and  eternity. 

There  is  another  element  in  this 
selfhood,  to  be  considered,  besides  its 
conscious  importance,  and  that  is  free 
will  —  itself  also  unmoral,  but  indis- 
pensable. For  imagine  a  rational 
being  to  be  placed  in  this  world,  with- 
out free  will.  He  can  choose  neither 
wrong  nor  right.  He  has  a  con- 
science, but  no  freedom  ;  no  power  to 
choose  any  thing.  It  is,  I  think,  an 
incongruous  and  impossible  kind  of 
existence ;  but  imagine  it.  Evils, 
troubles,  temptations  press  against 
this  being,  and  he  can  do  nothing; 
he  cannot  even  will  to  resist.  Could 
there  be  a  condition  more  horrible  ? 
No  ;  man  is  a  nobler  and  happier  be- 
ing than  this  amounts  to.  Free  will 
is  put  in  him,  on  purpose  to  fight  the 
great  battle  against  evil.  He  could 
not  fight,  if  he  could  not  will.  He 
could  not  choose  the  right,  without 
being  free  to  choose  the  wrong ;  for 
choosing  one  path  without  being  at 
liberty  to  take  the  other,  would  be  no 
choosing.  Free  will  is  to  fight  the 
battle.  It  is  a  glorious  prerogative. 


And  man,  I  believe,  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, happier,  with  this  power,  all 
its  aberrations  included,  than  he  would 
be  without  it.  I  am  glad  for  my  part, 
that  I  am  not  passing  through  this 
world,  like  a  car  on  a  railroad,  or 
turning  round  like  a  wheel  in  a  mill ; 
that  I  can  go,  this  way  or  that,  take 
one  path  or  another ;  that  I  can  read, 
or  write,  or  study,  or  labor,  or  do  bus- 
iness ;  and  that  when  the  great  trial- 
hour,  between  right  and  wrong,  comes, 
though  I  may  choose  the  wrong,  yet 
that  I  can  choose  the  right.  .What 
better  would  there  be  for  me  than 
this  —  what  better  constitution  of  a 
rational  nature  ?  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter possible. 

Selfhood,  then  —  this  interest  in 
ourselves,  being  seen  to  be  right,  and 
the  play  of  free  will  which  is  a  part 
of  it,  desirable  ;  let  us  turn  finally  to 
the  useful  working  of  the  principle. 
You  may  have  said  in  listening  to 
me  thus  far  —  "  What  need  of  insist- 
ing so  much  upon  self-regard,  which 
we  all  perfectly  well  understand  ?  " 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  so  well  under- 
stood ;  and  this  must  be  my  apology. 
We  have  seen  that  the  principle  is  na- 
tive and  necessary  to  us ;  let  us  look  a 
moment,  at  its  utility. 

I  am  put  in  charge  of  myself — of  my 
life,  first  of  all.  So  strong  is  the  im- 
pulse to  keep  and  defend  it,  that  self- 
preservation  has  been  called  the  first 
law  of  our  being.  But  that  argues 
an  antecedent  fact  —  self-apprecia- 
tion. Why  preserve  that  which  we 
value  not  ?  We  defend  ourself,  be- 
cause we  prize  ourself.  We  defend  our 
life,  with  the  instant  rush  of  all  our 
faculties  to  the  rescue.  "Very  self- 
ish," one  may  say  ;  "  And  why  does 
a  man  care  so  much  for  himself;  he 
isn't  worth  it."  He  can't  help  it. 
He  obeys  the  primal  bond;  he  is  a 
law  to  himself.  Is  it  not  well  ?  Man's 
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life  would  perish  in  a  thousand  ways, 
if  he  did  not  thus  care  for  it.  The 
great,  universal  and  most  effective 
guardianship  over  human  life  every- 
where, is  —  not  government  nor  law, 
not  guns  nor  battlements,  not  sympa- 
thy, not  society  —  but  this  self-care. 

I  am  put  in  charge  of  my  own 
comfort,  of  my  sustenance.  I  must 
provide  for  it.  And  to  provide  for  it, 
I  must  have  property  —  house,  land, 
stores,  means  —  something  that  must 
be  my  own,  and  not  another's.  If  I 
were  an  animal,  I  might  find  food 
and  shelter  in  the  common  store- 
house of  nature's  bounty.  But  I  have 
other  wants ;  if  I  have  no  provision 
for  them  that  is  my  own ;  if  some 
godless  International  League,  or 
Agrarian  Law,  could  break  down 
all  the  rights  of  property,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  industry,  to  order,  to 
comfort,  and  eventually  to  life  itself. 
Whatever  evils,  whatever  monstrous 
crimes  come  of  the  love  of  gain,  its 
extinction  would  be  infinitely  worse. 

I  am  put  in  charge  of  my  good 
name,  my  place  among  men.  I  must 
regard  it.  I  am  sinking  to  reckless- 
ness about  virtue  if  I  cease  to  value 
approbation.  Even  the  martyr,  look- 
ing to  God  alone,  seeks  approval. 
And  good  men's  approbation  is  the 
reflection  of  that.  To  seek  honor 
from  men  at  the  expense  of  principle, 
is  what  the  Master  condemns  —  not 
the  desire  of  honor.  It  has  been 
made  a  question  whether  the  love  of 
approbation  should  be  appealed  to,  in 
schools.  It  cannot  be  kept  out,  from 
there,  nor  from  anywhere  else.  If  it 
could,  if  the  vast  network  of  social 
regards,  in  which  men  are  now  held, 
were  torn  asunder,  society  would  fall 
to  pieces. 

Finally,  I  am  put  in  charge  of  my 
virtue  —  of  that  above  all.  And  that 
I  must  get  and  keep  for  myself  j  no 


other  can  do  it  for  me.  Another 
may  stretch  out  the  hand  to  defend 
me  from  a  fatal  blow;  another  may 
endow  me  with  wealth  ;  another  may 
give  me  the  praise  I  do  not  deserve  ; 
but  no  friendly  intervention,  no  deed 
of  gift,  no  flattery,  no  falsity,  can  give 
me  inward  truth  and  integrity.  That 
solemn  point  in  human  experience, 
that  question  upon  which  every  thing 
hangs  —  shall  I  do  right  ?  —  or  shall 
I  do  wrong? — is  shrouded  in  the 
secresy  and  silence  of  my  own  mind. 
All  the  power  in  the  world,  cannot  do 
for  me  the  thing  that  I  must  do  for 
myself.  To  me,  to  me,  the  decision 
is  committed. 

Now  what  I  have  been  saying,  is 
this ;  it  is  well  that  that  self-regard, 
upon  which  so  much  is  devolved,  should 
be  strong ;  that  there  should  be  no 
apathy,  no  indifference,  upon  this 
point;  that  if  ever  a  man  wanders 
away  into  recklessness,  into  idleness, 
into  disgrace,  into  utter  moral  delin- 
quency and  lawlessness,  he  should  be 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  brought  back 
again,  if  possible,  by  this  intense  and 
uncontrollable  regard  for  himself  — 
for  his  own  well-being.  I  do  not  re- 
solve every  thing  in  human  nature,  into 
the  desire  of  well  being.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  love  of  life,  of  property,  of 
reputation,  still  less  of  virtue,  is  the 
same  as  the  love  of  happiness  ;  but  I 
say  that  to  the  pursuit  of  all  these  a 
man  is  urged,  driven,  almost  forced, 
by  this  love  of  his  own  well-being ; 
nay  more  to  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
eventually,  and  that,  by  the  very  laws 
of  his  nature. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  prin- 
ciple which  I  propose  to  discuss  — 
that  which  opens  the  whole  field  of 
our  culture  — the  principle  that  car- 
ries us  out  of,  and  beyond  ourselves. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  design, 
in  discussing  the  principle  of  selfhood, 
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to  show  the  hinderance  to  culture,  and 
the  evil  every  way,  that  come  from  the 
abuse  of  it.  That  will  be  sufficiently 
manifest,  if  it  be  made  to  appear, 
that  all  culture  and  happiness  are 
found  in  the  opposite  direction.  But 
if  I  wanted  to  put  this  in  the  strong- 
est light,  I  should  point  to  the  pain 
and  obstruction  which  are  experienced 
in  a  diseased  self-consciousness.  It 
would  be  a  powerful  argument  for  that 
going  out  of  self,  which  T  am  about 
to  speak  of.  Self,  if  it  is  a  necessary 
stand-point,  is  yet  liable  to  be  al- 
ways in  our  way.  A  morbid  anxiety 
about  our  position,  our  credit  with 
men,  the  good  or  ill  opinion  others 
have  of  our  talents,  tastes  or  merits, 
causes  more  misery,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  than  any  other  form  of  human 
selfishness.  See  a  company  of  persons, 
in  thralled  with  music,  charmed  by 
eloquence,  transported  by  some  heroic 
action  set  before  them  ;  and  they  for- 
get themselves ;  they  do  not  think,  how 
they  look,  how  they  are  dressed,  what 
others  think  of  them,  in  their  common 
delight. 

The  sense  of  this,  I  believe  it  was, 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  Budd- 
hist doctrine  of  Nirwana —  i.e.,  self- 
oblivion.  To  lose  this  wearisome,  dis- 
eased self,  seemed  to  Gautama,  the 
great  apostle  of  Buddhism,  to  be  the 
chief  good.  Nirwana  has  been  taken 
to  mean  absolute  annihilation.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Buddhists  meant 
that ;  for  to  me,  it  is  incredible,  that 
any  great  sect,  numbering  millions, 
should  have  so  totally  given  up  the 
natural  love  of  existence,  and  desire 
of  immortality ;  and  Max  Muller  and 
others  have  brought  that  construction 
of  the  Buddhist  creed,  into  doubt. 
Individuals  may  go  that  length.  Un- 
happy Blanco  White,  tortured  in  body 
and  mind,  could  say  that  he  desired 
no  more  of  life,  here  or  hereafter.  A 


German  naturalist  could  say,  "  Blessed 
be  the  death  hour  —  the  time  when  I 
shall  cease  to  be."  But  this  revolt 
against  self  and  very  self-existence, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  I  advert 
to,  only  to  show  the  necessity  of 
going  out  from  it,  in  order  to  build 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  within  us. 
It  is  notable ;  it  is  suggestive ;  but 
it  is  neither  healthy,  nor  true  to  hu- 
man nature.  Far  truer  is  that  admir- 
able little  poem  of  David  Wasson's, 
originally  entitled  "Bugle  Notes," 
which  in  unfolding  the  blessing  and 
joy  of  existence,  touches,  I  think,  the 
deepest  and  divinest  sense  of  things. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
law  of  sacrifice  —  not  sacrifice  of  hap- 
piness nor  improvement,  but  the  find- 
ing of  both,  in  going  out  from  self,  to 
that  which  is  beyond  and  above  it. 

A  man's  thought  starts  from  him- 
self; but  if  it  stopped  there,  he  would 
be  nothing.  All  philosophy,  science, 
knowledge  presuppose  certain  original 
faculties  and  intuitions ;  but  not  to 
cultivate  or  carry  them  out,  would 
leave  their  possessor  to  be  the  mere 
root  or  germ  of  a  man.  A  line  in  ge- 
ometry presupposes  a  point ;  but  un- 
less the  point  is  extended,  there  can 
be  no  geometry ;  it  is  a  point  barren 
of  all  science,  of  all  culture. 

Every  intellectual  step  is  a  step  out 
of  one's  self.  The  philosopher  who 
studies  himself,  that  he  may  under- 
stand his  own  mind  and  nature,  is  but 
studying  himself  objectively ;  his  very 
self  then  lies  out  of  himself,  and  is  an 
abstraction  to  him.  And  the  mathe- 
matician, the  astronomer,  the  natural- 
ist, the  poet,  the  artist,  each  one  goes 
out  of  himself.  His  subject,  his  theo- 
rem, his  picture  it  is,  that  draws  him 
—  not  reward,  not  reputation.  Doubt- 
less Newton  or  Herschel,  when  he 
left  his  diagram  or  his  telescope,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  bosom  of  his 
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family,  might  say,  "  We  must  live  ;  I 
must  have  income ;  and  if  public  or 
private  men  offer  to  remunerate  and 
sustain  me,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
do  so."  But  the  moment  he  plunges 
into  deep  philosophic  meditation,  he 
forgets  all  that.  Nature  has  more 
than  a  bridal  charm,  science  more  than 
golden  treasures,  truth  more  than  pon- 
tifical authority,  to  its  votaries.  Not 
wooing,  but  worship,  is  found  at  its 
shrines  and  altars.  In  the  grand  hie- 
rarchies of  science,  of  literature,  of 
art,  there  is  a  veritable  priesthood,  as 
pure,  as  unworldly,  as  can  be  found  in 
any  church.  It  is  delightful  to  look 
upon  its  work,  upon  its  calm  and  lov- 
ing enthusiasm.  The  naturalist  brings 
under  his  microscope,  the  smallest  and 
most  unattractive  specimen  of  organ- 
ized matter,  and  goes  into  ecstasies  over 
it,  that  might  seem  ridiculous  ;  but  no, 
this  is  a  piece  of  holy  nature  —  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  its  majestic  harmo- 
nies. 

And  so  every  intellectual  laborer, 
when  his  work  is  noblest,  forgets  him- 
self—  the  lawyer  in  his  case,  the 
preacher  in  his  sermon,  the  physician 
in  his  patient.  Is  it  not  true  then,  and 
is  it  not  noteworthy,  that  all  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  that  are  gathered 
to  form  the  noblest  humanity,  all  the 
intellectual  forces  that  are  bearing  it 
onward,  come  of  self-forgetting  ? 

Equally  true  is  it  —  more  true  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  moral  field.  The  man 
who  is  revolving  around  himself,  must 
move  in  a  very  small  circle.  Vanity, 
self-conceit,  thinking  much  of  one's  self, 
may  be  the  foible  of  some  able  and 
learned  men,  but  never  of  the  great- 
est men :  because  the  wider  is  the 
circle  of  a  man's  thought  or  knowl- 
edge, at  the  more  points  does  he  see 
and  feel  his  limitations.  Vanity  is  al- 
ways professional,  never  philosophic. 
It  belongs  to  a  narrow,  technical,  nev- 


er to  the  largest,  moral  culture.  And 
all  the  moral  forces  in  the  world,  are 
strongest,  divinest,  when  clearest  of 
self.  When  the  public  man  seeks 
his  own  advancement,  more  than  the 
public  weal,  he  is  no  more  a  states- 
man, but  a  mere  politician;  and  when 
the  reformer  cares  more  for  his  own 
opinion  than  for  the  end  to  be  gained, 
the  people  will  not  regard  nor  respect 
him.  The  world  may  be  very  selfish, 
but  it  will  have  honesty  in  those  whom 
it  permits  to  serve  it. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  culture 
of  the  world,  is  built  on  sacrifice  ;  and 
all  the  nobleness  in  the  world  lies 
in  that.  To  show  that,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  point  to  those  classes  of  men 
and  spheres  of  action,  which  exert  the 
widest  influence  upon  the  improvement 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  They  will  all 
be  found  to  bear  that  mark. 

Look,  first,  at  the  professional  teach- 
ers of  the  world  —  the  authors,  artists, 
professors,  schoolmasters,  clergymen. 
In  returns  of  worldly  goods,  their  ser- 
vices have  been  paid  less,  than  any  oth- 
er equal  ability  and  accomplishment  in 
the  world.  Doubtless  there  have  been 
exceptions ;  some  English  bishops  and 
Eoman  prelates  have  been  rich  ;  and 
some  authors  and  artists  have  gained 
a  modest  competence.  More  are  do- 
ing it  now,  and  yet  more  will.  But 
the  great  body  of  intellectual  laborers, 
has  been  poor.  The  instruction  of  the 
world,  has  been  carried  on  by  perpetu- 
al sacrifice.  A  grand  army  of  teach- 
ers —  authors,  artists,  schoolmasters, 
professors,  heads  of  colleges  —  have 
been  through  ages,  carrying  on  the 
war  against  ignorance ;  but  no  trium- 
phal procession  has  been  decreed  to  it ; 
no  spoils  of  conquered  provinces  have 
come  to  its  coffers ;  no  crown  imperial 
has  invested  by  pomp  and  power.  In 
lonely  watch-towers  the  fires  of  genius 
have  burned,  but  to  waste  and  consume 
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the   lamp   of    life,    while   they   gave 
light  to  the  world. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  vic- 
tims of  intellectual  toil,  broken  down 
in  health  or  fortune,  have  counted 
their  work,  a  privilege  and  joy.  As 
well  deny  the  martyr's  sacrifice,  be- 
cause he  has  joyed  in  his  integrity. 
And  many  of  the  world's  intellectual 
benefactors,  have  been  martyrs.  Soc- 
rates died  in  prison,  as  a  public  male- 
factor j  for  the  healing  wisdom  he 
offered  his  people,  deadly  poison  was 
the  reward.  Homer  had  a  lot  so  ob- 
scure, at  least,  that  nobody  knew  his 
birthplace  ;  and  indeed  some  modern 
critics  are  denying  that  there  ever 
was  any  Homer.  Plato  travelled  back 
and  forth  from  his  home  in  Athens  to 
the  court  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant, 
regarded  indeed  and  feared,  but  per- 
secuted and  in  peril  of  life ;  nay, 
and  once  sold  for  a  slave.  Cicero 
shared  a  worse  fate.  Dante,  all  his 
life  knew,  as  he  expressed  it,  — 

"  How  salt  was  a  stranger's  bread, 

How  hard  the  path  still  up  and  down  to  tread, 

A  stranger's  stairs." 

Copernicus  and  Galileo  found 
science  no  more  profitable  than  Dante 
found  poetry.  Shakspeare  had  a 
home ;  but  too  poorly  endowed  to 
stand  long  in  his  name,  after  he  left 
it ;  the  income  upon  which  he  retired 
was  barely  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  and  so  little  did  his 
contemporaries  know  or  think  of  him, 
that  the  critics  hunt  in  vain  for  the 
details  of  his  private  life.  "  The 
mighty  space  of  his  large  honors," 
shrinks  to  an  obscure  myth  of  a  life 
in  theatres  of  London  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon. 

I  might  go  on  to  speak,  but  it  needs 
not,  of  the  noble  philanthropists  and 
missionaries,  often  spoken  of  lightly 
in  these  days,  because  what  is  noblest 
must  endure  the  severest  criticism ; 


of  inventors,  seldom  rewarded  for  their 
sagacity  and  the  immense  benefits 
they  have  conferred  upon  the  world ; 
of  soldiers,  our  own  especially,  buried 
by  thousands,  in  unknown  graves  — 
green,  would  we  fain  say,  green  for- 
ever be  the  mounds  that  cover  them  ! 
Let  processions  of  men  and  women 
and  children,  every  year,  bring  flow- 
ers, bring  garlands  of  honor,  to  their 
lowly  tombs ! 

But  there  is  another  form  of  self- 
consecration  which  is  yet  more  essen- 
tial, and  which  is  universal.  And  yet 
because  it  is  essential  and  universal, 
the  very  life-spring  of  the  world's 
growth ;  because  it  is  no  signal  bene- 
fit, but  the  common  blessing  of  our 
existence  ;  because  it  moulds  our  un- 
conscious infancy,  and  mingles  with 
our  thoughtless  childhood,  and  is  an 
incorporate  part  of  our  being,  it  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
The  sap  that  flows  up  through  the 
roots  of  the  world  —  it  is  out  of  sight. 
The  stately  growths  we  see  ;  the  trees 
that  drop  balsam  and  healing  upon 
the  nations,  we  see  ;  the  schools,  the 
universities,  the  hospitals,  which  bene- 
ficence has  builded,  we  see;  but  the 
stream  that,  through  all  ages,  is  flow- 
ing from  sire  to  son,  is  a  hidden  cur- 
rent. 

It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
world  —  this  life  that  is  forever  losing, 
merging  itself  in  a  new  life.  We 
talk  of  martyrdoms ;  but  there  are 
ten  thousands  of  martyrdoms,  of  which 
the  world  never  hears.  Beautiful  it 
is  to  die  for  our  country ;  beautiful  it 
is  to  surrender  life  for  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom ;  beautiful  to  go 
forth,  to  bear  help  and  healing  to  the 
sick,  the  wounded,  the  outcast  and 
forlorn  ;  but  there  are  those  who  stay 
at  home,  alone,  unknown,  uncele- 
brated, to  do  and  to  bear  more  than 
is  ever  done,  in  one  brief  act  of  hero- 
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ism  or  hour  of  martyrdom.  In  ten 
thousand  homes  are  those,  whose  life- 
long care  and  anxiety  wear  and  waste 
them  to  the  grave.  They  count  it 
no  praise  ;  they  consider  it  no  sacri- 
fice. I  speak  not,  but  for  the  simple 
truth,  of  that  which  to  me,  is  too  holy 
for  eulogy.  But  meet  it  is,  that  a 
generation  coming  into  life,  which 
owes  its  training  and  culture  and  pres- 
ervation to  a  generation  that  is  pass- 
ing away,  should  be  sensible  of  this 
truth  —  of  this  solemn  mystery  of 
Providence  —  of  this  law  of  sacrifice, 
of  this  outflow  from  self  into  domes- 
tic, into  social  life,  which  lies  at  the 
very  roots  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  further  application 
of  the  principle  of  disinterestedness, 
which  goes  beyond  classes  and  instan- 
ces such  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 
embraces  men  simply  as  fellow-men. 
Much  has  been  said  among  us  of  late 
years,  and  none  too  much,  of  the  dan- 
gers of  an  extreme  individualism. 
We  began  as  a  religious  body,  in  a 
strong  assertion  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  ;  and  we  went  on  in 
that  spirit  for  a  considerable  time ; 
till  it  seemed,  at  length,  as  if  we  were 
liable  to  lose  all  coherence  and  to  fall 
to  pieces  in  utter  disintegration.  But 
a  few  years  ago,  moving  in  that  zig- 
zag line  which  marks  all  human  prog- 
ress, we  awoke  to  the  dangers  of  the 
situation ;  and  happily  found  that  if 
we  could  not  agree  upon  any  techni- 
cal definition  of  Christian*  faith,  we 
could  combine  for  ^Christian  work. 
The  National  Conference  was  formed  ; 
a  new  impulse  was  given  ;  new  funds 
were  poured  into  our  treasury  ;  we  are 
circulating  books  and  tracts  more 
widely  than  we  have  ever  done  before ; 
we  are  helping  feeble  churches  and 
founding  new  ones,  besides  doing 
something  for  missions  abroad:  in 
short,  we  are  trying  to  do  the  work 


which,  in  common  with  other  Chris- 
tian communions,  properly  belongs  to 
us. 

But  there  is  another  movement, 
which  I  regard  with  equal  interest, 
and  which  promises  in  fact,  to  go 
deeper  than  any  thing  else  we  can  do. 
I  allude  to  those  Unions,  in  which, 
I  think  the  city  of  Providence  leads 
the  way :  and  in  which  New  Bed- 
ford, Worcester,  and  Brooklyn  have 
followed  the  example.  These  associ- 
ations provide  a  public  room  or  rooms, 
well  lighted  and  warmed,  for  those 
who  will,  to  resort  to  thorn ;  but  es- 
pecially for  the  young,  who  most  need 
good  culture,  entertainment  and  en- 
couragement ;  and  in  these  rooms  are 
found  books,  pictures,  games,  and 
music  perhaps ;  and  classes  for  regu- 
lar instruction  may  be  formed,  and 
lectures  occasionally  given,  or  discus- 
sions held;  in  fact,  whatever  will 
contribute  to  the  general  improve- 
ment and  to  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able passing  of  social  evenings,  may 
be  introduced.  This  kind  of  institu- 
tion is  especially  adapted  to  our 
smaller  cities  ;  and  may  be  extended 
to  our  country  villages.  Our  people 
in  the  country,  live  too  much  apart 
and  alone ;  and  besides  the  direct  ad- 
vantages of  these  gatherings  together, 
a  mutual  acquaintance  and  a  kindly 
feeling  would  be  promoted,  which  are 
of  scarcely  less  importance. 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  a  new 
ideal  of  life,  which,  I  think,  is  slowly 
arising  among  us  ;  and  which,  when 
it  is  fully  carried  out,  I  believe,  will 
make  an  impression  upon  society, 
never  before  seen  in  the  world.  This 
is  the  idea  of  mutual  helpfulness  ; 
of  every  man's  living  not  to  himself, 
but  to  God,  in  loving  and  helping 
his  kind.  Helpfulness,  I  say  —  that 
which  Mr.  Euskin  describes  as  the 
most  glorious  attribute  of  God  himself; 
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and  which  has  so  seized  upon  his  im- 
agination, that  he  ventures  to  substi- 
tute for  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord,"  Helpful,  helpful,  helpful,  is  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  !  This  will  not 
do  ;  but  it  indicates  a  glorious  ten- 
dency of  modern  thought.  The  old 
ideal  of  life  has  been,  to  get  to- 
gether the  means  of  comfort  and  en- 
joyment ;  to  get  wealth,  to  get  a  fine 
house,  to  get  luxuries  for  wassail  and 
feasting,  or  to  get  books  and  pictures  ; 
and  then  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  all 
this  good  estate,  and  transmit  it  to 
fortunate  heirs,  with  little  thought  of 
others  —  with  some  decent  charities 
perhaps,  but  without  taking  into 
heart  or  life,  the  common  weal,  hap- 
piness and  improvement  of  all  around. 
What  a  millennium  would  it  begin, 
if,  instead  of  this,  every  man  should 
be  thinking,  just  so  far  as  he  can  go 
beyond  taking  care  of  his  own  body 
and  soul,  what  he  can  do  for  others  — 
not  in  any  merely  eleemosynary  way  ; 
not  merely  to  instruct  and  improve 
men,  with  the  pharisaic  assumption 
of  being  better  or  better  off  than 
they ;  but  by  acting  a  brotherly  part 
towards  them,  speaking  neighborly 
words,  doing  neighborly  deeds, 
smoothing  the  path,  softening  the  lot, 
seeing  all  erring  and  sorrow,  and  joy 
and  worth,  as  if  they  were  their  own  ; 
and  wherever  there  is  any  difficulty 
or  trial  or  need,  to  "  lend  a  hand/7 
Whenever  such  a  spirit  enters  into 
and  pervades  society,  it  will  make  a 
world,  compared  with  which,  our 
time  will  sink  back  among  the  dark 


In  short,  when  is  it,  that  a  man 
does  and  is,  the  highest  that  he  is 
capable  of?  The  answer  is,  when 
forgetting  himself,  forgetting  advan- 
tage, gain,  praise,  fame,  he  pours 
himself  out,  in  intellectual  or  moral, 
and,  any  way,  beneficent  activity. 


When  does  culture  or  art  in  him  at- 
tain to  the  highest  ?  It  is  when 
going  beyond  all  thoughts  of  culture 
and  art,  he  flings  himself,  in  perfect 
sympathy  and  free  communion,  into 
the  great  mass  of  human  interests. 
It  is  so  that  the  greatest  things  have 
been  achieved  in  all  the  higher  fields 
of  human  effort  —  in  writing,  in  elo- 
quence, in  painting  and  sculpture  and 
music  ;  and  it  is  so,  especially,  that 
the  doers  of  great  things,  have  be- 
come the  noblest  men.  ,  "  Art  for  art's 
sake,"  has  been  the  motto  for  culture, 
with  some.  And  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  is  true.  It  is  fine  to  work  for 
the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  with- 
out any  intrusion  of  self.  But  a  man 
may  work  so,  upon  a  theme  of  little 
or  no  significance  to  the  world's  im- 
provement or  welfare.  He  may  work 
so,  with  small  thoughts,  small  ideals, 
for  which  nobody  cares,  or  has  any 
reason  to  care.  But  so  can  he  not 
work  grandly,  however  finished  be 
the  result.  Art  is  for  the  sake  of 
something  beyond  itself.  Only  when 
it  goes  out  into  great  ideals  that 
mingle  themselves  with  the  widest 
culture  and  improvement  of  men, 
only  when  it  strikes  for  the  right,  for 
liberty,  for  country,  for  the  common 
weal,  does  it  achieve  its  end. 

We  have  had  literature  enough, 
and  have  it  now,  in  which  the  writer 
seems  hardly  to  go  beyond  himself — 
writing  out  of  himself  and  into  him- 
self —  occupied  with  making  fine 
sentences,  without  any  earnest  intent ; 
and  which  readers,  used  to  feed  upon 
the  honest  bread  of  plain  English 
speech,  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of.  Very  fine,  these  sparkling  sen- 
tences may  be,  very  beautiful,  very 
apt  to  strike  with  admiration ;  but 
they  divert  attention  with  surprises, 
or  cover  up  thought  with  corusca- 
tions. They  are  like  geins  that  lie 
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scattered  upon  the  table ;  they  are 
not  wrought  into  any  well-woven 
fabric  ;  they  do  not  move  on  the  sub- 
ject to  any  conclusion. 

Men  may  win  great  admiration 
and  great  fame,  but  not  great  love ; 
though  they  gain,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  they  give.  Only  by  writing  out 
of  the  bosom  of  a  great  humanity  to 
the  great  humanity,  can  one  fill  the 
measure  of  good  art  or  good  culture. 
Even  Goethe,  of  whom  Prof.  Seeley 
says,  that  "  he  found  every  thing  in- 
teresting except  the  fact  that  Na- 
poleon was  trampling  upon  Germany" 
—  a  fatal  exception  :  even  Goethe, 
with  all  his  art,  his  marvellous  versa- 
tility and  fine  accomplishment,  failed 
to  reach  the  highest  place,  either  in 
the  best  self-culture,  or  in  men's  best 
love.  Savant,  poet,  novelist,  of  high 
mark,  as  he  was,  he  has  no  such 
place  as  Newton,  Wordsworth,  and 
Walter  Scott,  in  men's  love.  Schiller 
and  liichter,  I  believe,  are  more  be- 
loved in  Germany,  than  Goethe. 

In  mere  art,  in  perfection  of  style, 
no  writers  have  equalled  Homer  and 
Shakspeare.  But  they  did  not  say, 
"  Art  for  art's  sake."  They  had  no 
thought  but  to  communicate  their 
thought.  If  singular  felicities  ap- 
pear in  their  style,  little  eddy  ings  of 
exquisitely  turned  conceits,  as  es- 
pecially in  Shakspeare,  they  made  a 
part  of,  and  swept  on  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  their  ideas.  They  were  not 
introduced  for  their  own  sake,  or 
merely  to  please  the  writer. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  authors 
are  born  of  great  occasions.  Some  re- 
markable era,  some  turn  or  tide  in 
human  thought,  or  in  human  affairs. 
have  borne  them  on  to  their  supreme 
greatness.  Will  not  the  time  come, 
when  men  shall  so  look  into  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart,  into  the  tragic  or 
blissful  experiences  of  all  human  life, 


that  no  great  era  shall  be  necessary  to 
make  great  writers.  . 

I  believe  it.  I  believe  in  a  perpet- 
ual human  progress — progress  in  every 
kind,  material,  mental,  moral,  reli- 
gious, divine ;  and  I  greatly  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  in  close,  if  you  will 
indulge  me  upon  this  point.  For  I 
found  this  faith  in  progress,  on  the  two 
principles  which  I  have  been  consider- 
ing in  this  lecture.  Selfhood  obliges 
a  man  to  take  care  of  himself.  To  go 
out  of  himself  is  the  only  way,  in  which 
he  can  take  care  of  himself —  can  take 
care,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  improve- 
ment and  happiness.  In  selfhood,  ne- 
cessary as  it  is,  there  is  no  virtue,  and 
little  joy.  Outflow  from  it — love,  gen- 
erosity, disinterestedness  —  embraces 
the  whole  sphere  of  our  culture  and 
welfare. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  upon  either 
of  these  points  —  either  the  culture  or 
welfare  ? 

Upon  the  culture,  I  say ;  upon  what 
makes  for  human  improvement.  There 
is  evil  enough  in  the  world ;  but  what 
nation  or  age  ever  approved  of  it  ? 
What  people  ever  praised  selfishness, 
injustice,  falsifying  of  speech  or  trust  ? 
No  literature  ever  celebrated  them. 
No  religion  ever  enjoined  them.  No 
laws  ever  enacted  them.  Imagine  a 
law  that  proposed  to  reward  villains 
and  to  punish  honest  men.  The  world 
would  spit  upon  it.  Imagine  a  book 
or  essay  or  poem  or  oration,  that  plain- 
ly set  about  to  tell  what  a  beautiful  arid 
noble  thing  it  is,  to  lie,  to  defraud,  to 
wrong,  corrupt,  and  ruin  our  fellows. 
No  man  ever  had  the  face  to  do  such 
a  thing.  No ;  books  may  have  taught 
such  things,  but  they  never  taught 
them  as  noble  things.  The  man  never 
lived,  that  would  stand  up  and  say, 
"  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  betray  trust, 
or  to  ruin  one's  country,  or  to  blas- 
pheme God."  Men  do  such  things, 
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but  they  don't  reverence  nor  respect 
themselves  for  doing  them. 

This  then  being  settled  —  and  it  is  a 
stupendous  fact  —  the  right  principle 
about  culture,  being  thus  set  up,  high 
and  irrepealable  in  the  human  con- 
science and  in  the  sentiments  of  all 
mankind  —  what  says  the  common 
judgment  of  men  about  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  following  the  right  ?  Does 
it  say — "  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a 
bad  man  ;  it  is  good  and  wise  to  be 
a  base  or  cruel  man."  Does  it  say  — 
"  Happy  is  the  miser,  the  knave,  the 
drunkard."  No,  it  does  not.  There  is 
temptation  to  do  wrong;  that  all 
know  ;  there  is  a  notion  that  it  may 
promote  some  temporary  interest  or 
pleasure ;  there  is  a  disposition  in 
many,  to  prefer  some  sensual  gratifica- 
tion to  .the  purer  satisfactions  of  the 
higher  nature ;  but  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  deep-founded  conviction, 
that  misery  in  the  long  run  must  fol- 
low sin ;  that  the  everlasting  law  of 
God  has  so  ordained  it  to  be;  and  that 
only  the  pure,  the  noble,  the  heroic., 
the  good  and  godlike  affections  can 
ever  make  such  a  nature  as  ours,  con- 
tent and  happy. 

Here  then  is  another  stupendous 
principle  settled.  And  now,  I  say,  this 
being  is  a  lover  of  happiness.  He  is 
not  wise  ;  he  is  not  clear-seeing  ;  he  is 
not  good  either  —  i.e.,  he  is  not  fixedly 
and  determinately  good  ;  he  is  weak 
too  ;  he  is  easily  misled  ;  he  is  often 
rebellious  to  the  higher  laws  of  his  na- 
ture ;  but  —  I  hold  to  that  —  he  is  a 
lover  of  happiness  ;  and  happiness,  he 
knows,  can  never  be  found,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  those  higher  laws.  He  is  a 
lover  of  happiness,  I  say ;  he  cannot  be 
worse  off,  without  wishing  to  be  better 
off;  if  he  is  sick,  he  wants  to  be  well ; 
if  his  roof  lets  in  the  rain,  he  will  have 
it  repaired  ;  if  the  meanest  implement 
he  uses,  is  broken,  he  will  have  it 


mended.  Is  it  not  natural  —  is  it  not 
inevitable,  that  this  tendency  should 
yet  develop  itself  in  the  higher  con- 
cerns of  his  being  ?  Is  it  not  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  the  higher 
should  at  length  gain  the  ascendency 
over  the  lower,  the  stronger  over  the 
weaker,  the  nobler  over  the  meaner  ? 
How  can  it  be  thought  —  how  can  it 
be,  in  the  realm  of  Infinite  Beneficence 
and  Wisdom,  that  meanness  and  vile- 
ness,  sin  and  ruin  should  be  strong 
and  prevail,  and  gain  victory  upon 
victory,  and  spread  curse  beyond 
curse,  and  draw  their  dark  trail  over 
the  bright  eternity  of  ages  ! 

No,  in  the  order  of  things,  this  can- 
not be.  Grant  that  there  are  evils, 
difficulties,  obstacles  in  the  way.  But 
in  the  order  of  things,  principles  do 
not  give  way  before  temporary  disturb- 
ances. Law  does  not  yield  to  con- 
fusion. Gravitation  binds  the  earth, 
notwithstanding  all  the  turmoil  upon 
its  bosom.  Light  prevails  over  dark- 
ness, though  cloud  and  storm  and 
night  interrupt  its  course.  The  mor- 
al turmoil  upon  earth's  bosom,  war 
and  outbreak  and  wide-spread  disas- 
ter, the  cloud  and  storm  and  darkness 
of  human  passions  and  vices,  the  bit- 
ter struggles  and  sorrows  of  humanity, 
the  dark  shadows  of  earthly  strife  and 
pain  and  sin,  are  yet  to  give  place  to 
immutable  law,  to  all-conquering 
might  and  right,  to  everlasting  day. 

I  am  as  sure  of  it,  as  I  am  of  the 
being  of  God  —  as  I  am  of  my  own 
being.  The  principles  of  progress  are 
laid  in  human  nature.  If  man  did 
not  care  for  himself,  I  should  have  no 
hope  of  him.  If  he  could  not  go 
out  from  himself,  and  find  therein  his 
improvement,  virtue  and  happiness,  I 
should  have  no  hope  of  him.  But 
these  two  principles  yoked  together, 
in  the  Heaven-ordained  frame  of  our 
being,  will  draw  on  to  victory. 
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WASHINGTON  THE   GENERAL. 


THAT  Washington  was  a  great  man, 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  agreed. 
Was  he  also  a  great  general  ? 

Of  the  greatest  general  the  world  ever 
saw,  the  utmost  that  could  be  said  is, 
that  his  objects  were  wisely  chosen, 
and  that  he  used,  to  accomplish  them, 
the  best  means  at  his  command.  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  said  of 
Washington  remains  to  be  seen. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  decision  as  to 
Washington's  generalship,  we  must 
inquire  first  as  to  the  amount  and 
capabilities  of  the  force  he  command- 
ed, and  then  as  to  what  lie  accom- 
plished with  it. 

First,  as  to 

WASHINGTON'S  ARMY. 

We  refer  only  to  the  one  under  his 
immediate  command.  Except  by  oc- 
casional suggestions,  he  exercised  no 
control  over  those  at  a  distance. 

A  rapid  glance  at  its  numbers  dur- 
ing the  war  shows  as  follows  :  — 

The  maximum  of  militia  gathered 
around  Boston  in  1775  was  twenty 
thousand ;  which  by  January,  1776, 
had  dwindled  down  to  ten  thousand, 
and  to  still  less  in  February. 

On  and  about  New  York  Island  in 
August,  1776,  there  were  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  scattered  over  fif- 
teen miles ;  eleven  thousand  were  on 
Long  Island  when  Howe  attacked 
Brooklyn  Heights  with  some  twenty- 
five  thousand,  more  or  less. 

In  the  subsequent  retreat  across 
the  Jerseys,  Washington  had  but 
four  thousand  men,  and  this  number 
was  daily  diminishing. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  there  were  but  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  ef- 
fective men  of  all  arms,  including 


one  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry,  — 
not  enough  to  furnish  vedettes  and 
patrols.  Of  these  one-half  were  new 
recruits. 

In  the  beginning  of  1778,  the  re- 
turns showed  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred  at  Valley  Forge,  twenty 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  the 
British  numbered  nineteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty. 

In  1779,  the  numbers  remained 
about  the  same. 

In  1780,  the  total  effective  was  five 
thousand,  the  terms  of  many  of  whom 
were  about  to  expire. 

In  1781,  the  force  was  nine  thousand, 
including  thirty-five  hundred  militia. 

It  will  be  found  from  the  foregoing 
data,  that  Washington's  average  force 
from  1776  to  1781  was  not  over  eight 
thousand  men. 

In  point  of  efficiency  the  army  was 
still  worse  off  than  in  numbers,  ow- 
ing, chiefly,  to  the  persistence  of  Con- 
gress in  enlistments  for  short  terms, 
in  spite  of  Washington's  urgent  and 
constantly  reiterated  remonstrances. 
It  was  not  till  1780  that  enlistments 
for  the  war  went  into  practical  effect. 
The  ruinous  effects  of  constantly  dis- 
charging whole  companies  and  regi- 
ments after  a  few  months'  or  a  year's 
service,  and  receiving  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined men  in  their  place,  are  too 
obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Important 
movements  had  sometimes  to  be  post- 
poned or  given  up  because  the  terms 
of  enlistment  of  a  large  number  of 
the  men  were  about  to  expire.  On 
the  30th  of  December,  1776,  'at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  war,  on  the  eve  of 
the  decisive  movement  upon  Prince- 
ton, the  terms  of  several  regiments 
were  to  expire  the  next  day ;  and 
nothing  but  Washington's  urgent 
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personal  appeals  and  the  promise  of 
an  extra  bounty  induced  them  to  re- 
main six  weeks  longer. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
both  officers  and  men,  with  individual 
exceptions,  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  military  organization  and  disci- 
pline. 

In  1778  Baron  Steuben  found  that 
a  large  part  of  the  militia  scarce 
knew  the  manual  exercise,  and  that 
neither  officers  nor  men  knew  any 
thing  of  even  the  simplest  manoeuvres, 
or  the  most  ordinary  rules  and  pre- 
cautions in  guard  and  outpost  duty. 
Until  then,  nothing  that  would  be 
called  in  our  day  an  army,  existed; 
and  even  afterwards  things  were  not 
much  improved,  owing  to  the  constant 
discharge  of  instructed  men  and  their 
replacement  by  raw  recruits. 

The  commissariat  was  most  wretch- 
edly managed.  The  troops  were 
often  for  days  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation. Forage  had  to  be  taken  by 
force.  It  was  not  till  October,  1780, 
that  any  proper  system  of  organiza- 
tion or  of  subsistence  was  established. 
The  difficulties  in  obtaining  transpor- 
tation will  be  readily  imagined. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1779,  Steu- 
ben wrote,  "One-third  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  force  for  those  alone 
who  could  not  march  for  want  of 
clothes  and  shoes.  -The  march  is 
marked  by  the  blood  of  barefoot  troops 
in  the  snow.  Look  at  their  nourish- 
ment, clothing,  arms,  order,  and  disci- 
pline ;  see  how  much  we  are  inferior 
in  all  these  respects  to  them,  and 
then  answer  me  if  our  game  is  not  a 
very  hazardous  one." 

Hunger  and  nakedness  could  not 
but  demoralize  the  troops,  and  many 
of  them  were  threatening  from  time 
to  time  to  disband.  The  discontent 
naturally  culminated  in  occasional 
mutinies,  in  one  of  which  the  whole 


Pennsylvania  line  marched  away  un- 
der its  sergeants. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  no  over- 
statement to  say  that  the  military 
force  under  McDowell  at  Bull  Run, 
however  unfit  for  marching  and  the 
hardships  of  a  campaign,  was  more 
reliable  in  an  engagement  with  regu- 
lar troops  in  open  field  than  Wash- 
ington's army,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  however  brave  and  patriotic 
the  men  who  composed  it. 

Having  now  a  general  idea  of  the 
amount  and  condition  of  Washing- 
ton's force,  we  will  make  a  rapid 
sketch  of  what  he  accomplished  with 
it,  beginning  at 

BOSTON. 

After  Bunker  Hill,  Gen.  Gage  was 
still  occupying  Boston  with  eleven 
thousand  men.  Large  bodies  of  the 
neighboring  militia  promptly  gath- 
ered round  it;  but  its  water  communi- 
cations were  unimpaired,  as  the  Brit- 
ish, by  their  fleet,  had  command  of 
the  sea. 

Washington  took  command  at 
Cambridge  on  the  3d  of  July,  1775. 
Bodies  of  raw  militia,  very  imperfectly 
armed,  occupied  scattered  posts  ex- 
tending from  Dorchester  to  Mystic 
River.  Powder  was  very  scant ; 
sometimes  there  was  no  other  ammu- 
nition in  camp  than  a  few  cartridges 
in  the  men's  boxes ;  and  there  was 
no  artillery,  though  plenty  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

There  was  no  way  of  driving  out 
the  enemy  from  the  city,  there  being^ 
as  yet  no  means  of  bombardment; 
and  a  direct  attack  on  the  city  itself, 
defended  by  a  large  force  of  regular 
troops,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  with 
the  materials  then  at  hand.  There 
would  have  been  more  chance  of  o ac- 
cess if  the  British  could  oe  induced 
to  come  out  and  attack.  Accordingly 
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Washington  caused  one  night  a  post 
to  l)e  seized,  and  occupied  with  four- 
teen hundred  men,  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  enemy's  works  at  Charles- 
town  Neck.  But  Gen.  Gage  remem- 
bered Bunker  Hill,  and  the  challenge 
was  not  accepted. 

'  By  January  our  force  was  reduced 
to  ten  thousand  men.  Washington 
then  proposed  an  attack  on  the  city 
by  boats  in  front,  and  by  Boston 
Neck  in  rear ;  but  he  yielded  to  the 
decision  of  a  council  of  war,  by  which 
it  was  disapproved. 

Again,  in  February,  the  harbor  be- 
ing frozen  over,  he  resolved  to  make 
an  attack  over  the  ice  ;  but  the  want 
of  arms  and  ammunition  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

In  March,  Gen.  Kriox  having  at 
last  arrived  with  a  park  of  ordnance, 
Washington  immediately  had  Dor- 
chester Heights  fortified,  and  batter- 
ies planted  on  them.  These  heights 
were  two  miles  south  of  Boston,  and 
commanded  both  the  city  and  the 
shipping.  If  the  heights  were  at- 
tacked, Gen.  Putnam  was  directed  to 
cross  over  with  tour  thousand  men 
from  Lechmere  Point,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Boston,  drive  before  him  the 
weakened  garrison,  and  unite  with 
the  rest  of  our  troops  at  Boston  Neck. 
The  erection  of  the  works  and  bat- 
teries was  concealed  by  a  bombard- 
ment for  two  nights  at  other  points. 

On  discovering  that  the  batteries  on 
Dorchester  Heights  made  the  city 
untenable,  Gen.  Gage  chose  to  evac- 
uate it  with  his  whole  army,  rather 
than  try  another  Bunker-Hill  ex- 
periment. 

And  so  Boston  was  recovered. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  next  object  was  the  defence  of 
New  York  City. 


In  August,  1776,  a  British  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Gen. 
Sir  William  Howe,  landed  on  Staten 
Island,  supported  by  Lord  Howe  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  which  gave  the  ene- 
my command  of  the  bay  and  of 
the  waters  around  the  city. 

The  defence  was  a  difficult  task. 
Our  nominal  force  was  under  twenty 
thousand  men,  mostly  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined ;  one-fourth  of  whom  were 
sick,  while  a  large  number  were  ab- 
sent. Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  point  of  the  expected  attack, 
they  were  kept  in  scattered  posts, 
extending  over  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  British 
army  secretly  landed  on  Long  Is- 
land, and  formed  some  miles  south 
of  Brooklyn  Heights.  By  deceptive 
movements  of  their  ships,  the  enemy 
had  kept  Washington  complete^  in 
the  dark  as  to  whether  the  attack 
would  be  by  Brooklyn  Heights,  by 
Kingsbridge  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  New  York  Island,  or  at  some 
point  between  Kingsbridge  and  the 
city ;  or  by  two  or  more  of  these 
points  at  once.  The  deception  was 
kept  up  even  to  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  when  five  men  of  war  came 
beating  up  the  bay,  as  if  to  bombard 
the  city.  But  suddenly  the  noise  of 
battle  from  Brooklyn  Heights  an- 
nounced the  point  of  attack,  and  that 
it  had  already  begun. 

Washington  had  previously  sent 
over  eleven  thousand  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  heights,  under  command 
of  Gen.  Greene ;  who  at  once  re- 
connoitred the  ground,  and  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  approaches  to 
it.  He  had  also  thrown  up  a  large 
intrenchment  or  tete-de-pont  at  the 
landing,  with  both  of  its  flanks  rest- 
ing on  the  East  River.  But  on  the 
morning  of  the  attack  Greene  was 
ill  in  bed  with  a  raging  fever,  and 
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Gen.  Putnam  had  been  sent  over  to 
take  his  place. 

Our  troops  were  strongly  posted 
along  the  crest  of  the  heights,  in 
puch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  two 
roads  by  which  the  enemy  must  ad- 
vance. But  there  was  another,  the 
Jamaica  road,  leading  on  our  left 
flank,  which  had  been  left  unguarded. 

The  British  advanced  in  three  col- 
umns. By  threatening  our  right  and 
cannonading  our  centre,  they  kept  the 
attention  of  our  troops  diverted  until 
their  right  column,  which  had  secretly 
gained  the  Jamaica  road  by  a  circu- 
itous path  through  a  swamp  during 
the  night,  suddenly  turned  our  left 
and  attacked  our  rear.  Then  the  ene- 
my attacked  at  the  same  time  in 
front.  The  surprise  naturally  created 
great  confusion,  which,  after  some 
desperate  fighting,  ended  in  a  defeat ; 
and  our  troops  were  driven  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  tete-de-pont,  where 
the  enemy  stopped  their  pursuit. 
Considering  the  inexperience  of  our 
troops,  their  great  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, and  the  surprise,  the  resistance 
they  made  was  creditable  in  the 
highest  degree.  Out  of  five  thousand 
engaged,  our  loss  was  two  thousand. 
The  British  loss  was  three  hundred 
and  eighty. 

The  struggle  was  so  short  after  the 
attack  opened,  that  Washington,  who 
was  some  distance  up  the  island,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  only  in  time  to 
witness  the  catastrophe. 

The  next  morning  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  greatly  superior  numbers, 
would  not  fail  to  attack;  and  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  a  successful  de- 
fence; for  not  only  were  our  men 
exhausted,  but  their  arms  had  been 
made  useless  by  a  violent  storm  of 
rain,  while  some  of  them  had  yet  no 
arms  at  all.  The  nine  thousand  men 
still  left  must  be  saved  for  the  cause. 

13 


The  East  River  at  this  point  was 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a 
rapid  tide.  Scouts  reported  prepara- 
tions for  moving  in  the  fleet  off 
Staten  Island.  A  few  hours  would 
suffice  for  the  ships  to  reach  the  East 
Eiver,  and  make  a  retreat  impossi- 
ble. Washington's  dispositions  in 
this  emergency  were  prompt,  skilful, 
and  energetic.  The  most  minute  pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  the  retreat 
itself,  and  for  its  concealment  from 
the  enemy.  Fortunately  a  friendly 
fog  assisted,  and  by  daylight  the- 
whole  force  were  safely  landed  in- 
New  York,  and  nothing  but  a  few- 
heavy  guns  was  left  behind.  Wash- 
ington himself  was  the  last  man  to 
cross,  and  when  he  lay  down  that 
night  he  had  been  forty-eight  hours- 
in  the  saddle. 

With  a  large  hostile  force  holding 
Brooklyn  Heights  and  Governor's  Is- 
land, it  was  plain  that  New  York  was^ 
no  longer  tenable ;  and  not  the  city 
only,  but  the  whole  island,  which: 
could  be  flanked  at  any  moment  on 
both  sides  by  the  ships  of  war.  So 
Washington  retired  with  his  force  to 
a  fortified  camp  he  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  at  Kingsbridge,  in  a  strong; 
position  on  a  chain  of  heights,  its 
flank  on  Hudson  Eiver  being  pro- 
tected by  chevaux-de-frise  across  the 
river,  and  by  Fort  Lee  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

Afterwards,  the  enemy,  having 
landed  at  Throg's  Neck,  threatening 
our  rear,  and  their  ships  having 
forced  the  chevaux-de-frise,  Kings- 
bridge  was  no  longer  tenable.  Wash- 
ington therefore  retired  from  the 
island  over  to  White  Plains  in  West 
Chester,  taking  up  a  position  behind 
the  Eiver  Bronx,  a  narrow,  but  deep 
stream. 

Fort  Washington  occupied  the 
crest  of  one  of  the  rocky  heights  at 
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Kingsbridge.  At  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress, Washington  had  left  it  fully 
manned.  It  afterwards  surrendered, 
with  its  garrison  of  two  thousand 
men,  after  some  resistance  to  a 
vigorous  attack.  Washington  had 
wished  to  abandon  it,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  hold  it  permanently ;  but 
hesitated  to  give  the  order  for  its 
evacuation,  in  consequence  of  Greene's 
decided  opinion  that  it  could  be  suc- 
cessfully defended. 

Soon  after,  by  landing  a  large 
force  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Lee, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Greene,  the  ene- 
my compelled  him  to  evacuate  it. 
Greene  at  once  joined  Washington 
with  the  garrison,  and  then  com- 
menced the  pursuit  by  the  British,  and 
Washington's  heroic 

RETREAT  TO  THE  DELAWARE. 

This  retreat  was  truly  strategic. 
It  was  made  to  cover  Philadelphia, 
the  seat  of  government,  a  vital  point, 
the  capture  of  which  would  probably 
•end  the  war. 

Washington  commenced  his  retreat 
•with  four  thousand  men.  Even  these 
were  melting  away  every  hour.  Two 
whole  brigades  marched  away  at 
once  on  the  day  their  term  of  enlist- 
ment expired,  though  the  enemy  was 
only  two  hours  behind,  and  pressing 
on.  This  handful  of  way-worn,  dis- 
pirited men  continued  their  retreat, 
pursued  by  a  regular  force  of  double 
their  numbers.  In  vain  were  Wash- 
ington's earnest  calls  for  re-enforce- 
ments, for  he  meant  to  make  a  stand 
.at  the  Hackensack,  and  then  at  the 
.Raritan,  to  show  that  all  was  not  yet 
Jost;  but  no  re-enforcements  came, 
..and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  continued 
Jris  retreat. 

Gen.  Charles  Lee  had  with  him 
four  thousand  men  east  of  the  Hud- 
son. He  disobeyed  Washington's 


repeated  orders  to  join  him  immedi- 
ately, on  pretext  of  a  desire  to  catch 
Col.  Rogers,  a  noted  Tory  leader. 

Still  hoping  for  re-enforcements, 
he  delayed  his  march  to  the  utmost. 
On  the  2d  of  December  he  arrived 
at  Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  after  a 
terribly  anxious  march  of  three  weeks. 
As  his  rear-guard  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, the  British  advance  reached  it. 
But  he  had  previously  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  having  all  the  boats  se- 
cured on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles ;  so  that 
Cornwallis  found  his  pursuit  suddenly 
checked.  He  returned  to  New  York, 
leaving  Gen.  Knyphausen  to  guard 
the  river  with  three  posts  of  Hessians, 
the  upper  one  at  Trenton. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  then  apparently  at 
its  last  gasp.  All  now  despaired  of 
further  resistance,  and  many  sincere 
patriots  were  ready  to  take  the  lead 
in  submission. 

But  the  next  movements  of  Wash- 
ington suddenly  revived  hope  in  the 
most  despairing,  and  augured  a  final 
triumph. 

THE  SURPRISE   AT  TREXTOX. 

By  Dec.  20,  1775,  Washington 
had.  been  joined  by  Gates  with 
four  regiments  and  the  wreck  of 
Lee's  force,  who  had  himself  been 
captured;  and  thus  found  himself 
with  over  five  thousand  men.  But  in 
ten  days,  by  the  expiration  of  terms  of 
enlistment,  he  would  have  but  four- 
teen hundred  left.  Not  a  moment 
was  therefore  to  be  lost  in  striking  a 
decisive  blow.  The  opportunity  was 
oifered  in  the  scattered  position  of  the 
three  posts  of  Hessians  on  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  river.  The  story  is  too 
familiar  to  need  any  repetition  of  its 
details. 

Our  troops  were  to  cross  over  in 
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three  detachments,  and  attack  the 
three  posts  simultaneously.  Wash- 
ington, with  twenty-four  hundred 
men,  crossed  over  to  Trenton.  After 
capturing  the  one  thousand  Hessians 
there,  he  would  have  followed  the 
suggestion  of  Greene  and  Knox  to 
immediately  march  down  and  attack 
,  the  two  remaining  posts,  but  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  a  council  of  war,  which 
disapproved  the  movement.  The  at- 
tack of  the  other  two  detachments 
had  failed  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  ice,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  cross. 

We  must  rapidly  pass  over  Wash- 
ington's two-days'  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating Hessians  with  his  small 
force,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  hard- 
ships, and  privations;  his  ordering 
out  parties  of  militia  towards  Morris- 
town  to  harass  their  flank  and  rear; 
his  success,  by  earnest  entreaties  and 
the  promise  of  an  extra  bounty,  in 
inducing  his  oldest  regiments,  whose 
term  had  expired,  to  stay  six  weeks 
longer ;  Howe's  and  Cornwallis's  con- 
centration of  some  nine  thousand 
men  at  Princeton;  their  march  upon 
Trenton ;  his  posting  of  his  force  of 
thirty-six  hundred  men,  on  the  ene- 
my's approach,  behind  Assanpink 
Creek,  with  guns  sweeping  the  stone 
bridge  which  crossed  it;  his  sending 
out  an  advance  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles  to  feel  the  enemy,  and, 
retiring  fighting,  to  lead  him  upon 
the  bridge,  where  the  enemy  arrived 
at  sunset;  his  repulse  of  the  entire 
British  force  in  their  attacks  upon 
the  bridge  and  fords;  the  night 
camping  of  both  forces  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  creek,  and  Cornwallis's 
boast  that  "  he  was  going  to  bag  the 
fox  the  next  morning ; "  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  masterly  blow  dealt  the 
enemy  at 


PRINCETON. 

We  now  know  that  Washing 
ton's  action  in  the  night  of  Jan.  2, 
1776,  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
war.  He  had,  apparently,  but  one 
of  two  courses  to  take ;  to  await  the 
attack  at  daylight  of  more  than 
double  his  number  of  veteran  troops, 
which  must  destroy  or  capture  his 
entire  force,  or  to  escape  over  the 
Delaware  before  morning. 

But  he  did  neither.  Cornwallis's 
rear-guard  was  still  at  Princeton,  and 
further  on  was  Brunswick,  then  un- 
fortified, the  enemy's  base  in  the  Jer- 
seys, containing  all  their  supplies, 
their  military  chest  with  seventy 
thousand  pounds  in  gold,  and  Gen. 
Lee  and  other  prisoners.  He  de- 
cided to  march  at  once  by  a  new  road 
through  the  woods  to  Princeton,  cut 
off  the  rear-guard,  and  then  press  on 
and  capture  Brunswick.  So,  sending 
his  baggage  down  to  Burlington,  he 
silently  drew  off  his  force,  covering 
its  departure  by  leaving  a  small  de- 
tachment to  keep  up  a  noisy  digging 
of  trenches,  feeding  the  camp-fires, 
going  the  rounds,  and  relieving 
guards  at  the  bridge  and  at  the  fords 
till  daybreak,  when  it  was  to  rejoin 
the  main  body. 

After  a  brilliant  fight  at  Princeton, 
in  which  Washington  displays  the 
reckless  daring  of  a  Key,  he  hurries 
on  towards  Brunswick  at  the  head  of 
a  detachment  of  cavalry.  But  his 
men  were  now  completely  exhausted 
by  hard  marching,  hard  fighting,  and 
hunger,  and  many  of  them  had  no 
blanket  to  cover  them  when  lying  on 
the  frozen  ground;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  halt.  Five  hundred  fresh 
men,  Washington  wrote  soon  after- 
wards, by  marching  with  him  to 
Brunswick,  would  have  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 
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As  Corn  wall  is  would  now  be  up 
with  an  overwhelming  force  before 
his  exhausted  men  could  reach 
Brunswick,  he  reluctantly  abandoned 
his  intention,  and,  turning  to  his  left, 
pushed  on  to  Morristown  Heights, 
where  he  took  up  a  permanent  posi- 
tion. It  was  a  remarkably  strong 
one,  on  steep  and  wooded  heights,  al- 
most impregnable  to  attack  in  front, 
with  issues  favorable  for  striking  the 
enemy  in  flank  if  he  ventured  to  cross 
the  Jerseys,  with  short  and  easy 
communications  in  rear  with  the 
posts  on  the  Hudson,  and  moreover 
only  ten  miles  from  Brunswick,  and 
overlooking  the  whole  country  below ; 
so  that  the  position  was  also  an  emi- 
nently strategic  one.  The  effect  of 
it  was  to  keep  the  Jerseys  clear  of 
the  enemy  till  the  June  following, 
and  to  inflict  a  severe  disappointment 
on  the  British,  who  relied  on  the  Jer- 
seys for  their  winter  supplies.  Or- 
ders were  sent  to  Gen.  Heath  on  the 
Hudson  to  march  down  towards  New 
York  to  prevent  the  enemy  there 
from  detaching  to  the  Jerseys,  while 
the  Jersey  military  were  ordered  to 
send  out  parties  to  scour  the  country 
to  cut  off  supplies,  and  keep  the  ene- 
my in  a  state  of  siege. 

We  have  no  space  to  describe 
Howe's  feints  and  stratagems  in  the 
following  June  to  draw  Washington 
from  his  fortified  camp  on  the  moun- 
tains down  into  the  plain,  or  how 
completely  he  was  foiled  in  them  by 
his  adversary's  sagacity :  nor  how 
Washington  promptly  availed  him- 
self of  an  opportunity  for  a  success- 
ful attack  by  three  brigades  under 
Greene  thrown  out  from  his  left, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction or  capture  of  Howe's  whole 
force  but  for  the  failure  of  Sullivan 
and  Maxwell  on  the  right  to  receive 
their  orders  to  co-operate.  Thence- 


forth he  was  often  called  "  the  Amer- 
ican Fabius." 

THE  BRAND YWINE. 

Washington's  effective  in  the 
Brandywine  campaign  was  eleven 
thousand  men,  including  militia  ;  most 
of  them  badly  armed  and  equipped. 
The  British  force  is  stated  at  eighteen 
thousand,  fifteen  thousand  of  whom 
were  brought  into  action. 

Howe,  not  daring,  with  Washing- 
ton threatening  his  flank,  to  march 
across  the  Jerseys,  decided  to  reach 
Philadelphia  by  the  circuitous  route 
of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

This  plan  was  not  anticipated  by 
Washington.  Ticonderoga  had  fallen, 
Burgoyne  was  rapidly  pushing  to- 
wards Albany,  and  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  Howe  would  try  to  effect 
a  junction  with  him,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  important  object  of  cut- 
ting off  the  Eastern  from  the  Middle 
States  by  the  possession  of  the  Hud- 
son. 

But  when  certain  news  came  of  the 
British  fleet  being  seen  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, he  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the 
Delaware,  and  hurried  to  defend 
Philadelphia  by  meeting  the  enemy 
on  his  way  from  Elk  Kiver  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  where  he 
had  landed. 

Greene,  who  had  been  sent  on  in 
advance,  had  selected  a  good  position 
for  striking  the  enemy's  column  in 
flank ;  and  military  men  now  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  better  mode  of  op- 
posing the  advance  of  a  superior  force 
than  by  meeting  it  in  front.  But  a 
council  of  war  had  decided  upon  a 
position  at  Chad's  Ford  of  the  Bran- 
dywine in  preference,  and  Washing- 
ton yielded  to  this  opinion. 

Our  centre,  under  Wayne,  was 
posted  at  Chad's  Ford ;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia  at  a  ford  two  miles  be- 
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low ;  our  right,  under  Sullivan,  two 
miles  above  ;  Greene's  division  in  rear, 
as  the  reserve,  ready  to  support  either 
Wayne  or  Sullivan. 

While  Knyphausen  made  showy 
demonstrations  of  crossing  at  Chad's 
Ford,  Cornwallis,  with  the  enemy's 
main  body,  made  a  circuit  of  seven- 
teen miles,  crossed  the  upper  fords  of 
the  river,  and  suddenly  appeared  rap- 
idly bearing  down  on  our  right  flank. 
Washington  hurried  up  Sullivan's 
force,  with  orders  for  each  brigade  to 
engage  the  enemy  at  once  on  reaching 
him.  There  was  brave  fighting;  but 
our  troops  were  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, and  forced  to  retreat.  On  hearing 
the  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
Greene  had  rushed  with  his  division 
to  the  point  of  attack.  He  had  four 
miles  of  ground  to  pass  over ;  his  men 
accomplished  it  in  forty-five  minutes. 
But  he  arrived  too  late.  Sullivan 
was  already  defeated,  and  his  whole 
force  was  broken  up  and  flying  from 
the  field.  Greene  with  his  troops 
made  a  noble  stand,  and  most  skil- 
fully and  gallantly  covered  the  re- 
treat. 

To  guard  against  such  a  surprise, 
Washington  had  sent  cavalry  patrols 
well  out  to  his  right,  to  watch  and  re- 
port any  signs  of  the  enemy  in  that 
direction.  How  they  performed  this 
duty  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
first  notice  he  had  of  the  enemy's 
crossing  was  his  appearance  on  our 
flank. 

The  British  attack  in  front  of 
Chad's  Ford  was  so  little  pressed  that 
some  light  troops  Wayne  had  sent 
over  to  skirmish  were  allowed  to  re- 
cross.  Perhaps  to  us,  with  our  pres- 
ent experience  in  campaigning,  this 
would  have  indicated  what  the  ene- 
my's main  body  was  doing.  Perhaps 
our  divisions  were  posted  too  far  apart 
for  mutual  support ;  and  possibly,  too, 


Sullivan's  force  should  have  been 
made  to  pause  long  enough  to  attack 
in  a  body,  instead  of  by  successive 
brigades  as  they  arrived. 

After  his  defeat,  Washington  took 
up  a  position  to  check  the  enemy's 
advance  by  an  attack  in  flank.  But 
a  violent  storm  water-soaked  his  am- 
munition, and,  sorely  disappointed, 
he  was  obliged  to  march  away  to  give 
his  men  time  to  clean  their  arms  and 
to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  powder. 

Then  Washington  would  have  re- 
sumed a  flanking  position,  but  again 
he  deferred  to  a  council  of  war  which 
voted  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  front. 

To  reach  Philadelphia,  the  British 
must  cross  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  which  Washington  was 
waiting  to  receive  them.  But  by 
a  feigned  march  towards  Beading, 
where  our  army  supplies  were  stored, 
they  induced  Washington  to  move  in 
that  direction,  and  then,  suddenly 
countermarching,  they  crossed  the 
river  at  its  lower  fords;  and  the 
road  to  Philadelphia  was  then  open. 
Washington  retired  to  Perkiomen 
Creek,  his  men  being  worn  out,  and 
in  great  want  of  shoes  and  blankets. 

Washington  then  proposed  a  sur- 
prise attack  upon  German  town,  an 
outpost  of  Philadelphia,  where  Howe 
had  stationed  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  force ;  but  a  council  of  war 
refused  to  sanction  an  attack  at 
that  time.  Afterwards,  learning  that 
Howe  had  detached  largely  to  the 
forts  on  the  Delaware,  he  called  a 
second  council  which  then  sanctioned 
the  attack. 

GERMANTOWN. 

Four  roads  led  to  the  town,  which, 
on  approaching  it,  converged  towards 
its  centre  and  rear.  The  outer  ones 
were  over  four  miles  apart.  The 
attack  was  to  be  made  in  four  col- 
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nmns,  one  on  each  road,  marching 
simultaneously  towards  points  of  con- 
centration in  rear  of  the  town,  and  to 
close  with  the  enemy  at  daybreak. 
The  two  outer  columns  were  to  turn 
the  enemy's  flanks.  The  surprise  was 
complete.  Our  troops  drove  the  Brit- 
ish, panic-struck,  before  them.  The 
panic  even  extended  to  the  garrison 
in  Philadelphia,  and  preparations  be- 
gan to  be  made  for  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  city.  But  two  untoward 
incidents  then  turned  our  victory  into 
a  defeat.  The  left  column  arrived 
after  the  rest,  got  on  the  wrong  road, 
and  commenced  a  fire  on  the  column 
in  their  front,  mistaking  it  in  the  fog 
for  the  enemy.  Hence  a  pause,  con- 
fusion, and  panic  among  our  own 
troops,  giving  the  British  time  to 
rally  and  attack  in  their  turn.  Mean- 
while a  battalion  of  the  enemy  which 
had  been  cut  off  by  our  attack,  threw 
itself  into  Chew's  stone  house,  near 
the  road,  and  opened  fire  on  Knox's 
column  as  it  passed  by.  Instead  of 
pressing  on,  leaving  only  a  battalion 
to  hold  this  little  garrison  in  check, 
Knox  lost  much  valuable  time  and 
many  of  his  men  in  a  succession  of 
desperate  assaults  upon  the  house, 
until  the  enemy,  now  fully  formed, 
advanced  upon  our  broken  and  disor- 
ganized columns,  and  forced  them  to 
quit  the  field. 

In  this  battle,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, most  of  our  men  were  ragged 
and  barefoot.  Their  arms  were  of  a 
most  wretched  description,  without 
bayonets,  and  soon  made  useless  by 
the  wet  fog. 

We  must  pass  over  Washington's 
strenuous  efforts  to  keep  the  forts  of 
the  Delaware,  and  so  prevent  the 
enemy's  ships  from  getting  possession 
of  the  river,  their  brilliant  defence 
and  subsequent  compulsory  evacua- 
tion, and  the  terrible  winter  encamp- 


ment at  Valley  Forge,  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  where  our  troops 
suffered  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
hunger ;  stopping  but  a  moment  for 
the  battle  of 

MONMOUTH. 

In  June,  1778,  the  British  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia,  and  marched  across 
the  Jerseys  in  a  long  column  of  ten 
thousand  men,  under  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, on  a  single  road,  their  baggage 
leading,  which  itself  extended  twelve 
miles.  Washington  was  promptly  in 
pursuit,  and  the  success  of  a  vigorous 
attack  on  such  a  column  seemed  cer- 
tain. Halting  at  within  three  m  ies 
of  the  enemy,  he  sent  forward  Lee's 
division  to  attack  their  rear,  while  he 
was  bringing  up  the  main  body  to 
attack  in  flank  and  complete  the  vic- 
tory. On  approaching  the  ground, 
to  his  astonishment  'and  indignation, 
he  met  Lee  in  full  retreat.  He  had 
fallen  back  before  fifteen  hundred 
men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse. 
Washington  hurried  on,  and  fiercely 
attacked  with  his  whole  force.  But 
Clinton  had  now  had  ample  time  to 
form  for  battle,  and  though  our  little 
army  covered  itself  with  glory,  after  a 
bloody  day  Clinton  was  able  to  make 
his  escape,  under  cover  of  night,  to 
Sandy  Hook,  thence  to  Staten  Island 
and  New  York. 

On  this  occasion  Washington  broke 
in  upon  his  usual  practice  of  yielding 
to  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war. 
The  majority  of  the  council  he  had 
called,  including  six  generals,  under 
Lee's  strong  lead  in  opposition,  had 
disapproved  of  the  attack. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  dispose 
of  the  next  three  uneventful  years ; 
uneventful,  because  the  British  re- 
mained the  whole  time  shut  up  in 
New  York  City,  where  it  would  have 
been  rash  in  the  extreme  to  attack 
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them  with  a  force  so  inferior  in  num- 
bers, and  in  every  thing  that  renders 
an  army  efficient  and  reliable. 

After  Monmouth,  Washington  en- 
camped at  White  Plains  in  West 
Chester,  sharply  watching  the  enemy 
at  New  York,  and  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
offer.  In  the  winter  of  1778-79  he 
cantoned  his  force  from  Long  Island 
to  the  Delaware,  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion for  safety,  with  headquarters  at 
Middlebrook,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  him  to  secure  the  Hudson, 
protect  the  country  around,  and  ob- 
tain subsistence. 

The  winter  of  1779-80,  in  which 
he  cantoned  on  the  heights  of  Morris- 
town,  was  the  coldest  that  had  then 
been  known.  New  York  Bay  was 
frozen  over ;  but  Washington  could 
not  avail  himself  of  this  chance  to 
attack.  His  troops  were  destitute  of 
clothing  and  blankets,  and  perishing 
with  cold  and  hunger ;  there  was  no 
money  to  satisfy  their  long  arrears  of 
pay  ;  mutiny  was  rife  ;  and  there  was 
no  transportation,  or  means  to  obtain 
any. 

In  June,  1780,  Washington's  force 
was  seven  thousand  men.  The  Brit- 
ish force  was  fourteen  thousand, 
strongly  intrenched  in  New  York. 

In  July,  1780,  Rochambeau  arrived 
at  Newport  with  five  thousand 
French.  Washington  could  not  that 
year  co-operate  with  them,  because 
neither  Congress  nor  the  States  had 
responded  to  his  earnest  call  for  men 
and  means.  Clinton  embarked  eight 
thousand  men  to  go  and  destroy  the 
French;  but  Washington,  calling  in 
all  the  militia  at  hand  to  re-enforce 
him,  instantly  crossed  the  Hudson  and 
marched  to  Kingsbridge  ;  and.  by  thus 
threatening  the  weakened  garrison, 
compelled  the  British  to  disembark  in 
haste  and  abandon  their  expedition. 


In  July,  1781,  having  by  great 
exertions  raised  his  effective  from 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  men, 
Washington  marched  down  towards 
Kingsbridge  for  a  combined  attack 
on  New  York,  which  had  been  agreed 
on  with  Rochambeau  in  May  previ- 
ous, and  in  which  De  Grasse,  with 
the  French  fleet,  was  to  co-operate  by 
water.  The  allied  troops  took  up  a 
position  in  West  Chester,  opposite 
the  rear  of  New  York  Island;  but 
De  Grasse's  failure  to  co-operate, 
which  made  the  attempt  hopeless, 
compelled  them  to  retire,  after  re- 
maining three  weeks  in  position. 
The  demonstration,  however,  had  its 
use  in  preventing  the  British  from 
sending  re-enforcements  to  the  South, 
as  they  had  intended,  the  effect  of 
which  must  have  been  to  crush 
Greene  and  his  handful  of  men,  and 
thus  end  the  war  in  the  South. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  act  of 
the  drama,  which  was 

STORKTOWN. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1781,  came  two 
important  pieces  of  news.  Cornwal- 
lis  had  landed  with  an  army  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  De  Grasse  was 
to  leave  the  West  Indies  on  the  3d 
of  August  with  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty ships  of  the  line,  and  a  considera- 
ble land  force. 

Washington  resolved  at  once  to 
change  the  theatre  of  operations  to 
Virginia,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he 
could  cope  with  the  enemy  without 
being  continually  thwarted  by  their 
command  of  the  sea.  From  this  mo- 
ment, to  prevent  Clinton  from  re-en- 
forcing Cornwallis,  he  used  every 
means  to  make  him  suppose  New- 
York  to  be  still  the  intended  point  of 
attack.  Carefully  concealing  his 
plan  from  his  own  officers  and  men, 
he  caused  a  large  encampment  to  be 
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marked  out,  and  a  great  number  of 
ovens  to  be  built  in  New  Jersey, 
as  if  preparing  for  a  descent  upon 
Staten  Island. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  after  a 
showy  demonstration  on  New  York, 
he  suddenly  faced  about  and  marched 
up  the  Hudson,  which  he  crossed  at 
King's  Ferry.  He  then  wrote  to 
Lafayette,  who  was  in  command  in 
Virginia,  and  to  De  Grasse,  to  have 
vessels  at  Elk  River  on  the  Chesa- 
peake by  Sept.  8th  to  transport  the 
combined  forces.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Delaware  before  Clin- 
ton became  aware  of  his  destination. 

We  have  no  space  to  show  how  La- 
fayette, under  Washington's  instruc- 
tions, was  taking  measures  to  cut  off 
Cornwallis's  retreat  from  the  penin- 
sula on  De  Grasse's  arrival;  how, 
when  De  Grasse  arrived  and  had 
landed  thirty-three  hundred  French 
under  St.  Simon,  Cornwallis  found 
himself  invested  by  land  and  by  sea, 
and  our  position  and  numbers  at 
Williamsburg  being  too  strong  to  be 
forced,  that  he  had  effectually  "  bot- 
tled himself  up  "  at  Yorktown  ;  how 
the  siege  was  commenced  by  the 
allied  troops  on  the  6th  of  October, 
and  ended  on  the  19th  with  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  ar- 
my to  our  combined  force  of  sixteen 
thousand,  whereof  seven  thousand 
were  French,  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Continentals,  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  militia. 

"O  God!  it  is  all  over!"  ex- 
claimed Lord  North,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  surrender. 

To  this  short  summary  of  facts 
must  be  added  Washington's  thor- 
ough appreciation,  from  first  to  last, 
of  the  importance  of  our  holding  the 
line  of  the  Hudson,  and,  in  that  view, 
keeping  the  largest  force  he  could 


possibly  spare  in  constant  possession 
of  the  key-points  of  that  river.  With 
the  same  view,  he  took  with  him  only 
two  thousand  men  to  Virginia. 

All  the  important  facts  being  now 
in  evidence,  it  is  time  to  render 

THE  VERDICT. 

"Indecision  and  timidity"  were 
the  sole  charge  urged  against  Wash- 
ington by  his  enemies  and  his  would- 
be  rivals  during  the  war.  It  was 
then  believed  in,  even  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  is  still  believed  in  to  a 
great  extent,  at  the  present  day. 

Seen  in  the  full  light  which  his- 
tory now  sheds  upon  all  the  events 
of  the  war,  the  only  substantial  basis 
for  this  charge  appears  to  be  his  uni- 
form practice  ot  referring  every  im- 
portant movement  to  the  decision  of 
a  council  of  war,  to  whose  opinion  he 
generally,  though  not  always,  de- 
ferred, however  muoh  it  differed  from 
his  own. 

The  fact  is  beyond  question ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  to  derogate  some- 
what from  that  independence  of  judg- 
ment which  is  an  important  element 
of  generalship.  But  it  is  only  just 
to  state,  in  explanation,  that  in  re- 
gard to  councils  of  war,  he  simply 
followed  the  practice  of  the  age  ;  that 
if  he  had  been  selfishly  ambitious  he 
would  easily  have  been  tempted  to  a 
bold  venture  of  every  thing  for  the 
glory  he  might  chance  to  obtain ;  but 
that  his  pure  and  lofty  conscience 
as  a  patriot,  which  unceasingly  op- 
pressed him  with  the  deepest  feeling 
of  responsibility,  forbade  him  to  risk 
his  small  force,  upon  the  preservation 
of  which  his  country's  cause  seemed 
to  depend,  except  in  the  most  urgent 
cases.  We  must  undoubtedly  add  to 
this  the  natural  modesty  of  the  man, 
and  especially  his  conscious  want  of 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
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war,  without  which  even  a  Napoleon 
could  not  feel  entire  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment. 

Of  his  audacity  when  opportunity 
offered,  and  of  that  true  military  au- 
dacity which  is  not  rashness,  Trenton 
and  Princeton  gave  sufficient  proof. 

Take  the  most  cautious  handling  of 
his  little  force  to  be  found  on  record, 
and  compare  it  with  McClellan's  hesi- 
tation and  delay  at  Yorktown  with  a 
well-appointed  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  calling  for  forty 
thousand  more ;  and  if  Washington's 
conduct  was  timid  and  undecided,  what 
language  will  furnish  a  word  expres- 
sive enough  to  characterize  the  con- 
duct of  McClellan  ? 

History  now  makes  clear  to  us  how 
this  charge  came  to  be  accepted  by  so 
many  as  true.  Next  to  having  an  ef- 
ficient force,  it  was  vitally  important 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  him  to 
have  one.  And  that  they  actually 
did  so  believe  would  appear  from  their 
never  having  marched  out  to  annihi- 
late it,  which  they  probably  might 
have  done  at  almost  any  time.  But 
there  could  be  no  deception  of  the  ene- 
my on  this  point  without  deceiving 
our  own  people  also.  Hence  often, 
nay  generally,  he  was  credited  with  a 
much  larger  force  than  he  had ;  a  de- 
lusion which  it  was  his  necessary  poli- 
cy to  keep  up  ;  and  though  charged 
with  timidity  and  want  of  enterprise 
without  the  least  possible  ground,  he 
could  make  no  reply  without  endan- 
gering his  country's  cause. 

There  are  two  classes  of  generals 
between  whom  and  Washington  no 
comparison  can  be  established.  First, 
the  Grants,  Shermans,  and  Thomases 
of  our  late  war ;  inasmuch  as  they  had 
large  and  powerful  armies  to  operate 
with,  which  were  kept  constantly  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  needed  for 
subsistence,  transportation,  and  effi- 


ciency, instead  of  a  handful  of  men, 
wanting  in  every  thing.  And,  sec- 
ondly, the  great  generals  of  ancient 
and  modern  times ;  because  all  of  these 
had,  what  Washington  had  not,  a  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
and  of  the  history  of  campaigns. 
Take,  for  instance,  Alexander,  Csesar, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Frederick,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  Wellington,  and 
Napoleon.  Every  one  of  these  had  not 
only  a  regular  military  education,  but  a 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
war,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  campaigns  that  had  been 
fought  before  their  day.  In  other 
words,  they  were  professional  soldiers, 
which  Washington  was  not.  Had  he 
possessed  this  technical  knowledge, 
with  his  sound  natural  judgment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  sought 
to  oppose  Howe  in  front  with  his 
small  force  behind  the  Brandywine 
and  Schuylkill,  that  he  would  have 
had  his  right  so  easily  turned  at  the 
Brandywine,  or  his  masses  covering 
too  much  ground  in  the  battle,  or  that 
he  would  have  been  so  easily  drawn 
away  at  the  Schuylkill  by  Howe's  feint 
upon  Reading. 

At  Monmouth,  too,  instead  of  com- 
mencing his  attack  by  an  advanced 
guard,  while  his  main  body  was  three 
miles  behind,  we  think  that,  as  his 
object  was  to  strike  the  enemy  while 
in  a  formation  unfit  for  battle,  he 
should  have  acted  with  his  whole  mass 
at  once.  Lee's  attack  gave  Clinton 
the  alarm,  and  when  our  main  body 
arrived,  he  was  already  formed  for  bat- 
tle. The  Austrians'  disaster  at  Ho- 
henlinden  may  be  traced  to  a  similar 
mistake. 

This  use  of  an  advanced  guard  was 
agreeable  to  the  traditional  rules  that 
then  prevailed ;  but  the  great  genius 
whose  campaigns  were  destined  to  il- 
lustrate the  true  principles  of  the  art 
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of  war  was  then  a  little  child.  The 
battle  of  Germantown  was  probably 
lost  by  the  strict  obedience  of  Knox 
to  another  of  the  traditional  maxims 
of  the  day,  "  Never  leave  a  fortress  in 
your  rear." 

Of  Washington's  strategy  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  ;  simply  because, 
apart  from  the  difficulty  of  achieving 
any  important  strategic  success  with 
so  small  a  force,  the  enemy  scarcely 
ever  ventured  to  take  the  field ;  and  as, 
with  their  command  of  the  water,  their 
lilies  of  supply  and  of  re-enforcement 
could  never  be  even  threatened,  they 
rarely  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
practising  that  wonderful  art  which 
teaches  how  to  win  campaigns,  some- 
times without  even  fighting  a  battle. 
When  such  an  opportunity,  however, 
was  actually  offered,  we  have  seen 
how  promptly  and  boldly  he  availed 
himself  of  it.  The  little  campaign 
of  Princeton  was  strategically  as 
brilliant,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
the  famous  campaign  of  Marengo ; 
and  would  have  been  as  decisive  in 
its  results,  had  Washington  had  a 
force  large  enough  to  await  the  enemy 
at  Princeton,  and  there  beat  him  in 
battle,  as  Napoleon  was  able  to  do  at 
Marengo.  The  decisive  movement  in 
both  campaigns  was  the  same,  —  the 
sudden  massing  of  the  principal  force 
on  the  enemy's  rear,  thereby  threaten- 


ing his  communications  with  his  base. 
The  attack  at  Princeton  made  Corn' 
wallis  fall  back  to  Brunswick ;  and 
the  admirably  strategic  position  that 
Washington  so  promptly,  took  up  on 
Morristown  Heights  completed  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  by  compel- 
ling the  enemy  to  abandon  their  march 
upon  Philadelphia. 

To  the  question,  "  What  did  Wash- 
ington accomplish?"  the  answer  is, 
that  from  1775  to  1781,  with  a  force  al- 
ways inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
and  still  more  so  in  efficiency,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them  shut  up  in  cit- 
ies and  in  prolonging  the  war  until  the 
French  re-enforcements  enabled  him  to 
end  it  by  the  capture  of  their  princi- 
pal army ;  and  that  during  all  this 
time  the  enemy  had  the  great  stra- 
tegic advantage  of  a  numerous  fleet, 
which  gave  them  the  command  of  all 
the  water  communications. 

The  inference  we  venture  to  draw 
from  the  facts  stated  is  this  :  Weigh- 
ing the  results  obtained  by  him,  in. 
connection  with  the  means  at  his 
control,  Washington  loses  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  most  illustrious 
commanders  in  history ;  and  if  the  true 
test  of  generalship  be  a  wise  choice 
of  objects,  and  the  use  of  the  best 
means  to  effect  them,  he  may  be  just- 
ly ranked  among  the  great  generals 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A    LETTER. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  1, 1870. 
DEAR   NETTIE,  —  I  think    I  was 
right    in   leaving    Greyford   without 
giving  you  notice.     The   fact  is,  if  I 
had  told  you,  I  am  afraid  I  should 
not   have     come.      You   have    great 
power  over  me ;  so  much  that  I  have 
run  away  from  it.    I  cannot  hring  my- 
self to  submit  any  longer  to  be  treated 
as  you  treat  me,  even  by  one  whom  I 
admire  as  much  as  you,  and  of  whom 
I  think  as  much  as  I  do  of  you.    And 
I  found  that  I  was   man   enough  to 
quietly  pack  up  and  go ;   and  so  I  did. 
Now   that  I  am  here,  and   estab- 
lished, it  is  right  again  that  I  should 
tell   you   about  it.     And  still   I  am 
conscious  that  you    will  perhaps   be 
displeased,  and  will  not  care  to  know. 
However,  I  am  assistant  book-keeper 
at  Fylings  &  Co.'s  Works.     They  do 
many  kinds  of  manufacturing  in  iron, 
and   they  rent  parts  of  their  build- 
ing, together  with  the  use  of  steam- 
power,  to  mechanics  ;  so  that  the  fact 
is,  the  place  is  a  sort  of  paradise  to 
me.     If  I  should  ever  go  to  heaven,  I 
sometimes  fancy  I  shall  find  my  part 
of  it  fitted  up  with  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  one  eternal  buzz  of 
gearing   and   belts,  and    lathes  and 
planers,  and  all  manner  of  artificers 
in  brass  and  iron.     My  patron  saint 
is  St.   Tubal  Cain,  I  guess.     I  have 
already  scraped  acquaintance  with  a 
wiry  little  man,  with  great,  thoughtful 
eyes,  who    is    working   all    day,  and 
thinking  all  day  and   all  night  too, 
upon    a   new    type  setting  and    dis- 
tributing machine. 


I   have   seen  Rachel  two  or   three 
times.     Poor    girl !     She  was  always 
so   bright   and   happy    that    I  never 
imagined  she  had  such  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling.     And  her  mother 
had  been  ill  so  long,    and   her  hold 
on    life    was     so    very  frail,    that    I 
should  have  reasoned  that  her  depar- 
ture would  have  been  a  comfort  rather 
than  a  sorrow.     But  all  the  way  from 
Greyford    she  was  so  sad  and  silent 
that  I  could  not   talk   to  her.     And 
when  last    evening  I  said  something 
about  her  mother,    she    trembled  so 
much  and  cried  so  much   that  I  was 
frightened.     I    cried  a   little  too.     I 
don't  know  but  I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  it,  but  I  never  yet  saw  tears  of  real 
sorrow  without  contributing  a  few.     I 
don't  remember  crying  on    my  own 
account,  either,     since    I   was   small 
enough  to  cry  at  being  whipped.     I 
don't  know  why  it  was,  but  I  some- 
how felt  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
something  about  Mark  had  been  the 
reason  of  Rachel's  leaving  Greyford. 
And  yet  I  can't  see  why  ;  for  every- 
body was   noticing  how  kind  Mark 
was,  and  how  suitable  it  would  be  if 
they  should  be  married  at  once  and 
go  to  the  Squire's  to  live.     But  she 
would  not  say  a  word  about  Mark ; 
and  though    I  can't  tell  what  made 
me    knowj  I  did  .know,  that  she  did 
not   wish   to.      I  am   sorry   for  Mr. 
Holley,   left  alone  in   the  old  house. 
But  then  he  is  one  of  those  who  find 
a  great  deal  to  satisfy  their  minds  in 
their  business  ;  so  he  will  do  very  well. 
I  have  read  this  over.     I  have  left 
out,  I  guess,  the  things  I  would  have 
like/d  best  to  say.    But,  Nettie,  I  don't 
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know  how  you  would  take  them.  And 
I  am  waiting  to  hear  what  you  say 
to  me.     I  suppose  I  have  everybody's 
ordinary  privilege  to  say  that  I  am 
Truly  yours  —  haven't  I  ? 
HORACE  VANZAXDT. 

THE  ANSWER. 

HARTFORD,  Dec.  7, 1870. 

DEAR  HORACE,  — Your  letter  was 
forwarded  to  me  from  Greyford,  and 
so  I  could  not  answer  any  sooner. 

It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to 
reveal  to  me  the  place  of  your  abode, 
in  case  I  should  be  anxious  to  know. 
I  should  be  very  proud  to  believe  that 
I  had  so  much  influence  over  you  as 
you  kindly  intimate.  But  if  your 
letter  can  be  relied  upon,  you  will  not 
miss  me  very  much  as  long  as  you 
can  have  a  machine  to  turn  round  and 
round. 

I  was  not  so  much  surprised  to  hear 
of  your  going  to  New  York  as  if  you 
had  never  spoken  of  it  to  me.  And 
I  do  not  know  why  you  should  ima- 
gine that  I  would  have  remonstrated 
with  you.  You  write  as  if  I  were  a 
kind  of  evil  genius  whom  you  found  it 
necessary  to  avoid.  This  I  assure  you 
is  a  mistake.  I  am  truly  your  friend. 
But  I  hope  I  should  not  have  dis- 
tressed you  by  crying  as  Rachel  did, 
if  you  had  been  brave  enough  to  come 
and  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to 
do. 

As  you  have  told  me  about  your 
situation,  I  suppose  I  may  tell  you 
about  mine.  I  am  staying  with  my 
Aunt  Helen,  helping  her  keep  house, 
and  taking  lessons  in  singing  and  the 
piano,  besides  hers  in  housekeeping. 
Aunt  Helen  wanted  me  to  come,  arid 
Mrs.  Sylva  did  not  object,  though 
father  did. 

It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you.  NETTIE. 

P.  S.     Jeff  Fleming  is   in   Hart- 


ford now.  He  came  with  me.  He 
is  real  good  company.  He  is  clerk  in 
a  store,  and  they  say  he  has  been 
making  some  first-rate  speeches  before 
the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Nobody 
knew  he  was  so  smart  —  except  me. 
I  always  said  he  was  bright.  He  is 
quite  attentive,  which  is  very  proper 
to  his  old  friend,  all  alone  here  in  tho 
busy  city. 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  comforting 
poor  Rachel.  She  is  so  good  that  I 
only  wonder  she  should  need  any 
comfort.  When  you  see  her  give  her 
my  best  love. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  to 
hear  that  Mark  Hinsdale  has  gone  to 
Boston  to  live,  and  that  Jane  Burgess 
has  gone  there  too.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  they  are  doing ;  but  no 
doubt  Rachel  will  hear  from  Mark, 
and  tell  you  all  about.  Jeff  Fleming 
has  not  heard  yet,  except  that  Jane 
is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bardies, 
and  is  having  a  kind  of  holiday.  It 
is  as  if  a  mine  had  exploded  under  us 
six,  and  flung  us  helter-skelter,  six 
ways  for  Sundays.  I  suppose  it  will 
all  be  right,  however ;  fates  will  be 
served  out  to  us,  I  guess,  at  the  rate 
of  about  six  to  the  half-dozen.  That 
will  be  just  right :  a  fate  apiece. 

NETTIE. 

Now,  the  intelligent  reader  will 
have  observed  that  these  two  letters 
were  like  the  stories  of  forests  and 
enchantments  drear,  which  Milton 
speaks  of,  — 
"  Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

They  afforded  no  bad  specimens,  in 
fact,  of  topics  which  shine  by  their 
absence.  Horace  did  not  tell  Nettie 
that  he  was  grieved  by  her  conduct 
or  sorry  for  his  own.  Nor  did  Nettie 
tell  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  Horace 
Like  two  Yankees,  as  they  were,  they 
were  talking  about  the  weather  and 
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the  crops,  instead  of  coming  right 
down  to  their  bargain. 

Horace's  letter  did  not  surprise 
Nettie  particularly,  for  he  had  often 
talked  to  her  of  his  schemes  of  for- 
tunes to  be  made  in  the  city ;  but  hers 
did  somewhat  startle  him,  and  it  an- 
noyed him  too.  But  it  was  his  own 
fault;  for  he  had  written,  in  his  dis- 
pleasure, a  stiffish  and  rather  presum- 
ing letter,  to  tell  the  truth.  What 
business  had  he  to  assume  that  it 
was  such  a  mighty  concern  of  hers 
whether  he  left  Greyford  or  not  ? 
And  then  the  innuendo,  twice  over, 
that  she  must  profess  a  deep  interest 
in  his  goings-on  or  else  he  wouldn't 
say  a  word  about  them  !  It  was  not 
a  very  judicious  piece  of  diplomacy, 
truly. 

If  it  had  told  the  whole  truth,  how- 
ever, instead  of  telling  not  half,  but 
one-third  of  it,  so  to  speak,  it  would 
have  been  still  less  judicious  ;  that  is, 
always  supposing  that  Master  Hor- 
ace had  intended  to  propitiate.  But 
the  young  gentleman  had  thought  fit 
to  conceal  from  Nettie  a  still  more 
striking  expression  of  that  emotional 
sympathy  which  he  had  described, 
than  that  which  he  did  mention. 
The  fact  is,  that,  quite  carried  away 
by  poor  Rachel's  tears,  Horace  had 
at  parting  quietly  put  his  arm  round 
her  and  kissed  her,  —  on  the  fore- 
head, I  mean,  in  a  beautifully  broth- 
erly way ;  and  the  poor  girl,  ner- 
vous and  fluttered,  did  not  think  of 
resisting. 

In  short,  though  Horace  was  not 
exactly  conscious  of  it,  his  letter  was 
cold  and  irritating,  well  calculated  to 
provoke  Nettie,  who,  whatever  she 
might  be  in  the  depths  of  her  nature, 
was  a  sufficiently  high-spirited  and 
independent  puss,  little  disposed  to 
be  ordered  about  by  anybody.  The 
proof  of  this,  indeed,  had  already 


come  to  pass  before  Horace  wrote, 
although  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and 
not  mistrusting  any  such  state  of 
things,  this  it  was  which  startled  him 
as  aforesaid. 

One  fine  day,  then,  a  short  time 
after  the  evening  of  the  dance  at 
North  Denmark,  Dr.  Sylva  brought 
home  the  news  of  Horace's  departure, 
with  a  good  deal  of  perturbation  in 
his  kindly  old  heart  as  to  its  bearings 
upon  his  daughter's  happiness.  He 
gave  it  first  to  his  wife,  along  with 
an  open  letter,  and  he  requested  the 
good  lady  to  transfer  the  two  to  Net- 
tie ;  for  he  had  a  vague  idea  that 
where  there's  any  thing  uncomforta- 
ble, women  should  be  dealt  with  by 
women.  N.  B.  It's  a  great  mistake  ! 

Mrs.  Sylva  was  little  hampered  by 
considerations  like  these  about  either 
happiness  or  circumspection;  being 
one  of  those  well-meaning  and  thick- 
skinned  persons  who  blurt  right  out 
whatever  occurs  to  them  to  say, 
and  look  with  the  most  honest  sur- 
prise at  any  one  who  talks  about  hurt- 
ing people's  feelings.  She  marched 
straightway  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  bawled  out,  — 

"  Nettie  !  Nettie  !  here's  Horace 
Vanzandt  he's  gone  to  New  York 
'long  with  Eachel  Holley,  n'  here's  a 
letter  for  you  f  m  Hartford  !  * 

Nettie,  busy  in  her  own  room,  felt 
her  heart  give  a  jump,  and  then  it 
sank  with  that  painful  lost  feeling 
that  sudden  bad  news  brings.  But 
as  she  was  alone,  nobody  saw  her ; 
and  she  turned  first  pale  and  then 
red;  and  the  tears  filled  her  eyes, 
and  she  succeeded  in  preventing  them 
from  running  over ;  and  it  was  with 
a  delay  scarcely  perceptible  that  she 
ran  down  stairs  and  received  the  let- 
ter, answering  her  step-mother's  com- 
munication very  composedly  with, — 

"  Well,  Horace  Vanzaudt  has  been 
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talking  long  enough  about  going,  and 
it's  time  he  went,  Fm  sure  !  " 

She  very  soon  read  her  aunt's  let- 
ter, and  very  promptly  accepted  its 
invitation,  much  against  the  wishes 
of  the  worthy  doctor.  But  Nettie  ar- 
gued wkh  much  briskness  and  force 
that  this  was  exactly  the  occasion  she 
had  been  waiting  for  to  take  some  fin- 
ishing lessons  in  singing  and  on  the 
piano,  and  moreover  in  the  ways  of 
the  "Old  Hartford  Housekeepers;" 
a  generation  of  ancient  dames  who 
are  traditionally  reported  to  have 
possessed  mighty  secrets  of  the  kitch- 
en and  of  the  pantry,  as  efficacious 
in  their  way  as  those  Runic  rhymes 
which  could  cleave  mountains  and 
shiver  good  steel  swords. 

We  will,  however,  let  her  get  to  Hart- 
ford by  herself,  — it  is  a  safe  and  easy 
journey,  —  while  we  communicate  to 
the  reader  the  experiences,  indispen- 
sable to  the  understanding  of  the  re- 
mainder of  our  tale,  of  Horace  and 
Rachel  in  New  York. 

In  doing  so,  let  us  ingenuously  con- 
fess that  we  are  sternly  repressing  and 
causing  to  get  him  behind  us,  a  mis- 
chievous temptation,  —  a  very  Satan 
of  a  temptation.  This  is,  to  abuse  the 
power  of  our  transitory  command  of 
the  story,  and  just  actually  take  three 
or  four 'of  the  characters  and  give 
them  —  not  fits  exactly,  which  is  not 
an  elegant  complaint  —  but  some  gen- 
teel disorder,  such  as  a  railroad  collis- 
ion or  the  like,  and  put  them  quickly 
and  comfortably  out  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  so  very  funny  to  see  the 
next  writer's  contortions  in  trying  to 
manufacture  the  bricks  for  that  part  of 
the  edifice  of  the  story  without  any 
straw  heroes  and  heroines. 

But  it  wouldn't  be  right,  and  I  con- 
scientiously forbear. 

A   great  city  is   a  great  solitude. 


Within  it,  little  settlements  grow  up 
here  and  there,  as  in  a  new  country, 
of  those  who  are  neighbors  b}'  loca- 
tion, and  who  do  or  may  become  ac- 
quaintances or  friends  by  intercourse. 
Sometimes  these  are  established  in 
some  group  of  houses  not  very  far 
apart  from  each  other ;  sometimes  the 
whole  is  included  under  one  roof,  like 
the  nests  of  the  sociable  grossbeaks 
that  we  used  to  read  about  in  the 
natural  history. 

These  single-roof  birds'-nests  are 
sometimes  found  in  boarding-houses ; 
and  it  happened  that  our  two  Connec- 
ticut young  folks  drifted  into  one 
where,  for  the  time  being  at  lea^t,  all 
the  birds  in  their  little  nests  agreed. 
For  it  is  too  often  that  we  see  the 
shameful  sight  (we  beg  good  Doctor 
Watts's  pardon  for  imbedding  one  of 
his  "inspired  poems,"  as  some  admir- 
ing divine  calls  them,  into  our  poor  flat 
prose)of  all  the  children  of  such  a  fami- 
ly falling  out  and  chiding  and  fighting. 

People  in  the  city,  again,  and  things 
in  the  city,  are  like  those  in  the 
country,  with  the  effects  of  density 
and  excitement  superadded.  They 
are  "fired  up"  very  high  by  the 
sharp  stimulus  of  their  purposes  and 
the  further  stimulus  of  the  competi- 
tion which  makes  every  day  a  fight 

—  not  merely  a  struggle,  but  a  fight 

—  for  life.     They  are  magnetized,  too, 
each   by  all   the   others.     At   night, 
from  miles  away  on  the  Palisades  or 
down  the  Bay,  you  can  see  a  dusky 
red  glare  that  caps  the  whole  of  the 
great    city    like    a    low-lying     lurid 
cloud    brooding   down   upon   it.      It 
is  the  generalized  result  and  remain- 
der of  the  millions  of  lights  that  are 
burning  there,  and  that 'fill  all  the  air 
above     them    with     this    red    glow. 
Exactly  such  a  lurid,  dim,  hot  glow  of 
mental  and  physical   excitement   in- 
cessantly broods  over  the  city. 
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Now,  the  condition  of  things  in 
which  Horace  and  Rachel  found  them- 
selves was  a  twofold  state.  They 
underwent  the  excitement  of  New 
York,  and  were  of  course  in  more  or 
less  danger  from  it.  Many  of  the 
places  of  abode  which  were  suited  to 
their  means  would  for  various  reasons 
have  concentrated  and  re-enforced  this 
excitement  and  this  danger.  Even  as 
it  was,  they  did  not  escape  entirely 
from  'it.  It  happened  that  certain 
countervailing  influences,  together 
with  such  resisting  qualities  as  the 
two  young  persons  possessed  within 
themselves,  saved  them  from  any 
serious  harm. 

It  was  Rachel  who  had  told  Horace 
where  to  look  for  his  city  home. 

"  Come  to  Mrs.  Worboise's  with  me," 
she  had  said.  "  I  shall  go  there ;  and, 
if  you  don't  like,  then  you  can  go 
away  after  a  little  while." 

So  he  went.  No  danger  that  he 
should  go  away !  Poor  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise  !  Her  difficulty  was,  that  she 
could  not  make  people  go  away.  As 
long  as  he  staid  in  New  York  he 
abode  with  the  plump,  laughing,  cry- 
ing, soft-hearted  motherly  baby  of  a 
woman ;  and  if  he  were  to  live  there 
for  centuries,  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  going  away,  nor  for  ten 
thousand  years.  Indeed,  Jim  Fellows, 
then  a  reporter,  who  was  staying  there 
at  the  time,  used  to  shock  the  two 
serious  boarders,  Miss  Doddle  and 
Mrs.  Pogey,  every  little  while,  by 
singing  to  the  piano-forte  in  the  par- 
lor a  naughty  parody  on  a  good  Meth- 
odist camp-meeting  hymn :  — 

When  we've  been  here  ten  thousand  years, 

A  stuffing  just  like  fun, 
Each  greedy  sinner  will  eat  more" dinner 

Than  if  he'd  just  begun. 

"  You'll  surely  be  bankrupt,  dame," 
Fellows  would  say.  "  No  human  be- 


in  g  can  set  such  a  good  table  and  take 
such  care  of  boarders  as  you  do  and 
not  be  ruined." 

And  Mrs.  Worboise  would  laugh 
her  jolly,  musical  laugh,  as  cheery  as 
a  schoolgirl's,  despite  her  fifty  years 
and  widowhood,  and  say,  oh,  she 
guessed  not ! 

"  But  you  know  you  will,"  perse- 
vered the  teasing  youth,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  not  long  after  Rachel 
and  Horace  had  enlisted  under  her 
banner:  "how  much  does  that 
pompous  old  Judge  De  Forest  owe 
you  now?  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  wish  he  would  do  something 
for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Worboise,  "  that's 
a  fact.  He  promises  to  pay  half  next 
Saturday,  though." 

"Mrs.  Worboise,"  said  Fellows, 
lifting  his  forefinger  at  the  landlady 
in  a  stern  and  awful  manner,  "  now 
answer  me  a  straight  question,  upon 
your  conscience  and  honor.  Hasn't 
he  made  you  that  very  promise  every 
week  for  three  months  ?  —  what  ?  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Worboise  blushed  as  rosy 
as  the  evening  clouds.  She  had  one 
of  those  very  fine,  clear-tinted,  trans- 
parent skins  that  never  grow  muddy 
nor  rough,  and  her  cheeks  were  as 
smooth  as  a  plump  little  girl's,  and 
she  blushed  as  easily.  Besides,  she 
was  caught.  Fellows,  a  very  perspi- 
cacious personage,  had  hit  upon  the 
exact  nature  of  the  Judge's  financial 
relations  with  Mrs.  Worboise :  they 
had  caused  the  poor  landlady  many  a 
secret  tear,  and  many  an  unconcealed 
one  too,  for  that  matter ;  for  she  cried 
at  least  as  easily  as  she  laughed.  She 
laughed  now  ;  but  there  was  a  percep- 
tible uneasiness  in  the  laugh,  and  she 
said,  with  an  effort,  — 

"Well,  Mr.  Fellows,  if  all  my 
boarders  were  as  honest  and  regular 
as  you  are,  in  spite  of  all  your 
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naughty  words,   I  should  get   along 
very  well." 

"  Naughty  words,  indeed  !  "  re- 
sponded the  young  gentleman  with  a 
mighty  affectation  of  anger.  "  I  defy 
you  to  refer  to  a  single  improper  ex- 
pression." 

"  But  you  are  very  irreverent,  Mr. 
Fellows ! " 

"  That's  only  because  I  always  say 
my  prayers  in  secret,  dame,"  —  he 
almost  always  called  her  dame. 
"  And  you  do  take  cheating  so  easily, 
that  it's  evident  it's  what  you  are  for. 
It's  a  great  shame  that  I  don't  cheat 
you  ;  so  it  is.  Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Worboise,"  he  continued,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  embar- 
rassment, "  I  am  greatly  troubled  to 
raise  some  money  to-day.  Could  you 
possibly  let  me  have  fifty  dollars  un- 
til Saturday  ?  It  would  save  me 
from  real  distress." 

"  Why,  yes  indeed,  you  dear  boy  ! " 
cried  out  Mrs.  Worboise;  and  the 
tears  stood  in  her  great  soft  brown 
eyes,  ready  to  run  over  at  his  trouble  ; 
"  and  more  too.  Here,"  —  and  she 
drew  out  a  pocket-book.  "  But  re- 
member Saturday  ;  for  indeed  I  must 
have  it  then  :  I  have  promised  it  on 
the  rent ;  and  I'm  sadly  behind." 

She  was  eagerly  counting  out  the 
bills;  but  Fellows  burst  out  laughing, 
whereat  she  looked  up  in  the  most 
innocent  surprise  imaginable,  and 
saw  that  she  was  deluded. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  shame  !  "  she  said. 
"  You  bad  man  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  reporter  gravely, 
"  no  doubt  you  think  so.  That's 
just  like  a  woman.  But  if  you 
thought  some  of  your  money  had 
been  a  great  help  to  me,  nothing 
would  make  you  think  me  bad." 

"  Now,  stop  !  "  said  the  landlady. 
"'  Go  along.  You  know  how  much  I 
like  you.  But  I  want  Rachel  to  help 


me  now  about  some  sewing ;  and  you 
must  go  away." 

CHAPTER  VII, 

THE  winter  weeks  fled  rapidly 
away,  their  days  and  evenings  crowd- 
ed full  and  over-full  of  duties  and  of 
pleasures,  all  acting  with  strange  new 
stimulus  upon  the  clean  and  healthy 
but  rural  and  inexperienced  natures 
of  Horace  and  Rachel.  They  were 
both  of  them  finely  organized,  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically,  both  wide- 
ly awake  to  whatever  was  about  them, 
and  sensitively  impressible  by  it. 
Horace,  moreover,  possessed  much 
more  executive  ability  —  i.e.,  ener- 
getic good  sense  —  than  is  at  all 
usual  or  to  be  expected  of  people  who 
have  the  gift  of  invention.  Rachel, 
on  her  part,  had  more  of  the  peculiar 
faculties  which  make  a  mechanic, 
than  would  have  been  expected  of  a 
woman,  and  particularly  of  one  so 
very  delicately  fibred  and  of  such  in- 
troverted mental  habits  and  almost 
excessively  spiritualizing  tendencies. 

As  for  Horace,  he  was  pretty  well 
occupied  by  his  book-keeping,  by  his 
own  efforts  at  inventing,  and  by  a 
course  of  study  which  very  sensibly 
he  was  pursuing,  in  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  and  in  the  history 
of  mechanics  and  invention.  Still, 
he  had  a  superabouriding  flow  of  life 
and  spirits ;  and  it  was  with  immense 
eagerness  and  curiosity  and  keen  en- 
joyment that  he  accepted  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  from  master  Jim  Fellows, 
to  go  and  see,  or  go  and  help  do,  one 
and  another  of  the  multifarious  things 
and  occurrences  that  a  city  reporter 
has  to  hunt  up,  or  \vitness,  or  join  in. 

Rachel's  situation  was  as  similar 
to  his,  perhaps,  as  a  young  woman's 
could  be  under  the  circumstances. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  such  exacting 
and  peremptory  and  regular  daily 
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duties  to  drive  her,  as  those  which 
bound  Horace  to  stand  at  a  desk  and 
compute  and  make  entries  so  many 
hours  every  day  on  pain  of  breach  of 
contract,  reprimand  from  a  stern  em- 
ployer, and  angry  expulsion  from  a 
respectable  and  comfortably  paid  post. 
When  young  women  do  have  such 
external  forces  about  them,  they  train 
about  as  readily,  perhaps,  into  what 
are  called  "  business  habits,"  as  young 
men ;  but  they  seldom  have  them. 

She  was  nominally  making  a  win- 
ter's visit  to  Mrs.  Worboise,  who  was 
what  may  be  called  a  half-aunt. 
That  is,  Mrs.  Worboise  was  half-sister 
to  Squire  Holley  ;  so  that  if  she  had 
had  a  daughter,  such  daughter  would 
have  been  Rachel's  half-cousin ;  the 
two  girls  having  in  common  only  one 
instead  of  two,  out  of  their  eight 
grandparents.  Such  relationships 
are  the  most  convenient  in  the  world. 
Brother  and  sister,  or  parent  and 
child,  are  under  a  tremendous  con- 
ventional imperative  to  be  fond  of 
each  other,  no  matter  how  entirely 
unsuitable  their  tastes  and  feelings 
and  views  and  pursuits  may  be.  But 
half  cousinships,  for  instance,  and 
the  like,  can  be  made  just  as  much 
or  just  as  little  of  as  you  choose,  and 
nobody  thinks  of  saying  a  word. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Worboise  was  a  per- 
son who  took  such  things  into  ac- 
count. Indeed,  the  dear  little  woman 
was  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  pure 
love  and  tenderness,  which  flowed 
forth  upon  good  and  evil  almost  as 
the  Lord's  warm  sunshine  falleth 
alike  upon  both.  She  had  been  for  a 
long  time  coaxing  Rachel  to  come 
and  make  her  a  visit ;  indeed,  ever 
since  the  decease  of  her  lord,  the 
late  Mr.  Worboise,  had  by  a  natu- 
ral enough  train  of  circumstances, 
launched  her  upon  the  troubled  and 
perilous  career  of  a  New  York  board- 
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ing-house  keeper's  life  —  for  which 
she  was  just  as  fit  as  any  other  little 
soft  trustful  baby  would  be  to  rule  a 
gang  of  Apache  Indians  on  horse- 
back in  all  their  war-paint  and  howls. 
So  Rachel  had  delayed,  and  perhaps 
would  never  have  come,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  explosion,  as  Nettie 
called  it  in  her  letter  to  Horace, 
which  had  tossed  their  little  six- fold 
company  in  such  diverse  directions. 

Rachel,  although  she  had  all  those 
rarer  beautiful  qualities  which  belong 
to  a  young  lady  in  a  book,  still,  like 
most  other  people,  had  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  in  her.  She  therefore 
in  the  course  of  time  gradually  re- 
covered from  that  extreme  grief  which 
had  overcome  her  at  her  mother's  death. 
She  began  at  once  to  go  to  church 
with  Mrs.  Worboise,  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  strict  Calvinistic  Pres- 
byterian, and  she  was  speedily 
snapped  up  by  the  enterprising  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  who  hap- 
pened to  meet  both  the  ladies  together, 
as  a  teacher.  She  likewise  dutifully 
attended  the  Thursday  evening  female 
prayer-meeting  which  was  maintained 
with  preternatural  obstinacy  by  Mrs. 
Dr.  Blewbly  the  minister's  wife,  along 
with  a  few  other  of  the  sterner  class 
of  ladies,  against  the  terrific  onslaughts 
of  Sat^n  as  he  appeared  in  the 
guise  of  obstructions  arising  from  city 
life.  Mrs.  Pogey  and  Miss  Doddle 
were  two  of  this  earnest  band ;  and 
Mrs.  Worboise  used  to  go  regularly 
with  them,  because  they  took  her, 
and  Rachel  used  to  go  too,  because 
Mrs.  Worboise  asked  her. 

Being  as  aforesaid  a  dexterous 
maiden,  Miss  Rachel  quickly  came 
into  great  request  in  the  house  in  all 
things  which  have  respect  unto  the 
cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses,  and,  in- 
deed, in  whatever  pertains  to  the  do- 
main of  needlework  generally.  She 
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was  already  a  pretty  good  workwoman 
on  the  sewing-machine,  and  she  at 
once  assumed  the  whole  charge  of  all 
such  matters  for  Mrs.  Worboise  her- 
self, greatly  lightening  the  toils  of 
that  overloaded  and  hardworking  lady. 
Indeed,  it  was  really  only  fair  for  her 
to  insist  upon  remitting  to  Rachel 
the  money  which  the  latter  tendered 
her  at  the  end  of  a  three-months'  so- 
journ, aside  from  the  fact  that  said 
sojourn  was  nominally  a  visit. 

Then  there  were  lectures  or  con- 
certs or  sights  of  some  kind  every 
evening.  Then  Miss  Rachel  had  a 
course  of  reading  too,  no  less  than 
Horace ;  though  it  was  one  which  some 
would  judge  not  so  useful.  Indeed,  that 
practical  young  gentleman  grumbled 
a  little  in  a  careful  manner,  —  for 
somehow  he  found  himself  very  cau- 
tious about  expressing  any  opposition 
to  Rachel's  more  peculiar  peculiarities 
—  at  the  books  she  devoured  so  very 
eagerly.  So  would  most  of  us  per- 
haps. Yet  after  all,  it  is  pretty  often 
true  that  the  reading  which  we  enjoy 
most  does  us  most  good.  At  any  rate, 
other  reading  does  not  usually  do  us 
much  good,  for  usually  we  won't  read 
it.  Rachel  read  eagerly  a  number  of 
biographies  and  other  works  by  and 
about  mediaeval  and  other  mysticists ; 
Jacob  Boehmen,  Madame  v,Guyon, 
and  so  forth.  She  worked  through  a 
good  deal  of  Swedenborg.  She  tried 
a  good  many  Spiritualist  publications, 
but  could  not  manage  more  than  two 
or  three  of  them  ;  and  she  read  indus- 
triously at  a  number  of  religious  and 
serious  periodicals  which  came  to  the 
house.  And  lastly,  she  adopted  a 
shrewd  suggestion  of  Horace's  own. 
He,  being  a  bit  of  a  philosopher, 
though  to  tell  the  truth  his  dealings 
with  Nettie  did  not  always  seem  en- 
tirely philosophical,  had  a  little  theory 
about  the  faculties  which  constitute 


inventiveness;  and  he  urged  Rachel 
to  try  and  see  whether  the  same  cor- 
rect eye  and  hand  that  enabled  her 
to  fit  a  waist  so  accurately,  and  to 
judge  so  unerringly  of  sizes  and  pro- 
portions in  cutting  patterns  and  econ- 
omizing materials,  would  not  stand 
her  in  good  stead  in  learning  decora- 
tive design. 

He  had  judged  truly.  The  very 
suggestion  of  the  Free  School  of  De- 
sign at  Cooper  Union  made  her  cheeks 
flush  with  delight.  She  went  and 
returned  home  from  her  first  attend- 
ance in  a  high  state  of  pleasurable 
excitement.  The  superintendent  said, 
she  reported,  that  she  did  capitally; 
and  she  worked  away,  first  with  cop- 
ies and  so  on,  until  she  had  mastered 
the  handling  of  her  pencil,  and  then, 
with  constantly  growing  pleasure,  in 
doing  real  work  "  from  the  round," 
and  from  original  subjects ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  another  wise  sugges- 
tion of  Horace's  she  began  therewith 
to  make  herself  acquainted  as  well  as 
she  could  with  the  history  of  her  ne\v 
avocation,  finding  endless  pleasure  in 
it;  most  of  all,  by  the  way,  in  tracing 
out  those  numberless  connections  and 
interminglings  of  ornament  and  reli- 
gion which  snow  such  a  necessary  uni- 
son between  the  instinct  of  beauty 
and  the  instinct  of  worship. 

In  all  these  pursuits  of  Rachel's, 
she  was  greatly  aided  and  abetted  by 
a  Mrs.  Erling,  who  was  boarding  in 
the  house.  Her  husband  was  extant, 
—  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
ladies'  husbands  in  New  York,  —  but 
he  was  hardly  seen  in  the  house  at 
all.  He  was  an  under-sized,  blackish- 
looking,  dried-apple  sort  of  man,  a 
managing  clerk  in  a  large  law-office, 
very  busy  indeed,  and,  sooth  to  say, 
about  as  little  fitted  to  accompany 
his  yoke-fellow  along  the  pathways 
which  she  preferred,  as  could  well  be. 
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He,  however,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
made  the  best  of  it,  let  her  have  her 
own  wa}r,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  his  own  affairs.  He  hardly  said  a 
word  at  breakfast,  shot  off  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  and  was  never  seen  again 
at  all  until  next  morning  by  anybody 
bat  his  wife,  unless  he  chanced  to  be 
fallen  in  with  about  twelve  o'clock  by 
some  belated  inmate,  who  discovered 
him  unobtrusively  entering  by  means 
of  his  night-key,  or  silently  gliding 
up  stairs  like  an  uncommonly  short, 
lean,  and  dark-complexioned  ghost. 

Mrs.  Erling,  however,  was  strange- 
ly different  from  him.  She  was  a 
frail  and  almost  translucent  looking 
woman,  still  young,  with  a  singularly 
pure  and  ethereal  face,  exceeding  del- 
icate in  outline,  very  fair,  with  won- 
derfully limpid,  soft  eyes,  which  were 
surprisingly  dark  for  one  all  whose 
other  physical  traits  imported  white- 
ness, and  which  therefore  impressed 
you  with  the  idea  that  they  belonged 
to  some  one  else. 

She  was  every  way  such  a  person 
as  you  may  fancy  one  of  Baron 
Reichenbach's  "  sensitives "  to  have 
been,  but  without  the  positive  sick- 
ness which  seems  to  have  been  part 
of  their  professional  outfit.  Without 
being  exactly  a  "Spiritualist,"  this 
Mrs.  Erling  was  profoundly  interest- 
ed, and  pretty  well  read,  in  the  histo- 
ry —  it  has  no  philosophy  yet  —  of 
that  singular  ghostly  invasion  (to  ad- 
mit for  the  moment  its  own  claims) 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
which  has  chosen  that  name,  and  also 
in  a  great  range  of  reading  on  related 
subjects,  including  the  mystics  al- 
ready spoken  of,  remote  inquiries 
about  the  earliest  heretics  and  hereti- 
cal sects,  Gnostics  and  Manicbeans, 
for  instance,  the  purer  heathen  reli- 
gions, magic,  and  so  on.  Rachel  was 
naturally  disposed  to  the  wondering 


part  of  religious  experiences,  and  of 
course  found  herself  very  ready  to 
follow  Mrs.  Erling  through  her  spirit- 
ual old  curiosity  shop. 

At  the  same  time,  her  whole  reli- 
gious training,  and  the  naturally  ele- 
vated tone  of  her  own  thoughts,  kept 
her  awake  to  the  immeasurably  supe- 
rior purity,  grandeur,  and  wonderful- 
ness  of  Christianity.  Thus,  she  was 
in  no  great  danger  from  her  forays 
into  wonderland,  though  you  could 
never  have  thought  it,  to  listen  to  the 
heart-breaking  lamentations  of  Miss 
Doddle  and  Mrs.  Pogey,  who  were 
morally  certain,  and  indeed  stated  in 
so  many  words,  that  Satan  was  evi- 
dently lying  in  wait  for  the  young 
girl,  and  greatly  desiring  to  have  her, 
that  he  might  sift  her  as  wheat. 

While  time  fled  rapidly  as  afore- 
said, other  matters,  without  exactly 
fleeing,  just  went  on  as  usual.  Any 
of  Mrs.  Worbodse's  guests  who  chose, 
cheated  her;  and  there  were  too 
many  who  did.  Among  these  was 
old  Judge  De  Forest,  who  was  a  dis- 
graceful old  humbug,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it.  He,  as  well  as 
Horace,  was  an  inventor,  but  of  what, 
nobody  seemed  distinctly  to  know. 
He  was  a  large,  portly,  red-faced 
man,  very  oily  and  voluble  of  speech, 
habitually  talking  of  such  astronomi- 
cal sounding  totals  as  millions  of 
dollars,  very  energetic  in  wordy  advo- 
cacy of  all  manner  of  what  are  called 
"  advanced  and  reformatory  "  views ; 
and  he  wore  a  frill  to  his  shirt,  chewed 
a  good  deal  of  tobacco  in  a  rather  juicy 
way,  and  walked  with  a  gold-headed 
cane.  He  had  some  place  or  places 
which  he  called  "of  business,"  and 
he  usually  went  to  them.  He 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  however, 
in  his  room,  —  he  had  one  of  the 
best  rooms  in  the  house ,  —  at  work  at 
what  seemed  like  mechanical  draw- 
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ing,  with  a  big  board,  great  sheets  of 
white  paper,  pencils,  and  things ;  but 
at  any  hints  respecting  the  said  em- 
ployment, he  pursed  up  his  mouth 
with  great  dignity,  and  assumed  an 
air  of  haughty  reserve  quite  wonderful 
to  see,  only  intimating  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discuss  the  higher  se- 
crets of  science  with  ordinary  folks. 

Naturally  enough,  living  so  near 
together,  and  with  so  much  that  was 
in  common  in  their  ways  of  thinking, 
Horace  and  Rachel  became  more  and 
more  intimate,  and  more  confiden- 
tial and  unreserved  in  exchanging 
thoughts.  Eachel's  unvarying  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  her  unconscious 
unworldliness,  diffused  around  her  an 
atmosphere  of  rest  which  was  exquis- 
itely delightful  to  .the  young  man, 
worried  and  as  it  were  storm-tossed 
beyond  expression  as  he  had  so  often 
been  with  the  turbulent  unreasonable- 
ness of  Nettie  Sylva.  His  corre- 
spondence with  this  latter  young  lady, 
as  may  have  been  conjectured,  had 
much  the  qualities  after  which  Mas- 
ter Slender  aspired  in  his  proposed 
marriage  relation  with  Miss  Anne 
Page ;  there  was  no  great  love  in  the 
beginning  (of  the  correspondence,  of 
course),  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  de- 
crease it  upon  better  acquaintance. 
It  dwindled  rapidly ;  and  indeed  quick- 
ly became  practically  extinct,  yet  with- 
out either  amicable  explanation  or  un- 
kind word.  The  fact  is,  like  the 
seed  in  the  parable,  because  it  had  no 
root,  it  withered  away. 

So  Horace  waited  on  Rachel  when- 
ever she  wanted  an  escort,  and  spent 
very  many  pleasant  hours  in  reading  or 
talking  with  her  in  the  parlor  or  in 
Mrs.  Worboise's  own  neat  little  sit- 
ting-room. She  was  as  glad  of  his 
company  as  he  was  of  hers ;  and  he 
found  a  new  and  keen  pleasure  in  see- 
ing the  dainty  tact  with  which  she 


used  to  manoeuvre  to  escape  from  Jim 
Fellows  or  from  the  Judge,  either  as 
conversation-mate  or  escort,  and  to 
shelter  herself  under  the  wing  of  him, 
Horace.  After  some  narrow  escapes 
in  such  enterprises  as  these,  from 
dilemmas  which  would  have  entailed 
either  direct  fibs  or  open  refusals, 
Miss  Rachel  bethought  herself  of  a 
device  that  is  old  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  which  Horace  happened  not  to 
have  thought  of;  and  it  gave  him  a 
degree  of  pleasure  whose  depth  sur- 
prised himself.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
human  bliss  more  inexpressible  than 
that  of  him  to  whom  a  lovely  woman 
unconsciously  reveals  that  she  prefers 
him.  What  Rachel  proposed  was  an 
engagement.  Not  that,  reader;  an- 
other sort.  It  was  a  standing  prior 
engagement  as  escort;  so  that  she 
might  always  say  with  truth  that  she 
had  to  go  with  him. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

DID  space  permit,  I  should  like  to 
trade  pretty  fully  the  experiences  of 
the  year  which  Horace  and  Rachel 
thus  spent  in  New  York  City.  They 
were  many  and  significant ;  for  even 
so  short  a  period  as  a  year,  during 
which  we  live  broad,  is  evidently 
equal  to  a  long  one  during  which  we 
live  narrow,  even  on  the  principles  of 
board  measure.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
said  very  much  the  same  thing,  in 
his  terse  maxim  of  comparative  chro- 
nology about  "  fifty  years  of  Europe  " 
and  "  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  The  thing 
is  impossible,  however ;  it  would  fill  a 
book.  The  winter  passed,  and  the 
spring  came,  with  its  abominably 
filthy  streets,  and  the  uprising  again 
of  all  the  evil  smells  that  defile  our 
greatest  city.  Dirtier  fifty  years  of 
New  York  than  a  cycle  of  Cologne, 
I  really  believe.  But  the  little  band 
of  pilgrims  at  Mrs.  Worboise's  board- 
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ing-house  lived  through  it,  although 
their  landlady's  delicately  clean 
housekeeping  probably  made  the 
streets  worse  to  them  than  to  any- 
body else.  The  months  passed  on ; 
the  mud  and  smells  of  spring  were 
succeeded  by  the  dust  and  smells  of 
summer.  But  the  discomforts  of  the 
close  and  uncleanly  city  were  often 
relieved  by  the  little  excursions  that 
Horace  or  Jim,  —  now  promoted,  by 
the  way,  to  an  editorial  post  in  the 
office  of  "  The  Great  Democracy,"  — 
used  to  organize  at  least  once  a 
week ;  sometimes  to  Fort  Lee  and 
the  wooded  summits  of  the  Pali- 
sades ;  sometimes  to  the  heights  of 
Staten  Island  above  the  Narrows, 
where  the  dismantled  old  circular 
sandstone  tower  of  Fort  Richmond 
stands  in  a  comatose  state  among  the 
trees,  or  looking  vacantly  down  upon 
the  enormous  modern  water-battery 
below.  Sometimes  they  went  over  to 
Greenwood ;  or  rambled  along  the 
beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hamil- 
ton—  though  the  beauties  of  the  sea- 
shore thereabouts,  and  on  Staten  Is- 
land as  well,  are  too  often  profaned 
and  ruined  by  the  sad  remains  of 
some  defunct  horse  or  dog,  greatly 
destructive  of  all  romance.  And  the 
Central  Park  was  always  open ;  a 
blessed  parenthesis  of  sweet  air  and 
wholesome  nature  let  in  among  the 
brick  and  stone,  wholesome  and  re- 
freshing as  a  cool  sleep  between  hot, 
weary  days  ;  Rachel  and  Mrs.  Erling 
particularly  used  to  pass  many  a  de- 
lightful half-day  there ;  sometimes 
near  the  Mall  and  the  Lake  and  the 
shrubbery  above  it,  sometimes  in  the 
less  frequented  and  quieter  regions  at 
the  northern  part  of  the  Park. 

The  four  quarters  of  the  completed 
year  went  by;  the  cool  nights  of  the 
last  part  of  August  foretold  the  com- 


ing of  cool  days  in  September,  and 
in  due  time  the  cool  days  came.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  days  that  Horace, 
coming  down  to  breakfast  as  usual, 
discerned  upon  the  pleasant  face  of 
the  landlad}',  obvious  and  unusually 
disfiguring  traces  of  weeping.  By  this 
time  Horace  had  established  himself 
very  strongly  in  the  affections  of  Mrs. 
Worboise,  who  indeed  had  come  to 
lean  upon  him  very  much  as  a  widow 
does  upon  her  grown-up  son.  She 
was  fond  of  Jim  Fellows,  too,  for  the 
endless  vagaries  and  quips  of  that 
rather  fantastic  person  had  a  curious 
fascination  for  her.  But  she  was 
rather  afraid  of  him,  or  at  least  she 
never  felt  quite  sure  about  him; 
while  the  more  delicate  tact  and 
more  respectful  kindness  of  Horace 
had  drawn  her  very  near  to  him.  It 
was  therefore  neither  impertinent  nor 
inquisitive  for  him  to  beckon  her 
away  from  the  breakfast-table  a  mo- 
ment, before  he  departed  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  when  she  had  accompanied 
him  into  the  parlor,  to  ask  her  plain- 
ly what  was  the  matter. 

The  poor  little  lady  sat  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  spoke.  Horace  was  af- 
fected by  her  grief,  for,  as  he  said 
himself,  he  could  scarcely  help  cry- 
ing, tall,  strong  fellow  as  he  was, 
when  he  saw  the  tears  of  another ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  as  Mrs.  Worboise  told 
her  little  story,  her  large  soft  eyes 
looking  straight  into  his,  and  the 
tears  coming  out  one  after  another 
close  to  her  little  pink  nose,  and  pur- 
suing each  other  down  her  soft  cheeks 
until  they  fell  into  her  lap,  while  so 
easily  and  fluently  did  she  cry,  that 
not  a  single  sob  interfered  with  her 
speech. 

"  0  Horace  !  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do.  I  can't  get  any  money  from 
Mr.  De  Forest ;  and  he  owes  me  all  by 
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himself  enough  to  pay  almost  a  quar- 
ter's rent.  And  the  landlord  says  he 
won't  wait  any  longer ;  and  if  I  don't 
pay  up  in  full  hy  the  first  of  October, 
and  a  month  in  advance  besides,  he 
must  have  all  my  furniture  as  secu- 
rity, and  I  must  leave  the  house  on 
the  first  of  November  too.  I  suppose 
he  ought  to  have  his  money ;  but 
it's  very  hard!  I  don't  think  he 
ought  to  take  away  every  thing  I 
have  in  the  world  ! " 

Now,  Horace  was  what  you  may 
Call  a  natural  husband.  That  is,  he 
had  plenty  of  sense  and  energjr, 
abundance  of  sympathy,  and  the 
proper  tact  of  a  man ;  which  is,  in 
cases  like  this,  rather  to  support  with 
fit  encouragement  than  to  add  grief 
to  grief. 

"  It's  a  great  shame,  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise.  But  now,  don't  you  feel  bad 
until  to-morrow,  at  any  rate.  I  have 
something  in  my  mind  that  will  very 
likely  help  you.  So  cheer  up,  and 
keep  up  your  courage.  We'll  see 
you  safe  through,  Providence  permit- 
ting." 

A  little  of  this  sort  of  general  en- 
couragement went  a  great  way  with 
such  a  facile  and  happy  disposition. 
It  was  only  a  few  moments  before 
Mrs.  Worboise  felt  a  great  deal  better. 

"  There,"  she  said,  drying  her  eyes, 
"I'm  only  a  baby,  after  all.  It's 
very  good  of  you,  dear,  to  comfort  me 
up  :  I  won't  feel  bad  any  more,  at  least 
until  you  tell  me  I  may.  So  now 
run  away  to  your  work." 

Horace  had  an  idea,  it  is  true ;  one 
that  he  had  considered  a  good  many 
times ;  but  if  he  had  told  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise what  it  was,  it  would  not  have 
cheered  her  much,  I  fear.  It  does 
not  sound  like  any  thing  very  won- 
derful, —  it  was  to  see  whether  Jim 
Fellows  couldn't  be  of  some  use. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  so  small 


a  resource  as  you  may  think.  A 
New  York  newspaper  reporter,  if  he 
is  smart  and  efficient,  and  what  they 
call  a  rising  man,  and  particularly  if 
he  is  gifted  with  a  small  quantity  of 
wickedness  for  extreme  cases,  can  do 
a  good  deal.  Horace  and  Jim  walked 
down  the  street  together,  as  they 
often  did,  and  Horace  opened  the  sub- 
ject to  him. 

"  Why,  my  son,"  responded  Jim ; 
"  I've  been  honing  up  the  sword  of 
justice  for  that  old  pig's  throat  this 
two  months.  Honor  bright,  is  it,  if  I 
tell  you  ?  " 

"  Honor  bright,"  said  Horace. 

"Well,  then;  you  know  he  owes 
the  dame  now,  after  what  deuced  lit- 
tle he  has  ever  paid,  pretty  near  a 
thousand  dollars.  I've  worried  about 
it  some  myself — you've  noticed  that 
I  grew  thin  and  didn't  eat  any 
thing?" 

"No,"  said  Horace  promptly. 

"  All  right"  (with  a  grin) ;  "  well,  I 
had  a  notion  three  months  ago  that 
the  old  villain  could  pay  if  he  chose, 
and  I've  invested  a  little  money  to 
find  out  ;  and  I've  found  out.  I've 
had  him  shadowed  from  time  to  time 
ever  since,  but  I've  not  got  quite  all 
the  facts  I  want  yet.  Am  to  see  my 
man  this  very  day;  will  have  the 
whole  for  you  by  tea-time.  Mean- 
while keep  dark ! " 

"  All  right.  But,  Jim,  do  you  know 
what  is  it  that  the  old  fellow  is  invent- 
ing?" 

"No.    Not  my  line." 

"  Well,  I  do.  He's  been  ordering 
a  little  job  of  iron  work  at  our  place, 
and  he  ordered  some  more  of  a  fel- 
low that  I  happen  to  know ;  and  I've 
seen  through  that  part  of  his  tricks, 
anyhow.  It's  a  perpetual  motion  ! " 

Jim,  though  no  mechanic,  had 
enough  of  general  information  and 
general  incredulity  together  to  let 
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him  laugh  as  easily  as  Horace  him- 
self at  this  idea. 

"  Why,"  resumed  Jim,  "  I  thought 
all  those  notions  were  dead." 

"  By  no  means ;  men  are  at  work  at 
such  machines  all  the  time.  I  knew 
one  myself,  down  in  North  Greyford. 
But  I  wonder  Judge  De  Forest  should 
be  such  a  fool.  He's  a  swindler,  I 
don't  doubt ;  but  I  don't  see  how  he 
can  swindle  anybody  very  deeply  with 
such  a  bold  imposition  as  this. 

"But  I  do,  though!"  said  Jim. 
"  Why,  Horace,  don't  you  see  ?  No, 
you  can't ;  you  don't  know  the  man 
he's  swindling.  Well,  it'll  be  safe 
enough  now,  so  I'll  tell  you  a  little 
more,  and  you  can  put  that  and  that 
together.  I  didn't  know  exactly  what 
kis  machine  was,  but  I  knew  he  was 
getting  up  a  machine.  And  he  has 
been  receiving  money  to  pay  for  it,  — 
and  a  good  ideal  too,  —  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  necessary,  by  the  same 
token,  and  that's  just  where  the 
blessed  old  scamp  means  to  salt  down 
a  little  peculium  for  himself." 

"  Well,  but  how  can  you  work  him 
so  as  to  do  Mrs.  Wcrboise  any  good  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  you  just  leave  your  grand- 
father all  alone  for  that.  I've  got  my 
little  plans  pretty  near  a  focus  now.  I 
expected  to  touch  him  off  soon  ;  but  as 
you  say  you  promised  to  comfort  the 
dame  by  this  evening,  I  guess  we 
can  get  the  scenery  ready  in  season. 
Well,  here  we  are.  Hi-i-i-i ! "  and 
he  uttered  an  awful  yell,  just  as  they 
reached  the  corner  of  Broadway,  at 
which  two  young  ladies  just  before 
them  jumped  and  squealed  in  a  very 
delightful  manner,  and  the  omnibus 
driver,  who  was  the  person  intended, 
turned  round  at  once,  though  he  was 
half  a  block  away. 

"  See  there  ! "  said  Jim  ;  "  so  much 
for  a  pig's  whisper :  shot  'em  flying, 
right  and  left.  Well  —  au  reser- 


voir ! "     And   he  darted  off,  leaving 
Horace  to  go  about  his  business. 

At  the  boarding-house  the  hours 
went  on  but  heavily ;  for  the  cheer- 
fulness which  Horace  had  inspired 
did  not  very  long  avail  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise  against  the  steady,  incessant 
weight  of  her  money  troubles.  In 
the  afternoon  she  coaxed  Rachel  to 
come  and  sit  with  her  in  her  room. 
Rachel,  as  relative,  friend,  and  helper, 
had  grown  to  be  even  closer  to  the 
lonesome  and  loving-hearted  little 
widow  than  Horace  ;  closer,  that  is, 
in  those  exchanges  of  emotional 
expression  and  sentiment  which,  for 
want  of  husbandfe,  husbandless  women 
must  be  fain  to  transact  with  each 
other,  since  they  are  disclosures  that 
will  have  secrecy,  and  if  conjugal 
honor  cannot  be  their  shield,  the 
honor  of  the  sex  must  serve. 

I  need  not  reproduce  the  details  of 
their  discourse ;  the  same  inexorable 
fate,  the  abhorred  fury  with  the 
shears,  the  Atropos  of  the  magazine, 
cuts  short  the  thread  of  a  story  as 
remorselessly  as  her  infamous  old 
namesake  the  threads  of  lives ;  and 
I  am  compressed  by  mere  violence 
into  a  summary  of  results.  For  the 
first  time,  Mrs.  Worboise  confessed 
plainly  the  hopeless  state  of  her  busi- 
ness affairs.  So  confidential  had 
their  relations  been,  that  this  may 
seem  surprising ;  yet  there  must 
always  be  some  last  thing  to  confess, 
and  with  Mrs.  Worboise  this  was  it. 

She  admitted  explicitly  that  she 
was  absolutely  incompetent  to  the 
horrid  responsibilities  of  her  post ; 
but  what  was  worse,  she  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  any  thing  except  losing  all 
her  furniture,  —  it  represented  a  total 
of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  less,  of  course,  an  important 
deduction  for  wear  and  tear,  —  and  of 
being  turned  out  of  the  only  home 
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she  had,  without  a  cent  or  a  shel- 
ter. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  melancholy 
picture,  indeed;  and  as  usual,  Mrs. 
Worboise  cried  as  she  drew  it.  There 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  water  in  all 
her  landscapes.  Kachel  proceeded  to 
pretty  nearly  repeat  Horace's  morn- 
ing course  of  tonics.  She  ventured, 
indeed,  a  step  farther  than  he  had 
done;  for  she  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
proving her  aunt,  in  a  small  feminine 
way,  for  not  finding  more  comfort 
under  her  difficulties  in  her  religion, 
—  a  sort  of  thing  in  reproofs  very 
commonly  to  be  observed  in  those 
youthful  good  folks  who  have  not  yet 
suffered  any  of  the  chronic  and  wear- 
ing afflictions  which  draw  most  heav- 
ily upon  the  religious  constitution. 
After  they  have  thus  suffered,  how- 
ever, they  find  out  what  a  labor  it  is 
to  be  happy  by  any  means  whatever, 
in  circumstances  which  constitute  un- 
happiness.  But  Mrs.  Worboise  had 
no  disposition  to  answer  in  this  sense. 
She  was  very  meek,  and  confessed  (with 
tears)  that  it  was  wrong ;  but  that  it 
was  one  of  those  times  when  every 
thing  in  the  world  seemed  to  be  against 
her. 

However,  after  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  such  healthful  moral  exer- 
cises, the  two  women  grew  a  little 
more  cheerful  together,  and  then  they 
fell  to  comparing  of  personal  expe- 
riences ;  for  nothing  is  so  certain  to 
bring  out  confidences,  as  confiding 
something.  Here  there  came  to  the 
light  mighty  secrets,  whereof,  how- 
ever, we  shall  refer  to  only  two. 

Mrs.  Worboise  hinted  that  she  had 
expected  Kachel  would  be  at  once 
Mark  Hinsdale's  wife  and  her  father's 
housekeeper;  in  reply  to  which 
Kachel,  in  a  quiet,  serious  way,  inti- 
mated that  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  so,  but  that  Mark  had  greatly 


distressed  her,  and,  she  thought,  done 
wrong,  in  pressing  her  as  earnestly  as 
he  did  to  marry  him  while  her  grief 
was  so  fresh  at  her  mother's  death  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  the  currents 
of  their  feelings  about  each  other 
had  quite  changed.  Then  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise intimated  further  that  perhaps 
Horace,  &c.  To  which  the  demure 
Kachel  only  said,  —  hardly  blushing, 
and  with  proper  and  accurate  caution 
in  utterance,  —  that  he  hadn't  asked 
her,  —  a  very  safe  answer.  Then 
Mrs.  Worboise  replied  that  he  meant 
to,  —  she  knew  it,  she  said,  —  putting 
a  thought  too  much  emphasis  on  her 
verb ;  upon  which  Miss  Kachel  dex- 
terously turned  the  conversation,  and 
talked  away  famously  about  Uncle 
Worboise. 

But  whether  or  not  they  did  each 
other  any  o;her  good,  at  any  rate  they 
got  rid  of  nearly  all  the  afternoon  ; 
insomuch  that  before  they  knew  it  it 
was  time  to  get  ready  for  tea. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TEA  came,  and  the  boarders  came 
to  tea.  Nothing  has  been  said  in 
this  history,  as  nothing  was  needed, 
—  and  there  was  no  room  if  any 
thing  had  been,  —  about  the  rank  and 
file  of  this  noble  army.  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  they  filled  a  pretty  long 
table  in  the  large  basement  dining- 
room,  which  had  been  carried  through 
into  the  original  kitchen  of  the  house  ; 
that  having,  in  its  turn,  been  driven 
out  into  an  addition  built  upon  part 
of  the  back  yard.  'Judge  De  Forest 
was  present  with  his  frill  and  his 
dignity  ;  Miss  Doddle  and  Mrs.  Po- 
gey  were  there  with  their  serious  and 
improving  observations,  —  what  a  pity 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
transfer  a  seasoning  at  least  of  their 
discourse  into  these  comparatively 
frivolous  pages!  —  Kachel  was  there, 
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and  Horace,  and  Mrs.  Erling,  and 
Jim  Fellows,  the  scandalizing  tease, 
who  used  to  vex  the  righteous  souls 
of  those  two  saintly  women,  to  startle 
Mrs.  Worboise,  and  to  amuse  Each  el 
and  Horace  and  himself,  with  deftly- 
chosen  observations,  which  seemed 
awfully  irreverent  at  first ;  but  which 
he  always  defended  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confound,  if  not  convince,  his 
opponents,  who  at  last  came  to  treat 
him  mostly  with  that  peculiar  sort 
of  tender  consideration  which  a  pup- 
py learns  to  display  in  nosing  a 
chestnut-burr.  Jim,  by  the  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  etiquette  in  such  cases, 
briefly  introduced  this  evening  to 
Mrs.  Worboise  a  quiet  and  respecta- 
ble-looking man,  whom  he  named  as 
Mr.  Crafts  ;  a  professional  acquaint- 
ance, he  observed,  whom  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  sup 
with  him.  Mrs.  Worboise  according- 
ly received  Mr.  Crafts,  and  seated 
him  next  Jim,  with  her  wonted  kind- 
ly courtesy ;  though  Horace  and  Ra- 
chel, if  not  the  others,  saw  that  she 
was  still  distraught  with  her  troubles, 
no  matter  how  bravely  she  strove  to 
thrust  them  down  out  of  the  way  of  her 
official  duties.  And  the  viands  of  the 
meal  were  served,  and  there  was  chat 
and  pleasantry  and  laughter  as  usual. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  toasted  codfish," 
observed  Master  Jim  to  his  vis-a-vis, 
Mrs.  Pogey.  "  Dreadful  thing,  if  they 
only  knew  it,  to  be  grilled  so  after 
they're  dead,  — hay  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pogey  groaned  and  shook  her 
head,  and  answered,  — 

"Mr.  Fellows,  if  we  sin  against 
great  light  we  shall  no  doubt  find  a 
dreadful  fate  awaiting  us  after  death." 

"Light?"  replied  Jim,  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  the  good  lady  had  made 
the  most  humorous  suggestion  in  the 
world  —  "  light  ?  Codfish  ain't  much 
Hefty  in  acoustics,  though, 


—  all  tongues  and  sounds  inside.  Ever 
listen  to  one  of  those  sounds  ?  Gung'l, 
the  fiddler,  was  a  Newfoundlander ; 
did  you  know  that,  Mrs.  Worboise  ? 
So  fond  of  sounds  that  he  always 
kept  a  keg  of  'em  by  him  to 
smell  at  for  inspiration  in  composing. 
Named  his  very  best  set  of  waltzes 
after  it  — . '  Sounds  from  Home,'  you 
know." 

Then  he  looked  across  to  the  Judge, 
who  was  solemnly  imbibing  his  Oo- 
long, and  continued,  "  By  the  way, 
Judge,  how  comes  on  the  perp  ?  " 

Judge  De  Forest  started,  set  down 
his  cup,  and  looked  across  with  a 
most  severe  and  deeply  offended  air. 

"  -Etual,"  insisted  Jim,  with  a  wink. 
"  Oh,  w,e  know  a  thing  or  two,  Judge  ! 
No  hyphens  between  friends,  Judge. 
But  that  wasn't  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  Any.  sounds  from  your  home 
recently,  Judge  ?  " 

The  old  fellow's  face  grew  quite 
purple  with  heavy  wrath  and  dignity. 

"Mr.  Fellows,"  he  remarked,  in 
his  most  judicial  manner,  "  I  fail  to 
apprehend  either  the  significance  or 
the  propriety  of  your  observations, 
sir.  They  are  unseasonable,  sir.  I 
fear  that  you  have  been  somewhat 
thoughtless  in  your  use  of  stimulating 
liquors,  sir.  You  are  certainly  vio- 
lating the  proprieties,  sir  ! " 

Jim  opened  his  mouth  to  reply, 
when  a  sharp,  high,  female  voice  broke 
in,— 

"  Jedge,  indeed  !  Not  haaf  so  much 
as  you're  a  violatin'  on  'em  this  inin- 
nit,  Ephrairn  Huggins  !" 

"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Worboise,  "I 
forgot  to  introduce  Mrs.  Huggins  ! " 

Then  she  stopped  short ;  in  fact,  it 
was  a  superfluous  introduction.  The 
silence  that  followed  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment, perfect.  Then  a  single  sniz- 
zlinff  giggle  ivould  squeeze  out  through 
Jini  Fellows's  teeth,  though  he  held 
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in  as  hard  as  he  could.  Horace,  seem- 
ing to  understand,  managed  to  laugh 
silently  ;  and  the  stranger,  Mr.  Crafts, 
too,  smiled ;  a  kind  of  grim  smile, 
that  intimated  amusement  rather  than 
surprise.  But  the  blank,  ineffable 
astoundment  of  all  the  rest  can 
hardly  be  dreamed.  As  for  the  Judge, 
nothing  can  do  justice  to  his  bearing 
except,  perhaps,  a  horrid  picture  that 
1  once  saw  of  a  monstrous  old  bison 
being  worried  to  death  by  a  gang  of 
prairie  wolves;  blinded,  bleeding  at 
a  hundred  wounds,  helpless  to  reach 
or  to  escape  his  agile  assailants,  re- 
sisting, indeed,  only  in  the  vast  mass 
of  his  slow  enduring  vitality.  So  the 
heavy  old  judge,  thus  beset,  still 
maintained  his  pompous  manner ; 
though  a  very  close  observer  might 
have  noticed  even  a  kind  of  tremor 
during  the  impromptu  observations 
of  the  high-voiced  lady;  and  there 
assuredly  was  a  shade  of  uncertain- 
ty in  his  tones  when  he  responded, 
and  he  would  not  look  towards  the 
lady  aforesaid,  who  had  jumped  up 
when  she  began  her  apostrophe,  and 
remained  standing.  All  the  rest 
could  thus  perceive  that  she  was 
oldish,  thin,  and  indeed  skinny; 
pale  and  worried-looking,  with  thin 
lips,  a  cross  expression,  a  peaked, 
red-tipped  nose,  scanty  hair,  and  a 
shabby  old  dress.  Perhaps  if  they 
had  known  her  as  well  as  the  Judge, 
they  would  not  have  looked  at  her 
any  more  than  he  did.  She  certain- 
ly was  not  pretty  to  see,  as  she  stood 
there  quivering  with  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  her  little,  pale,  watery 
eyes  looking  venomously  at  the  au- 
gust object  of  her  ire.  The  Judge 
arose,  and  it  was  to  Mrs.  Worboise 
that  he  spake  :  — 

"  Madam,  I  have  been  grossly  in- 
sulted at  your  table.  I  shall  with- 
draw, madam.  I  am  by  no  means  ac- 


customed to  such  treatment,  and  shall 
not  put  up  with  it,  madam  !  " 

And,  pushing  back  his  chair,  he 
left  the  room  without  attending  to 
the  embarrassed  apology  which  Mrs. 
Worboise  began  to  offer.  Even  be- 
fore the  door  closed  behind  the  burly 
frame  of  the  Judge  however,  Mr. 
Crafts  arose  with  much  nimbleness, 
and,  without  a  word  of  apologj'  or  ex- 
planation, darted  out  after  him.  Jim 
and  Horace  followed,  rather  more  de- 
liberately. Mrs.  Huggins  sat  down. 
All  the  rest  of  the  boarders  looked  at 
each  other  in  a  stunned  sort  of  way, 
and  exchanged  expressions  of  wonder 
in  low  tones. 

In  a  moment  Jim  looked  in,  and 
asked  Mrs.  Worboise  to  be  good 
enough  to  step  into  the  parlor  a  mo- 
ment. She  did  so,  and  found  the  un- 
happy Judge  again  at  bay. 

"  O  Mr.  Fellows !  pray  tell  me 
what  does  it  all  mean  ? "  she  cried 
out,  in  a  terrible  state  of  flutter. 

"Just  what  I  asked  you  in  here 
for,"  observed  he.  "  But  take  a  seat. 
We'll  finish  our  negotiations  in  a  mo- 
ment. What  is  the  whole  amount 
due  you  from  Huggins  ?  " 

"  You  mean  Judge  De  Forest  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Worboise  timidly. 

'•No  more  a  judge  than  yourself, 
madam,"  broke  in  Crafts  seutentious- 
ly.  "Ephraim  Huggins  of  Saint 
Louis,  State  of  Mizzoorah,  spekilater." 
With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  the 
good  lady,  at  Jim's  reiterated  demand, 
and  with  wide,  scared  eyes,  managed 
to  get  enough  of  her  wits  together  to 
fix  on  the  correct  sum  total,  —  a  little 
short  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  Fellows 
summarily  said,  "  We'll  call  it  the 
round  sum;  little  enough  for  inter- 
est;" and  he  scribbled  a  receipt  in 
full,  and  laid  it  before  Mrs.  Worboise, 
saying,  — 

"  Sign  that,  please." 
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"  But  "  —  she  began,  naturally 
enough  — 

"  All  right,  marm,"  said  Crafts. 
"Yes,"     assented    Horace,     "it's 
right;  do,  Mrs.  Worboise."     And  she 
signed,  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  There,"  said  Jim  :  "  check  for  that 
amount,  Huggins,  if  you  please.'7 

"  Suppose  I  won't,  what  then  ?  " 
said  Huggins  surlily. 

"Take  him,  Crafts,"  said  Jim; 
"  we  won't  have  a  particle  of  non- 
sense." 

Crafts  now  showed  and  read  an  or- 
der of  arrest  on  a  charge  of  swindling, 
and  sued  out  in  behalf  of  one  Marcus 
Wendall. 

Huggins,  at  hearing  this  name, 
muttered  a  pretty  large  oath,  and 
without  a  word  took  out 'a  big  fat 
pocket-book,  drew  from  it  a  blank 
check,  filled  and  signed  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  table. 

"No  go,"  said  Jim,  who  read  it 
carefully.  "  T'other  bank,  Huggins  ! " 

Evidently  with  the  very  bitterest 
reluctance,  the  detected  swindler 
substituted  another  check. 

"  There,  Mrs.  Worboise,"  said  Jim, 
"there's  your  money.  But  do  you  be 
sure  and  cash  the  check  the  moment 
the  bank's  open  to-morrow.  If 
Crafts  had  let  the  old  villain  get  out 
of  the  front  door  he  was  pointing  for 
when  he  left  the  table,  you  wouldn't 
have  got  it.  I  reckon  we've  got  to 
keep  him  here  all  night  as  'tis,  and 
Crafts  along  with  him,  to  make  it  a 
sure  thing  —  that  is,  unless  he  wants 
to  sleep  in  the  station-house,  and 
also,  unless  Mrs.  Worboise  orders  him 
into  the  street." 

"  Oh,  no !  "  she  cried  out.  «  Oh,  not 
in  the  least ! " 

"Or,"  suggested  Crafts,  in  his 
grimmest  manner,  "unless  the  old 
gentleman  'd  like  the  society  of  his 
lawful  wife." 


Even  Huggins  appeared  to  see 
that  this  was  not  a  serious  suggestion. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Mr. 
Crafts  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
pleasing  task  of  watching  over  the 
slumbers  of  Mr.  Huggins,  in  place  of 
that  fairer  companion  whom  he 
seemed  to  scorn. 

"Well,"  said  Huggins,  "if  you're 
through  with  me,  I  am  with  you  ;  I'll 
go  up  stairs." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Horace,  — 
"  Here,  Jim."  They  conferred  a  mo- 
ment in  a  corner.  "  Good  !  first-rate  ! " 
exclaimed  Jim.  "  Call  'em  in." 

Horace  stepped  out,  and  brought  in 
Rachel  and  Mrs.  Huggins.  Rachel 
sat  down  close  to  Mrs.  Worboise,  and 
Mrs.  Huggins  opposite  her  lord. 

"Mrs.  II.,"  said  Jim,  "we've  been 
thinking  that  perhaps  it  would  do  nice- 
ly all  round  if  our  friend  there  should 
just  hand  you  half  his  cash  balance 
now  in  bank,  and  then  you  leave  him 
alone  again  !  That'll  give  you  —  let's 
see  "  —  he  took  out  a  memorandum 
—  "  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars." 

Mrs.  Huggins  considered  a  moment, 
and  consented. 

"  That  is,"  suggested  the  practical 
Crafts,  "  until  you  find  out  that  he's 
got  another  amount  to  levy  on." 

Wincing,  if  any  thing,  more  than  be- 
fore, the  victim  drew  another  check, 
and  was  then  allowed  to  depart  under 
the  charge  of  the  vigilant  Crafts  to 
his  own  room.  Jim  renewed  to  Mrs. 
Huggins,  who  was  also  going  up 
stairs,  the  caution  he  had  given  to 
Mrs.  Worboise  about  the  check ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Worboise  insisted  that  Jim 
Fellows  should  tell  her  what  she  had 
been  about,  and  what  he  had  been 
about ;  "  For,  mercy  me  !  "  exclaimed 
the  puzzled  landlady,  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  whirled  round  in  a  coffee- 
roaster  ! " 

Jim  explained.     He  told  the  land- 
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lady  how  he  had  been  watching  Hug- 
gins  for  a  long  time;  how  he  had 
only  this  very  day  found  out  about 
two  bank-accounts,  the  sham  and  the 
true;  how  the  vengeful  Mrs.  Hug- 
gins  had  a  few  days  ago  come  to  New 
York  in  search  of  her  recreant  lord, 
and  going  to  the  detective  head-quar- 
ters, had  fallen  in  with  Crafts,  who 
had  forthwith  notified  Jim,  and  there- 
upon the  tea-table  tableau  had  been 
blocked  out. 

"  But  what  made  him  do  as  you 
told  him  to  ?  "  asked  Rachel. 

"  Why,  bless  you,  didn't  you  see 
the  order  of  arrest  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

"  But  what  has  he  done  to  Wen- 
dall?" 

"  Got  a  lot  of  his  money.  But  the 
real  thing  that  frightened  him  was, 
that  I  let  him  know  I  would  expose 
him  in  the  papers  in  full,  in  my  most 
picturesque  style,  if  he  didn't  pay  up. 
That  would  have  broken  up  his  whole 
arrangement  with  Wendall." 

"Why,"  said  Horace,  "broke  it 
up  ?  Wendall  has  sued  out  this  or- 
der of  arrest  now." 

"  No,  he  hasn't,"  said  Jim  coolly. 
"  When  the  ladies  have  got  their 
money,  I  shall  notify  Huggins  that 
the  warrant  is  all  a  hum,  and  that  he 
can  proceed  against  me  for  false  im- 
prisonment or  conspiracy  or  forgery 
or  high  treason,  if  he  wants.  He'll 
be  as  still  as  a  mouse,  though,  no  fear 
of  that." 

"  Why,"  said  Horace  again,  his 
eyes  wide  open,  "  it's  a  forgery  ! " 

"No;  the  statute  defines  that," 
calmly  explained  Master  Jim.  "  I 
asked  a  lawyer.  It's  a  misdemeanor ; 
but  we'll  burn  the  corpus  delicti  in 
good  season  ;  and  the  recording  an- 
gel will  blot  out  the  entry  with  a 
tear,  as  he  did  Uncle  Toby's  oath,  be- 
cause I'm  a  good  little  boy,  after  all." 

It  was  a  factj  the  reckless  fellow 


had  certainly  perpetrated  a  legal  of- 
fence, and  a  pretty  serious  one  ;  yet 
it  was  so  extremely  fine  a  specimen 
of  poetical  justice,  that  one  can  hardly 
help  being  glad  afterwards,  though 
none  of  us  could  really  have  recom- 
mended it  in  advance. 

Mrs.  Worboise  intended  to  transfer 
the  whole  of  her  money  to  the  land- 
lord. But  Jim  and  Horace,  acting  a 
good  deal  like  joint  conservators  for 
her  benefit,  forbade  this,  saying  that 
half  of  it  was  quite  enough. 

"  Fact  is,"  said  Jim,  "  I  know  you 
can't  go  on  here,  dame,  just  as  well 
as  you  do,  and  a  sight  better  too. 
You  ought  to  put  the  money  in  your 
pocket  and  leave." 

Here  a  servant  brought  in  a  letter 
for  Rachel,  saying  that  it  had  fallen 
down  behind  the  table  on  which  the 
carrier's  letters  were  laid  at  the  after- 
noon delivery,  and  that  she  had  just 
found  it  on  the  floor.  Rachel  read  it, 
and  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Worboise.  It 
was  from  Squire  Holley,  and  was  an 
urgent  request  to  his  half-sister  to  close 
up  her  New  York  business  and  come 
and  keep  house  for  him. 

"  He's  just  as  good  as  he  can  be," 
said  the  landlady  tearfully.  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  say." 

"I  do,"  said  Horace.  "I'll  bet 
that  sly  thing  told  her  father  to  do 
that!" 

Rachel  blushed.  "  Well,"  said  she, 
"if  I  did,  it  was  in  good  season, 
wasn't  it  ?  Mayn't  I  help  Aunt  De- 
lia as  well  as  you  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  said  Horace  ;  "  and  very 
good  of  you  to  do  it.  And  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise must  go  too.  Now,  Mrs.  Wor- 
boise, cash  your  check  in  the  morning. 
Jim  and  I  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Warren 
this  very  minute." 

Warren  was  the  landlord.  The 
young  men  went  instantly.  He  was 
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a  sufficiently  well-disposed  old  fellow, 
but  would  not  give  them  much  of  an 
answer  that  night,  saying  —  very 
naturally  —  that  he  must  see  his 
tenant. 

However,  within  a  few  days  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  Mrs. 
Worboise's  lease  was  surrendered ; 
her  furniture  and  carpets,  which  un- 
der her  skilful  and  diligent  manage- 
ment were  in  remarkably  good  order, 
were  appraised ;  the  landlord  knew 
of  a  lady,  he  said,  who  would,  he 
thought,  take  charge  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment at  the  end  of  September  ; 
and  not  only  was  Mrs.  Worboise  able 
to  retain  the  whole  of  her  money  from 


Hugging,  but  there  was  a  little  surplus 
due  her  from  the  furniture,  over  and 
above  the  arrears  of  rent  which  it 
paid  for. 

Notice  was  given  to  the  boarders  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  on  or  before  the  30th 
September,  1871,  they  either  searched 
out  other  homes,  or  arranged  to  remain 
under  the  new  administration. 

As  for  Huggins,  he  departed  on  the 
morning  after  his  exposure,  with 
his  frill  much  rumpled,  his  feathers 
generally  in  a  very  draggled  state, 
and  his  bank-account  horribly  dilapi- 
dated. He  talked  big  to  the  very 
last,  assuring  Crafts  that  he  should 
hear  from  him. 


WASHINGTON'S  EXPRESSION   OF  COUNTENANCE. 


BY    RICHARD    S.    GREENOUGH. 


How  far  the  countenance  is  a  reflex 
of  character,  is  rather  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  than 
to  the  opinions  of  specialists  ;  but  in 
order  to  arrive  at  judgment,  we  must 
collect  opinions. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  portraits 
of  Washington,  I  wish  to  state,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  mask  taken 
after  death,  which  I  understand  exists 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Wil- 
liams of  New  York,  after  comparison 
of  the  innumerable  portraits  and 
busts  that  exist  of  him,  the  only 
representations  which  I  consider  as 
authorities,  however  interesting  the 
others  may  be,  are  Stuart's  sketch, 
Boston  Athenaeum  ;  Houdon's  statue, 
Richmond,  Va.  j  and  a  portrait  by  a 
son  of  Patience  Wright,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Hon.  S.  Powel.  The  two 
first  are  the  authorities  in  matter  of 
likeness.  The  latter  is  a  literal  de- 
tailed rendering  of  Washington's  face 


and  figure,  and  valuable  as  being  taken 
before  the  change  of  form  of  the 
mouth  from  false  teeth. 

In  Tuckerman's  exhaustive  work, 
"The  Character  and  Portraits  of 
Washington,"  G.  P.  Putnam,  1859, 
there  is  an  excellent  notice  of  Mr. 
Powel's  picture,  p.  41,  and  very  jusfc 
remarks  upon  the  same  by  Crawford, 
with  which  I  agree,  excepting  the 
criticism  of  the  neck  of  Houdon's 
statue  as  being  too  short. 

In  every  countenance  there  are 
three  expressions,  viz.,  organization, 
passive  emotion,  and  active  emotion. 
The  organization  of  a  face  gives  it  an 
aspect  or  expression  independent  of 
any  emotion.  The  expression  of 
passive  emotion  is  a  combination  of 
the  expression  of  organization,  and 
of  such  emotions  as  may  have  left 
their  traces  upon  that  organization. 
The  expression  of  active  emotion  is  a 
complex  expression,  the  effect  of 
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motion  and  the  expressions  above 
mentioned.  It  seriously  modifies 
without  destroying  the  expressions  of 
organization  and  those  traces  of  past 
emotion  which  I  have  indicated  as 
passive  emotion. 

It  is  well  to  note  this  statement  of 
the  principles  of  expression,  in  order 
to  distinguish  wherein  a  likeness 
succeeds  in  rendering  the  essentials 
of  character.  The  two  likenesses, 
Stuart's  sketch  (1795),  and  the  head 
of  Houdon's  statue  (1783),  agree  in 
organization,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  of  age.  In  the  head 
of  Houdon's  statue,  we  see  that  the 
mouth  is  free  from  the  constrained  ex- 
pression observable  in  Stuart's  sketch, 
and  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in 
imputing  to  the  loss  of  teeth,  a  loss 
which  Stuart  endeavored  to  supply  by 
the  use  of  cotton.  I  therefore  con- 
sider Houdon  as  the  best  authority. 
The  expression  of  the  mouth  and  of 
passive  emotion  in  Wright's  portrait, 
taken  also  in  1783,  is  more  like  Hou- 
don's than  like  Stuart's,  but  the 
drawing  of  the  ensemble  is  not  so 
good. 

Having  occasion  to  work  from 
Houdon's  bust,  I  for  the  first  time 
began  to  feel  an  air  of  sadness  which 
impressed  me.  The  longer  I  studied 
its  traits,  the  more  it  grew  upon 
me  ;  until  at  last  my  interest  was  so 
much  excited  by  what  had  become 
the  dominant  expression,  that  I  re- 
viewed his  life,  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  innumerable  causes 
for  melancholy  that  lay  hidden  be- 
hind the  splendid  achievements  of 
the  man.  Professional  jealousies, 
treachery,  the  want  of  comprehen- 
sion and  sympathy,  the  violation  and 
destruction  of  many  sentiments  natu- 
ral to  one  who  was  humane,  loyal, 
law-respecting,  and  social,  —  such  were 


among  the  causes  of  sadness  to  this 
childless  hero ;  and  as  I  remembered 
the  toils  and  struggles  of  his  check- 
ered career,  I  could  not  but  see 
abundant  cause  for  unhappiness  as 
the  normal  condition  of  his  counte- 
nance. True,  he  had  survived  and 
conquered,  but  traces  of  his  suffering 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  portraits 
taken  immediately  after  the  war.  It 
is  only  later  by  twelve  years,  when 
Stuart's  portrait  was  executed,  that 
we  see  the  softening  effects  of  a  dig- 
nified advanced  age,  and  stern  sad- 
ness gives  way  to  a  venerable  benev- 
olence that  makes  one  grateful  that 
his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  attain- 
ment of  repose  and  peace  of  soul. 

I  know  of  no  argument  against 
war  so  instructive  and  convincing  as 
a  careful  study  of  the  face  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  close  of  the  .Revolution. 
Though  it  speaks  of  will  and  the 
power  of  endurance,  though  we  know 
that  his  laurels  were  purer  and 
brighter  than  those  won  by  any  other 
commander,  we  cannot  but  realize 
that  his  soul  had  been  tortured  and 
his  spirit  outraged  so  that  human 
glory  had  become  a  weariness  and  a 
vanity. 

Irresistibly  led  to  such  unlooked- 
for  and  unwelcome  conclusions  by  ob- 
servation of  Houdoii's  bust,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  there  was  an  ele- 
ment in  Washington  which  had  not 
been  sufficiently  accented  in  the  esti- 
mates of  his  character.  I  refer  to 
his  faith,  not  speaking  in  the  sectarian 
sense,  but  in  view  of  what  constituted 
the  religious  and  moral  atmosphere 
by  which  his  spiritual  blood  was  puri- 
fied and  his  soul  strengthened  to  do 
its  work.  This  consideration,  how- 
ever, I  will  leave  to  some  one  better 
fitted  to  pursue  the  theme. 
NEWPORT,  Jan.  7, 1872. 
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THE   STANDABD  LIKENESS   OF  WASHINGTON.1 


WHEN  more  than  two  hundred 
different  engravings  have  been  exe- 
cuted to  give  to  the  world  portraits 
of  Washington,  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  should  exist  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  best,  —  most 
life-like.  Especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  is  represented  at 
all  ages.  For  while  yet  young  he 
became  famous,  and  consequently  the 
subject  of  portraiture  from  that  time 
to  1799. 

The  most  generally  received  and 
accepted  likeness  —  especially  in 
New  England  —  is  found  in  Stuart's 
portraits  of  him.  Or  rather,  portrait, 
for  the  several  copies  furnished  by 
that  distinguished  artist  were  taken 
from  the  original,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  ;  with 
one  exception,  however,  namely,  the 
portrait  painted  by  him  for  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  ;  for  this  one,  it  is  un- 
derstood, Washington  gave  sittings. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  subject  will 
satisfy  any  one,  that,  highly  as  the 
great  painter  may  have  appreciated 
the  character  of  Washington,  he 
failed  to  do  justice  to  his  features. 

When  compared,  for  instance,  with 
the  statue  of  Houdon,  made  in  1785 
from  a  cast  in  wax,  Stuart  will  be 
seen  to  be  strikingly  inferior  in  his 
portrayal  of  Washington's  perceptive 
faculties. 

Houdon's  mask  taken  directly  from 
the  face  gives  a  deep-set  eye,  massive 
brow,  large  nose,  and  strikingly  firm 

1  At  our  request,  the  gentleman  in  whose  posses- 
sion is  the  mask  of  Washington's  face,  described 
above,  has  furnished  f  >r  publication  a  precise  ac- 
count of  it.  The  comparison  of  that  mask  with 
Houdon's  own  statue  almost  seems  to  show  that 
Houdon  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  "  amend  " 
the  true  features  into  the  style  of  the  Bourbons  of 
hi  a  day. 


mouth.  The  face  is  stronger,  and  far 
more  commanding,  than  in  the  almost 
conventional  portraits  of  Stuart. 

The  mask  which  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
have  seen,  was  moulded  by  an  Italian 
artist  in  1854,  from  one  owned  by 
Gen.  Crosman.  His  is  one  of  four, 
taken  from  a  mould  by  Houdon, 
which  mould,  we  are  informed,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Philadelphia, 
about  the  year  1847. 

In  order  to  ascertain  something  in 
relation  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
Houdon  likeness  of  Washington,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  George 
W.  P.  Custis ;  and  his  reply  pub- 
lished in  "The  Washington  Globe'7 
Sept.  12,  1854.  It  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  — 

ARLINGTON  HOUSE,  Sept.  3, 1854. 
MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Yours  is  received. 
The  statue  of  Houdon  is,  and  must 
ever  be,  the  standard  statue  of  the 
beloved  Washington.  It  was  taken 
from  the  life,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
October,  1785 ;  and  was  modelled  in 
wax  from  the  whole  person,  head  and 
limbs.  The  likeness  at  the  time  was 
excellent.  The  chief  changed  much 
in  appearance  within  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  him,  say  from  1785  to 
1799.  Houdon  was  the  first  artist  in 
his  line  of  his  day,  and  made  the 
voyage  to  America  for  the  express 
purpose  of  modelling  the  chief.  The 
model  was  executed  in  marble  in 
Paris. 

Very  respectfully,  &c.,  &c., 

GEORGE  W.  P.  CUSTIS. 

So  far,  then,  as  Mr.  Custis's  state- 
ment is  to  be  trusted,  —  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
accuracy,  —  the  question,  as  between 
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Houdon  and  Stuart,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  settled  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer. 

It  seems  highly  proper  to  state,  in 
this  connection,  that  your  Boston- 
born  sculptor,  Mr.  John  Rogers,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  art  in  Now 
York,  and  has  spread  his  works  of. 
patriotism  and  of  genius  throughout 
the  whole  country,  is  now  just  com- 
pleting a  group  larger  than  any  he 
has  heretofore  executed,  which  he 
calls,  "Camp  Fires  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." Washington,  Hamilton,  and 
Lafayette  are  represented.  Wash- 
ington stands  by  the  side  of  his 
finely  modelled  horse.  The  likenesses 


have  all  been  studied  up  from  the 
most  reliable  authorities,  with  that 
care,  research,  and  fidelity  which  char- 
acterize the  works  of  this  sculptor. 

His  friends  think  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  his  Washington  will 
prove  as  satisfactory,  to  say  the  least, 
as  any  likeness  heretofore  made  of  that 
great  and  good  man. 

The  patriotic  and  historical  inter- 
est which  this  noble  group  is  calcu- 
lated to  impart,  ought  to  secure  it  a 
place  in  every  state-house  through- 
out the  land,  and  also  in  all  public 
libraries  of  the  larger  cities  and 
towns.  .J.  E.  W. 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  5  7872. 


WASHINGTON'S   AGRICULTURAL  LETTERS. 


BY    GEORGE    HANNAH. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  has  in  its  possession  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  original  and 
unpublished  letters  of  Washington, 
being  his  correspondence  with  the 
superintendent  of  his  estate  at  Mount 
Vernon,  from  26th  August,  1793,  to 
6th  May,  1798.  These  letters  were 
the  property  of  Mr.  William  Pearce, 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed; and  they  passed  by  inheritance 
to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce, 
from  whom  they  were  purchased  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  Mr.  Ever- 
ett intended  to  arrange,  annotate,  and 
publish  them,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
carry  out  his  design.  At  his  death 
the  letters  passed  to  one  of  his  family, 
from  whom  they  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort  of  Brooklyn, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
is  president. 

Washington's    Mount   Vernon    es- 


tate consisted  of  five  farms,  each  with 
its  appropriate  set  of  laborers,  under 
the  direction  of  an  overseer;  the 
whole,  especially  during  the  Presi- 
dent's long  absences  from  home,  under 
one  superintendent.  Each  of  the 
overseers  was  required  to  make  a 
written  report  weekly  to  the  superin- 
tendent, in  which  a  minute  account 
was  given  of  every  thing  done  on  the 
farm  in  the  course  of  the  week,  includ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  stock,  and 
the  number  of  days'  work  of  each 
laborer.  A  record  was  kept  by  the 
superintendent,  and  the  original  re- 
ports were  sent  in  a  weekly  letter  to 
the  President.  The  President  usually 
returned  a  weekly  answer  in  a  letter 
of  four  or  eight  pages,  sometimes 
much  longer.  These  letters  curiously 
illustrate  the  attention  of  Washin^- 

O 

ton  to  the  minutest  details  of  any 
business  which  he  had  in  hand,  and 
incidentally  cast  a  strong  light  on  the 
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whole  moral  tone  and  sentiment  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  on  his  mental 
habits.  The  rotation  of  crops  in  his 
numerous  fields,  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  every  operation  on  the  estate 
was  to  be  performed,  the  smallest  de- 
tail of  management,  all  received  a 
share  of  his  attention  from  the  seat 
of  government.  Even  when  on  the 
march  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1794,  he  wrote  let- 
ters, one  from  Reading,  another  from 
Carlisle,  in  which  he  notes  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  buckwheat  and  pota- 
toes which  he  saw  on  the  farms  by 
the  roadside,  and  gives  a  general 
direction  for  the  care  of  his  stock  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather.  While 
the  letters  are  mostly  on  topics  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  there  are 
many  passages  in  them  which  will  be 
chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  Washington,  and  partic- 
ularly his  minuteness  and  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  remarkable  execu- 
tive ability.  The  extracts  which  are 
here  given  relate  to  social  and  family 
matters,  and  were  selected  at  random 
during  a  hasty  examination  of  the 
collection. 

A  long  letter  dated  Nov.  23,  1794, 
relating  mostly  to  farm  operations, 
contains  the  following  instructions 
for  the  treatment  of  visitors  to  Mount 
Vernon  :  — 

"  In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fanny 
Washington  to  Mrs.  Washington  (her 
aunt),  she  mentions  that  since  I  left 
Mount  Vernon  she  has  given  out  four 
dozen  and  eight  bottles  of  wine. 
Whether  they  are  used,  or  not,  she 
does  not  say  ;  but  I  am  led  by  it  to 
observe,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
that  it  should  be  given  to  every  one 
who  may  incline  to  make  a  conve- 
nience of  the  house  in  travelling,  or 
who  may  be  induced  to  visit  it  from 
motives  of  curiosity.  There  are  but 

15 


three  descriptions  of  people  to  whom 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  given:  first, 
my  particular  acquaintance,  in  case 
business  should  call  them  there ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  Dr.  Craik ;  secondly, 
some  of  the  most  respectable  foreign- 
ers who  may  perchance  be  in  Alexan- 
dria or  the  federal  city,  and  be  either 
brought  down,  or  introduced  by  letter 
from  some  of  my  particular  acquaint- 
ance as  before  mentioned  ;  or,  thirdly, 
to  persons  of  some  distinction  (such 
as  members  of  Congress,  &c.)  who 
may  be  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try from  north  to  south  or  from  south 
to  north ;  to  the  first  of  which  I 
should  not  fail  to  give  letters,  where  I 
conceive  them  entitled.  Unless  some 
caution  of  this  sort  governs,  I  should 
be  run  to  an  expense  as  improper  as 
it  would  be  considerable  ;  for  the  duty 
upon  Madeira  wine  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  expensive  liquors  that  is  now 
used ;  while  my  stock  of  it  is  small, 
and  old  wine  (of  which  that  is)  is  not 
to  be  had  upon  any  terms  ;  for  which 
reason,  and  for  the  limited  purposes 
already  mentioned,  I  had  rather  you 
would  provide  claret  or  other  wine  on 
which  the  duty  is  not  so  high,  than  to 
use  my  Madeira  ;  unless  it  be  on  very 
extraordinary  occasions. 

"  I  have  no  objections  to  any  sober 
and  orderly  persons  gratifying  their 
curiosity  in  viewing  the  buildings, 
gardens,  &c.,  about  Mount  Vernon ; 
but  it  is  only  to  such  persons  as  I 
have  described,  that  I  ought  to  be 
run  to  any  expense  on  account  of 
these  visits  of  curiosity,  beyond  com- 
mon civility  and  hospitality.  No 
gentleman  who  has  a  proper  respect 
for  his  own  character  (except  rela- 
tions and  intimates)  would  use  the 
house  in  my  absence  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  (as  it  is  far  removed 
from  the  public  roads),  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  me  or  some  friend ;  nor  do 
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I  suppose  any  of  this  description 
would  go  there  without  a  personal  or 
written  introduction. 

"  I  have  been  thus  particular  that 
you  may  have  a  full  view  of  my  ideas 
on  this  subject,  and  conform  to  them ; 
and  because  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
my  servants  is  such,  as  to  believe, 
that,  if  opportunities  are  given  them, 
they  will  take  off  two  glasses  of  wine 
for  every  one  that  is  drank  by  such 
visitors,  and  tell  you  they  were  used 
by  them  ;  without  such  a  watch  over 
them  as  the  other  business  you  are 
employed  in  would  not  allow  you  to 
bestow." 

He  keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon  his  ser- 
vants, never  requiring  them  to  work 
when  they  are  ill,  but  demanding 
faithful  service  f&m  them  when  they 
are  able  to  reader  it.  In  March, 
1795,  he  writes,  — 

"  What  sort  of  sickness  is  Dick's, 
that  he  should  have  been  confined 
with  it  for  so  many  weeks?  and 
what  kind  of  sickness  is  Betty 
Davis's,  that  it  should  have  had  a 
similar  effect  upon  her  ?  If  pretended 
ailments,  without  apparent  causes  or 
visible  effects,  will  screen  her  from 
work,  I  shall  get  no  service  at  all  from 
her  ;  for  a  more  lazy,  deceitful,  and 
impudent  huzzy  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  than  she  is. 

"  Is  it  Sarah  that  was  among  the 
spinners  at  the  Mansion  House  that 
is  now  in  child-bed?  If  so,  she 
seems  to  have  begun  in  time/' 

With  this  collection  is  a  letter 
from  one  Sarah  Green,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
asking  for  aid,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  his  previous  kindness 
to  her.  Washington  forwards  the 
letter  to  his  agent,  with  the  following 
indorsement  upon  it :  — 

MR.    PEARCE,  —  If    Mrs.    Green 


and  her  family  are  really  in  distress, 
afford  them  some  relief;  I  cannot  say 
to  what  amount,  because  that  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
it.  But  in  my  opinion  it  had  better 
be  in  any  thing  than  money,  for  I 
very  strongly  suspect  that  all  that 
has,  ,or  perhaps  all  that  will  be  given 
to  her  in  that  article,  is  applied  more 
in  rigging  herself  than  in  the  purchase 
of  real  and  useful  necessaries  for  her 
family.  To  aid  her  in  this  way  is 
not  my  intention  ;  but  you  will,  from 
inquiry,  know  what  her  real  situation 
is,  and  govern  yourself  thereby. 

If  she  cannot  support  her  children, 
she  ought  to  bind  them  to  good  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  who  will  learn 
them  trades,  and  do  that  justice  by 
them  which  the  law  directs. 

I  am  yours,  &c., 

Go.  WASHINGTON. 

4th  April,  1796. 

In  May,  1797,  he  writes  respecting 
one  of  whom  he  proposes  to  make  a 
house-servant  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  would  have  you  again  stir  up  the 
pride  of  Cyrus,  that  he  may  be  the 
fitter  for  my  purpose  against  I  come 
home ;  sometime  before  which  (that 
is,  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  able  to  fix  on 
the  time)  I  will  direct  him  to  be  taken 
into  the  house,  and  clothes  to  be  made 
for  him.  In  the  mean  while,  get  him 
a  strong  horn  comb,  and  direct  him  to 
keep  his  head  well  combed,  that  the 
hair,  or  wool,  may  grow  long." 

About  the  time  of  his  return  to 
Mount  Vernon  this  year  from  the  seat 
of  government,  he  gives  frequent  and 
minute  directions  respecting  house- 
cleaning,  arrangement  of  the  grounds, 
and  is  careful  to  require  notice  to  be 
sent  to  the  butcher  to  provide  an 
abundant  supply  of  meat,  and  writes, 
"  Tell  the  gardener  that  I  shall  ex- 
pect every  thing  that  a  garden  ought  to 
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produce,  in  the  most  ample  manner."  grew  long  after  practice  with  the 
In  the  same  letter  he  writes,  "  If  Miss  horn  comb.  Among  many  minute 
Nelly  Custis  should  apply  for  a  cart  directions  is  the  following  :  "  Mrs. 
to  transport  her  trunk  and  other  Washington  desires  me  to  inform  you 
things  from  Dr.  Stuart's  to  Mount  that  there  was  some  butter  left  in 
Vernon,  let  it  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  cellar,  and  some  beef  in  a  tub, 
applied  for  ;  and  send  something  to  which,  after  supplying  James,  may  be 
cover  and  secure  the  contents  against  applied  to  any  use  you  think  proper."  • 
rain."  The  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
After  his  return  to  "  Federal  City,"  ciety  propose,  as  soon  as  the  letters 
he  writes  a  long  letter,  in  which  Cyrus  can  be  properly  edited  and  illustrated, 
re-appears,  who  seems  to  have  an-  to  print  them  in  a  separate  volume, 
swered  the  President's  purpose,  though  uniform  in  style  with  its  other  pub- 
we  are  not  informed  whether  his  wool  lications. 
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BY    ANNIE    L.    MUZZEY. 

AND,  seeking  truth,  I  wholly  lost  my  way ; 

Rocked  back  and  forward  by  the  swinging  tides 
Of  doubt  and  faith,  confused  by  many  guides, 

Each  one  armed  with  a  doctrine  and  a  creed 
Which  each  felt  safe  to  say 

Would  meet  and  satisfy  my  every  need. 

And  one  claimed  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ; 

And  one  denied  that  he  *was  more  than  man. 

One  scented  wrath  in  the  redeeming  plan ; 
One  dwelt  upon  its  mercy  and  its  love ; 

One  threatened  with  the  rod  ; 
One  wooed  me  with  the  cooings  of  the  dove. 

And  whether  souls  were  fore-ordained  to  bliss ; 

And  whether  faith,  or  works,  were  strong  to  save ; 

And  whether  judgment  lay  beyond  the  grave, 
And  love,  with  pardoning  power,  went  down  to  hell, 

Whether  that  road,  or  this, 
Led  up  to  heaven's  gate,  I  could  not  tell. 

Amid  this  dust  of  theologic  strife, 

I  hungered  with  a  want  unsatisfied. 

Heaven  while  I  lived,  not  heaven  when  I  died, 
Was  what  I  craved ;  and  how  to  make  sublime 

And  beautiful  my  life 
While  yet  I  lingered  on  the  shores  of  Time. 
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To  judgment  swift  my  guides  in  doctrine  came : 
Which  one  lived  out  the  royal  truths  he  preached  ? 
Which  one  loved  mercy,  and  ne'er  overreached 

His  weaker  brother  ?     And  which  one  forgot 
His  own  in  other's  claim, 

And  put  self  last  ?     I  sought,  but  found  him  not : 

And  wept  and  railed  because  religion  seemed 
Only  the  thin  ascending  smoke  of  words,  — 
The  jangling  rude  of  inharmonious  chords  ; 

Until  —  my  false  inductions  to  disprove  — 
Across  my  vision  streamed 

The  glory  of  a  life  aflame  with  love. 

One  who  was  silent  while  his  brethren  taught, 
And  showed  me  not  the  beauties  of  his  creed, 
But  went  before  me,  sowing  silent  seed 

That  made  the  waste  and  barren  desert  glad ; 
Whose  hand  in  secret  brought 

Healing  and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  sad. 

Aglow,  I  cried,  "  Here  all  my  questionings  end  : 
Oh  !  what  is  thy  religion,  thy  belief?" 
Smiling,  he  shook  his  head  with  answer  brief,  — 

This  man  so  swift  to  act,  so  slow  to  speak,  — 
"  In  deeds,  not  creeds,  my  friend, 

Lives  the  religion  that  I  humbly  seek." 

And  soft  and  sweet  across  my  spirit  stole 

The  rest  and  peace  so  long  and  vainly  sought ; 
And  though  I  mourn  the  graces  I  have  not, 

If  I  may  help  my  brother  in  his  need, 
And  love  him  as  my  soul, 

I  trust  God's  pardon  if  I  have  no  creed. 


[The  length  of  the  current  numbers  of  "  The  Vicar's  Daughter  "  and  "  Six  of  One  by 
Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other  "  compel  tfoe  omission  from  this  number  of  Chapter  XIII.  of 
"Ups  and  Downs/'] 
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THE  month  of  February  is  to  see  the  dispersion  of  the  library  of 
Pres.  Sparks,  which  is  to  be  sold  in  Boston  on  the  6th  and  the 
days  following.  Dr.  Sparks's  clear  judgment,  with  his  felicity  of 
position,  and  his  careful  arrangement,  give  to  this  library  a  value 
quite  beyond  that  of  any  ordinary  collection  offered  for  sale,  and  lead 
us  to  speak  of  the  event  as  an  event  not  unimportant  in  literary 
history. 

Remembering  that  Dr.  Sparks  edited  the  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence of  the  Revolution,  the  Correspondence  of  Washington  and  of 
Franklin,  the  Correspondence  of  those  Generals  of  the  Revolution 
with  whom  Washington  had  to  do ;  remembering  his  supervision  of 
the  "  American  Biography,"  and  the  unsurpassed  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  in  Europe  in  his  collection  of  early  tracts  and  of 
other  illustrations  of  our  history  ;  remembering,  as  well,  that  he  sus- 
tained and  re-enforced  his  Herculean  powers  of  labor  by  the  most 
ingenious  and  successful  systems  of  arrangement,  the  student  of 
American  history  will  expect  to  find  in  this  collection  treasures 
which  he  has  longed  for  and  never  expected  to  have  open  before  him, 
Nor  will  he  be  disappointed.  In  a  letter  which  Dr.  Cogswell  wrote, 
not  long  before  his  death,  to  a  friend  in  Chicago,  he  said,  "  When  it  is 
considered  that  it  was  formed  by  Pres.  Sparks  during  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  study  of  our  history,  and  particularly  to  its  most  in- 
teresting period,  —  the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  a  stable  government,  —  and  with  a  special  view 
to  completeness  in  this  respect,  a  juster  estimate  of  its  value  will  be 
reached.  Many  of  the  works  it  contains  are  not  now  to  be  had  at 
any  price.  The  collection  of  pamphlets  relating  to  our  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  is  without  an  equal." 

The  Catalogue  contains  more  than  three  •  thousand  titles  of 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  and  MSS.  Almost  every  book  has  Dr. 
Sparks's  autograph,  many  his  valuable  MS.  notes.  There  are  other 
autographs  of  tempting  value  scattered  through  them.  We  notice 
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Washington's  name,  Madison's,   Jefferson's,   J.   Q.   Adams's,   Web- 
ster's, Story's,  the  Everetts',  and  many  others. 

The  title  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  in  the  alphabetical  order,  is 
divided  under  twenty  heads.  Both  of  the  spurious  collections  of 
Washington's  letters,  published  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
Revolution,  are  here,  each  one  with  a  MS.  note  of  Dr.  Sparks's  ex- 
plaining its  character.  The  private  editions  of  the  Farewell  Address 
and  of  the  Diary  of  1789  are  here.  The  genuine  letters  to  Young 
and  Sinclair,  published  in  1800  and  1801,  are  here,  and  the  early 
English  edition  (1795)  of  the  "  Official  Letters."  There  is  a  curious 
collection  of  the  early  eulogies,  embracing  those  which  have  come 
into  literary  history.  Lee's,  Paine's,  Fisher  Ames's,  and  Gouverneur 
Morris's.  There  is  a  unique  copy  of  an  illustrated  book  on  Wash- 
ington's Life,  —  of  which  Mr.  Sparks  furnished  the  letter-press,  — 
but  which,  though  printed,  never  was  published. 

This  title,  however,  is  by  far  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  con- 
tributions which  this  library  would  make  to  Washington's  life  and 
history.  There  is  a  folio  volume  in  the  collection  of  autographs, 
which  is  enough  to  make  a  collector's  hair  stand  upright ;  it  is 
arranged  by  Dr.  Sparks  with  the  title  "  Autographs  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Lafayette."  Here  are  the  signatures  of  which  the  fac- 
similes are  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Sparks's  Washington.  Here 
are  whole  letters  of  his  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  there  being  in 
all  twenty-one  autographs.  There  are  twenty -five  of  Franklin  and 
two  of  Lafayette  in  the  same  volume.  A  collection  of  Maps  of  the 
Revolution,  which  were  campaign  papers  in  Washington's  hands,  is 
of  the  highest  interest.  And  the  catalogue  gives  in  an  appendix 
the  titles  of  all  the  bound  historical  manuscripts  which  are  deposited 
under  a  conditional  bequest  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  University. 
These  include  all  the  copies  made  for  Dr.  Sparks  in  the  foreign 
archives,  and  those  which  he  had  collected  here.  They  are  arranged 
under  one  hundred  and  five  titles.  Among  them  are  the  volumes  of 
Washington  Letters  which  are  alluded  to  in  another  part  of  this 
number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW." 

One  cannot  open  into  the  catalogue  anywhere  without  finding 
curious  illustrations,  especially  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  such 
as  would  be  gems  in  any  other  catalogue,  which  lie  here  hardly 
distinguished,  merely  because  there  are  so  many  of  them.  There  is 
one  modest  little  title,  "  VIEWS  AND  DESIGNS,"  consisting  of  eighty- 
eight  prints  and  drawings,  which  Mr.  Sparks  had  collected,  with  his 
unerring  precision,  as  fit  illustrations  of  history.  The  list  begins 
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with  Boston,   Charlestown,   Lexington,  and  the   Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.     Let  the  reader  take  these  titles  as  a  sample. 

"Liberty  Tree  with  Houses;  Boston  with  the  Enviions,  Dorchester  Flats, 
and  Noddle's  Island  and  Redoubts;  Boston  [2  views];  Boston  Common; 
Faneuil  Hall  from  the  Water;  Banker  Hill  Monument;  The  Green  in  Lex- 
ington where  the  British  first  fired  on  the  Americans ;  Battle  of  Lexington 
('  The  Old  Square  Meeting-house  seen  in  both.'  '  The  Public  and  Me/ 
Major  Pitcairn,  the  Provincial  Company,  &c.,  are  marked ;  colored)  ;  3  views 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  rudely  engraved ;  Concord  in  1776  ;  2  rude 
engravings  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  "  &c.,  &c. 

The  rare  pamphlets  are,  in  many  instances,  bound  separately,  in 
that  form  so  fascinating  and  convenient  for  collectors.  But  there 
are  several  collections  which  will  be  sold  unbroken.  "  American 
Tracts  "  is  a  collection  in  seven  volumes  of  thirty -five  pamphlets,  most 
of  them  rare,  all  of  English  or  French  imprints,  of  the  years  between 
1765  and  1781,  and  all  bearing  on  the  Revolutionary  politics.  No. 
199  is  one  little  volume  which  contains  Hartley's  "  Letters  "  on  the 
War,  with  Hartley's  autograph  signature  to  each  letter.  Another 
collection  is  of  two  volumes,  all  English,  on  Colonial  Trade.  There 
are  three  other  sets  entered  as  Historical  Tracts  and  Histori- 
cal Pamphlets,  embracing  twenty-seven  separate  pamphlets,  almost 
all  English.  Here  is  the  wonderful  prophecy  of  Tucker,  —  the  whole 
Burgoyne  controversy,  —  Geo.  Grenville's  "  Considerations,"  Paine's 
Memorial  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  others  perhaps  as  curious. 
Such  rarities  fall  to  the  luck  of  but  few  collectors. 

"  Tracts  of  the  Revolution "  consists  of  eight  pamphlets,  mostly 
English  ;  "  Tory  Pamphlets  "  of  nine,  from  Rivington's  Press,  at 
New  York. 

There  is  another  class  of  books  of  interest  not  inferior.  They  are 
those  which  illustrate  the  early  French  missions  and  voyages,  Mr. 
Sparks's  interest  in  which  is  well  known.  Who  means  to  buy  at 
auction  the  first  picture  made  of  Niagara  ?  Here  is  the  title. 

HENXEPIN,  Louis.  Nouvelle  D4couverte  d'un  tres  grand  pays  situe  dans 
1'Amerique,  entre  le  Nouveau  Mexique  et  la  Mer  Glaciale,  avec  les  Cartes  et 
les  Figures  necessaires  et  de  plus  1'Histoire  Naturelle  et  Morale,  et  les  avan- 
tages  qu'on  en  peut  tirer  par  1'etablissem.  des  colons.  12°,  Amsterdam,  1698. 
First  printed  in  Utrecht  in  1697.  This  copy  has  no  maps,  but  contains  two 
engravings,  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  —  the  first  ever 
published. 

There  is  an  unusual  number  of  the  recent  reprints  of  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  and  some  of  the  original  publications :  the  original  John 
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Smith,  Thevenot's  Recueil  des  Vojcages,  and,  indeed,  quite  too  many 
of  these  early  authorities  to  name. 

One  cannot  but  regret  to  see  a  collection  so  well  balanced,  con- 
taining so  many  uniques,  and  united  by  the  supporting  thread  of  one 
commanding  mind,  broken  in  pieces.  There  is  only  this  satisfaction, 
that,  if  it  is  fairly  brought  before  the  public,  those  will  find  who  need, 
and  by  the  law  of  selection  these  several  treasures  will  be  distributed 
where  they  can  still  be  of  essential  service  in  the  study  of  history. 


CONTEMPORARY  WASHINGTONIAN 
POETRY. 

MR.  HAVEN'S  recent  paper  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Worcester  Antiqua- 
rian Society  recalls  to  mind,  in  good 
season  for  the  purposes  of  the  Wash- 
ington number  of  "  OLD  AXD  NEW," 
the  name  and  fame  of  that  forgotten 
poet  of  American  freedom,  and  har- 
monious elegist  of  Gen.  Washington, 
the  Rev.  George  Richards ;  "  minis- 
tering," as  one  of  his  title-pages  in- 
forms us,  "  to  the  first  Universal 
Society,  Portsmouth,  K  H."  We 
need  not  repeat  Mr.  Haven's  obser- 
vations, to  which  we  refer  both 
the  patriotic  bibliographer  and  the 
general  reader.  We  shall,  however, 
transcribe  a  few  passages  from  the 
compositions  of  Mr.  Richards,  as  illus- 
trations at  once  of  the  condition  of 
American  poetry  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  of  the  modes  of 
thought  which  then  prevailed  about 
Washington  himself.  For  this  last 
purpose,  indeed,  a  certain  fair  discount 
must  be  made,  to  allow  for  the 
fervor  of  the  muse  and  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  official  eulogist. 

The  productions  in  question  are 
one  poem,  entitled  "  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  accompanied  by 
Odes,  Songs,  &c.,  adapted  to  the 
Day;"  two  hymns,  subjoined  to 
the  first  part  of  "An  Historical 
Discourse,"  or  obituary  sermon  upon 


Washington,  delivered  at  Portsmouth ; 
and  six  more  hymns  and  odes,  sub- 
joined to  the  second  part  of  the  same. 
The  first  of  these  productions,  with 
a  degree  of  enterprise  greatly  to  be 
commended,  constrains,  by  a  kind  of 
jack-screw  process,  the  names  of  all 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  into 
the  fetters  of  his  verse.  He  does  the 
same  by  divers  foreign  proper  names, 
which  he  patriotically  subjects  to  the 
requirements  of  English  verbal  physi- 
ognomy, as  in  the  following  stanza, 
which  thus  continues  an  enumeration 
of  British  atrocities  :  — 

Fill  these  dread  scenes  the  catalogue  of  woes  ? 
Ah  !  no.  -y-  Far  worse,  more   cruel,  still 

remain : 
ANSPATCH,  HESSE  CASSEL,  sell  themselves  as 

foes, 
And  despots  goad  them  to  Columbia's 

plain. 

Death,  desolation,  Britain  stalk  as  one,  — 
Fate's  curtain  draws.  —  The  tragedy  of  life's 
begun. 

Having  completed  this  poetical 
"  calling  of  the  roll  of  the  House,"  a 
recital  of  the  political  echoes  in  the 
Old  World  which  answered  the 
American  Declaration,  and  an  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  chief  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  and  their  deeds,  the 
decisive  influence  in  the  great  strug- 
gle is  attributed  in  the  following 
stanzas  to  Washington,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  appear  in  answer  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  goddess  Freedom  :  — 
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At  her  command,  a  WASHINGTON  shall 

rise, 

Rule  the  wild  Avar ;  or  bid  the  battle  cease ; 
He  Wjn8  :  —  the  life  infuriate  tempest  dies  : 

Aloft  is  seen  the  rainbow'd  sign  of  peace. 
Kings  blush,  to  see  their  great   SUPERIOR 

move  ; 
And  blessing  MYRIADS  fold  him  in  the  arms 

of  LOVE. 

There  are  a  good  man}'  notes  to 
this  poem,  elucidating  in  a  very  wise 
way  questions  of  history,  biography, 
scriptural  allusion  and  natural  sci- 
ence ;  including  the  Boh  on  Upas, 
some  Greek  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pieces  justificative*  from  the 
Declaration  itself,  a  prose  list  of  the 
signers,  &c.  Last  are  appended  an 
"  Anthem,  composed  for  Thursday 
morning,  July  4, 1793,"  which  has  no 
contemptible  share  of  metrical  and 
musical  qualities;  then  comes  a 
"Song,  by  an  Indian  Chief,"  in  an- 
apests;  an  Ode,  and  another  Song, 
all  apparently  meant  for  the  same 
glorious  occasion.  In  these  minor 
pieces,  by  the  way,  though  not  in  the 
leading  poem,  either  the  author  or 
the  printer  has  adopted  the  very  sen- 
sible and  convenient  Spanish  rule  of 
prefixing  a  question  point  (inverted), 
to  a  direct  question,  as  well  as  suffix- 
ing one  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Eichards's  historical  discourse, 
delivered  in  two  parts,  Jan.  26  and 
Feb.  22, 1800,  is  much  like  the  other 
obituary  discourses  on  Washington. 
It  begins  at  once  in  the  high  senti- 
mental style  and  orotund  key  which  be- 
longed to  its  class  and  period,  and  keeps 
straight  on  at  the  same  level,  through 
sixty-four  roomy  small  quarto  pages. 
Its  first  sentence  will  sufficiently  il- 
lustrate this  manner :  — 

"  Men,  Brethren,  and  Fathers,  of 
this  Society  ! 

"Fathers,  Brethren,  and  Friends,  of 
every  name  ! 
"  It  hath  pleased  the  most  high  God, 


'in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  man- 
kind,' to  remove  from  this  transitory 
state  of  existence  the  first  of  Citizens, 
and  the  best  of  men,  the  good,  the 
great,  George  Washington,  General- 
issimo of  all  the  armies  of  a  confed- 
erated continent,  first  President  of 
the  federate  States  of  America,  and 
General  commanding  in  chief  the 
military  power  of  the  Union." 

The  eight  poems  which  this  inde- 
fatigable celebrant  annexed  to  his 
discourse  are  two  hymns  and  four 
odes,  sung  at  the  delivery  of  the  dis- 
course ;  and  a  dirge  and  a  Masonic 
hymn  for  the  municipal  and  Masonic 
ceremonies  at  Portsmouth,  Dec.  31, 
1799.  They  exhibit  the  following  va- 
riety of  metres,  viz.,  long  metre;  com- 
mon metre  ;  long  metre  with  two-line 
chorus  (also  in  eights);  long  particular 
metre  (six-line  stanza,  eights)  ;  and 
short  particular  metre  (sixes  and 
fours). 

As  additional  instances  of  the  cu- 
rious American  independence,  outside 
of  the  Declaration,  which  animated 
our  poet  to  emulate  in  his  dealings 
with  the  English  language  the  stern- 
est measures  of  his  beloved  chieftain 
against  the  English  soldiery,  we  cite 
verbatim  et  literatim :  — 
A  Nat  ion's  gratitude  and  love, 

Th'  imperial,  solemn  requ'em  pay ; 
High  veneration,  deep  respect, 

To  grief  sincere,  devote  this  day. 

CHORUS. 

'Tis  WASHINGTON,  who  claims  the  sigh  ; 
Swells  the  full  heart ;  and  clouds  the  eye. 

IMMORTAL  Patr'ot,  Hero,  Sa<je  ! 

Whose  name  was  stamp'd  on  Valor's  page, 

At  rising  youth's  unclouded  morn  ; 
And  round  whose  conq'ring,  laurell'd  head, 
A  wreath  of  radiant  glory  spread, 

From  virt'ous  manhood's  primal  dawn. 

There  is  really  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  and  power  in  the  way  in  which 
in  the  second  stanza  of  the  "  Solemn 
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Dirge,  L.M.,"  a  catalogue  of  civic  vir- 
tues is  condensed  into  four  lines  of, 
twenty-eight  words,  all  except  four 
and  all  the  epithets  but  two,  being 
monosyllables !  We  quote  it,  with 
the  invocation  in  the  first  stanza :  — 

COLUMBIA,  Virtue,  Freedom,  rise  ! 

And  sweep  the  plaintive  chords  of  woe ; 
A  Nation's  tears,  an  Empire's  sighs 

Mourn  WASHINGTON,  by  death  laid  low. 

The  Patriot,  Hero,  Sage,  combin'd  ; 

The  Good,  the  Great,  the  Brave,  the  Just ; 
The  Sire ;  and  Friend  of  human  Kind; 

Of  men  the  Best,  of  men  the  First. 

And  finally  we  shall  give  the  last 
three  stanzas  of  the  "  Masonic  Hymn, 
C.  M."  The  first  of  them  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  general's  acceptance  of 
the  chief  military  command  in  antici- 
pation of  a  war  with  the  French  Re- 
public ;  the  others  attempt  to  conjoin 
the  symbolism  of  Masonry  and  the 
forms  of  poetry.  This  union  is  accom- 
plished at  least  as  successfully  as  was 
the  rugged  task  of  hymning  the 
names  of  the  signers  in  the  order  of 
their  delegations,  in  the  poem  first 
above  quoted.  Thus  sang  the 
Masons  :  — 

In  War,  in  Peace ;  in  War  again, 

COLUMBIA'S  voice  he  heard; 
A  ^faster,  Brother,  cried  Amen, 

And  bowed  to  ADAMS'  word. 

His  God-like  course  of  glory  run  — 

Hcav'n's  ROYAL  ARCH  sublime, 
'Mid  morn's  bright  Star,  and  Light's  full  Sun, 

Enthrone  His  soul  divine. 

immortal  Master,  Brother,  hail ! 

Adieu,  farewell,  adieu; 
The  Cassia  sprig,  on  Glory's  vale, 
Is  bath'd  in  Virtue's  dew. 

The  sedulous  designating  of  the 
metres  at  the  heads  of  all  these  odes 
and  hymns  shows  clearly  enough 
where  the  poet  found  his  models  of 
versification  ;  and  whatever  he  may 
have  inflicted  on  the  words  he  used, 
at  least  he  drove  them  into  unexcep- 


tional subordination  to  the  exigencies 
of  song ;  a  praise  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  awarded  to  writers  of  far 
higher  rank. 

Just  half  of  the  second  hymn  of 
the  first  part  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appendix,  for  the  benefit  of  Pros. 
Adams,  who  is  prayed  for  in  life  and 
death,  as  if  the  poet,  a  true  blue 
Federalist,  would  intimate  that  the 
mantle  of  the  deceased  had  fallen 
upon  his  successor  in  office,  and  that 
therefore  he  and  his  principles  were 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  popularity 
of  Gen.  Washington. 

It  is  impossible,  in  reading  these 
rudely  and  sometimes  incongruously 
constructed  verses,  not  to  be  reminded 
now  and  then  of  the  laudatory  chant 
which  the  gentlemen  at  Mrs.  Todgers's 
offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  Miss  Mer- 
cy's "  princely  pa  :  "  — 

"  All  hail  to  the  vessel  of.  Pecksniff  the  sire, 

With  favoring  breezes  to  fan  ; 
While  nations  flock  round  him,  and  proudly 
admire 

The  Architect,  Artist,  and  Man." 

Indeed,  they  could  very  easily  be 
tattered  entirely  into  ruin  by  the 
satirically  disposed  critic ;  and  in 
truth  their  defects  are  their  most  no- 
ticeable qualities,  since  it  is  these 
defects  which  are  the  traits  most 
characteristic  of  their  period  in  the 
history  of  our  literature.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  selection 
of  forms  of  thought  or  figures  of 
speech,  these  rude  poems  are  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  a  struggle  to  ex- 
press such  a  depth  of  sorrow,  such  a 
sense  of  loss,  such  an.  utter  faith  in 
the  nobility  and  purity  and  goodness 
of  the  dead,  as  could  not  be  reached 
at  all  in  words ;  such  as  prove  a  real 
love  and  reverence,  after  all  possible 
allowances  are  made,  for  which  no 
parallel  exists  in  all  our  own  history, 
if  it  does  in  any  other. 
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TEN  GREAT  RELIGIONS.1 

THE  study  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world,  outside  of  Christianity, 
with  a  real  desire  to  get  at  their  heart 
and  to  appreciate  their  true  meanjng, 
may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
century.  This  is  due  to  two  causes  : 
first,  to  the  modern  or  scientific 
spirit  which  recognizes  the  absolute 
sacredness  of  every  fact,  and  thereby 
makes  the  facts  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  humanity,  even  in  their 
most  grotesque  forms  of  expression, 
to  be  of  importance  ;  and,  'second,  to 
the  fact  that  we  only  now  possess 
such  an  accumulation  of  the  results 
of  scholarly  investigations,  at  least  in 
the  Oriental  religions,  as  to  furnish 
adequate  material  for  their  intelligent 
study.  Even  the  religious  systems 
which  were  apparently  rendered  most 
familiar,  by  education  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  have  gained  such 
new  lights  from  these  recently  opened 
sources  as  to  be  only  now  capable  of 
adequate  treatment  in  their  relation 
to  the  other  faiths  of  the  ancient 
world,  or  of  yielding  up  their  secret. 
Comparative  theology  holds  the  true 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
greatest  thing  in  history,  the  most 
solid  and  vast  fact  with  which  science 
has  to  deal,  i.e.,  the  faiths  of  mankind 
as  they  have  crystallized  in  systems 
of  belief  and  worship. 

But  the  great  mass  of  knowledge 
now  accessible  still  needed  to  be  popu- 
larized, and  brought  together  from 
the  multitude  of  books  in  various 
languages  through  which  it  is  scat- 
tered, in  a  vivid  grouping  which 
should  bring  out  the  salient  points 
of  comparison  between  the  religions 
considered,  as  well  as  summarize 
their  essential  doctrines,  according  to 

i  Ten  Great  Religions:  an  essay  in  Comparative 
Theology.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Pp.  528. 
Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1871. 


the  latest  results  of  investigators  in 
these  special  lines. 

For  this  important  task  Dr.  Clarke 
is  in  some  ways  peculiarly  fitted  by 
his  intellectual  catholicity  and  the 
special  bent  of  his  studies.  His 
"  Steps  of  Belief,"  noticed  in  a  former 
number  of  this  magazine,  as  a  con- 
tribution of  the  first  interest  and 
value  toward  the  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  opposing  tendencies 
of  our  time,  and  his  work  on  "  Ortho- 
doxy ;  its  Truths  and  Errors,"  show 
his  remarkable  power  of  entering  into 
alien  modes  of  thought,  and  doing 
them  a  justice  only  too  rare  among 
theologians.  Perhaps  the  key-note 
of  his  various  books  is  contained  in 
his  very  striking  paper  on  "  Eirenics," 
printed  in  "The  Christian  Examiner" 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  containing 
a  powerful  plea  to  show  that  the  time 
of  polemics  is  past  and  the  era  of 
reconciliation  is  come.  The  present 
work  may  be  regarded  as  an  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle  to  the  re- 
ligions outside  of  Christianity.  The 
list  of  nearly  two  hundred  titles  of 
books  consulted  in  its  preparation, 
embracing  the  principal  authorities 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  is 
the  quiet  record  of  preliminary  stud- 
ies during  many  years. 

Dr.  Clarke's  work  consists  of 
twelve  chapters:  on  Confucius  and 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Prose  of  Asia ; 
Brahminism  ;  Buddhism,  or  the  Prot- 
estantism of  the  East ;  Zoroaster  and 
the  Zend  Avesta ;  the  Gods  of  Egypt, 
and  those  of  Greece;  the  Religion  of 
Rome,  and  that  of  the  Northern 
peoples;  the  Jewish  Religion  ;  Moham- 
med and  Islam  ;  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  Ethnic  and  Catholic  Re- 
ligions, and  a  concluding  one  on 
the  Ten  Religions  and  Christianity. 
These  compact  statements  of  the 
contents  of  these  great  systems  of 
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faith  are  packed  solidly  full  of  the 
condensed  pemmican  of  information  ; 
too  compactly,  perhaps,  to  allow  the 
author  to  light  them  up  quite  suffi- 
ciently with  his  usual  rich  illustra- 
tion and  charming  style.  Indeed, 
this  may  be  called  a  defect  of  his 
book,  that  while  written  largely  for 
the  information  of  those  who  know 
little  about  the  subject,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  use  such  condensation,  in 
order  to  bring  his  matter  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume,  as  to  almost 
demand  of  the  readers  of  some  chap- 
ters more  scholarly  culture  than  they 
are  likely  to  possess.  And  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  seems  to  have 
altered  his  original  plan,  as  the  work 
progressed,  giving  up  the  idea  of 
devoting  the  present  volume  to  an 
analytic  account  of  "  the  natural 
history  of  Ethnic  and  Catholic  Reli- 
gions," while  reserving  the  direct  com- 
parison with  Christianity  for  a  second 
part,  to  be  "  published  hereafter.'7  As 
it  is,  the  latter  is  more  or  less  blended 
with  the  former;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Clarke's  remarkable  power  of 
clear  and  condensed  statement,  each 
is  somewhat  the  loser  by  a  certain 
lack  of  unity  which  results. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  at- 
tempt to  give  an  analysis  of  the  con 
tents  of  the  full  chapters  which  treat 
of  the  different  religions.  We  will, 
however,  in  a  few  words  indicate 
their  general  course. 

Chapter  II.  begins  with  a  lively 
picture  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Chinese  civilization,  sketches  the 
life  of  Confucius,  with  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Lun  Yu,  considers  the  Con- 
fucian philosophy  and  that  of  the 
Tao,  and  closes  with  a  comparison 
of  Confucius  with  Christianity,  and 
an  account  of  the  Tae-Ping  insurrec- 
tion. Confucianism  is  stated  to  con- 
tain the  moral  elements  which  belong 


to  Christianity,  but  to  lack  its  moral 
enthusiasm  and  spiritual  faith. 

Chapter  III.,  taking  Sir  William 
Jones  as  its  text,  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  Hindoo  character,  the  Aryans, 
with  extracts  from  the  Vedas  and 
the  Laws  of  Manu,  the  Sankhya, 
Vedanta,  and  Nyaya  philosophies, 
the  Hindoo  triad,  and  modern  Hin- 
duism. Brahrninism.  is  shown  to 
agree  with  Christianity  in  teaching 
the  truth  of  the  universal,  underlying 
spirit,  but  to  need  the  personal  ele- 
ment which  Christianity  adds  thereto. 

Chapter  IV.  develops  at  some 
length  an  ingenious  parallel  between 
Brahminism  and  Roman  Catholicism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Buddhism  and 
Protestantism  on  the  other;  relates 
the  biography  of  Sakya-muni,  and 
treats  of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of 
Buddhism,  and  of  the  Karma  and 
Nirvana.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  The  Buddhist,  when  he  says  that 
Nirvana  is  nothing,  means  simply  that 
it  is  no  thing  f  •  •  •  that  it  is  the  op- 
posite of  all  we  know,  the  contradic- 
tion of  what  we  call  life  now  ;  a  state 
so  sublime,  so  wholly  different  from 
any  thing  we  know  or  can  know  now, 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  nothing 
to  us.  The  points  of  contact  be- 
tween Buddhism  and  Christianity 
are  found  to  be  the  doctrines  of  per- 
sonal salvation,  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, and  of  Nirvana,  interpreted 
to  mean  "  The  absolute,  eternal  world, 
beyond  time  and  space." 

Chapter  V.  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  describes 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  tells  the  little 
that  is  known  about  Zoroaster,  and 
discusses  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
quotes  passages  from  the  Zend-Avesta, 
and  treats  of  the  later  development 
of  the  Parsi  system  in  the  Bunde- 
hesch,  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Zend-Avesta  to  that 
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of  the  Vedas.  The  points  of  contact 
of  this  system  and  Christianity  are 
found  to  be  the  doctrine  of  angels 
and  devils,  the  worship  only  of  the 
Unseen,  and  the  practical  view  of  life 
as  a  battle  between  right  and  wrong. 

Chapter  VI.  describes  some  features 
of  Egyptian  civilization,  its  ritual 
and  its  theology,  discusses  the  sources 
of  this  theology,  and  examines  the 
meaning  of  the  gods  of  the  three 
orders.  The  connection  of  this 
mighty  religious  system  of  Egypt 
with  Christianity  is  traced  in  some 
points  of  ritual,  and  in  doctrines 
which  materially  influenced  the  form 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Atonement.  The 
mystical  theology  and  mystical  devo- 
tion of  Egypt  are  said  to  be  yet  at 
work  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
the  permanent  lesson  of  this  ancient 
religion  for  the  modern  world  is  shown 
to  be  "  the  recognition  of  the  Divine 
in  nature." 

Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.  describe 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  gods 
worshipped  by  each,  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  their  religions,  and 
the  thought  of  their  philosophers 
thereon.  The  points  of  contact  be- 
tween Greek  culture  and  Christianity 
are  shown  to  be,  the  idea  of  an  imma- 
nent God,  and  of  man  as  teachable, 
the  conception  of  duty,  and  of  inspi- 
ration. The  relation  of  the  Boman 
religion  to  Christianity  is  shown  to 
consist  in  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  and  in  the  legal 
character  of  the  scholastic  theology, 
which  were  the  bequest  of  the  former 
to  the  latter,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Christianity  has  succeeded  in 
"  bestowing  on  Western  Europe  a 
religion  of  love  and  inspiration." 

Chapter  IX.  describes  the  land  and 
the  race  which  held  the  Scandinavian 
religion,  illustrates  its  mythology  by 


extracts  from  the  elder  and  from  the 
prose  Edda,  describes  the  worship 
and  the  character  and  institutions 
of  the  Northmen,  and  gives  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  their  conversion 
to  Christianity.  They  are  shown  to 
have  furnished  to  Christianity  the 
elements  of  character  out  of  which 
Protestantism  was  born. 

In  Chapter  X.  is  an  admirable 
sketch  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessive forms  of  Judaism  from  Abra- 
ham through  Moses,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, to  the  prophets.  Monotheism 
is  shown  to  be  its  legacy  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Chapter  XL  gives  a  careful  account 
of  the  life  of  Mohammed,  speaks 
more  briefly  of  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  his  followers,  and  dwells 
on  Pal  grave's  criticism  of  Mohamme- 
dan theology.  Mohammedanism  is 
denned  to  be  a  relapse  from  Chris- 
tianity to  a  lower  level,  going  back, 
however,  "to  pick  up  something 
which  had  been  dropped,"  —  the  doc- 
trine of  the  simple  unity  of  God. 

Of  these  successive  studies,  those 
of  the  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman, 
the  Scandinavian  and  the  Jewish  re- 
ligions will  seem  to  most  readers  the 
most  satisfactory.  There  is  some- 
thing so  foreign  to  our  Western 
thought  in  the  systems  of  the  fur- 
ther East,  that  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  render  them  attractive 
or  gracious,  in  the  condensed  state- 
ment which  alone  is  here  possible ; 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  their 
philosophical  side. 

Characteristic  sentences  do  not 
fail,  in  these  chapters,  to  prove  that 
the  author  is  not  overlaid  by  the 
compiler. 

Thus  he  criticises  the  great  Chi- 
nese teacher :  "  The  works  of  Con- 
fucius and  his  commentators  are  as 
level  as  the  valley  of  their  great 
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river,  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which 
the  tide  ascends  for  four  hundred 
miles."  So,  too,  he  well  says,  "  All 
the  vast  range  of  Egyptian  wisdom 
has  gone,  and  disappeared  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  for  it  was  a  re- 
ligion of  the  priests,  who  kept  the 
truth  to  themselves,  and  did  not  ven- 
ture to  communicate  it  to  the  people. 
It  was  only  priestcraft;  and  priest- 
craft, like  all  other  craft,  carries  in 
itself  the  principle  of  death.  Only 
truth  is  immortal,  —  open,  frank, 
manly  truth.  Confucius  was  true ; 
he  did  not  know  much,  but  he  told 
all  he  knew.  Buddha  told  all  he 
knew.  Moses  told  all  he  heard.  So 
they  and  their  works  continue,  being 
built  on  faith  in  men.  But  the  vast 
fabric  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  its  deep 
theologies,  its  mysterious  symbolism, 
its  majestic  art,  its  wonderful  science, 
remain  only  as  its  mummies  remain, 
and  as  its  tombs  remain,  an  enigma 
exciting  and  baffling  our  curiosity, 
but  not  adding  to  our  real  life." 

Here  also  is  a  paragraph  which 
very  delicately  reveals  the  secret  of 
one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  Greek 
myths.  "  Aphrodite,  Beauty,  was 
the  last  child  of  the  heavens,  and 
yet  born  from  the  ocean.  Beauty  is 
not  the  daughter  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  but  of  the  heavens  and  the 
ocean.  The  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  sky,  the  tints  of  dawn,  the  ten- 
derness of  clouds,  unite  with  the  toss 
and  curve  of  the  wave  in  creating 
Beauty.  The  beauty  of  outline  ap- 
pears in  the  sea,  that  of  light  and 
color  in  the  sky." 

We  have  thus  far  omitted  to  speak 
of  the  introductory  and  closing  chap- 
ters, which  treat  immediately  of  the 
relations  between  Christianity  and 
the  religions  described.  It  is  in  these, 
however,  that  what  musicians  would 
call  the  motive  of  Dr."  Clarke's  book 


is  more  fully  developed.  His  philos- 
ophy of  religions  herein  set  forth 
may  be  summed  up  as  consisting  of 
two  grand  principles.  The  first  is, 
that  God  lights  every  man  that 
comes  into  the  world  with  some  in- 
spiration from  himself.  Inspiration, 
therefore,  is  universal ;  and  the  fact 
that  a  religion  exists,  and  is  able  to 
satisfy  even  in  part  the  human  souls 
whom  God  created,  proves  that  that 
religion  must  have  in  it  elements  of 
truth.  The  second  principle  is,  that 
while  all  other  religions  are  ethnic, 
containing  within  themselves  limita- 
tions which  confine  them  within  the 
boundaries  of  particular  races  of 
mankind,  Christianity  is  catholic, 
capable  of  taking  up  into  itself  all 
these  races,  and  destined  ultimately 
to  become  the  universal  religion. 
The  reason  of  this  catholicity  is  thus 
stated  :  — 

"One  great  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  all  other  religions  is 
in  this  pleroma,  or  fulness  of  life 
which  it  possesses,  and  which,  to  all 
appearance,  came  from  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Christianity  is  often  said  to 
be  diiferenced  from  ethnic  religions 
in  other  ways.  They  are  natural  re- 
ligions :  it  is  revealed.  They  are 
natural :  it  is  supernatural.  They 
are  human :  it  is  divine.  But  all 
truth  is  revealed  truth ;  it  all  comes 
from  God ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
ethnic  religions  contain  truth,  they 
also  are  revelations.  Moreover,  the 
supernatural  element  is  to  be  found  in 
all  religions  ;  for  inspiration,  in  some 
form,  is  universal.  All  great  births 
of  time  are  supernatural,  making  no 
part  of  the  nexus  of  cause  and  effect. 
How  can  you  explain  the  work  of 
Confucius,  of  Zoroaster,  of  the 
Buddha,  of  Mohammed,  out  of  the 
existing  state  of  society,  and  the 
educational  influences  of  their  time  ? 
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All  such  great  souls  are  much  more 
the  makers  of  their  age  than  its  re- 
sult; they  are  imponderable  elements 
in  civilization,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  tiling  outside  of  themselves. 
Nor  can  we  urge  the  distinction  of 
human  and  divine  ;  for  there  is  a  di- 
vine element  in  all  ethnic  religions, 
and  a  broadly  human  element  in 
Christianity.  Jesus  is  as  much  the 
representative  of  human  nature  as 
he  is  the  manifestation  of  God.  He 
is  the  Son  of  man,  no  less  than  the 
Son  of  God. 

"  One  great  fact  which  makes  a 
broad  distinction  between  other  reli- 
gions and  Christianity  is  that  they  are 
ethnic,  and  it  is  catholic.  They  are 
the  religions  of  races  and  nations, 
limited  by  these  lines  of  demarcation, 
by  the  bounds  which  God  has  before- 
hand appointed.  Christianity  is  a 
catholic  religion:  it  is  the  religion  of 
the  human  race.  It  overflows  all 
boundaries,  recognizes  no  limits,  be- 
longs to  man  as  man.  And  this  it 
does,  because  of  the  fulness  of  its 
life,  which  it  derives  from  its  head 
and  fountain,  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
dwells  the  fulness  both  of  godhead 
and  of  manhood. 

"It  is  true  that  the  great  mission- 
ary work  of  Christianity  has  long 
been  checked.  It  does  not  now  con- 
vert whole  nations.  Heathenism, 
Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  Brah- 
minism,  Buddhism,  stand  beside  it 
unmoved.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
check  ? 

"The  catholicity  of  the  gospel  was 
born  out  of  its  fluent  and  full  life. 
It  was  able  to  convert  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  afterwards  Goths, 
Vandals,  Lombards,  Franks,  Scandi- 
navians, because  it  came  to  them,  not 
as  a  creed,  but  as  a  life.  But  neither 
Roman  Catholics  nor  Protestants 
have  had  these  large  successes  since 


the  Middle  Ages.  Instead  of  a  life, 
Christianity  became  a  church  and  a 
creed.  When  this  took  place,  it 
gradually  lost  its  grand  missionary 
power.  It  no  longer  preached  truth, 
but  doctrine;  no  longer  communi- 
cated life,  but  organized  a  body  of 
proselytes  into  a  rigid  church.  Party 
spirit  took  the  place  of  the  original 
missionary  spirit.  .Even  the  major- 
ity of  the  German  tribes  was  con- 
verted by  Arian  missionaries,  and 
orthodoxy  has  not  the  credit  of  that 
last  grand  success  of  Christianity. 
The  conversion  of  seventy  millions 
of  Chinese  in  our  own  day  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  was  not  the  work 
of  Catholic  or  Protestant  missiona- 
ries, but  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Church  and  the  creed  are  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  this  failure.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  partially  arrested  in 
its  natural  development,  first  by  the 
Papal  Church,  and  secondly  by  the 
too  rigid  creeds  of  orthodoxy. 

"  If  the  swarming  myriads  of  India 
and  Mongolia  are  to  be  converted  to 
Christianity,  it  must  be  done  by  re- 
turning to  the  original  methods.  We 
must  begin  by  recognizing  and  ac- 
cepting the  truth  they  already  pos- 
sess. We  must  be  willing  to  learn 
of  them,  in  order  to  teach  them. 
Comparative  theology  will  become 
the  science  of  missions  if  it  help  to 
show  to  Christians  the  truth  and 
good  in  the  creeds  outside  of  Chris- 
tendom. For  to  the  Church  and  to  its 
sects,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  world, 
applies  the  saying,  '  He  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased,  but  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 

Of  course,  this  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion will  meet  with  objectors  on 
two  sides.  The  bigots  for  special 
forms  of  Christianity  will  object  to 
it  that  it  makes  too  little  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  allowing  any 
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validity  to  other  modes  of  faith ;  and 
the  bigots  against  Christianity  will 
object  that  it  makes  too  much  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  assuming  its 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest. 

Nevertheless,  we  strongly  believe 
that  Dr.  Clarke's  fundamental  posi- 
tions will  remain,  and  will  be  more 
and  more  confirmed  by  further  re- 
sults in  the  study  of  the  science  of 
comparative  theology.  The  Chris- 
tian church  will  only  be  returning  to 
'  its  first  principles,  in  recognizing  the 
truth  which  God  has  given  even  to 
the  poorest  of  his  children  in  spiritual 
possessions. 

This  view  affirms  the  supernatural 
relation  of  God  to  his  children,  in 
different  measures,  but  always  above 
nature,  —  the  spiritual  world  coming 
down  and  touching  the  natural  world  : 
it  denies  only  h  is  ^w£ranatural  relation 
to  them,  a  relation  which  has  often  been 
erroneously  held,  even  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  be  equivalent  to  super- 
naturalism.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
denial  of  the  specially  inspired  quali- 
ty of  Christianity.  In  fact,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pleroma  directly  implies 
such  special  inspiration. 

Those  who  argue  that  such  a  sci- 
ence as  this  can  only  be  studied  ana- 
tomically may  fairly  be  reminded 
that  it  is  also  a  scientific  way  of 
studying  a  living  organism,  to  observe 
it  when  its  bones  are  clothed  with 
flesh  and  blood.  This  is  the  method 
which  Dr.  Clarke  prefers.  True,  he 
approaches  other  religions  as  a  Chris- 
tian student,  but  not  in  any  partisan 
spirit ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  key 
which  his  Christianity  gives  him  un- 
locks all  the  chambers  of  faith  in 
which  the  races  of  the  world  have 
dwelt,  shall  he  not  use  it  ? 

A  treatise  going  over  so  great  an 
extent  of  ground,  no  less  than  the 


thought  of  all  humanity,  except  the 
savage  races,  on  the  most  important 
subjects  and  the  most  subtle  specula- 
tions, cannot  fail  to  be  liable  to  criti- 
cism on  some  points.  Nor  does  it 
claim  to  be  a  final  statement  on  the 
theme  to  which  it  is  offered  as  a 
modest  contribution.  It  will  be  easy 
for  critics  to  pick  out  for  objection 
points  of  detail  in  so  large  a  treat- 
ment. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  Nirvana  (p.  163)  is 
arbitrary  and  without  support.  But 
this  is  to  ignore  the  opinion  of  schol- 
ars worthy  of  respect  who  at  least 
authorize  Dr.  Clarke's  view.  So, 
too,  the  resemblance  which  he  finds 
between  the  Christian  view  and  the 
pantheism  of  Brahminism,  though  it 
may  seem  surprising,  is  largely  borne 
out  by  the  express  statements  of 
Paul,  and  of  the  great  spiritual  teach- 
ers of  the  church,  who  have  always 
firmly  held  the  truth  that  is  in  pan- 
theism. 

A  further  completeness  would  be 
given  to  the  work,  if  some  supple-/ 
mentary  chapters  could  be  incorpo- 
rated in  it,  comparing  Christianity 
with  those  savage  forms  of  belief 
whose  rudiments  of  faith  have  recent- 
ly been  so  interestingly  described  by 
Mr.  Tylor  in  his  "Primitive  Culture." 
It  would  also  be  a  material  aid  to 
readers  who  are  just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  such  studies,  if  Dr.  Clarke 
would  add,  in  the  next  edition  to  his 
list  of  works  consulted,  a  sort  of  cata- 
logue raisonnee  which  should  enable 
such  persons  to  map  out  systematic 
courses  of  intelligent  study  in  the 
wide  fields  to  which  he  invites  them. 

We  welcome  this  noble  book  for 
its  scholarly  sheaf  of  knowledge,  but 
yet  more  for  its  generous,  comprehen- 
sive, truth-loving  spirit. 
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RACES  have  their  gifts  and  their  limitations.  With  some,  as  with 
the  Greeks,  Art  reaches  perfection  ;  with  others  it  amounts  to  a  frac- 
tion of  a  great  whole,  —  a  niche  within  the  temple  ;  and  we  feel  a 
French,  an  Italian,  a  German,  or  a  Japanese  work  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  pure  truth,  by  the  flavor  of  their  several  nationalities.  In  the 
main,  they  do  what  they  can  do,  and  not  much  beyond.  Least  of  all 
can  they  do  it  by  trying  hard.  Taine  has  admirably  stated,  in  his 
several  books  on  Art,  how  in  each  country  Art  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  its  life,  the  flower  that  overtops  all  the  ruder  leaves,  which 
with  the  stem  but  bear  this  quintessence  into  the  sky  to  be  loved  and 
admired  of  men.  It  is  never  truer  than  when  most  national. 

A  great  many  fine  things  are  said,  nowadays,  on  this  matter, 
mostly  true,  and  connecting  art-development  with  the  various  threads 
of  emigration,  and  giving  the  conquest  of  the  arts  chiefly  to  the 
Aryan  race.  A  most  striking  illustration  from  the  far  past,  herald- 
ing with  faintest  dawn-shine  the  meridian  splendors  of  the  future, 
can  be  seen  by  any  one  in  the  British  Museum.  It  appears  that  a 
French  gentleman,  having  found  on  his  estate  a  cave  filled  with 
various  fossil  relics,  offered  them  to  his  own  government.  That  gov- 
ernment, generally  so  quick  to  profit  by  any  thing  which  can 
extend  its  art  treasures,  here  delayed  so  long  that  fortunate  Eng- 
land obtained  the  prize.  There  a  portion  of  the  cave-relics,  preserved 
as  in  situ,  are  shut  in  a  glass  case,  looking  through  which  one  sees,  as 
found,  a  bone.  That  bone  is  the  horn  of  the  reindeer,  upon  which  a 
pre-everything  artist  has  etched  the  flying  figure  of  a  reindeer  itself. 
No  intelligent  eye  can  fail  to  understand  this  boundless  hint  of  the 
future,  and  distinguish  its  difference  from  the  efforts  like  it  done  by 
the  eternal  childhood  of  the  savage  races. 

In  the  work  called  "  L'Homme  Fossile  "  is  engraved  an  etching 
from  another  bone.  That  represents,  with  great  spirit,  a  mastodon 
plunging,  and  at  full  speed,  from  the  chase,  and  rearing,  what  even 
Dr.  Warren  did  not  know  he  possessed,  his  mane,  in  terror.  The 
drawing  on  his  slate  by  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  idiots  in  South  Boston 
is  not  more  marked  in  its  limitation  than  is  the  savage  outline  as 
compared  with  these  free  suggestive  Aryan  designs. 
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What  shall  we  say  of  American  art  and  its  future?  Bartolini 
always  predicted  for  us  a  brilliant  one,  because  we  are  not  encum- 
bered by  the  spoils  of  time,  — our  Muse,  like  the  Roman  girl,  buried 
under  the  thousand  bronze  bucklers  of  the  past.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  here  commingling,  as  in  a  vast  basin,  the  streams  of  all  the  races, 
the  electricity  intertwining  in  a  thousand  rivulets  from  all  European 
bloods.  Who  can  say  what  sparks,  bright  with  new  power,  may  not 
be  struck  from  their  collision  ?  And  one  of  the  influences  which 
Taine  always  counts  in  the  art-history  of  a  race,  the  climate,  is  here 
a  new  one,  stimulating  and  exhausting  all  the  human  possibilities 
within  us.  So  that  now,  provincials  as  we  are,  we  may  have  an 
art-history  of  our  own.  Till  now  our  English  clumsiness  sticks  to 
us,  and  we  are  but  children,  babbling  of  Sir  Joshua  and  Wilkie,  when 
haply  we  may  yet  have  something  as  good  of  our  own. 

This  weaning  and  oscillation  from  the  parent-stock  is  strikingly 
shown  by  our  relish  of  works  from  across  the  Channel.  As  our  phy- 
sicians gave  up  the  training  of  England  for  that  of  Paris,  so  a  kind  of 
distaste  even  of  English  methods  of  art,  and  the  keenest  enjoyment  of 
that  of  the  best  French  school,  has  of  late  come  about.  An  American 
lady  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  ideal  figure  for  whom  the  French 
modiste  slaves  and  dreams ;  and  so,  perhaps,  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
a  relish  of  the  beautiful  works  of  the  best  Frenchmen  more  enjoyed 
than  here.  We  are  of  their  academy,  and  are  proud  to  send  our 
children  to  their  schooling. 

But  here  is  the  point  for  which  we  have  written  this  article.  It 
can  absolutely  be  shown  that  the  method  of  the  French,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  European  nations,  is  the  best.  The  question  is, 
how  to  apply  it  here.  In  some  degree,  that  method  is  so  commingled 
with  the  facts  and  beauties  of  French  nature,  that,  in  some  cases,  in 
the  effort  to  bring  away  the  true  method,  they  export  French  atmos- 
phere, French  nature,  and  French  figures  as  well.  That  is  about 
where  we  are.  On  the  one  side,  an  untra veiling  crowd  of  hopeful 
young  artists,  seeing  their  own  unschooled  ways  neglected  for  these 
happy  men  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Troyon  and  Lambinet,  in 
their  opinion  somewhat  caricaturing  our  native  scenery,  are  not  con- 
tent. Their  friends  of  the  press  bark  and  bite  up  and  down  the 
columns  Of  the  art-articles  of  our  evening  papers,  and  foment  the 
quarrel.  They  call  this  good  method  of  the  French  "  Frenchy,"  and 
are  wrong  ;  and  complain  that  an  American  elm,  as  painted  by  their 
rivals,  looks  like  a  French  oak,  and  they  are  right.  They  must  really 
understand  that  the  clever  men  have  all  gone  over  with  adhesion  to 
the  method  of  the  best  French  painters.  They  must  not  fight 
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against  it,  for  it  is  good.  They  must  themselves  learn  its  genuine 
base,  at  one  with  Nature's,  and  emulate,  instead  of  depreciating,  the 
travelled  student.  Still,  it  is  most  natural  and  excusable  that  all 
this  should  be.  When  we  have  a  stately  and  towering  school  of  our 
own,  based  upon  the  good  landscape  and  figure-methods  of  France, 
and  with  an  American  use  of  American  materials,  all  will  be  recon- 
ciled. In  the  good  time  coming,  some  Raphael,  of  whom  Allston 
was  the  herald,  —  Allston,  with  his  eclecticism  from  all  the  excellent  in 
the  past,  with  his  deep  and  subtle  color,  and  his  moral  elevation, — that 
Raphael,  or  that  Claude,  when  come,  will  see  all  these  little  animosi- 
ties hushed  about  his  feet,  amid  the  pride  and  exultation  of  a  univer- 
sal welcome. 


In  this  Washington  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  we  are  able  to 
print  Mr.  Greenough's  study  of  his  character  in  his  face  ;  and  to 
add  to  it  Mr.  Williams's  account  of  the  original  mask,  and  the  other 
representations.  See  pages  221-4  of  this  number. 


THE  WAGNER  FESTIVAL  IN  BER- 
LIN. 

APRIL-MAY,  1871. 

To  those  pledged,  in  admiration 
and  respect,  to  the  "  music  of  the  fu- 
ture," the  chief  musical  event  of  the 
year  1871  is,  undoubtedly,  Wagner's 
artistic  visit  to  Berlin.  Accounts  of 
its  principal  incidents  have  appeared 
in  the  leading  musical  journals  ;  but, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  none  of  them 
were  calculated  perfectly  to  satisfy 
the  master's  friends,  or  to  present  the 
festival  in  its  full  and  true  propor- 
tions to  his  opponents.  We  are 
therefore  impelled  to  attempt,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  to  supply  details 
hitherto  wanting,  and  so  to  combine 
them  with  such  as  have  already  been 
reported,  as  that  the  American  public 
may  obtain  an  harmonious  and  cohe- 
rent view  of  the  whole. 

The  news  of  Wagner's  purpose  to 
visit  Berlin  first  became  known  in 
that  city  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
and  musical  circles,  long  compara- 


tively dull  in  consequence  of  the  all- 
absorbing  interest  of  the  war,  at 
once  displayed  an  activity,  which,  by 
the  time  Wagner  arrived,  had  awak- 
ened a  general  public  anticipation 
and  curiosity. 

The  Musicians'  Union  of  Berlin 
(numbering  seven  hundred  profes- 
sional musicians)  prepared  to  tender 
him  an  artistic  greeting  in  the  form 
of  a  matinee,  given  by  a  select  or- 
chestra composed  of  about  one  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Union.  The 
first  rehearsal  took  place  April  23. 
Professor  Julius  Stern,  an  accom- 
plished conductor  of  wide-spread 
reputation,  prefaced  the  business  of 
this  meeting,  as  orchestral  director, 
with  a  few  words  of  gratification  at 
the  readiness  with  which  the  artists 
present  had  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices for  the  purpose  of  tendering 
the  poet-composer  of  "  Tannhaiiser," 
"  Lohengrin,"  &c.,  an  appropriate  wel- 
come to  the  imperial  city,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  assurance  that  they  would 
assist  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in 
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the  endeayor  to  offer  their  guest   an 
ovation  that  would  really  gratify  him.  ' 

Wagner  arrived  April  25,  but,  in 
accordance  with  his  request,  the  com- 
plimentary matinee  was  postponed 
until  the  30th;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  delivered  before  the  members 
of  the  Musical  Union  an  academic 
oration  upon  "  The  Destination  of  the 
Opera,"  which  won  applause,  even 
from  many  reputed  opponents  of  his 
theories.  This  event  was  followed 
by  a  complimentary  entertainment  at 
the  Hotel  de  Rome,  on  April  29,  at 
which  were  present  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  gentlemen,  repre- 
senting all  spheres  of  art,  plastic, 
poetic,  and  musical.  The  address  of 
greeting  on  this  occasion  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  W.  Tappert,  the  ingeni- 
ous author  of  "  Musical  Studies,"  &c., 
and  was  in  substance  as  follows  :  — 

"Germany  has  just  ended  victori- 
ously a  struggle  which  for  centuries 
she  has  carried  on  with  her  Romanic 
neighbors.  May  the  contest  which 
has  long  raged  between  German  and 
Romanic  music  now  also  come  to  an 
end !  This  contest  turns  upon  the 
question,  'Should  truthfulness  of 
expression,  or  euphony,  be  the  high- 
est principle  in  music  ?  '  On  the  one 
side,  the  best  men  of  the  nation  have 
ever  been  found ;  on  the  other,  the 
multitude.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
struggle  between  opposing  principles, 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  our  day 
with  greater  bitterness  than  at  any 
previous  period,  is  at  last  finished. 
May  the  present  fleeting  hours  leave 
behind  them  more  than  a  pleasant 
remembrance  for  all  who  participate 
in  this  festival,  and  may  they  im- 
plant the  seeds  of  an  enduring  rec- 
onciliation between  the  opponents ! 
This  should  be  accomplished  here, 
in  the  centre  of  the  new  empire,  but 
which,  musically  speaking,  is  at  pres- 


ent a  Babel,  where  every  musical  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  and  where  the 
disciples  of  the  German  principle 
often  would  fain  hang  their  harps  on 
the  willows,  while  their  opponents 
would  apparently  prefer  to  see  the 
harpers  themselves  hung  there.  I 
greet  this  day  as  the  beginning  of  a 
better  time.  Our  efforts  find  their 
expression  in  two  names,  the  bearers 
of  which  declared  war  against  every 
thing  Romanic,  —  WEBER  and 
WAGNER!  They  remind  us  that 
the  future  of  our  music  rests  on  two 
supports,  diligence  and  courage.  Let 
us  then  firmly  resolve  to  do  and  dare, 
and  as  our  ancestors  in  their  assem- 
blies clashed  their  swords  together  in 
token  of  assent,  so  let  us  chime  our 
glasses  with  the  cry,  l  — 

"Ein  Hoch  dom  unablassig  Webenden, 

Dem  Fleissigsten  von  alien  ucbenden. 

Ein  Hoch  dera  alles  Ueborragendcn, 

Ein  donnernd  Hoch  dom  kiihnen  Wagenden !  " 

Wagner's  reply  was  in  earnest, 
heartfelt  words,  which  placed  the 
company  entirely  en  rapport  with 
himself;  and  the  evening  passed  away 
in  toasts,  replies,  and  delightful  so- 
cial intercourse. 

On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  the 
matinee  of  welcome  was  given  in  the 
Sing-Akademie.  The  audience  was 
composed  exclusively  of  invited 
guests,  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  an 
indication  of  the  general  interest  felt 
in  cultivated  circles,  that  within  for- 
ty-eight hours  of  the  matinee,  nearly 
five  thousand  written  applications 
for  cards  of  admission  were  handed 
in  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Musicians'  Union. 

The  programme  iconsisted  of  a  po- 

1  We  translate,  italicizing  the  puns  which  adorn 
the  original :  — 

A  health  to  the  tireless  weavers  ! 

And  to  all  industrious  lives. 

A  health  to  all  true  great  ones, 

A  tkundering  health  to  him  who  dares  ! 
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etic  address  by  Dohm,  recited  by  the 
celebrated  dramatic  artist  and  vocalist 
Mme.  Zachmann  Wagner  (the  com- 
poser's niece),  and  also  of  two  of 
Wagner's  own  compositions,  "An 
Overture  to  Faust,"  and  the  "  Festi- 
val March  "  from  Tannhaiiser.  Pro- 
fessor Julius  Stern  led  the  former, 
and  Music-director  Thadewelt  the 
latter.  As  Wagner  entered  the 
hall,  accompanied  by  Music-director 
Weitzmann,  the  whole  audience  rose, 
and  united  their  cheers  to  the  fan- 
fare of  the  orchestra.  The  emotion 
with  which  Mme.  Zachmann  Wagner 
delivered  the  eloquent  address  of 
welcome,  and  the  fire  and  spirit  of 
the  orchestral  rendering  of  the  musi- 
cal selections,  were  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. The  enthusiasm  was  unbound- 
ed, and  the  applause  burst  forth  in 
storms.  As  the  performance  con- 
cluded, Wagner  went  up  on  to  the 
stage  ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  in  turn  led  his 
music,  and  also  to  the  performers,  he 
expressed  to  them  with  visible  emo- 
tion his  sincere  thanks  for  their  wel- 
come, which,  he  said,  was  the  highest 
artistic  honor  that  had  ever  been 
conferred  upon  him,  and  one  such  as 
he  had  never  anticipated.  He  lav- 
ished praises  upon  the  orchestra ;  and. 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  conducting 
such  a  splendid  band  of  performers, 
he  readily  acceded  to  the  request 
that  he  would  lead  one  piece,  and 
begged  the  privilege  of  directing  a 
repetition  of  his  "  Overture  to 
Faust." 

The  audience  was  enraptured  with 
this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs ;  for 
Wagner's  genius  as  a  director  had 
been  so  universally  admitted,  and  so 
highly  extolled  since  his  Vienna  con- 
certs, in  1865,  that  it  was  known 
to  everybody  by  reputation,  and  all 
were  eager  to  become  acquainted 


with  their  guest  in  his  directorial 
capacity. 

Wagner  addressed  in  an  undertone 
a  word  or  two  to  the  orchestra,  raised 
his  baton,  —  and  then  the  "  Overture 
to  Faust"  began  to  come  home  to 
his  auditors  like  a  new  revelation. 
The  interpretation  varied  in  several 
respects  from  the  one  we  had  first 
heard.  The  orchestra  seemed  sud- 
denly to  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  work,  and,  following  carefully 
their  new  leader's  nervously  exact 
signals,  they  no  longer  played,  but 
fairly  declaimed,  the  composition ! 
While  the  hall  still  resounded  with 
the  tumultuous  applause  that  re- 
warded this  most  thrilling  perform- 
ance, Wagner  renewed  his  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  orchestra, 
the  audience,  Music-director  Thade- 
welt, and  Prof.  Stern,  whose  inter- 
pretation of  the  overture,  he  declared, 
met  with  his  unqualified  approval, 
although,  disliking  stereotyped  per- 
formances, he  himself  had  departed 
from  it. 

The  events  of  the  morning  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  present ;  and,  long  after  the 
stage  had  been  left  entirely  vacant, 
numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  to  be  seen  gathered  around  the 
composer,  or  congregated  in  little 
groups  in  all  parts  of  the  hall,  re- 
calling with  delight  the  various  inci- 
dents of  the  occasion,  and  apparently 
reluctant  to  leave  the  scene  of  such  a 
rare  ovation.  Not  only  the  musical 
laity,  but  also  many  of  those  who  have 
misapprehended,  or  even  taken  offence 
at  some  features  of  Wagner's  produc- 
tivity as  an  essayist  and  critic  (since  he 
has  made  fewer  concessions  to  recog- 
nized authorities  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  advocacy,  defence,  and 
pursuit  of  his  ideal,  than  has  any 
other  living  composer  or  author), 
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shared,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  thf 
enthusiasm  of  his  avowed  admirers 
among  professional  musicians. 

But  far  from  allaying  the  eager 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  public, 
this  matinee  only  heightened  both, 
and  rendered  every  one  impatient  in 
the  highest  degree  for  the  grand  con- 
cert which  Wagner  was  about  to  give 
in  the  Opera  House,  in  behalf  of  the 
"  King  William  Association  "  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  soldiers.  We  had 
indeed  witnessed  the  author  of  "  Con- 
cerning the  Art  of  Directing "  con- 
duct one  of  his  own  impassioned  com- 
positions with  an  army  of  virtuosi 
under  his  lead ;  still  it  had  been  a 
purely  impromptu  performance,  and 
in  the  Opera  House  he  was  to  direct 
an  orchestra  carefully  disciplined  be- 
forehand by  himself.  All  distinctions 
with  regard  to  place  were,  for  once, 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  general  rush 
for  tickets,  many  representatives  of 
the  higher  circles  of  Berlin  society  oc- 
cupying regions  two  or  three  tiers  above 
their  accustomed  zone,  the  parquet. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine from  which  point  of  view,  the 
artistic  or  the  social,  this  concert  pos- 
sessed the  greater  significance.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress ;  the  Princess 
Frederick  Charles  and  her  daughters; 
Tansig,  the  "  hero  pianist ;  "  1  Joa- 
chim, the  "  king  of  violinists ; "  Weitz- 
mann,  the  most  distinguished  pupil 
and  successor,  as  theorist,  of  Moritz 
Hauptmann  ;  the  composers  and  di- 
rectors Max  Bruch,  Eckert,  Stern, 
&c. ;  the  music-loving  and  Wagner- 
admiring  American  Minister,  Ban- 
croft ;  Lepsius,  the  world-renowned 
Egyptologist, — these  are  but  few  of 
the  many  names  which  we  might 
mention  to  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  audience  assembled  in  the  brilliant 
auditorium  on  that  eventful  evening. 
>  Since  writing  the  above,  alas  I  dead. 


Sovereigns,  noblemen,  diplomatists, 
statesmen,  scholars,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, authors,  composers,  musical  and 
plastic  artists,  —  all  were  drawn 
thither  by  the  magnetism  of  the  ge- 
nius of  the  philosophic  poet-composer 
who  has  turned  the  operatic  world 
upside  down  by  his  doctrines ;  truly, 
a  most  striking  and  wonderful  example 
of  one-man  power  ! 

Nor  did  the  event  fall  below  the 
high  expectations  of  the  public. 
What  we  then  listened  to  in  the 
way  of  tone-combinations,  effect, 
colors,  &c.,  is  just  as  indescribable 
since,  as  it  was  inconceivable  before 
that  evening.  The  programme  com- 
prised Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony, 
and  four  compositions  by  Wagner,  — 
the  new  "  Emperor's  March,"  the 
"  Introduction  to  Lohengrin,"  "  Odin's 
Departure,  and  the  Enchantment 
by  Fire,"  from  the  "Valkyria," 
and  the  finale  from  the  first  act  of 
"  Lohengrin." 

The  arrangement  of  the  stage  was 
worthy  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
similar  occasions :  a  space  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  principal  orchestra 
and  chorus  had  been  completely  cut 
off  from  the  vast  recess  behind  and 
above  the  scenes,  by  wooden  walls,  so 
that  no  sound  was  lost ;  and  its  effect 
was  quite  that  of  a  huge  sounding- 
board.  In  this  tastefully  decorated 
room  the  orchestra  was  marshalled  on 
a  rising  platform  which  occupied  the 
background  ;  while  in  the  foreground, 
the  chairs  for  the  chorus  (divided  into 
two  equal  portions,  which  sat  facing 
each  other)  extended  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  stage,  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  space  from  the  violinists' 
stands  to  the  foot-lights.  The  effect, 
both  acoustic  and  scenic,  of  this  ar- 
rangement, was  so  fine  that  we  feel 
justified  in  describing  it  thus  particu- 
larly. 
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At  about  7,  P.M.,  a  lively  commotion 
among  the  members  of  the  chorus 
and  orchestra,  assembled  on  the  stage, 
announced  the  composer's  arrival ; 
and  he  almost  immediately  mounted 
his  platform,  situated  exactly  in  the 
midst  of  the  stately  array  of  musi- 
cians. Imagine  a  man  under  medium 
height,  but  with  a  massive  head, covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  short,  iron-gray 
hair;  forehead  lofty,  broad,  and  al- 
most perpendicular ;  hinder  part  of 
the  head  round  and  very  full ;  eyes 
sharp,  deep-set,  and  earnest  in  expres- 
sion; nose  arched  and  prominent; 
lips  thin,  mouth  expressive  of  decision 
and  resolution,  and  chin  of  adaman- 
tine firmness,  indicating  a  fearless,  de- 
fiant nature.  Thus  looks  Wagner 
in  the  concert-room.  Of  the  genial 
warmheartedness  and  cordial  temper- 
ament which  are  breathed  forth  in  so 
many  of  his  compositions,  and  are 
universally  remarked  in  social  inter- 
course with  him,  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
seen.  Then  and  there  he  exercises 
upon  his  audience  only  the  cold  fas- 
cination of  a  great  artist,  conscious 
of  his  power,  and  obviously  full  of 
devout  allegiance  to  his  art.  He  is 
apparently  unemotional,  reserved,  self- 
contained,  unsympathetic.  To  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  third  section  of  Wag- 
ner's "  Beethoven,"  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  is  not  even  "  stylish," 
much  less  foppish,  in  his  dress ;  for 
he  is  well  known  to  be  terribly  con- 
sistent in  all  that  relates  to  one 
of  his  fixed  principles.  We  almost 
suspected  him  of  deriving  a  little 
(perhaps  semi-unconscious)  enjoyment 
from  the  absolute  independence  by 
virtue  of  which  he  could  stand  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  three-hours'  concert, 
with  his  back  turned  upon  the  impe- 
rial aristocracy  of  Germany,  and  with 
two- thirds  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
depending  from  a  nether  coat-pocket 


in  unabashed  assurance   before   their 
haughty  eyes. 

Wagner  directs  without  the  aid  of 
a  score.  With  every  musical  sen- 
tence committed  to  memory,  he  im- 
provises with  his  mighty  baton  each 
composition  which  he  directs ;  the  ef- 
fect being  the  same  as  when  a  Liszt 
or  a  Paganini  lays  aside  the  printed 
page,  and  recites  its  contents  immedi- 
ately from  the  soul.  Not  only  the 
concert,  but  even  the  grand  rehearsals, 
were  directed  from  memory ;  and  the 
matter-of-course  way  in  which,  with- 
out a  note  before  him,  he  would  stop 
the  orchestra  in  case  any  thing  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  call  for  a  new  be- 
ginning, seven,  ten,  or  twelve  meas- 
ures before  the  last  pause,  or  before 
the  last  measure  in  Gr  major,  E  flat, 
&c.,  as  the  case  might  be,  did  not  fail 
to  impress  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present  with  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  artist  living  whose 
soul  and  mind  are  so  thoroughly  filled 
with  music;  and,  above  all,  who  has 
his  musical  knowledge  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  will  to  the  same  degree  as 
Richard  Wagner.  If  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  Wagner  the  di- 
rector, we  could  not  do  it  better  than 
in  words  which  are  equally  applicable 
to  him  as  a  composer,  and  as  a  re- 
former in  the  sphere  of  the  opera. 
He  is  the  rarely  endowed  impersona- 
tion of  will  j  with  his  almost  super- 
human energy  of  will,  he  exercises  an 
all-subduing,  all-controlling  influence 
upon  tke  performers  within  the 
range  of  his  glance ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  what  Wagner  and  other 
even  distinguished  directors  are  able 
to  effect  with  the  self-same  band  of 
players  and  within  the  same  hour  (as 
in  the  Faust  Overture  just  described) 
is  in  no  other  way  to  be  accounted 
for.  A  single  glance  of  Wagner's, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  gestures, 
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full  of  masterly  grace,  suffices  to 
hush  the  volume  of  sound  from  a 
grand  orchestra,  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  distinctness,  into  the 
most  wondrously  delicate  pianissimo 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  hear  ; 
while  at  the  signal  for  a  fortissimo, 
as  with  a  characteristically  energetic 
motion  of  wrist  and  arm  his  baton 
flashes  in  the  air,  the  multitudinous 
voices  of  orchestra  and  chorus  burst 
forth  simultaneously  with  the  sudden, 
overpowering  crash  of  the  thunder-bolt. 
In  all  climaxes  too,  how  broadly  and 
grandly  he  distributes  and  propor- 
tions the  different  ascending  degrees 
of  volume  and  power !  With  what 
thrills  of  surprise  we  are  filled  by  the 
gradual,  yet  incessant  and  irresistible, 
rising  and  surging  and  swelling  of 
waves  upon  waves  of  sound,  until  our 
intensely  excited  pent-up  emotions 
find  liberty  and  relief  in  the  rhyth- 
mically precise  and  inexhaustibly 
rich  and  full  flood  of  harmony  at  the 
culmination.  No  wonder  that  even 
the  celebrated  anti-Wagner  critic  of 
"The  Berlin  National  Times,"  Otto 
Gumprecht,  exclaimed  in  his  review 
of  this  concert,  "  Wagner  is  a  born 
director  I " 

Both  the  public  and  the  press  were 
alike  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the 
rendering  upon  this  occasion  of 
Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony  the 
finest  in  conception  and  most  fault- 
less in  execution  that  has  ever  been 
heard  in  Berlin.  Every  instrument 
had  been  trained  into  absolute  per- 
fection by  the  indefatigable  director, 
and  a  living  soul  had  been  infused 
into  each  melodic  and  harmonic  voice. 
Who  that  was  present  can  ever  for- 
get the  indescribably  melting,  soft- 
ly penetrating,  and  sweetly  flowing 
tones,  echoes  from  fairy-land,  pro- 
duced by  the  dynamic  regulation  of 
the  horns  in  the  first  movement  of 


the  symphony,  or  the  wonderfully 
soulful  plaint  of  the  hautboy,  ex- 
quisitely phrased  and  shaded,  in  the 
short  adagio  recitative,  which  real- 
ized the  mythic  song  of  the  dying 
swan?  What  an  enjoyment  also  it 
was  to  hear  for  the  first  time  every 
note  of  the  rolling  groups  of  quavers, 
in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo,  brought 
out  clearly,  distinctly,  and  with  pre- 
cision, not  only  in  forte,  but  also  in 
the  subsequent  pianissimo.  Wagner 
had  not  hesitated  to  amend  Beetho- 
ven's instrumentation,  where  the  com- 
poser had  obviously  been  hampered 
by  the  deficiencies  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  'orchestra  of  his  day. 
The  best  testimonial  to  the  skill  and 
judgment  with  which  this  hazardous 
experiment  was  made  is  afforded  by 
the  unanimous  approval  with  which 
its  result  was  received.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  effects  in  the 
symphony  (that  of  th,e  horns  just 
spoken  of)  was  owing  entirely  to  an 
emendation  of  this  nature. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
those  of  Wagner's  own  compositions 
which  were  given  on  this  occasion  were 
rendered  with  consummate  finish, 
even  to  the  minutest  details ;  the  great 
Wagner  singer,  Franz  Eetz,  calling 
forth  thunders  of  applause  by  his 
glorious  rendering  of  the  solo  "  Odin's 
Departure."  Whoever  still  fancies 
that  it  is  impossible  to  render  Wag- 
ner's vocal  music  con  amore,  without 
ruining  both  voice  and  method, 
should  hear  this  distinguished  artist 
in  any  one  of  Wagner's  operas.  But 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  has  already 
occupied  for  eleven  years  a  leading 
position  on  the  operatic  stage  of  Ber- 
lin ;  whence,  with  occasional  vacation 
engagements,  his  reputation  has 
spread  through  all  Germany.  He  is 
equally  at  home,  and  a  favorite,  in  all 
styles  of  opera,  whether  serious  or 
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comic,  German,  French,  or  Italian. 
But  his  chief  roles  are  from  Wagner's 
works  ;  and  these  he  has  studied  with 
unwearying  diligence  and  with  mag- 
nificent results.  Judging  from  his 
solo  at  this  concert,  we  may  justly 
expect  a  remarkable  performance 
next  winter  at  the  production  in  Ber- 
lin of  the  "  Valkyria  "  entire. 

Highly  as  we  admire  "  The  Em- 
peror's March  "  when  judged  of  by 
itself,  we  are'  nevertheless  of  the 
opinion  that  the  march  form  is  an 
ungrateful  one  at  the  best ;  and  we 
regard  it  as  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  this  interesting  composi- 
tion, that  it  so  worthily  maintained 
its  place  upon  a  programme  where 
every  other  march  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  would  have  sounded,  by 
contrast,  gaudy  or  bombastic.  It 
is  certainly  unique  in  form  and  style. 
Wagner  rightly  felt  that  a  march 
constructed  from  phrases  of  eight  or 
sixteen  measures,  with  reprises,  would 
be  undignified,  and  unworthy  as 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  He  therefore",  wrote 
a  broadly-designed,  steadily-flowing 
piece,  genial,  resolute,  dignified,  and 
majestic,  as  is  the  monarch  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated  ;  while  the  rich  and 
fervent  harmonies  and  instrument- 
al combinations  in  it  manifest  the 
warmth  of  the  patriotic  emotion 
which  led  to  its  conception.  As  the 
proper  climax  of  the  work,  the  musi- 
cal symbol  of  German  reformation 
and  emancipation  —  Luther's  glori- 
ous choral,  "  A  mighty  Fortress  is 
our  God  "  —  is  introduced,  sustained 
by  brass  instruments,  while  the  strings 
unite  in  a  vigorous,  sturdy  counter- 
point, with  powerful  rhythm,  making 
a  climax  full  of  the  noblest,  most 
soul-stirring  pomp. 

But  the  music  to  "  Odin's  Depart- 
ure and  the  Enchantment  by  Fire'7 


was  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
programme.  With  what  breathless 
attention  we  followed  the  harmonies 
and  tone-colors,  alternately  tender 
and  weird,  which  there  intoxicated  our 
senses !  What  glowing,  seething, 
gleaming  waves  of  sound  fitfully  rose 
and  fell  around  the  few  artless  melodic 
notes  which,  haunted  by  the  spirit  of 
Odin's  hopeless  love,  ceaselessly  re- 
echoed from  different  regions  in  the 
orchestra,  in  phrases  now  calm  and 
noble,  as  if  illumined  by  the  mild, 
pure  light  of  the  star  of  love,  soon  to 
set  forever,  and  anon,  as  if  in  the 
ecstasy  of  despair,  "  majestically 
mournful,  like  the  roar  of  the  wind 
through  a  forest  of  pines." 

Prima  donnas  have  often  be- 
witched entire  populaces,  and  cele- 
brated "  brief  but  insane  triumphs  ;  " 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
the  page  of  musical  history  which 
records  an  ovation  to  a  composer 
such  as  Richard  Wagner  received 
upon  this  occasion.  The  warm  ap- 
plause which  followed  the  first  piece 
(u  The  Emperor's  March  ")  grew,  by 
the  time  Beethoven's  symphony  was 
ended,  into  a  storm  of  bravos.  The 
Introduction  to  Lohengrin,  "  Odin's 
Departure  and  the  Enchantment  by 
Fire,"  were  succeeded  by  almost  un- 
precedented avalanches  of  bouquets 
and  wreaths  of  choicest  flowers,  which 
shot  swiftly  through  the  air  and  fell 
at  the  composer's  feet ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  programme,  "  The  Em- 
peror's March "  was  loudly  re-de- 
manded. 

We  will  close  this  perhaps  too  long 
account  of  Wagner's  visit  to  Berlin, 
by  quoting  from  an  lt  Unmusical  Ob- 
server," who  thus  writes  to  a  Berlin 
journal  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  artist  received  the 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  its  al- 
most idolatrous  admiration  from  the 
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audience  present :  "  As  that  tu- 
multuous storm  of  jubilant  applause, 
thousand- voiced  and  insatiable,  burst 
upon  him  after  the  last  measure  of 
the  C-minor  Symphony,  —  and  later, 
after  the  introduction  to  Lohengrin 
and  the  Enchantment  by  Fire,  when 
a  rainbow-hued  cataract  of  flowers 
and  wreaths,  denser  and  richer  almost 
than  has  ever  rewarded  "  Our  Pau- 
line "  (Lucca),  —  much  more  any  di- 
rector,—  plunged  down  upon  him 
from  above,  even  then  his  calm  gravi- 
ty, the  dignity  of  the  man  of  convic- 
tions, who  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
regard  himself  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  cause  most  sacred  to  him,  never 
for  a  moment  deserted  him.  No 
smile  of  gratified  vanity  was  to  be 
Seen ;  no  kind  concessions  to  the  en- 


thusiastic demonstrations  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  from  a  soul  feigning  "  grateful 
emotion;"  and  yet  the  most  eloquent 
though  silent  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings awakened  in  such  a  moment 
were  visible  in  the  almost  impercepti- 
bly quivering  mien  and  in  the  slightly 
inclined  figure,  round  which  the  musi- 
cians crowded  with  all  the  tokens  of 
inner  agitation." —  "  The  voice  of  the 
people  has  spoken  audibly  enough. 
That  voice  is  said  to  be  the  voice  of 
God  ;  and  willingly  we  leave  it  to  the 
called  and  trusted  advocates  of  the 
opposition  party  to  combat  its  verdict 
upon  the  Titanic  work  and  genius  of 
KICHARD  WAGNER." 

ALBERT  E.  PARSONS. 

COBLENZ  ON  THE  RHINE,  July,   1871. 


llecorb  of 


BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
UNION,  AND  THE  WESTERN  FIRES. 

WHEN  the  news  of  the  great  dis- 
aster at  Chicago  reached  the  outer 
world,  people  were  bewildered  and 
horrified,  so  that  sober  thought  be- 
came almost  impossible.  Then  came 
the  intense  desire  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferers, and  with  it  such  an  outpour- 
ing of  sympathetic  charity  as  the 
world  had  probably  never  before  seen. 
Indeed,  the  sudden  development  of 
so  wide-spread  a  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  generosity  seemed  to  many 
minds  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  mischief  done  by  the  relentless 
flames.  Nearly  everybody  gave 
something  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
relief;  rich  and  poor  labored  side  by 
side;  and  the  character  of  many  a 
gift  hinted  at  depths  of  sympathy 
but  faintly  expressed  in  the  mere 
intrinsic  value  of  the  article. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  much  of  the 
charitable  work  of  the  city  was  done  ; 
and  so  much  kindliness  was  there 
made  manifest,  both  by  workers  and 
givers,  that  a  few  words  concerning 
what  the  Union  achieved  will  not 
come  amiss  to  the  readers  of  "  OLD 
AND  NEW." 

While  news  from  the  burning  city 
was  yet  coming  over  the  wires,  and  be- 
fore the  flames  had  been  extinguished, 
the  Board  of  Government  of  the 
Union  held  a  meeting,  and  decided 


to  open  the  rooms  for  the  reception  of 
gifts  for  the  sufferers.  The  next  day 
this  decision  was  made  public,  and 
contributions  began  to  arrive.  At 
first  they  came  slowly,  like  the  first 
drops  of  a  shower;  but  soon  they 
flowed  in  in  streams.  Some  people 
gave  money,  some  clothing,  and 
others  bedding.  One  man  sent  a 
bedstead,  another  gave  two  stoves, 
and  a  third  a  tent  and  poles.  Food 
was  given  also,  but  not  in  large 
quantities,  and  chiefly  in  portable 
form.  Crackers,  canned  meats  and 
soups,  "and  condensed  milk  were  the 
most  important  items  ;  and  one  firm 
of  wine-dealers  sent  a  case  of  Cali- 
fornia wine. 

At  first  the  donations  were  received 
in  a  little  room  back  of  the  reading- 
room  ;  and  a  few  young  men  were 
kept  constantly  busy,  sorting,  count- 
ing, and  packing.  Careful  lists  of 
all  articles  were  kept  as  the  packing 
went  on,  and  our  young  men  soon 
found  themselves  bewildered  by  the 
perplexing  specimens  of  female  ap- 
parel for  which  no  names  could  be 
found.  Accordingly  the  ladies  were 
called  in,  but  none  too  soon ;  for  the 
work  had  spread,  first  into  the  read- 
ing-room, and  then  into  the  recrea- 
tion-room, until  'the  habitues  of  the 
Union  were  banished,  with  their  news- 
papers, to  an  apartment  above.  The 
library  was  closed,  and  the  whole 
lower  floor  of  the  Union  given  up  to 
the  charitable  work.  One  room  was 
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devoted  to  the  "  Mending  Committee,"    Wisconsin,"  "  For  Peshtigo,"  or,  "  To 
one  to  women's  garments,  and  another    be  sent  where  most  needed." 
to  men's  clothes, 
to   forty   persons 


And  from  thirty 
soon  found  them- 
selves drawn  into  charitable  labors, 
with  material  for  work  accumulating 
faster  than  they  could  attend  to  it. 

At  quite  an  early  date  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  became  interested 
in  the  good  work,  and  began  to  send 
in    contributions,    chiefly   of  second- 
hand  clothing,    a    wagon-load    at    a 
time.       Thus    over    three    thousand 
bundles    found    their   way   into    the 
Union   rooms.     The   material    there 
gathered    together    was    sorted    and 
packed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  much 
of    it    going   to    the    mending-room, 
much  to  the  washer-woman,  and  some 
necessarily  to  the  rag-bag.     Indeed, 
some  of  the  clothing  sent  in  by  school- 
children    was     exceedingly    ragged. 
One  member  of  the  Union  who  was 
sorting    pantaloons     says    that    one 
specimen  consisted  of  two  holes   at- 
tached to   a  pair  of  suspenders.     It 
seemed  as  if  every  child  in    Boston 
felt    bound   to    give    something.     A 
teacher  wrote  that  some  of  her  schol- 
ars had   given   clothing  better  than 
they  habitually  wore  themselves  ;  and 
one  little  girl  sent  a   hat,  saying    it 
was   the   best  she  had  had   for   two 
years.      Some    of    the    schools    sent 
money  also ;  and  on  the  list  of  registers 


Many  of  these  came    from    towns 
outside  of  Boston  ;  in  fact,  the  Union 
received   contributions    from    over    a 
hundred  cities    and    villages.      Even 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire   sent   a 
goodly  number  of  packages  through 
the   agency  of  the   Union.     Most  of 
these  packages  were  opened   as  soon 
as  received,  in  order  to  learn  the  con- 
dition of  their  contents.     Many  were 
nailed  up  again  immediately,  and  sent 
as  they  came  ;  but  others  needed  care- 
ful   repacking.       During    this    work 
many  odd  and  some  interesting  arti- 
cles   were    brought    to    light.       One 
little    box  was   labelled    "Ribbands, 
for  girls  to  tie  their  hair  with."     A 
coat    was     marked     "My     wedding- 
coat."      A  little    girl    sent    her   doll, 
and  another  a  suit  of  doll's   clothes, 
each  giving,  perhaps,  the  thing  dear- 
est to  her ;  while  a  man,  who  evident- 
ly knew  the  bitterness  of  privation, 
sent    a    cigar,     "  With    the    compli- 
ments of   an  old  smoker."     A  great 
many   packages    contained   slips    of 
paper,  with  words  of  sympathy  upon 
them,   which  were    scrupulously  for- 
warded with  the   goods.     Sometimes 
these    slips   were    affixed    to   special 
articles;  as,  for  instance,  one  which 
was  pinned  to  a  pair  of  baby's  socks, 
knit    by   a   lady    totally   blind,    who 


I  find  this  entry:  "From  scholars  of    hoped  they  might  keep   some    little 


the  Bowditch  School  who  had  no 
clothes  to  give,  $7.50."  One  child 
gave  a  silver  half-dollar  which  had 
been  a  present  to  her  a  year  before ; 
and  a  little  boy  sent  two  dollars,  which 
had  slowly  accumulated,  cent  by  cent, 
in  his  tin  savings  bank.  And  on  sev- 
eral occasions  children  came  in  from 
the  street  to  give  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
cents  to  the  poor  sufferers  at  Chicago. 


feet  warm.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous eccentricities  in  the  way  of  gifts ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  supplies 
of  bedding  and  wearing  apparel,  were 
found  bundles  of  garden-seeds,  razors 
and  strops,  lung-protectors,  station- 
ery, sewing  materials,  hanks  of  twine, 
books  and  tracts,  holders,  soap,  scis- 
sors, spoons,  knives  and  forks,  horse- 
blankets,  bed-curtains,  tin- ware  and 


After  a  while  packages  began    to    crockery,  and  an  old  lady's  false  front 
arrive  labelled  "  For  Michigan,"  "  For    of  hair.     In  a  single   lot   of  goods, 
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besides  a  quantity  of  excellent  cloth- 
ing, were  found  three  packs  of  cards, 
one  Testament,  two  fluid-lamps,  a 
kerosene-lamp,  three  fans,  two  para- 
sols, an  inkstand,  a  sand-box,  and  a 
sewing-bird. 

Much  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Union  was  of  a  very  noteworthy  char- 
acter. Both  rich  and  poor  united  in 
it.  Ladies  from  the  highest  ranks  of 
society  visited  the  rooms  day  after 
day,  to  sort  and  pack  and  sew ;  while 
others,  not  so  well  able  to  give  all 
their  time,  gave  all  they  could.  Tail- 
oresses,  after  working  hard  all  day, 
would  spend  their  evenings  at  the 
Union  rooms,  sewing  for  the  sufferers 
in  the  West.  And  school-mistresses 
not  only  offered  their  services  daily, 
after  school-hours,  but  even  sacrificed 
holidays  and  half-holidays,  in  order 
to  forward  the  good  work. 

The  first  lot  of  goods  sent  to  Chi- 
cago •  from  the  Union  was  forwarded 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The 
latter  society  chartered  a  car  to  go 
through  to  the  distressed  city,  and, 
having  some  space  in  it  to  spare, 
offered  that  space  to  the  Union. 
The  kind  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
first  contributions  from  the  Union 
and  the  Association  thus  started 
together  on  the  Thursday  after  the 
fire.  The  Association  sent  chiefly 
food,  and  the  Union  clothing.  The 
goods  reached  Chicago  in  prime 
order,  went  straight  to  the  sufferers 
encamped  on  the  prairies,  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  government  officials 
engaged  in  the  distribution,  proved 
to  be  the  first  desirable  lot  of  clothes 
received  from,  any  quarter,  having 
arrived  "just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

Of  course  the  members  of  the 
Union  were  anxious  to  know  the  fate 
of  some  of  the  gifts  forwarded  by 
them ;  and  in  several  instances  their 


curiosity  was  gratified.  About  a 
week  after  the  conflagration,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Union, 
went  to  Chicago,  superintended  the 
distribution  of  some  of  the  goods, 
and  also  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
Chicago  Union,  similar  to  that  which 
he  represented.  Somewhat  later,  a 
committee  went  forward,  consisting 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Sprague,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Foote,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley; 
and  of  course  these  gentlemen  were 
able  to  say  much  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  relief  committees 
worked.  But  there  were  yet  other 
sources  of  information.  There  is  one 
interesting  instance.  Shortly  after 
the  fire,  a  lady  came  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Union,  bringing  a  package  of  baby- 
clothes.  The  bundle  contained  a 
complete  outfit,  and  the  giver  was 
anxious  that  the  whole  should  go 
together  to  some  one  baby.  Accord- 
ingly the  package  was  carefully 
labelled,  and  sent  with  the  first 
lot  forwarded.  Not  very  long  after- 
wards a  gentleman  in  Boston  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Chicago. 
The  latter,  with  his  wife,  had  been 
boarding  at  the  Sherman  House. 
Being  driven  out  by  the  flames,  they 
took  refuge  in  Lincoln  Park,  where 
the  lady  gave  birth  to  a  child.  The 
letter  closes  as  follows :  — 

"  Three  cheers  went  up  for  Boston 
from  our  little  crowd  last  night.  A 
little  bundle  of  baby-clothes  was 
brought  to  us  last  night,  with  a  label,  . 
'  From  the  Christian  Union  of  Bos- 
ton.' In  the  bundle  was  every  thing, 
even  to  a  nursing-bottle,  a  very 
acceptable  article,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  use.  God  bless  the  hands 
that  did  up  that  bundle !  a  mother 
must  have  done  it.  We  call  our 
baby  Eva  Boston,  and  we  hope  she 
may  grow  up  to  bless  the  donors  of 
her  first  outfit."  The  whole  letter 
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appeared    in    "The     Boston     Jour- 
nal." 

A  word  or  two  in  closing  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  already  done  by 
the  Union.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  work  is  still  going  on,  and  dona- 
tions arrive  daily.  Bat  up  to  date, 
in  addition  to  nearly  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  money,  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  packages 
have  been  received  and  attended  to. 
Over  seven  hundred  of  these  were 
large  boxes  and  barrels,  the  remain- 
der being  bundles,  bags,  and  baskets, 
of  various  dimensions.  In  fact,  the 
packages  >vary  in  size  and  value, 
from  a  pair  of  ragged  stockings  done 
up  in  a  bit  of  newspaper,  to  the  lar- 
gest sized  packing-case  full  of  new 
goods.  One  donation  consisted  of  a 
lot  of  second-hand  doors  and  sashes, 
to  aid  in  rebuilding.  Many  dona- 
tions of  wholly  new  clothing  were 
received,  some  wholesale  dealers  giv- 
ing very  heavily.  One  firm  sent  a 
lot  valued  at  $1,333 ;  two  others  gave 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000  each,  and 
many  more  contributed  in  smaller, 
yet  still  large  quantities. 

The  lists  kept  by  the  packers  show 
that  six  hundred  and  twenty  cases, 
most  of  them  very  large,  have  been 
filled  with  useful  goods.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  these  were  for- 
warded just  as  received,  and  of  the. 
contents  comparatively  little  is  known. 
Twenty-one  more  contained  food;  but 
the  remaining  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  cases  were  filled  with  articles 
of  which  lists  were  kept.  These 
articles  number  in  all  seventy-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  un- 
opened cases  contained  the  same 
proportionate  quantities  of  goods  as 
those  which  were  invoiced,  this  num- 
ber must  be  increased  to  over  one 
hundred  thousand,  in  order  to  repre- 


sent the  sum  total  of  pieces  sent 
through  the  Union.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  accurately  the  value  of 
these  goods.  Probably  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be 
an  undervaluation.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  there  is  clothing  enough  to  give 
more  than  six  thousand  people  a 
good  suit  apiece,  to  say  nothing  of 
large  quantities  of  bedding.  And  all 
this  was  collected  almost  without 
effort,  and  with  scarcely  any  at- 
tempt at  advertising.  People  were 
ready  to  give  without  urging;  the 
rooms  of  the  Union  were  open,  and 
the  gifts  came.  Canvassing  was  not 
necessary.  F.  W.  CLARKE. 

*#*  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win the  President  of  the  Union,  and 
of  Rev.  H.  W.  Foote,  both  of  whom 
have  visited  Chicago  and  the  burnt 
district  of  the  South-west,  the  Union 
organized  a  special  Christmas  contri- 
bution of  presents  for  children  who 
might  otherwise  pass  the  holiday 
without  a  visit  from  Santa  Claus. 
The  result  has  been  announced  in  the 
daily  journals.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  gifts  in  all  were  sent  to 
Chicago  and  other  points,  and  were 
distributed  by  committees  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  all  children,  irre- 
spective of  denominational  relations; 
and  the  comments  made  on  the  trans- 
action prove  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  happiness  thus  secured 
was  a  full  compensation  for  the  pains 
taken. 

ANTI-JESUIT  LITERATURE. 
IN  examining  the  contents  of  cir- 
culating and  other  libraries  abroad,  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  large  num- 
ber of  works  directed  against  the  Jes- 
uits, either  under  cover  of  a  fictitious 
story,  or  in  out-and-out  denunciations 
of  their  principles,  or  rather  policy. 
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It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  that  many  of 
these  books  are  English,  and  have 
been  published  recently.  Perhaps,  as 
Americans  have  not  yet  suffered  suffi- 
ciently from  this  stealthy  foe  to  be 
stung  into  eloquence  over  the  injury 
he  is  sure  to  do  wherever  opportunity 
offers,  it  might  be  well  to  republish 
some  of  those  Old  World  warnings 
before  the  passing  of  an  internation- 
al copyright  law  (which  all  honest 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are 
praying  for)  shall  drive  us  into  using 
our  own  brains  for  our  defence. 

For  an  attempt  by  the  Eomish 
Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  deprive  America  of  po- 
litical and  spiritual  liberty,  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  according  to  their 
own  threat ;  though  their  success,  let 
us  hope,  will  be  quite  another  ques- 
tion, —  that  of  possibility,  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative  by  a  united 


people  determined  to  remain  free. 
But,  in  order  to  give  such  an  answer, 
we  must  not  lie  idle  until  the  question 
be  asked.  I  have  been  assured  sev- 
eral times  since  I  have  been  abroad, 
that  our  next  war  in  America  will  be 
a  religious  war,  and  the  most  terrible 
one  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
And  those  who  have  made  this  asser- 
tion are  all  Europeans,  who  have  lived 
some  time  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  studied  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
not  with  the  happy  sense  of  freedom 
and  security  which  is  our  birthright, 
and  which  has  made  us  careless  of 
danger,  but  with  the,  perhaps,  pro- 
phetic insight  of  those  who  have 
learned  the  worth  of  liberty  from 
long  privation  of  its  blessings,  and 
know  that  its  final  loss  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  one  bold  robbery,  but 
by  a  long  succession  of  petty  thefts. 

E. 


FBOM  OUR    WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 


....  I  OBSERVE  a  healthful 
reticence,  on  the  part  of  those  corre- 
spondents of  the  press  who  were  most 
eager  to  call  in  question  the  action  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service. 
They  were  not  to  be  controverted, 
when  they  proved  that  "of  course 
you  know "  nothing  could  come  of 
the  Commission  or  its  recommenda- 
tions, because,  "  of  course  you  know," 
it  had  no  power,  and  "  of  course  you 
know "  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  friends 
were  here  wasting  their  time  and  the 
country's  on  a  dream.  It  did  not 
once  occur  to  these  critics,  that  the 
President  had,  in  advance,  promised 
these  gentlemen  that  he,  for  one, 
was  willing  to  be  bound  by  any  hon- 
orable and  well-considered  system 
which  they  should  agree  upon.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  they  were 


at  work  with  an  entire  good  under- 
standing with  him,  and  that  they 
knew,  all  the  time,  that  their  plan 
would  have  the  immediate  support  of 
a  loyal  gentleman,  who  was  perfectly 
willing  to  cut  off  his  own  immense 
patronage,  by  his  own  voluntary  act, 
if  he  could  be  shown  how.  The  Com- 
mission acted  from  the  beginning 
under  such  an  assurance  from  Gen. 
Grant.  Nothing  could  be  more  hon- 
orable to  him,  and  nothing  less  like 
the  average  wire-pulling  politician  of 
our  day. 

....  With  the  re-assembling 
of  Congress  the  actual  business  of  the 
session  begins.  I  shall  attempt,  at  an 
early  date,  to  place  in  your  readers7 
hands  a  digested  account  of  the  va- 
rious movements  towards  Southern 
education.  The  president  -  makers 
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are  indifferent  to  such  plans,  but 
they  are  the  most  important  meas- 
ures of  real  statesmanship  now  be- 
fore the  country.  Mr.  Hoar's  pro- 
ject, or  some  plan  based  upon  it,  must 
be  carried  into  effect,  if  the  Northern 
States  mean  to  improve  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the»people  the  victory  theytwon 
in  arms. 

You  are  not  likely  to  be  deceived 
by  the  idea  that  the  Peabody  Fund 
is  to  take  this  duty  off  the  nation. 
The  Peabody  Fund  last  year  expend- 
ed for  schools  at  the  South  $108,000. 
This  is,  for  the  whole  Confederacy, 
less  than  a  third  of  the  amount  spent 
for  current  expenses  of  education  in 
Chicago  for  the  same  year. 

....  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
average  tone  of  the  papers  tells  us 
what  is  the  average  feeling  in  the 
Northern  cities  regarding  Fisk? 
When  we  read  that  the  "  time  for  eu- 
logy has  not  yet  come,"  in  one  of  your 
leading  papers,  we  are  led  to  ask 
whether  anybody  expects  it  ever  will 


come  ?  A  man  who  has  defied  law  by 
system  has  died  in  the  issue  of  such 
defiance.  It  is  poetical  justice,  but 
seems  to  me  no  occasion  for  sentiment 
or  tears. 

....  I  hope  you  may  have  no 
personal  hesitations  about  congratulat- 
ing the  country  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Charles  Hale,  to-day,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  The  four  people 
whose  opinions  I  have  heard,  first  of 
all,  are  all,  of  old.  persons  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  Department 
of  State.  They  are  all  men  of  the 
first  distinction.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  are  not  many  points  on  which 
they  agree.  But  they  express  them- 
selves without  reserve  in  praising  the 
good  sense  which  has  called  to  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Davis  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  himself  had  so  long 
a  diplomatic  experience  as  to  know 
what  the  relations  of  the  Government 
with  its  servants  abroad  should  be. 

N.  H. 

JAN.  9, 1872. 
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"  The  Old  was  good,  —  the  New  was  better."  —  H.  W.  BEECHEB. 

THE  religious  life  of  America  asserts  itself  in  the  political  action 
of  the  country,  in  the  extension  of  trade  and  manufacture,  in 
social  reform,  and  in  the  minor  details  recognized  by  name  as 
charities,  much  more  than  it  does  in  those  ecclesiastical  movements 
which  bear  imprint  of  one  or  another  religious  denomination.  The 
determination  of  the  people  to  live  by  God's  law  shows  itself  by 
what  they  do,  either  in  private  business  or  in  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment ;  it  shows  itself  thus  a  hundred  times  as  often  and  a 
hundred  times  as  distinctly  as  by  the  church-going,  the  creed-build- 
ing, or  the  creed-subscribing  of  any  part  of  the  people. 

The  general  revelation  thus  made  of  the  religious  purpose  of  the 
people  is  always  proclaiming,  in  new  declarations,  that  the  dominant 
religious  life  and  determination  of  the  country  at  large  are  Christian 
in  basis ;  and  that  it  sustains  with  passion  even  that  general  Christian 
movement  which  men  call  broad  or  liberal,  refusing  every  solicitation 
to  hoodwink  itself  behind  the  veils  of  the  narrow  ecclesiastics. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  each  sect,  within  its  narrower  range,  shows 
sufficiently  that  the  liberty  of  the  country  in  every  thing  indicates 
a  determination  to  liberty  in  religion.  The  most  numerous  Protes- 
tant body  is  the  great  and  free  Methodist  body,  which  owes  its  suc- 
cess to  the  doctrine  of  free-will  at  the  basis  of  its  theological 
formulas,  admits  that  all  men  have  equal  privileges  before  God, 
and  repudiates  all  restriction  of  such  privileges.  In  the  machinery 
of  this  great  body  also,  the  national  love  of  liberty  has  now  asserted 
itself  very  distinctly  in  its  resolution  to  admit  lay  delegations  to  its 
councils.  In  the  Episcopal  body  also,  whose  strength  seemed  to  lie 
in  its  adherence  to  the  English  traditions,  it  is  proved  that  the  little 
handful  of  clergymen  who  are  willing  to  be  ranked  as  members  of 
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the  "  Broad  Church,"  is  stronger,  for  all  purposes  in  convention, 
than  either  the  High  Church  or  the  Low  Church  party ;  the  senti- 
ment of  freedom,  overruling  in  practice,  in  America,  the  tyranny  of 
tradition  on  the  one  hand  or  of  dogma  on  the  other.  The  same  rule 
applies  whenever  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  bodies,  of 
whichever  type,  test  their  congregations.  Nothing,  for  instance,  has 
been  more  edifying  to  outsiders  than  the  result  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
vention of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Churches.  The  smoke  has 
not  wholly  blown  away,  and  the  votes  adopted  are  not  wholly  ex- 
plained, perhaps  never  will*  be  ;  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it 
sure  that  the  "New  Departure,"  so  called,  is  in  the  direction  of 
freedom. 

All  these  ecclesiastical  bits  of  history,  of  comparatively  little 
importance  in  themselves;  show  that  within  the  organized  churches 
the  great  law  and  privilege  which  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  pri- 
vate conscience,  assert  themselves  whenever  they  have  a  chance.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  great  drift  of  the  national  life,  with  a  move- 
ment vastly  more  grand,  is  all  the  time  sweeping  forward  in  the 
same  way.  The  several  little  Parrys,  in  their  separate  sledges,  find 
that  they  must  not  harness  their  dogs  very  tightly,  if  they  would 
make  any  progress  ;  —  then  they  "  thrash  round  "  a  good  deal,  and  give 
very  loud  orders,  and  the  dogs  chafe  in  such  harness  as  there  is, 
and  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  also.  All  of  them,  dogs  and  drivers 
alike,  plunge  forward  as  fast  as  they  can,  towards  the  light  in  their 
horizon.  Meanwhile,  the  great  floe  on  which  they  are  all  travelling  is 
rushing  in  the  same  direction,  and  would  bear  them  thither  if  they 
all  stood  still.  It  moves  faster  than  they  do  ;  more  majestically, 
though  very  silently.  The  metaphor  is  completely  filled  out,  if  we 
imagine  on  the  great  drifting  plane  the  mouldering  piles  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion,  firm  in  their  places,  looking  like  churches 
in  the  distance ;  but,  as  one  approaches  them,  proving  to  be  frozen 
lumps  above  the  surface,  which  grow  less  and  less  every  day  as  the 
sun  rises  higher  and  higher  upon  them. 

The  steady  movement  of  the  national  life  reveals  itself,  in  each 
of  its  more  remarkable  forms,  as  being  religious  ;  as  being  Christian  ; 
but  always  as  being  free.  Because  this  is  so,  those  religious  journals 
which  meet  the  essential  demand  of  the  community  for  a  higher 
life  are  the  journals  of  largest  circulation  and  power,  if  only  they 
be  free,  and  if  all  men  know  that  they  represent  the  liberal  side  of 
the  organization  which  calls  them  into  being.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  preachers.  In  whatever  communion,  the  gospel-preacher 
who  commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  that 
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communion  is  the  man  who,  by  whatever  means,  has  become  identi- 
fied in  the  public  mind  with  breadth  of  conviction  or  freedom  of 
action.  The  "  little  church  round  the  corner  "  represents  Christianity 
for  the  moment  to  a  public  conscience  which  is  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  controversies  of  conventions,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  altars 
shall  be  lighted. 

It  happens,  of  course,  that  the  preachers,  journalists,  or  other  authors 
who  belong  to  those  Christian  organizations  which  attempt  least 
of  all  any  mechanical  restriction  on  their  members,  are  the  men  and 
women  who  speak  and  write  most  at  their  ease,  in  a  country  of  such 
tendencies.  It  does  not  discourage  or  discomfort  them  to  be  called 
heretics  or  infidels.  They  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  such  accusation 
which  has  never  hurt  anybody.  It  does  not  discourage  them  much 
to  be  told  that  there  is  not  a  large  company  in  their  uniform.  The 
advance  of  the  army  must  always  move  in  smaller  parties  than  the 
heavy  armed  forces  behind.  It  does  not  much  discourage  them  that 
the  arrangements  for  their  daily  pioneer  work  are  not  as  compact, 
and  do  not  show  such  close  organization,  as  men  find  in  the  garrison 
towns  behind,  which  these  free  lances  left  long  ago.  They  have 
eaten  manna  too  long  to  care  much  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 
And  if  such  men  are  called  to  controversy,  why,  let  controversy 
come.  "  Fight  us,"  said  Ariovistus  to  Caesar,  "  if  you  choose  ;  but  re- 
member, we  have  not  seen  the  inside  of  a  house  for  ten  years." 
In  that  fresh  freedom  of  work  which  the  authors  and  preachers  of 
the  liberal  sects  enjoy,  they  find  ample  compensation  for  the  want 
of  the  regular  rations  of  theological  provender,  cut  up  by  the 
commissaries  day  by  day ;  always  hard,  almost  always  salt,  and  very 
apt  to  be  rusty.  Not  but  sometimes  the  old  experience  of  the 
desert  and  the  promi&ed  land  is  renewed.  Caleb  and  Joshua  point 
to  the  great  bunches  of  fresh  grapes ;  but  some  of  their  associates 
remember  —  as  Shaphat  and  Palti  and  Igal  did  —  the  fenced  cities, 
the  leeks  and  the  onions.  So  Erasmus  turned  back  after  he  had 
started  on  the  reformation.  So  poor  Latimer  turned  back  once,  in 
a  weakness  which  he  tried  to  atone  for.  So  George  Monk  turned 
back,  and  gave  England  another  generation  of  the  Stuarts.  So  one 
and  another  puritan,  whose  names  are  forgotten,  went  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  left  it  to  Winthrop  and  Roger  Williams  and  Cotton  and 
Norton  to  establish  freedom  in  government  and  in  religion  in  Amer- 
ica. But,  on  the  whole,  the  men  of  the  advance  are  not  dissatisfied 
with  their  position  here. 

We  have  read  with  some  amazement  and  some  amusement  the 
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statistics  by  which,  a  few  months  ago,  the  careful  reviewers  in  "  The 
Catholic  World  "  attempted  to  show  that  the  Protestant  religious 
organizations  were  losing  their  hold  in  America.  The  argument 
applied  sufficiently  well  to  the  confessions  of  closer  creed,  unless 
their  partisans  are  willing  to  own  that  the  religious  life  of  the  country 
cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  signatures  to  its  confessions.  To 
us,  who  represent  the  Liberal  Church  of  the  country,  which,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  show,  is  its  real  national  church,  the  statistics 
of  "  The  Catholic  World "  showed  nothing  more  than  the  lesson 
which  they  taught  a  close-creeded  orthodoxy.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  some  writer  will  attempt  statistics  in  the  same  form,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  new  census,  to  show  how  many  of  the  children 
of  the  Roman  church,  or  those  baptized  in  her  waters,  gain  a  new 
baptism  as  they  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  are  born  here  with  a  freer  life 
under  the  quickening  spirit  of  our  national  life. 


Our  review  of  Owen's  Debatable  Land,  in  the  January  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW, 
is  by  Thomas  G.  Appleton. 

Our  article  on  Washington's  Military  Genius,  in  the  February  number  of  OLD  AND 
NEW,  is  by  Gen.  Francis  J.  Lippitt. 

We  make  these  announcements  in  answer  to  numerous  questions. 

We  have  reprinted  the  numbers  for  November,  December,  and  January,  and  are  able 
to  answer  orders  for  copies. 
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THE  HANDWRITING  OF  JUNIUS.1 


BY    C.    C.    S. 


THE  argument  for  the  identity  of 
Junius    and    Sir   Philip    Francis    is 
much  strengthened    by  the    exhaus- 
tive reports  of  Mr.  Chabot,  drawn  up 
and  printed  under    the    direction    of 
Mr.    Edward    Twistleton.       Indeed, 
within  the  limited  range  of  inquiry 
to  which  Mr.  Chabot  confined  him- 
self, the  question  must  be    regarded 
as  finally  settled,  even  if  some  per- 
sons shall  still  adhere  to  the  theory  that 
Junius  trusted  his  secret  to  an  aman- 
uensis.    Such  a   theory,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  be  generally  entertained, 
in    the   face    of    the    fact    that    the 
letters   to    Mr.    Grenville,    to    Lord 
Chatham,  and  to  Woodfall,  and  the 
corrections   on    the    proof-sheets    for 
the  collected  Letters,  are  all  in  the 
same    handwriting.      There     is     no 
insuperable    difficulty   in    supposing 
that  even  the  short  and  hurried  notes 
to    Woodfall    were    dictated    to    an 
amanuensis,  or  were  copied    by  him 
from    an    earlier    draft;    but    it    is 
utterly  impossible  for  us   to   believe 
that   the   corrections   on    the    proof- 
sheets  were  made  by   another   hand 
than  that  of  the  author.     Apart  from 
the  intrinsic    improbability  that  Ju- 
nius,   who   felt   so    deeply  the   vital 
importance  of  preserving  his  anony- 
mous character,  should  put  himself  in 
a  position  to  be  betrayed  through  the 
personal  vanity,  the  hope  of  reward, 
or  the  desire  on  the  part  of  another 
to   gratify    a   momentary   feeling   of 
revenge,  there  are  in  the  proof-sheet 
corrections    which    could    not    have 
been  dictated  to    an    amanuensis,  or 

1  The  Handwriting  of  Junius  Professionally 
Investigated  by  Mr.  Charles  Chabot,  expert.  With 
Preface  and  Collateral  Evidence  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  Twistleton.  London  :  John  Murray.  1871. 
4to,  pp.  300. 


have  been  copied  from  a   memoran- 
dum   previously   prepared    for    that 
purpose.     We  repeat  it :  all  the    ex- 
isting manuscripts  of  Junius  and  the 
corrections    on    the    proof-sheets    are 
in  the   same  handwriting,  and  many 
of  those  corrections  are  such  as  could 
only  have  been  made  by    the    hand 
of  the  author.     Hence  it  is  a  matter 
of  the   first   importance   to   identify 
beyond   the    possibility   of    question 
the    Junian    handwriting.       It    has 
been   very   generally   admitted   that 
the    handwriting  of  Junius  is  a  dis- 
guised hand ;  and  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  resemblances 
between   it   and    the    known    hand- 
writing either  of  persons   who  from 
their   position   in    public    life    were 
thought  to  have  written  "  The  Letters 
of  Junius/'  or  of  persons  who  could 
not  possibly  have  composed  the  Let- 
ters, but  who  it  was  supposed  might 
have  copied  them  for  the  real  author. 
To   the    first    class    belong,    among 
others,  Edmund  Burke,  Lord  George 
Sackville,     Gerard     Hamilton,     and 
Hugh   Boyd:    in   the    second   class, 
Lady   Temple    and    Mrs.    Dayrolle, 
the   supposed    amanuensis    of    Lord 
Chesterfield,    hold    the    chief    place. 
But  previously  to  Mr.  Chabot's  exam- 
ination no   searching   comparison   of 
the    Junian   handwriting   with   that 
of  any  other  person  had  been  attempt- 
ed.    Many  years  ago  Mr.  John  Tay- 
lor,    in     his     "Junius     Identified," 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  between 
the  handwriting  of  Junius  and  that 
of  Sir    Philip    Francis;    and    Lord 
Macaulay  said  that  "  the  handwriting 
of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  hand- 
writing of  Francis  slightly  disguised." 
But  a  similar  remark,  with  a  show  of 
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plausibility,  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  several  other  persons  ;  and  although 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence 
was  undeniably  in  support  of  the 
argument  for  the  identity  of  Junius 
and  Francis,  that  branch  of  it  which 
related  to  the  handwriting  was  not 
in  such  a  state  that  any  one  could 
utterly  disprove  the  claims  put  for- 
ward in  favor  of  some  of  the  so-called 
competitors. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
preparation  of  the  reports  before  us 
are  in  themselves  curious  and  inter- 
esting. Some  time  before  January, 
1772,  a  Miss  Giles,  who  was  then 
visiting  at  Bath,  received  a  manu- 
script copy  of  verses,  enclosed  in  an 
anonymous  note,  which  the  family 
tradition  asserted  was  traced  at  the 
time  to  Mr.  Francis,  afterward  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  Subsequently,  either 
on  the  publication  of  WoodfalPs  "Ju- 
nius "  in  1812,  or  of  the  fac-similes  in 
"Junius  Identified''  in  1817,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  note  was  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  fac-similes;  and 
a  fac-simile  of  the  note  was  engraved. 
But  after  a  few  copies  had  been 
printed  the  plate  was  suppressed, 
though  it  is  still  in  existence.  Acci- 
dentally learning  these  facts  in 
December,  1867,  Mr.  Twistleton  set 
himself  to  verify  the  statements ;  and 
after  diligent  inquiry  he  was  reward- 
ed by  obtaining  a  loan,  from  the 
family  of  Miss  Giles,  of  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  note  and  verses,  and 
also  of  "  the  identical  copper  plate  on 
which  the  fac-simile  of  the  note  had 
been  engraved."  At  this  time  it  was 
supposed  that  the  note,  which  was  in  a 
different  hand  from  the  verses,  was 
in  the  common  handwriting  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Twistleton  confined  himself,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  seeking  from  Mr. 
Netherclift,  an  expert  of  acknowl- 


edged reputation,  a  professional  opin- 
ion on  the  two  handwritings.  Having 
compared  the  fac-simile  of  the  note 
with  the  fac-similes  in  Woodf all's 
"Junius,"  Mr.  Netherclift  submitted 
a  report  in  February,  1868,  in  which 
he  remarked:  "Fully  alive  to  the 
extreme  caution  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  comparing  the  handwritings 
of  former  periods.  I  have  yet  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  expressing  a 
very  positive  opinion  that  the  hand 
that  wrote  the  Junius  Letters  wrote 
also  the  anonymous  note ; "  and  he 
proceeded  to  enumerate  twenty-one 
points  of  resemblance,  adding,  "  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  letter  or  connection 
between  letters  throughout  the  a.ion- 
ymous  note  but  that  an  agree- 
ment with  the  same  can  be  pointed 
out  in  Junius's  Letters."  In  a  sub- 
sequent report,  dated  Oct.  30,  1869, 
and  based  on  photolithographic  fac- 
similes of  all  the  letters  of  Junius  to 
Woodfall  and  to  Mr.  Grenville,  he 
adduced  twenty  more  points  of  resem- 
blance, reiterating  the  opinion  that 
all  the  letters  of  Junius  and  the 
anonymous  note  were  written  by  the 
same  hand. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
inquiry,  Mr.  Twistleton  determined 
to  obtain  a  professional  opinion  on 
the  question  whether  he  should  be 
justified  in  stating  that  the  verses 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  written 
by  the  hand  of  Francis.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Mr. 
Netherclift,  this  case  was  submitted 
to  Mr.  Charles  Chabot,  another  expert 
of  great  reputation.  After  spending 
two  hours  in  the  comparison  of  the 
verses  with  numerous  letters  written 
by  Francis,  Mr.  Chabot  expressed 
the  opinion  verbally,  and  afterward 
in  writing,  that  Mr.  Twistleton  would 
not  be  justified  in  making  such  a 
statement,  and  that  he  thought  the 
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negative  could  be  proved,  namely, 
.  "  that  Francis  had  not,  and  could 
not  have  handwritten  the  verses." 
In  support  of  this  opinion  he  point- 
ed out  numerous  peculiarities  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  verses  which  were 
not  in  that  of  the  letters,  and  numer- 
ous peculiarities  which  were  in  the 
letters  and  not  in  the  verses.  It 
then  occurred  to  Mr.  Twistleton,  who 
had  noticed  a  quotation  from  these 
verses  in  a  letter  to  Francis  from  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Richard  Tilghman,  that 
the  verses  might  be  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of 'that  gentleman.  It  was  known 
that  Tilghman  was  with  Francis  at 
Bath  in  December,  1770,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1771 ;  and  the  quotation  showed 
that  both  were  familiar  with  the 
lines.  Accordingly  six  letters  writ- 
ten by  Tilghman  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  Chabot,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
careful  comparison  with  a  photolitho- 
graphic fac-simile  of  the  verses.  On 
the  first  examination  Mr.  .  Chabot 
expressed  the  opinion,  "  without  any 
doubt  whatever,"  that  the  verses 
and  the  letters  of  Tilghman  "  were  in 
the  handwriting  of  one  and  the  same 
person."  This  opinion  he  repeated 
in  a  more  elaborate  report,  dated 
September  1,  1868,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  in  the  verses  certain 
peculiarities  and  habits  of  writing, 
of  constant  occurrence,  which  agree 
with  others  constantly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  letters  of  Tilghman ;  and  in 
the  letters  of  Francis  certain  peculi- 
arities of  habitual  occurrence  which 
are  not  found  in  the  verses.  The  iden- 
tification of  the  handwriting  of  the 
anonymous  note  with  the  hand  of 
Junius,  and  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  verses  with  the  hand  of  a  kins- 
man of  Francis,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  tradition  that  both 
the  note  and  the  verses  had  been 
traced  to  him,  furnishes  another  link 


in  that  remarkable  chain  of  evidence 
which  Lord  Campbell  considered  to 
be  strong  enough  to  convict  a  man 
"before  any  fair  and  intelligent 
jury." 

But  interesting  as  is  this  discovery, 
it  is  of  very  little  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  complete  identifica- 
tion by  Mr.  Chabot  of  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Junius  with  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chabot  made  use  of  forty- 
two  original  manuscript  letters  writ- 
ten by  Francis  between  1767  and 
1771,  of  all  the  original  manuscripts 
of  Junius  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  of  the  originals  of  the  three  let- 
ters from  Junius  to  George  Grenville, 
and  the  essay  on  the  Auction  Duty 
which  was  sent  with  the  first  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  numerous  photographic 
copies  and  fac-similes,  including  the 
fac-similes  published  at  different 
periods  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
Mr.  De  Lolme,  Dr.  Wilmot,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  Mrs.  Dayrolle,  and 
Lady  Temple,  beside  a  great  number 
of  original  letters  from  other  persons 
written  during  the  last  century.  As 
now  published,  Mr.  Chabot's  reports 
are  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  plates,  most  of  them  pho- 
tolithographs  from  the  original  letters, 
beside  many  hundred  fac-similes  of 
words,  letters,  and  combinations  of 
words  or  letters,  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  reports.  The  reader  thus  has 
abundant  means  of  verifying  Mr. 
Chabot's  conclusions. 

The  argument  based  on  these  mate- 
rials is  cumulative,  covering  every 
part  of  the  ground  ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exhibit  its  full  force 
without  the  help  of  fac-similes,  and 
without  going  into  details  to  which 
it  is  impossible  even  to  refer  in  any 
summary  statement.  It  may  be 
readily  conceded  that  some  portions  of 
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it  have  little  weight  separately  con- 
sidered ;  hut  as  parts  of  a  complete 
structure  they  have  a  real  value,  and 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded 
fairly     offset     similar      coincidences 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  pretensions  of  one  or 
another  of  the  supposed  writers   of 
Junius.     There  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  a  single  argument   based 
on  an  alleged  similarity  of  hand-writ- 
ing or  of  paper  to  which  Mr.  Chabot's 
reports  do  not  offer  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer.    For  instance,  we  have  seen  it. 
somewhere  stated  in   general    terms 
that  Lord  Temple  had  on  one  occa- 
sion used   paper  similar  to   that  on 
which  one  of  the    letters    of  Junius 
was   written.      The   circumstance    is 
not  of  much  importance ;  but  what- 
ever significance  it  might  be  supposed 
to  possess  is  effectually  destroyed  by 
the  following  statement  in  Mr.  Cha- 
bot's report   on    Sir   Philip    Francis. 
"  I    have    examined,"  he    says,   "  in 
every  way  most  minutely  the  quality 
of  the  paper,  both   as  regards  color, 
texture,  and    thickness,    of  Junius's 
first  letter  to  Mr.   Grenville  of  the 
6th  February,   1768 ;  and  I  find  it 
perfectly  agrees  in  each  of  those  par- 
ticulars with  the  last  sheet  of  Fran- 
cis's letter,  written  little  more  than 
two    months     previously,     viz.,      on 
5th     December,     1767.        The     two 
sheets  of  paper  on  which   those  let- 
ters  are   written  also  agree    in    the 
following    particulars :      The     device 
of  the  water-mark  is  the  same.     The 
initials  of  the  maker  are  the  same  ; 
and  the  water-lines,  which    are    not 
quite  parallel,  are    the    same  width 
apart,  showing  that  the    paper   has 
been  made  in    the    same    frame    or 
mould.     And  further,  I  find  the  two 
sheets  of  paper  are  so  exactly  of  the 
same    size    and    shape,   both  having 
been  cut  slightly  out  of  truth,  where- 


by the  top  edge  of  the  paper  is 
not  mathematically  parallel  with  the 
bottom  edge,  that  I  cannot  doubt 
that  they  have  been  taken  from  one 
and  the  same  quire  of  paper.  And, 
furthermore,  I  find  that  the  color  of 
the  ink  with  which  those  two  letters 
have  been  written  is  the  same  in 
both.  Where  the  ink  lies  thinly,  the 
writing  is  pale  and  somewhat  brown  ; 
whereas  where  the  writing  has  been 
written  with  a  full  pen  it  is  quite 
black."  The  minuteness  of  this  com- 
parison, so  much  more  thorough  than 
the  comparison  in  the  instance  to 
which  we  have  referred,  not  only  de- 
stroys any  weight  which  the  claim  of 
Lady  Temple  might  have  acquired 
from  the  alleged  similarity  of  paper, 
but  it  adds  something  to  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Francis.  No  doubt 
Lord  Temple  and  many  other  persons 
used  paper  similar  to  some  which 
Junius  used,  but  the  minute  resem- 
blances mentioned  by  Mr.  Chabot  are 
too  significant  to  be  overlooked. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
examines  the  letters  of  Junius  and 
those  of  Francis,  that  both  are  written 
with  great  ease  and  freedom ;  that 
in  both  cases  the  writer  had  an  un- 
usual command  of  his  pen,  and  was 
accustomed  to  a  frequent  use  of  it. 
Thus  we  find  that  both  had  an  invet- 
erate habit  of  joining  words  together; 
while  Lady  Temple,  Lord  George 
Sackville,  Hugh  Boyd,  Dr.  Wilmot, 
and  others  whose  handwriting  has 
been  supposed  to  resemble  that  of 
Junius,  were  entirely  free  from  this 
peculiarity.  In  one  of  the  letters 
from  Francis  to  his  brother-in-law, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
such  junctions  ;  in  the  letter  of  Junius 
to  Lord  Barrington  there  are  at  least 
sixty  such  instances,  and  in  his  essay 
on  the  Auction  Duty  there  are  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  junctions. 
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In  one  instance  Junius  joins  together 
the  five  words,  "  the  part  of  a  false  ; " 
and  in  tlie  same  manner  Francis  joins 
together  the  five  words,  "the  finest 
boy  of  that."  .According  to  Mr. 
Chabot's  count,  there  are  in  the  fac- 
similes from  the  writing  of  Junius  in 
the  volume  before  us  as  nearly  as 
possible  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  words,  and  in  the  fac-similes 
from  Francis  about  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  words.  In  each  case 
there  are  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  junctions  of  words.  In  all 
the  writing  of  Lady  Temple,  Mr. 
Chabot  found  but  one  junction  of 
words,  and  that  not  in  the  body  of  a 
letter ;  and  not  a  single  instance  was 
found  in  the  writing  of  Lord  George 
Sackville. 

Another  and  not  less  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  facility  with  which 
Junius  and  Francis  used  a  pen  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  letter 
r,  which  is  formed  by  both  in  two 
distinct  ways,  and  with  such  slight 
variations  as  give  to  this  letter  at 
least  thirteen  different  formations. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  is  much  strengthened  when  we 
find  "  that  all  these  different  forma- 
tions of  the  letter  r,  like  those  of 
other  letters,  are  formed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  proportions  in 
the  feigned  hand  of  Junius  as  in  the 
natural  hand  of  Francis."  From  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark 
given  by  Mr.  Chabot  we  can  .select 
only  two  or  three.  "  In  Junius,"  he 
says,  "there  are  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  words  beginning  with  re, 
as  in  '  reason,'  '  ready,'  '  rely/  &c. 
In  all  these  words,  with  six  excep- 
tions, the  r  is  written  with  its  shoul- 
der to  the  left.  In  Francis  there  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  such 
words ;  and  in  all,  with  four  exceptions 
only,  the  r  is  written  in  the  same 


way."  Again,  "  Each  gave  a  prefer- 
ence to  r  with  its  shoulder  to  the  left 
in  all  cases  where  it  follows  either  of 
the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  or  u,  with  a  strong- 
ly-marked preference  after  the  vowel 
a.  There  are  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-seven exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-six 
instances  in  Junius,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eightj^-three  exceptions  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  instan- 
ces in  Francis.  Of  those  exceptions, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  Junius,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  Fran- 
cis, occur  in  the  final  letters  of 
words."  But  where  r  follows  the. 
vowel  o,  both  formed  it  with  its  shoul- 
der to  the  right.  "Francis  has 
made  eight  departures  only  from  this 
practice  in  four  hundred  and  sixty 
instances,  and  Junius  six  only  in  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  instances." 
To  this  it  need  only  be  added 
that  Lady  Temple,  Lord  George 
Sackville,  Hugh  Boyd,  Gerard  Ham- 
ilton, Mrs.  Dayrolle,  Charles  Lee,  and 
Charles  Lloyd  "  never  formed  the 
letter  r  otherwise  than  with  its  shoul- 
der to  the  right" 

Passing  over  other  coincidences  in 
the  handwritings  of  Juiiius  and  Fran- 
cis, which  are  elaborately  discussed 
by  Mr.  Chabot,  —  such  as  their  vari- 
ous modes  of  terminating  words,  their 
manner  of  inserting  mis  written  or 
omitted  letters,  and  their  formation 
of  the  letters  h,  d,  /,  and  i,  and  of 
the  capital  letters,  —  we  cbme  to  an- 
other point  deserving  special  notice. 

Only  five  letters  are  extant  in  the 
Junian  hand,  which  have  formal  dates 
noting  time  arid  place.  With  the 
exception  of  the  omission  of  a  stop 
after  the  name  of  the  month  in  two 
of  the  letters,  all  of  them  have  the  fol- 
lowing nine  points  in  common :  the 
note  of  place  and  time  is  at  the  top 
of  the  letter,  and  not  at  the  foot  01  the 
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end ;  the  whole  is  written  in  one  line ; 
the  place  from  which  the  letter  is 
written  is  given  ;  the  day  of  the  month 
is  placed  before  the  month,  and  not 
after  it;  there  is  a  stop,,  either  a  pe- 
riod or  a  colon,  after  the  name  of  the 
place,  one  after  the  day  of  the  month, 
one  after  the  name  of  the  month,  and 
one  after  the  figures  of  the  year;  and 
the  name  of  the  month  is  written  out 
in  full.  Of  the  forty-four  datings  of 
Francis's  letters,  forty  contain  all  the 
first  eight  points  ;  and  the  remaining 
four  are  deficient  in  only  a  single 
point,  which  is  never  repeated. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  letters  have  also 
"the  ninth  point.  These  nine  points 
combined  are  not  found  in  any  other 
competitor  for  the  Junian  hand ;  and 
they  are  of  such  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence, that  Mr.  Twistleton  says  in 
his  preface,  "Although  I  have 
carefully  examined  more  than  three 
thousand  letters,  either  in '  The  Gren- 
ville  Papers/  which  belong  to  Mr. 
Murray,  or  in  'The  An  son  Papers/ 
'  The .  Kippon  Papers,'  and  other  col- 
lections of  the  same  kind  which  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  I  have  never 
seen  those  points  united  in  any  writer 
except  Junius  and  Francis." 

In  his  comparison  of  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Junius  and  Francis,  Mr.  Cha- 
bot  enumerates  twenty-eight  points 
of  resemblance,  many  of  which  are 
very  curious  and  interesting;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  his  report 
more  interesting  than  the  section  en- 
titled "The  Principal  Subterfuges 
and  other  Peculiarities  of  the  Junian 
Manuscripts  introduced  into  the  nat- 
ural hand  of  Francis  subsequently  to 
the  year  1767."  We  have  left  our- 
selves no  space  to  follow  him  in  this 
inquiry,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  his  summing-up  of  the 
results  of  the  investigation.  "  The 
point  is  this,"  he  says, :  "  that  no  less 


than  sixteen  peculiarities  of  the  Ju- 
nian hand  cumulate  in  the  hand  of 
Francis,  not  one  of  which  is  found  in 
that  hand  prior  to  the  year  17G8,  or 
before  those  peculiarities  had  been 
well-practised  in  another  hand  for 
many  months  ;  and  that  some  of  those 
peculiarities,  when  once  they  were 
introduced  into  Francis's  natural 
hand,  became  as  much  established 
therein  as  in  the  hand  of  Junius." 

One  other  point  considered  by  Mr. 
Chabot  must  not  be  overlooked.  On 
the  original  proof-sheets  of  "  The  Let- 
ters of  Junius,"  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  eleven  oblitera- 
tions of  manuscript  corrections.  Sev- 
en of  these  pages  have  been  photolitho- 
graphed  for  this  volume,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  difficult  to  verify  Mr. 
Chabot's  statements  in  regard  to 
them.  "In  eight  instances,"  he  says, 
"  the  obliterations  conceal  precisely 
the  same  words  and  figures  as  those 
which  now  stand  in  their  places,  and 
are  made  to  appear  as  corrections  of 
the  obliterated  writing.  In  neither 
of  the  other  three  is  there  any  sub- 
stantial correction."  It  is  obvious 
that  the  obliteration  could  only  have 
been  made  from  a  fear  that  the  oblit- 
erated handwriting  would  lead  to  the 
identification  of  the  writer ;  but  the 
obliteration  failed  to  render  the  origi- 
nal writing  illegible.  "Every  in- 
stance," says  Mr.  Chabot,  "when 
penetrated,  discovers  the  natural  hand 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  writing."  And 
curiously  enough  in  a  single  instance, 
on  page  eighty-nine,  letter  sixteen, 
Junius  omitted  to  erase  the  manu- 
script date ;  and  there  it  stands  in  the 
unmistakable  hand  of  Francis,  "29. 
July.  1769."  "  This  date,"  says  Mr. 
Chabot,  "  is  in  precisely  the  same 
hand  as  the  obliterated  writing,  and 
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bears  the  closest  comparison  with  two 
dates  written  by  Francis  in  the  very 
same  month  and  year." 

After  this  very  thorough  discussion 
of  the  Junian  handwriting,  and  its 
complete  identification  with  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  spend  much 


labor  in  refuting  the  supposed  claims 
of  any  other  person  ;  but  in  a  supple- 
mental report  on  Lady  Temple,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  and  others,  only  less 
elaborate  than  his  report  on  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  Mr.  Chabot  has  incontestably 
proved  that  not  one  of  them  was  ca- 
pable of  writing  the  Junian  hand. 


SPOONS     IN    A    WHERRY. 


BY    MARK    SIBLEY    SEVERANCE. 


I. 


WATER,  and  a  wherry.  In  the 
wherry  a  woman.  In  fact,  in  the 
wherry  a  young  woman.  Or,  as  Nor- 
ris  would  say,  "  A  gentlewoman,  and, 
to  add  to  thy  wonder,  a  young  gentle- 
woman ." 

But  who  ? 

Shall  I  tell  you?  And  how?  Shall 
I  trace  her  ancestry  from  farthest 
Norse  progenitor,  like  genealogical 
Thackeray,  down  through  semi-rural 
Englishman,  slashing  Roundhead,  and 
emigrating  Pilgrim,  to  this  fairest 
daughter  of  the  line,  drifting  yonder 
in  her  wherry,  while  the  west  wind 
makes  music  under  its  bows  with 
gentle  ripples  ? 

Or  shall  I,  with  pre-Raphaelite  Judd, 
throw  a  phantasmagoric  halo  about 
her,  and  usher  in  Victoria  the  queen, 
and  Maloney  the  scrub,  her  of  the 
almond  eyes  and  her  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  each  in  her  patois  claiming 
the  maiden,  and  each  exhibiting  the 
touch  of  nature  that  "makes  the 
whole  world  kin"? 

Neither;  for  has  she  not  chosen 
to  seat  herself  in  a  wherry?  And 
does  not  that  restrict  her  to  easily- 
recognized  nationality?  She  is 
neither  squat  Esquimaux  maid, 
training  for  the  &?/a7c-somersault,  the 
summa  cum  laude  of  hyperborean 


sports,  nor  Indian  beauty,  gliding, 
noiseless  as  the  voice  of  dreams,  in 
her  birch  though  Columbian  waters ; 
but  the  most  charming  of  Caucasians, 
lithe  as  the  one,  tireless  as  either, 
resting  at  present  from  a  rapid  spin 
up  the  winding  river,  her  lips  parted, 
and  her  whole  form  exhilarated  by 
her  race  with  an  imaginary  compet- 
itor. 

What  matter,  then,  who  was  her 
grandmother  to  the  fiftieth  remove, 
when  we  have  the  substantial  beauty 
of  the  radiant  granddaughter  ? 

Now  she  takes  her  sculls  again, 
and  with  a  few  powerful  strokes,  in 
strict  'Varsity  form,  drives  her  wherry 
through  a  narrow  entrance  into  a 
small  lagoon,  white  with  water-lilies, 
startling  a  log-full  of  demure  turtles 
from  their  senatorial  slumbers ;  they 
give  an  awakening  stare  at  the  bold 
intruder,  and  roll  off  to  moister  quar- 
ters below,  to  continue  their  session 
on  the  water-rates. 

Who,  then,  is  the  bold  intruder  ? 

Miss  Midsummer,  a  half-year  resi- 
dent at  Riverbank,  cet.  19  +?  whole- 
souled,  whole-hearted,  brown-eyed, 
low-voiced;  with  a  form  like  Hebe's ; 
no,  better  than  that,  such  as  Hebe 
might  have,  after  a  month's  gentle 
wherry-training  for  some  Olympian 
regatta.  A  child  of  nature,  and  yet 
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not  a  child  of  nature;  for  that  sug- 
gests mawkishness  and  verdancy; 
still,  although  town-bred  herself,  yet 
farthest  removed  from  what  the  last- 
century  song  calls 

"  The  city  lass 
With  wainscot  face." 

Dame  Nature,  kindliest  of  colorists, 
had  indeed  wainscoted  her  face,  but 
with  far  different  cosmetics  from  those 
on  the  toilet-table  of  the  "  city  lass." 
"Health,"  Hebe's  sister,  had  stood 
godmother  over  her  at  birth,  and 
watched  her  ever  since.  She  led  her 
out  into  the  fields,  and  Nature  kissed 
approval  on  her  cheek.  She  pointed 
to  the  wildest  horses  and  the  most 
dangerous  boats,  and  told  her  to  ride 
"and  to  row.  And  she  galloped  and 
rowed  and  swam,  and  was  an  Arab 
in  endurance.  The  same  sun  that 
bronzed  the  Arab  in  the  desert  put 
the  richest  of  browns  on  her  cheek, 
but  still  the  ruddy  Caucasian  Health 
glowed  through  it  all,  and  said  with 
.a  smile,  "  She  is  my  daughter."  But 
why  catalogue  her  virtues?  Is  not 
all  said,  or  implied,  when  we  find  her 
in  a  wherry  ?  Did  ever  young  wo- 
man enter  one  who  had  not  pluck 
and  self-reliance  and  independence  ? 
To  these  add  beautiful  muscles  and 
nerves  of  steel,  a  wit  keen  though 
seldom  displayed,  and  a  manner 
marked  with  just  enough  of  hauteur 
to  repel  familiarity,  and  withal  a 
Spartan  hatred  of  flirtation,  and  you 
have  Miss  Midsummer  in  a  nutshell, 
—  or  a  wherry.  For  see,  she  is  just 
sculling  out  from  the  lagoon  with 
easy  stroke ;  she  has  wreathed  the 
wash-boards  of  the  wherry  with  trail- 
ing feathery  clematis,  and  oh !  sight 
for  a  Brahmin,  a  single  water-lily, 
white  as  her  own  bosom,  hangs  over 
the  middle  of  her  forehead,  like  the 
Lotus  on  the  brow  of  a  Hindoo  god- 
dess. 


II. 

PRESENTLY  as  she  rounds  into  the 
open  river,  a  double  scull,  and  in  it  a 
couple  of  sophomores  from  the  neigh- 
boring university,  who  are  passing 
the  summer  in  Riverbank. 

What  a  sophomore  does  not  know 
about  rowing  is  hardly  worth  know- 
ing. He  takes  to  it  as  naturally  as 
a  freshman  to  the  rank-list,  a  junior 
to  his  ease,  and  a  senior  to  his  role 
of  "heavy  dignity."  To  do  our 
friends  justice,  these  two  young  oars- 
men, as  they  rose  and  fell  in  regular 
rhythm,  driving  their  boat  on  with 
an  even  course  which  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  motion,  seemed  far  from  tyros 
at  the  oar,  and  brought  up,  as  I 
watched  them  from  the  bank,  memo- 
ries, both  happy  and  sad,  of  early 
"VVinnipiseogee,  with  its  first  inter- 
collegiate race  and  its  brave  crew,  of 
whom  hardly  a  member  remains 
above  the  sod. 

They  are  abreast  of  the  lagoon,  as 
the  Hindoo  goddess  comes  forth,  like 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stream, 
from  the  inner  shrine. 

"  By  jove  !  what  a  stunner !  " 
comes  from  the  double-scull ;  and  the 
training  injunction,  "Eyes  in  the 
boat,"  receives  a  liberal  construction, 
by  being  referred  to  another  boat 
than  their  own.  They  have  rowed 
up  and  down  the  navigable  length  of 
the  river  for  a  week  (ever  since  tak- 
ing quarters  at  the  farm-house  yon- 
der) ;  they  have  pulled  into  all  the 
seductive  nooks,  explored  all  the  in- 
flowing streams  to  the  uttermost, 
plunged  into  all  the  cool  bathing- 
pools,  and  met  never  a  soul  but 
parties  of  pudgy  rustics  pulling  a 
barbarous  stroke  which  outraged 
their  aesthetic  canons,  or  indulging  in 
demonstrative  and  wholesale  "  spark- 
ing" by  moonlight  which  shocked 
them  still  more ;  these,  and  the  inev- 
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itable  youth  bobbing  for  eels,  moored 
in  the  same  spot  daily,  as  though  he 
had  sent  down  roots  and  become  fast 
like  a  lily-pad,  were  the  only  signs 
of  nautical  humanity  that  they  had 
discovered ;  and  just  as  they  are  be- 
ginning to  vote  Biverbank  a  "bore," 
out  glides  this  fair  and  mysterious 
naiad,  purity  crowning  her  brow,  and 
grace  in  every  movement  of  her 
body. 

This  swarm  of  reflections  has 
rushed  through  their  minds  at  once, 
elbowing  and  waking  up  other  little 
associated  ideas,  their  eyes  all  the 
time  telegraphing  up  new  facts,  until 
their  brains  become  bee-hives  of  buzz- 
ing wonder,  admiration,  expectation, 
mystery,  doubt,  —  when  —  "Good 
heavens,  Bob ;  I've  caught  a  crab  !  " 

Bob  did  not  need  to  be  told  of  the 
fact,  my  dear  young  friend :  are  not 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  avoir- 
dupois falling  on  the  frail  bottom  of 
a  wherry  only  equally  heavy,  suf- 
ficient, without  this  ex  post  facto  an- 
nouncement ? 

"  Up,  man,  and  right  the  boat  be- 
fore she  sees  us." 

And  indeed  they  do  so,  and  are  set- 
tling into  their  steady  swing  again, 
when  another  "  Good  heavens !  hit 
her  up ! "  —  an  academic  nautical 
phrase,  gentle  reader,  of  exhortation 
to  the  crew,  is  muttered  under 
breath ;  and  they  bend  their  straight 
backs  to  their  work,  as  they  see-r- 
can  it  be  possible?  —  the  clematis- 
wreathed  wherry  creeping  up  closer 
and  closer  to  them,  evidently  trying 
to  overhaul  them.  The  Csesarean 
spirit  of  the  sophomores  prevails  over 
the  ordinary  gallantry  of  the  acade- 
micians, and  they  smother  their  curi- 
osity in  their  desire  to  be  "  head  of 
the  river."  A  year  later,  they  will 
scorn  with  indignation  the  unchival- 
ric  imputation  of  having  raced  with 


a  woman ;  and  we  shall  find  them, 
under  similar  circumstances,  allowing 
themselves  to  be  beaten  with  naive 
equanimity,  and  afterwards  bound 
wherry  to  wherry,  conqueror  and 
conquered,  mayhap,  with  the  self- 
same wreaths  of  clematis,  oblivious 
of  the  world. 

So  they  give  themselves  to  their 
stroke,  reaching  well  beyond  the  toes, 
and  lifting  the  bow  almost  clear  of 
the  water ;  while  their  astonishment 
changes  to  dismay,  to  see  clearer  and 
clearer  the  delicate  spray  of  the 
clematis,  and  nearer  and  nearer  the 
firm  profile,  lily-crowned,  as  she 
turns  now  and  then  to  note  the 
course. 

What  a  disgrace  the  old  university 
might  have  incurred  that  day,  if 
their  boat-house,  happy  sight !  had 
not  come  to  their  relief  above  the 
next  bend,  'twere  fearful  to  think  on ! 
They  barely  escaped  a  u  bump  "  from 
the  on-coming  wherry,  as  they 
turned  in  to  their  house,  looking 
back  with  wide-eyed  wonder  and  in- 
finite relief  at  the  marvellous  stroke 
of  their  weird  antagonist,  as  she 
sped  up  the  river.  Bob  vowed  that 
he  detected  something  very  like  a 
smile  on  her  face,  and  worse  than 
that,  a  satirical  smile,  as  she  bent 
one  look  on  them  in  passing ;  but 
she  was  gone  so  suddenly,  and  they 
felt  so  little  like  smiling  themselves, 
that  they  did  not  stop  to  argue  the 
point,  but  stepped  out  upon  their 
landing  with  slightly  spavined  knees 
and  whitish  lips.  It  was  only  after 
lifting  their  boat  upon  its  stays  with 
quivering  bicipites,  that  they  found 
voice  to  utter  the  usual  expletives, 
and  discuss  this  unexpected  break  in 
the  monotony  of  Kiverbank  life. 
This  discussion  outlasted  the  process 
of  dressing  and  the  after-cigar,  and 
broke  out  afresh  in  their  walk  across 
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fields  to  their  "den."  But  after 
every  theory  had  been  discussed,  and 
every  classical  parallel  suggested, 
they  were  forced  to  be  content  with 
their  original  verdict,  that  whether 
woman  or  goddess,  ponderable  flesh 
and  blood  or  phantom  Lady  of  the 
Mist,  she  was  certainly  a  "  stunner," 
as  she  had  proved  herself  to  them  in 
more  than  hyperbole. 

III. 

OF     THE    SOPHOMORES. 

BOB  had  been  an  exemplary  fresh- 
man :  he  had  been  put  to  bed  with- 
out a  murmur  or  a  pound  of  resist- 
ance by  Ku-klux  sophomores,  had 
never  missed  a  morning  prayer,  and 
had  scored  high  up  the  eighty-per- 
cents  in  the  rank-list.  He  had 
caught  the  boating  fever  in  the  first 
term  of  the  sophomore  year,  and 
had  been  favorably  reported  by  Sharp- 
eye,  the  "  bow "  of  the  ?  Varsity, 
for  a  place  in  the  six  of  the  next 
summer.  But  not  even  possible  bays 
of  glory  at  Quinsigamond,  nor  shad- 
owy summa  cums,  could  keep  him  at 
his  winter  work,  either  in  study  or  at 
the  rowing-weights.  He  fell  off  in 
muscle  and  in  rank,  but  went  steadily 
up  in  the  scale  of  dancing  men.  The 
mighty  trophies  of  his  saltatory  pow- 
wows were  hung  about  his  room,  as 
priceless  spolia  opima  ;  a  cherry  rib- 
bon about  the  neck  of  his  Venus  de 
Milo,  party-colored  rosettes  on  his 
broken  cricket-bat  hung  up  on  the 
wall  to  the  god  of  sports,  a  circle  of 
flashing  stars  against  his  black  man- 
tle, with  a  mass  of  tiny  bells  on  his 
stag-horns  over  the  door,  that  clinked 
a  silvery  welcome  to  every  in-comer. 
"  Germans,"  and  what  the  sanguinary 
irreverent  dub  "  tea-fights,"  were  his 
ruin ;  and  at  the  end  of  first  term, 
we  find  him  rusticated  for  six  months 
to  Kiverbank,  where  he  is  now  busy 


"cramming"  for  the  fall  examina- 
tions, not  daring  to  trust  himself  in 
July.  His  chum  Alfred,  a  slight, 
wiry  youth  of  twenty,  ranking  ten 
in  his  class,  had  generously  offered 
himself  as  "  coach  "  during  the  sum- 
mer recess  ;  and  was  most  thankfully 
accepted,  of  .course. 

On  yonder  hill-side,  a  furlong  from 
the  river,  they  had  a  "  den "  in  a 
cosey  red  farm-house,  where  they 
battened  on  such  toothsome  viands 
as  Puckle's  Conic  Sections,  grew 
plethoric  on  "  Birds  and  Frogs,"  and 
such-like  ancient  game,  and  drank  in 
copious  Chem.  Phys.  for  a  post-pran- 
dial cordial. 

To  this  "  den  "  they  returned  after 
their  river  adventure.  But  how  can 
be  told  the  changed  spirit  that  came 
over  their  rooms  and  themselves ! 
How  Puckle  was  thrown  out  at  open 
window,  and  Aristophanes  became, 
like  ancient  Commodus,  a  "  foot-ball 
of  fortune  !  "  How  the  faithful  coach, 
still  attempting  his  tasks,  drew  from 
his  absent-witted  pupil  the  astound- 
ing announcement  that  the  fourth 
foot  of  an  Aristophanean  verse  was 
a  truncated  prism,  and"  that  the  prim- 
itive form  of  the  Athenian  galley 
was  the  trochaic  tetrameter  catalec- 
tic  !  Until  patience  was  worn  thread- 
bare, and  "  coach "  and  pupil  threw 
aside  their  books  with  a  decisive, 
<k  No  use !  Digging's  out  of  the 
question,  till  we  find  out  who  she  is." 

A  difficult  matter  ?  By  no  means. 
Two  gentlemanly  young  fellows,  and 
not  half  a  mile  off  a  wide  porched 
country-house,  with  hospitable  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Midsummer,  and  nautical 
Miss  Midsummer.  What  easier  ? 
What  more  natural  ?  A  very  unin- 
tended stroll  country-houseward,  a 
very  casual  rencontre  in  the  fields 
with  Mr.  Midsummer  pere,  a  few 
civil  interchanges,  —  "  Harvard  Col- 
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lege  ?  Oh  !  — my  wife  and  daughter, 
gentlemen,"  —  and  the  Gordian  knot 
is  cut.  You  think,  perhaps,  that 
another  knot  is  to  be  tied  before  we 
leave  them  ?  We  shall  see. 

IV. 

Manly  youth  and  maidenly  beauty 
and  a  summer  life  together,  —  what 
are  the  natural  results  ?  Look  across 
your  tea-cups,  Mrs.  Cozee,  at  the  sub- 
stantial trophy  of  your  last  summer 
at  Conway,  crunching  buttered  toast 
behind  "  The  Evening  Transcript,"  — 
the  aggravating  fellow !  Or  open 
your  green  box,  Miss  Megrim,  and 
take  out  a  dead  wild-flower,  "  covered 
with  dust  like  the  quince,"  a  half  of 
a  neck-tie,  and  the  handle  of  a  rid- 
ing-whip, mayhap,  which  have  lain 
there  these  fifteen  years. 

But  no ;  there  was  no  such  serious 
work  at  E/iverbank  yet.  The  rosy 
little  god  had  not  yet  popped  in  upon 
the  scene.  At  first  it  was  a  tea,  at 
which  the  wherry  adventure  was  ap- 
plauded by  papa,  reprobated  by  ma- 
dame,  and  laughed  over  by  the  young 
people.  Then  it  was  a  call  or  two, 
with  the  chronic  college-songs  from 
the  callers,  and  the  last  "  Strauss " 
from  the  young  entertainer.  Then 
came  walks  and  drives  and  rides  and 
rows,  until  the  whole  country  round- 
about was  threaded  with  a  net-work 
of  romantic  memories.  Of  course, 
they  galloped  through  "  Lover's 
Lane,"  —  what  suburb  in  Christen- 
dom has  not  its  "  Lover's  Lane  ?  " 
Of  course,  they  drifted  many  a 
dreamy  afternoon  on  the  river,  in 
sweetest  far  niente,  —  no  racing  now. 
"  Let's  drift  forever ! "  exclaimed 
Alfred  one  evening,  as  the  moon 
came  up  over  Piny  Point,  and  they 
floated  on  a  stream  of  liquid  silver, 
Miss  Midsummer  sitting  with  chin 
on  hand,  gazing  eastward.  Of 


course,  they  read  "The  Lotus-Eaters" 
at  the  waterfall,  with  happy  allusions 
to 
"  Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn/' 

and  unspoken  convictions  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  that  the 
Lotus-eaters  were  about  right,  after 
all,  if  their  island  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  Biverbank. 

Gradually  the  little  god  began  to 
pop  his  head  out  from  behind  the 
scenes :  at  first  only  to  smile  a 
wicked  little  srnile  at  the  tableaux 
and  the  thickening  plot;  then  to 
let  fly  an  arrow  or  two ;  until  at  last 
he  was  rushing  about  in  his  "veiling 
cloak "  on  the  very  stage,  dealing 
wounds  to  right  and  left,  marring  the 
eiitr'-acte,  turning  romance  into  non- 
sense by  a  well-directed  shaft,  and 
setting  the  triumvirate  by  the  ears 
most  wofully. 

The  athletic  Bob  was  the  first  to  be 
hit  (boating-men  are  always  the  first 
married  of  a  class)  ;  but  Alfred  was  of 
too  sympathetic  a  nature  to  listen 
long  unmoved  to  his  chum's  ardeht 
admiration,  even  if  he  were  the 
Stoic  to  resist  the  first  cause  herself. 
Bob's  exclamation-points,  and  a  stray 
dart  or  two  at  his  own  heart,  brought 
him  down  too;  so  that  soon,  by  a 
sort  of  assimilation,  they  arrived  at 
a  condition  of  utter  slavery  to  Miss 
Midsummer,  —  moody  without  her, 
lackadaisical  in  her  presence,  abjectly 
sub  mellifluo  imperio,  as  Fortescue 
has  it,  —  which  was  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  to  disgust  and  enrage 
healthy  Miss  Midsummer. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact,  that, 
given  two  impressible  and  persistent 
youths  and  a  single  inamorata,  we 
are  sure  to  have,  in  due  time,  either 
three  firm  friends,  or  two  remarkably 
brilliant  "  spoons "  and  a  much  dis- 
gusted, if  sensible,  young  woman. 
Indeed,  matters  were  rapidly  tending, 
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if  not  already  come,  to  this  latter 
issue.  The  nearer  they  approached 
it,  the  oftener  the  collegians  noticed 
a  strange  smile  on  Miss  Midsummer's 
face,  which  they  could  neither  inter- 
pret nor  forget;  as  when  the  three 
sitting  on  a  breezy  knoll,  under  a 
canopy  of  oak-trees,  Miss  Midsummer 
weaving  a  chaplet  of  leaves  on  Bob's 
hat,  and  the  young  men  watching 
her,  with  fingers  in  the  books  that 
they  had  brought  to  read,  Bob  felt 
a  murtherous  little  dart  planted 
plump  in  his  heart,  causing  him  to 
utter  a  sudden  "Oh!" 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond ?  » 

"  Oh,  I  was  thinking,  how  beau- 
tiful ! " 

"  It  isn't  finished  yet ;  I  want  you 
to  find  me  a  spike  of  cardinal  flower 
for  a  pompon  in  front." 

" I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  hat"  he 
returned  with  a  sigh. 

Miss  Midsummer  looked  at  him 
a  moment  in  a  silent,  abstracted 
way  peculiar  to  her,  handed  him  his 
hat,  and  led  the  way  without  a  word 
to  the  wherries,  tied  at  the  bank  be- 
neath them. 

Many  repetitions  of  such  scenes,  of 
which  Miss  Midsummer  had  an 
almost  morbid  loathing,  if  -any  thing 
about  her  could  be  said  to  be  morbid, 
drove  her  to  desperation,  and  she  was 
at  her  wits'  end  to  devise  some  escape 
from  such  nauseating  attentions ;  and 
when  at  last  Alfred  the  erudite, 
drawing  on  his  extensive  reading 
at  the  University,  quoted  something 
from  the  Gulistan,  she  didn't  know 
nor  care  to  know  what  that  was, 
about  "  the  incurvated  back  of  the 
sky"  becoming  "straight  (with  joy) 
at  thy  birth,"  —  which  he  meant  for 
a  compliment!  —  her  patience  re- 
ceived its  last  straw,  and  she  vowed 
that  she  would  not  let  the  sun  go 


down  on  her  perplexity,  but  would 
find  deliverance,  even  if  at  the  price 
of  politeness. 

Which  vow  led  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial oath  of  the  next  chapter. 

V. 

Stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  song 
that  evening,  she  astonished  a  young 
man  leaning  on  either  end  of  the 
piano,  like  misplaced  caryatides,  by 
the  following  speech,  as  oratorical  as 
it  was  unexpected  from  her :  — 

"  Come,  my  gallant  cavaliers  ;  these 
attentions  are  becoming  smothering 
in  the  extreme.  I  have  been  pelted 
with  compliments  and  Ion-mots  as 
you  pelt  ipriina  donna  with  bouquets 
in  winter,  you  toilsome,  over- worked 
students,  for  aye  '  in  shady  cloister 
mewed ! '  I'm  sure,  I  ought  to  feel 
very  much  flattered;  but  for  variety, 
I  propose  a  wherry-race,  for  the 
championship  of  the  river;  and  I 
promise  you,  'pon  honor,  as  you  say, 
that  the  winner  shall  be  sole  dictator 
over  my  valuable  affections  for  a 
twelve-month,  —  I'd  say  longer,  but  I 
think  that's  about  as  long  as  any  one 
would  be  able  to  endure  it.  What  do 
you  say  ?  I  think  it's  about  time  for 
a  little  healthy  excitement;  and  in- 
stead of  entering  the  lists  and  tilting 
at  each  other,  as  you  might  have 
been  ready  to  do  for  me  half  a  dozen 
centuries  ago,  we  shall  have  a  less 
bloody  but  equally  exciting  joust 
with  the  oars ;  and  I'm  sure  I  shall 
be  delighted,  if  I  shall  be  the  means 
of  putting  you  into  good  'form'  for 
next  year's  work ;  for  I  feel  that  you 
must  be  dreadfully  demoralized,  if  I 
may  judge  from  my  own  feelings,  by 
the  lazy  life  that  we've  been  leading 
for  the  last  month." 

This  was  delivered  with  a  well- 
assumed  gravity,  which  disarmed  the 
suspicions  raised  by  the  novelty  of 
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the  proposal  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
men ;  and,  to  say  truth,  they  were 
not  themselves  so  soft-brained  as  not 
to  be  thankful  for  a  breeze  from  some 
other  quarter  than  the  Lotus  Isles, 
whence  languid  airs  had  been  blowing 
for  many  a  day. 

"  Are  you  joking  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  she  said;  and. see- 
ing the  young  men  eying  each  other's 
figures,  as  though  to  weigh  the 
chances  of  a  race,  she  feared  for  her 
plan,  and  raised  her  right  hand  as  if 
preparing  for  a  judicial  oath.  Alfred, 
the  future  lawgiver,  interpreting  this 
correctly,  ordered  Bob  to  follow  suit, 
and,  raising  his  own  hand,  with  mock 
gravity  propounded  the  following 
Burmese 

OATH. 

This  solemn  uplifting  of  hands 
witnesseth,  that,  owing  to  sundry  and 
divers  causes  not  herein  specified,  a 
race  for  the  championship  is  to  be 
rowed  on  the  Meander  Biver,  on  "  — 

"What  day  shall  it  be?" 

"  Let's  see.  What  do  you  say  to 
a  week  from  Saturday  ?  " 

'•'  Saturday  it  is." 

—  "  on    Saturday,   the  —  25th    inst; 
starting  opposite  the  stone  boat-house, 
thence    down    stream,  rounding    the 
island  known  as  Wolf  Island  "  — 

«  How's  that  ?  " 

"  Capital !  couldn't  be  better." 

—  "  and  returning    to  the    starting- 
point.     The  winning  of  said  race  to 
reside  with  the  person  rowing  over  the 
whole  course,  as  herein  described,  and 
arriving  first    at    the    starting-point, 
and    to    entitle  said    winner  to    'the 
head  of  the  river/  so  nauticalty  called, 
and  to  the  sole  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est for   a    twelvemonth  in  the  affec- 
tions   of    one    Midsummer,    summer 
resident  at  Biverbank,  spinster,  beauti- 
ful as  »__ 

"  You  wretch  !  proceed  !  n 

18 


—  "  and  all  persons  laying,  or  pre- 
suming to  lay,  claim  to  said  affections, 
saving  only  the  winner  as  above  de- 
scribed, shall  immediately  thereafter 
'  vamose  the  ranche  '  and  leave  said 
winner  an  open  field,  or  river,  in  the 
full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
said  affections  aforesaid.  Wind  and 
weather  permitting.  So  help  me, 
gracious ! " 

"  Well  done,  my  learned  Grotius ! 
And  now,  remember  your  oath  and 
the  inestimable  prize." 

Saying  which,  she  excused  herself 
on  the  plea  of  going  to  her  mother, 
who  was  confined  to  her  room,  but  in 
reality  to  rush  to  the  billiard-room, 
prance  wildly  about  it,  seize  an  In- 
dian club  and  whirl  it  desperately 
about  her  head,  make  astonishing 
lunges  with  cues  at  an  imaginary  foe, 
and  indulge  in  other  excited  actions, 
all  the  while  breaking  into  extrava- 
gant laughter  as  though  something 
had  been  engineered  with  peculiar 
adroitness. 

The  young  men  left,  considerably 
mystified,  and  not  exactly  sure  wheth- 
er they  were  being  quizzed  or  not. 
But  they  were  oath-bound  now,  and, 
really  what  harm  could  there  be  in  a 
race,  whether  it  decided  any  thing  or 
not  ?  After  being  invited  so  charm- 
ingly, in  so  mysterious  a  manner  too, 
how  could  they  retreat  ? 

So  they  ordered  up.  their  single 
sculls  from  Cambridge,  and  went  into 
a  moderately  severe  course  of  train- 
ing. They  alarmed  their  landlady 
by  their  increase  of  appetite,  and  all 
Biverbank,  gazing  from  the  shore,  by 
their  diminution  of  rowing-shirt ;  in- 
deed, at  the  University,  success  at  the 
oar  seems  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  size 
of  boating-shirt. 

They  saw  less  of  Miss  Midsummer. 
They  were  more  frequently  met  with 
a  "  Not  at  home  ""  when  they  called, 
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and  puzzled  by  that  peculiar  smile, 
now  more  sphinx-like  than  ever, 
when  they  found  her  in.  She  was 
continually  quizzing  them  about  their 
oath,  and  begging  them  to  be  partic- 
ularly careful  to  remember  its  phra- 
seology. "  Oh,  yes,"  they  said ; 
"  we  remember  it !  "  and  they  tried 
to  look  very  wise,  but  felt  very  un- 
comfortable. They  rarely  met  her 
in, her  wherry  now,  but  came  across 
her  path  once,  as  she  was  hurrying 
home  through  the  fields,  looking  very 
much  excited  and  trying  to  avoid 
them  ;  but  when  they  came  up  with 
her,  she  explained  that  she  had  been 
down  to  arrange  something  in  her 
boat-house,  and  had  heated  herself 
hurrying  home  to  dinner. 

They  were  becoming  brown  and 
burned,  as  the  day  of  the  race  came 
on;  and  they  noticed  that  she,  too, 
was  very  much  bronzed,  more  than 
usual ;  but  she  said  that  she  was  de- 
voting herself  to  her  flower-garden  ; 
"which  has  become  fearfully  over- 
grown with  weeds  since  you've  been 
here,"  she  added,  with  a  pointed  ear- 
nestness, at  the  recollection  of  which 
she  laughed  outright,  after  they  had 
left,  —  a  good  deal  for  her  to  say, 
and  more  than  enough  to  launch  them 
upon  a  fresh  rhapsody  on  their  way 
home. 

VL 

The  day  of  the  race  came.  Every 
suspicion  that  had  hatched  in  the 
brains  of  the  young  men  had  received 
its  quietus  from  Miss  Midsummer 
as  soon  as  brought  before  her ;  but 
still  they  ate  their  oatmeal  on  Satur- 
day morning  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  day's  sport  was  to  have  an 
episode ;  what,  or  to  whose  discomfit- 
ure, neither  could  imagine. 

Miss  Midsummer  had  suggested  to 
them  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  pri- 
vate announcement  of  the  race  in 


Riverbank,  and  of  permitting  her 
father  to  put  up  a  silver  on p  as  a 
prize,  which  she  said  he  had  been  anx- 
ious to  do  so  soon  as  he  heard  that 
they  were  to  row.  They  sniffed  dan- 
ger in  this  proposal  at  once,  and 
thought  they  saw  through  her  plot. 
It  was  all  very  well,  they  thought,  to 
have  a  quiet  race  by  themselves,  and 
even  an  episode  or  two,  if  Miss  Mid- 
summer desired,  provided  they  were 
the  only  spectators  :  but  this  crowd 
and  this  cup,  —  what  sudden  traps 
might  not  be  sprung  under  cover  of 
them  !  The  river  swarmed,  to  their 
imaginations,  with  a  riotous,  rabble, 
each  individual  rioter  fired  with 
intensest  "  town-and-gown  "  frenzy, 
and  each  brandishing  a  prohibitory 
bludgeon  at  them  defenceless.  The  air 
glittered  with  a  shadowy  legion  of 
silver  cups,  fair  without,  but  treach- 
erous, subtly  armed  with  Medicean 
poison  within,  mayhap.  But  again 
their  suspicions  were  allayed,  and 
Riverbank  and  cup  were  on  hand, 
open-mouthed  for  the  excitement  of 
the  day. 

The  sun  came  up  with  a  grin  on 
his  round  face,  as  though  he  knew 
what  fun  was  afloat,  or  to  float.  He 
winked  at  some  clouds  down  in  the 
east,  and  said  to  them,  "Come  up 
with  me,  and  see  the  sport ;  "  but  the 
delicate  creatures  were  frightened  at 
his  familiarity,  and  vanished  from 
sight  at  his  very  look.  So  he  climbed 
up  alone  and  secured  a  high  place, 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  entire  course. 
He  saw  all  Riverbank  embark  for  the 
race  and  wet  feet;  every  boat  that 
would  float  pressed  into  service,  from 
punts  long  ago  discarded  as  hope- 
lessly waterlogged,  to  the  gorgeous 
barge  "  Cleopatra,"  filled  with  city- 
folk  from  the  hotel.  Rustic  swains, 
effulgent  with  red  flannel,  propelled 
sturdily  hither  and  thither  their 
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blushing  sweethearts,  while  the 
double-scull  of  our  friends  was 
maimed  by  a  couple  of  classmates, 
lured  hither  by  rumors  of  the  race, 
and  at  present  monopolizing  the  coy 
glances  which  should  have  been  the 
rustic  swains'.  Juvenile  Biverbank 
"  shinned  "  the  tallest  trees  on  shore, 
squeezed  itself  into  the  best  places  in 
the  boats,  and  fell  overboard  at  con- 
venient points,  but  was  fished  up, 
moist,  but  alive,  —  too  much  alive. 

The  sun  looked  down  and  -saw  this 
motley  crowd  separate  into  two  irreg- 
ular lines  on  the  sides  of  the  river, 
and  two  narrow  wherries,  "like  water- 
snakes,"  glide  up  and  lie  side  by  side 
in  front  of  the  stone  boat-house.  He 
saw  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  punt 
(Miss  Midsummer's  uncle)  take  a 
huge  watch  from  his  fob  and  glance 
at  it,  which  was  too  good  a  chance 
to  lose  j  so  he  popped  a  reflected  sun- 
beam straight  into  the  old  fellow's 
e}re.  The  judge  rubbed  his  eye, 
and  from  behind  his  red  bandana, 
while  doing  so,  announced,  "  Two 
minutes  to  three,  young  gentlemen  ; " 
which  the  sun  overheard,  and  re- 
turned, "  Correct,  old  party,  to  a  sec- 
ond ! "  Then  the  judicial  voice  in 
apoplectic  tones  inquired,  "  Are  you 
ready  ? "  and  after  five  seconds 
shouted  ineffectually,  in  broken  treble, 
"  Go ! " 

Oif  they  went,  the  two  wherries, 
amid  shouts  of  "  Ki — i ! "  from  the 
small  boys,  and  cheers  from  the  rest. 

"  La  !  how  strong  they  must  be  ! 
See  how  they've  bent  them  oars!" 
exclaimed  a  country  girl,  standing  in 
a  boat,  and  collapses  into  her  lover's 
lap,  as  an  excited  y<>uth  collides  vio- 
lently with  them  amidships.  And  if 
any  one  had  been  watching  the  sun, 
he  would  have  seen  him  laughing 
until  tears  rolled  %down  his  cheeks  j 
causing,  by  the  way,  quite  a  summer 


shower  down  in  the  tropics,  where 
they  fell;  but  at  what?  Surely  not 
at  this  country  girl's  falling  into  her 
lover's  lap  ;  for  that  can  hardly  be  a 
novel  sight  to  him,  although  he  does 
keep  such  early  hours. 

But  look !  Here  is  what  has  kept 
him  dancing  in  the  sky  all  day! 
Here  is  the  sport  to  which  he  invited 
the  cloudlings  !  Here  comes  the  epi- 
sode !  For  before  the  wherries  have 
taken  a  dozen  plunges,  before  the 
overthrown  maid  has  fairly  risen  from 
the  regretful  lap,  — 

Alfred  breaks  his  stretcher?  And 
Bob  harpoons  with  his  wherry  a  whale 
imported  for  the  occasion  ?  By  no 
means ;  but  —  a  third  wherry  comes 
sweeping  by -the  boat-house,  past  the 
wheezy  judge,  past  the  boy  hung  out 
to  dry,  past  the  "  Cleopatra,"  down 
through  the  gap  left  for  the  racers. 
How  beautiful  the  stroke !  How 
measured  the  rhythm !  Surely  we 
have  seen  this  stroke  before  !  The 
crowd  looks  on,  silent  with  admira- 
tion ;  only  one  enraptured  youth  ven- 
tures an  explosive  "  Golly  ! "  as  she 
disappears  around  the  bend  of  the 
river.  But  admiration  for  her  art  is 
the  only  sentiment  that  they  feel ; 
it  is  no  novelty  to  most  of  them  to 
see  Miss  Midsummer  pulling  in 
her  wherry,  and  they  have  not  the 
vaguest  idea  of  connecting  her  with 
this  race,  —  what  matter  to  her,  if  two 
young  students  choose  to  row  a  race 
at  Biverbank  ?  And  so  they  imagine 
that  she  is  out  to  see  the  race,  like 
themselves,  but,  more  inquisitive,  is 
pulling  below  the  headland  for  a  bet- 
ter view ;  and  Galatea  goes  on  pelt- 
ing Damoetas  with  apples,  in  true  .bu- 
colic style. 

The  racers  have  been  too  busy  with 
each  other  to  notice  her  until  they 
are  rounding  the  headland,  which 
conceals  the  rest  of  the  course  from 
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the  crowd  above ;  and  when  they  rec- 
ognize Miss  Midsummer,  they  have 
the  same  thought  as  the  rest,  that  she 
is  following  them  for  a  longer  view. 
So  they  shout,  "  Come  along  !  Shall 
we  throw  you  a  line  ?  "  and  put  on  a 
11  spurt "  for  her  admiration.  But, 
heavens  !  what  do  they  see  ?  Surely 
this  is  no  holiday  stroke  that  Miss 
Midsummer  is  pulling  !  '  She  does  not 
stop  to  admire  their  "  spurt."  She 
does  not  pull  in  under  the  beeches  to 
join  her  father  in  the  shade ;  but 
with  the  same  strong  and  graceful 
sweep  which  had  astonished  them  be- 
fore, she  follows  straight  after  them, 
merely  avoiding  their  wake.  And 
then  their  hearts  go  down  into  their 
boofes  (no,  their  slippers),  as  the  whole 
plot  opens  to  them. 

This,  then,  is  her  stratagem  !  This 
accounts  for  the  many  times  they 
have  pulled  her  door-bell  in  vain,  of 
late, —  out  practising.  This  tells  the 
story  of  the  bronzed  features,  —  flow- 
er-garden, indeed !  This  explains 
her  excitement  in  the  fields  that  af- 
ternoon,—  pulling  on  time  ! 

But  all  these  reflections,  which 
skipped  through  their  minds  like  a 
flash,  only  served  to  nerve  them  still 
more  •;  while  indignation  at  her  du- 
plicity electrified  them  like  wine ; 
and  they  said  to  themselves,  "  If  this 
is  what  she  wants,  she  shall  have 
enough  of  it."  Unchivalric  juniors  ! 
for  juniors  you  may  now  call  your- 
selves. 

How  they  pulled  !  How  the  frail 
boats  leaped  onward  !  How  the  even 
thud  of  their  oars  in  the  row-locks 
rang  out  sharp  and  distinct  in  the 
stillness  of  the  afternoon  !  Pull,  my 
young  men !  Insurgite  remis !  for 
you  have  a  heroine  pressing  you  hard. 
And  surely  they  are  gaining  on  her. 
Inch  by  inch,  but  inevitably,  they 
increase  their  distance  from  their  fair 


antagonist,  who  seems  to  be  failing  in 
strength.  But  the  sun  looks  on  and 
says,  "  Never  fear  !  I've  watched  this 
maiden  aforetime ;  dux  femina,  "  — 
but  a  cloud  goes  across  his  face  and 
smothers  the  rest  of  his  words. 

They  pass  Beaver  Creek.  They 
are  steering  for  Wolf  Island,  the 
turning-point,  a  short  mile  from  the 
start.  Miss  Midsummer  quickens 
her  stroke.  If  she  can  only  gain  an 
even  start  for  the  return,  she  feels 
sure  of  the  race  ;  but  can  she  ?  And 
can  she  "  live  up  to  "  the  magnificent 
stroke  that  she  is  pulling  ?  She 
is  still  three  lengths  behind,  and 
Wolf  Island  is  almost  reached.  Al- 
fred begins  to  flag;  their  "spurt" 
has  been  too  much  for  him  ;  and  be- 
sides, Puckle's  Conies  are  not  the 
best  training  diet  in  the  world.  Bob 
forges  ahead,  his  superb  form  "throb- 
bing with  his  work;  and  in  that 
order  they  round  the  island,  Bob 
leading  Alfred,  and  Alfred  Miss  Mid- 
summer, each  by  a  length.  Here 
Alfred  strikes  an  eddy,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  island,  and  finds  himself 
drifting  hopelessly  down  stream  ;  he 
cries  out,  "I  give  up,"  but  soon  re- 
covers control  of  his  boat,  and  pulls 
on.  Bob,  entering  the  eddy  at  a 
less  angle,  cuts  through  it  indeed, 
but  finds  himself  on  issuing  from  it 
side  by  side  with  Miss  Midsummer, 
who  had  given  it  a  wide  berth  and 
pulled  around  in  smooth  water.  They 
look  at  each  other  for  a  second,  as 
they  catch  the  first  stroke,  and  bend 
to  their  work  without  a  word.  They 
feel  that  the  tug  of  war  has  come. 
Neck  and  neck,  they  pull  on.  It  is 
cruel  to  think  of  matching  the  two  ! 
Help  her,  water-nymphs  !  Put  your 
white  polished  shoulders  to  her  boat, 
Sabrina,  and  help  her  onward  !  Blow, 
purest  Oxygen,  your  "  spicy  methyl  " 
to  her  relief!  Beat  bravely,  faithful 
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little  heart !  Pump  your  red  life  into 
her  thrilling  muscles  !  For  you  serve 
a  queen  to-day. 

Glorious  Miss  Midsummer!  How 
her  resolute  face  glows  with  excite- 
ment, her  lips  firmly  compressed,  in 
orthodox  boating  fashion  !  How  her 
grand  shoulders  rise  and  fall,  as  regular 
as  the  sweep  of  a  planet !  How  clean 
a  stroke  she  pulls,  oar-blades  barely 
covered  in  water,  out  and  in  without 
a  drop  of  spray  !  Heavens,  how  she 
"  recovers "  !  With  what  a  spring 
she  rises  to  each  stroke,  until  her  oars 
seem  never  in  the  air  ! 

The  sun  is  right ;  she  may  be  trust- 
ed. He  has  not  watched  over  her  for 
nineteen  odd  years  in  vain,  nor  given 
her  "  nerves  like  his  own  sunbeams  " 
to  no  purpose.  Now  comes  the  re- 
ward of  years  of  divine  health ;  how 
she  revels  in  it !  She  is  Hebe  ! 

Inch  by  inch,  again  they  separate ; 
but  this  time  it  is  Hebe  who  leads. 
How  Bob  despises  himself !  How  the 
last  winter's  life  comes  up  before  him  ! 
How  the  wraiths  of  all  the  "  Ger- 
mans" that  he  had  danced  come 
mocking  him  :  "  Ah,  my  fine  fellow  ! 
you  were  facile princeps  by  gas-light ; 
but  what  are  you  in  the  light  of  the 
sun?"  And  from  high  in  the  air 
comes  an  orbicular  little  laugh,  sliding 
on  a  sunbeam,  and  striking  the  water 
with  a  derisive  "  That's  so  ! " 

Miss  Midsummer  is  drawing  rapidly 
away  from  him.  As  she  does  so,  she 
smiles  to  herself,  for  the  first  time, 
and  begins  repeating  to  Bob,  between 
her  strokes,  "  '  And  all  persons  —  lay- 
ing - —  or  presuming  to  lay  —  claim 

—  to   said     affections — saving   only 

—  the  winner  —  as  above  described ' ' 
(and  this  she  repeated  with  empha- 
sis) —  u  '  the  winner  —  as  above  de- 
scribed —  shall  immediately  —  there- 
after ' "  (altering  the  slang)  —  "  '  go 
back  —  to  —  Cambridge  !  " 


No  wonder  Bob's  oars  dropped 
motionless,  as  the  last  word  came 
over  his  shoulder  and  popped  into 
his  ear.  No  wonder  he  wished  him- 
self bodily  in  the  place  to  which  he 
was  ordered  by  his  oath. 

For  the  oath  now  conies  back  to 
him  with  its  full  force,  for  the  first 
time,  strangely  enough,  since  the  race 
began  ;  and  he  sees  too  distinctly  the 
double  plot  in  which  they  are  caught. 
They  had  reasoned  thus,  before  the 
race  :  "  Here  we  are,  in  for  a  race  ; 
we'll  go  in  and  see  what  turns  up. 
Miss  M.  assures  us  that  the  cup  and 
the  crowd  are  all  right  and  the  race 
is  to  be  square.  We'll  have  some 
sport,  at  least,  and  after  it  see  what 
she  means  to  do  about  her  valuable 
affections."  Then,  in  the  race,  seeing 
her  pursuing  them,  —  "  Ah,  yes !  this 
is  it.  She's  gotten  us  into  the  race 
by  that  absurd  oath,  which  was  a 
mere  blind ;  she  has  hoodwinked  us 
by  her  mysterious  references  to  its 
phraseology,  and  it  is  only  a  decoy 
duck,  after  all ;  while  here  is  her  real 
game,  to  carry  off  the  cup  and  huzzas 
of  the  crowd.  Very  well  schemed, 
young  lady  ;  but  we'll  see  about  it ! " 
With  this  reasoning,  they  had  dis- 
missed all  thought  of  the  oath, 
thought  that  they  saw  the  whole  plot, 
and  resolved  of  course  that  the  cup 
and  huzzas  should  be  theirs. 

They  had  never  dreamed  of  her 
being  Machiavelli  enough  to  include 
herself  in  the  oath,  though  her  hand 
was  up  with  theirs  ;  and  through  all 
the  struggle  up  to  this  point,  they 
had  supposed  themselves  contending 
for  the  cup  and  the  empty  honors  of  a 
cheer.  But  now  that  the  oath  is 
brought  back  to  their  minds  so  point- 
edlv,  with  so  evident  a  hint,  and  they 
see  that  there,  after  all,  is  the  real 
plot,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  they 
are  caught  in  it,  they  are  beside 
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themselves.  They  are  not  so  foolish 
as  not  to  interpret  the  phraseology, 
now  that  it  is  thrown  in  their  teeth 
in  this  way.  They  see  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  exclude  Miss  Mid- 
summer ("  as  ahove  described  "  )  ; 
why  didn't  they  think  of  that  before  ? 
They  remember  the  prize  mentioned 
in  the  oath,  and  they  see  that  she  is 
to  be  dictator  over  her  own  affections  ! 
The  idea  of  thinking  that  she  was 
rowing  for  a  mere  cup  !  They  re- 
member too  well  the  condition  of  de- 
feat, and  they  are  bright  enough  to 
take  a  hint  when  it  is  shouted  at  them 
in  italics. 

But  how  to  get  out  of  their  entan- 
glement ?  Bob  and  Alfred  consult  a 
half  minute,  Miss  Midsummer  rowing 
on 

Miss  Midsummer  appears  to  the 
crowd  above  the  point  rowing  lei- 
surely, fresh  from  her  inquisitive  look- 
out ;  she  hugs  the  western  shore 
(happy  shore  !),  leaving  a  clear  place 
for  the  racers,  and  telling  her  friends, 
"  They're  coming.  It's  a  very  close 
race  ;  almost  neck  and  neck  !  " 

She  rows  to  the  stone  boat-house. 

The  wherries  come  in  sight,  round 
the  point,  lapping  each  other,  and 
presenting,  to  all  but  Miss  Midsum- 


mer, the  appearance  of  a  most  des- 
perate struggle.  The  crowd  cheers, 
swains  grow  savage  at  the  admiration 
diverted  from  themselves,  and  juve- 
nile Riverbank  throws  its  cap  into 
the  water  with  excitement.  They 
pass  the  perplexed  judge  so  nearly 
abreast  that  his  decision  costs  him 
several  pounds  of  cerebral  phosphorus 
and  a  tremor  of  apoplexy  ;  while  the 
sun  laughs  "  Ho-ho  ! " 

The  judge,  however,  recovered  his 
wits  sufficiently  to  discharge  a  heavily- 
ballasted  oration  at  the  young  men, 
in  presenting  the  cup,  alluding  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  glory  of  the  an- 
cient University  and  the  prowess  of 
her  nautical  sons,  "  who  could  outstrip 
even  swift  Atlanta  in  her  course." 
Whether  the  judge  was  in  his  niece's 
confidence,  they  never  knew;  but 
they  feared. 

The  crowd  which  had  gathered  to 
hear  a  classical  speech  of  thanks 
from  Bob  turned  on  its  heel  disap- 
pointed, as  he  received  the  cup  with 
a  simple,  "  Thanks,  very  much  ! "  and 
paddled  off  with  Alfred  to  their  boat- 
house  ;  where  their  first  words  were, 

"  Shall  we  vamose  ?  " 

"  Let's." 

And  they  did. 


A     N  U  B,  S  E  E  Y     B  H  Y  M  E. 

BY    CHKISTINA    G.    ROSSETTI. 

HEAR  what  the  mournful  sparrows  say : 
We  built  our  nest  compact  and  warm, 

But  cruel  boys  came  round  our  way, 
And  took  our  summer-house  by  storm. 

They  crushed  the  eggs  so  neatly  laid ; 

So  now  we  sit  with  drooping  wing, 
And  watch  the  ruin  they  have  made, 

Too  late  to  build,  too  sad  to  sing. 
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NEW    VIRGINIA. 


BY    EDWARD    A.    POLLARD. 


IT  lias  been  graphically  said  that 
the  South  was  "discovered"  during 
the  late  war  :  its  natural  structure,  its 
resources,  beauties,  wealth,  and  all  the 
traits  which  make  up  the  idea  of  an 
individual  country  having  then,  for 
the  first  time,  become  known  to  any 
considerable  number  of  people  of  the 
North. 

A  topographical  coup  d'ceil  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  convenient  form  in 
which  to  present  together  the  features 
and  the  resources  of  Virginia,  since 
the  great  divisions  of  the  State,  as 
popularly  known,  though  not  appear- 
ing on  the  ordinary  maps,  are  sharply 
marked  out  by  natural  differences. 

One  of  the  main  continental  lines 
of  travel  passes  through  a  great  part 
of  "old  "  Virginia,  and  affords  noto- 
rious and  unfortunate  views  of  the 
poorest  part  of  the  State.  In  jour- 
neying from  the  Potomac  by  rail  to 
Richmond,  or  in  floating  thither  from 
Norfolk  on  the  tide-water  of  the 
James,  or  even  for  many  miles  on  the 
railroads  leading  from  the  capital  of 
the  State,  we  have  but  a  sorry  sight 
of  Virginia,  in  her  galled  hills  and 
old  fields,  worn  to  exhaustion  by 
the  plough  and  hoe  in  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  corn.  The  old  field-pines, 
the  broom-sedge,  and  the  persimmons 
make  up  the  level  and  barren  picture  ; 
—  melancholy  memorials  of  the  old 
system  of  cultivation  under  slavery. 
There  are  no  populous  landscapes  ;  the 
low  and  scanty  banks  of  the  historic 
rivers  weary  the  eye  ;  the  dreary  and 
unclean  country  towns,  through  which 
the  railroad  passes,  afford  but  little 
relief  from  what  we  see  of  great  tracts 
of  worn  and  galled  land,  supporting 


some  rickety  mansion-house  of  a  for- 
mer period.  This  is  "  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia ; "  and  the  traveller,  apt  to  ex- 
tend his  impressions  of  what  is  seen 
to  what  is  not  seen,  is  in  danger  of 
carrying  away  the  idea  that  there  is 
little  of  present  interest  in  the  State, 
except  for  those  speculating  in  im- 
poverished lands  and  "  prospecting  " 
for  cheap  farms,  the  most  expensive  in 
the  end. 

Eastern  Virginia  has,  however,  its 
subdivisions,  which  relieve  the  pros- 
pect of  poverty  that  disappears  on 
either  side,  as  we  look  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  blue-gilded  mists  of  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  other  towards 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  or  that  "  King's 
chamber "  in  it  —  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  name,  in  its  special  ac- 
ceptation, describes  a  breadth  of  the 
maritime  or  Atlantic  plain  about  one 
hundred  miles  across,  from  where  the 
terrace  of  "  the  Atlantic  slope  "  de- 
clines, to  where  the  tides  of  the  ocean 
commence.  The  eastern  border  of 
this  breadth,  its  subdivision  in  reality, 
is  what  is  called  "  Tide-water  Vir- 
ginia ;  "  and  although  partaking  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  main1 
body,  except  that  it  is  lower,  its  high- 
est places  not  being  more  than  sixty 
feet  above  the  tide,  it  yet  has  a  pecu- 
liar fringe  of  fertility,  as  its  low  lands 
ravel  out  into  the  sea,  a  tangle  of  del- 
tas and  swamps,  where  the  great  navi- 
gable streams,  the  Potomac,  the  Rap- 
pahannock,  the  York,  and  the  James 
find  their  way  into  the  sea.  Although 
"  the  Peninsula "  is  the  familiar 
description  of  the  land  enclosed  by 
the  James  and  York  rivers,  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  there 
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are  no  less  than  twelve  peninsulas 
abutting  on  the  sea,  counting  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke.  Here 
on  this  jagged  water-front,  and  reach- 
ing back  for  miles  along  its  tributa- 
ries, are  the  soils  famous  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  A  foreign  visitor 
has  remarked  that  there  are  no  sites 
on  the  continent  so  Italy-like  for 
fruits  as  some  of  these  peninsulas  of 
lowland  Virginia.  Eligible  sites  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  found 
on  every  creek  and  river  in  the  region. 
The  fig,  vine,  apricot,  tomatoes,  early 
vegetables  and  melons,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  apples,  cherries,  damascenes, 
supply  the  markets  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other 
Northern  cities.  The  vegetable  gar- 
dens or  "  truck-farms  "  about  Norfolk 
are  being  multiplied  every  year,  and 
have  opened  short  and  easy  cuts  to 
wealth  to  those  who  formerly  had 
their  lands  idle,  or  cropped  with 
cereals.  It  is  said  to  be  not  unusual 
for  the  skilful  market  gardeners  about 
Norfolk  to  make  twenty -five  hundred 
to  five  thousand  dollars  clear  profit  a 
year  on  patches  of  five  to  ten  acres. 
Yet  another  profitable  industry  of  this 
region  is  its  fisheries ;  and  so  abun- 
dant are  the  fish  and  oysters  of  the 
tide-water,  that  it  is  a  common  boast  of 
the  inhabitants,  that,  if  they  were  de- 
.prived  of  every  other  resource  of  sub- 
sistence (as  they  nearly  were  at  some 
periods  of  the  late  war),  they  might 
yet  live  on  "  the  inilk  of  the  ocean." 

But  let  us  retrace  our  steps  from 
this  border  of  Eastern  Virginia,  to  the 
opposite  border,  where  the  ugly  belt  of 
old  worn  lands  again  receives  a  decora- 
tion. Our  travel  takes  us  to  "  Pied- 
mont Virginia."  The  blue  heights 
which  we  had  seen  only  in  desultory 
glances  from  the  windows  of  the  cars 
hurrying  southward  from  the  Poto- 
mac are  approached,  and  in  pic- 


turesque landscape  there  rise  up  in 
perspective  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  peaks 
of  Otter  and  Monticello,  overlooking 
the  grand  dome  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  We  are  in  a  country  like 
the  "  vinous  land  of  Italy,  though  not 
so  naked."  The  features  are  hill  and 
dale,  undulating  surfaces  of  waving 
wheat-fields,  grove  and  meadow, 
mountain  spires,  and  all  those  charms 
of  scenery  which  are  displayed  where 
the  mountain  and  the  plain  debate. 
The  character  of  the  agriculture  is 
changed  from  that  farther  to  the  east ; 
there  is  now  a  mixed  system  of  farm- 
ing, planting,  and  grazing.  Thirty-two 
counties  properly  compose  the  Pied- 
mont. Of  these  the  more  northern  tier, 
which  hugs  the  mountains,  such  as 
Bedford,  Amherst,  Nelson,  Albemarle, 
and  Orange,  is  famous  for  a  peculiar 
soil  composed  of  the  red  clay  and  the 
gray  disintegrating  rock,  and  which  a 
local  newspaper  at  hand  describes  as 
"  the  best  in  the  world."  The  same  au- 
thority estimates  that  in  the  ten  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  Piedmont  Vir- 
ginia there  is  room  for  a  population  of 
at  least  a  million,  with  rewards  for  all 
the  various  industries  of  farming  and 
pasturage. 

But  even  in  this  animated  and 
inviting  country  we  are  not  yet 
accounted  to  be  in  "  the  garden  "  of 
Virginia.  Let  us  go  beyond  the 
mountains  —  and  new  scenes  unfold. 
We  have  struck  the  rich  soils  of  clay, 
loam,  and  limestone  ;  the  grand,  rock- 
ribbed  belt  that  girds  the  mountains 
from  the  Potomac  to  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  and  widens  and  embraces 
the  beautiful  Valley  of  Virginia.  We 
are  in  a  country  where  every  view  is 
of  wonder  and  admiration  and  thank- 
fulness. The  fields  are  dressed  with 
the  green  grass  and  the  blue  grass, 
the  hills  and  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys  smile  with  verdure  ;  there  are 
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the  golden  harvests,  and  fruits  of 
summer  and  autumn,  and  the  wealth 
of  flowers  ;  the  year  is  crowned  with 
goodness;  the  pure  "incasing  air" 
is  as  an  invisible  garment  of  inspira- 
tion ;  the  fields  are  clothed  with  flocks 
and  herds,  which  are  led  into  green 
pastures  and  lie  down  by  still  waters. 
There  are  no  sour  growths  here ;  the 
sorrel,  the  pines,  and  the  broom-sedge 
have  been  exchanged  for  the  vigorous 
cereals,  and  all  the  healthful  blooms 
of  cultivated  vegetation. 

There  is  a  peculiar  storehouse  of 
wealth  here.  In  these  mountains 
Nature  has  placed,  as  on  convenient 
shelves,  the  great  stores  of  her  fertil- 
izers, to  renovate  the  worn  and  bar- 
ren lands  which  decline  to  the  sea. 
Along  its  entire  northern  border, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Valley  and  South-west  Virginia,  lie 
buried  in  the  earth  beds  of  limestone 
cropping  out  upon  the  surface  every- 
where, and  inviting  capital  and  enter- 
prise to  burn  and  market  millions  of 
tons  of  it,  and  to  spread  it  upon  the 
clay  and  sand  soils  of  all  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Greeley  has  recently  reck- 
oned this  fertilizing  deposit  as  the 
supreme  wealth  of  Virginia ;  greater 
than  all  other  resources ;  and  it  may 
be  said  with  literal  truth  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Valley  knows  no  dan- 
gers, and  is  founded  on  her  everlast- 
ing limestone  rock.  This  portion  of 
the  State,  geographically,  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  fruitful  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  with  addi- 
tions of  natural  resources  and  beau- 
ties. It  is  the  finest  grazing  country 
in  the  world.  Its  cereal  yields  will 
compare  with  those  of  the  best  of 
Western  lands,  being  twenty  to 
forty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  from  forty 
to  sixty  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  to  the 
acre ;  while  its  grasses,  fruits,  and  tim- 
ber complete  the  garniture  of  one  of 


the  most  favored  parts  of  earth. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  Daniel 
Webster  declared  in  a  public  oration, 
that  "he  had  seen  no  finer  farming 
land  in  his  European  travels  than  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.'7 

Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves  pass- 
ing out  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
crossing  the  range  of  the  Alleghany 
where  it  declines  to  the  south-west, 
its  altitudes  sunken  and  broken, 
and  we  are  in  another  division  of  the 
State.  We  pass  through  a  shattered 
side  of  a  natural  gallery,  a  picturesque 
confusion,  where  the  great  Appalachi- 
an system  apparently  loses  its  unity, 
and  is  tossed  into  a  sea  of  mountains. 
We  pass  by  the  salt-wells,  that  re- 
markable source  of  the  supply  of  brine 
which  the  wants  of  six  millions  of 
people  in  a  four-years'  war  did  not 
sensibly  diminish ;  a  never-failing 
fountain  of  waters  welling  up  peren- 
nially in  the  deep,  beautiful  basin  of 
the  richest  land  in  the  State.  We 
are  now  in  South-west  Virginia;  a 
country  richer  in  mineral  resources 
than  California,  and  more  beautiful 
and  various  in  its  natural  scenery 
than  any  equal  area  in  America.  The 
modern  El  Dorado  boasts  only  of  gold; 
but  here  are,  not  only  salt,  plaster, 
limestone,  and  marble,  but  in  the  same 
belt,  in  an  area  twenty  miles  in 
width  by  sixty  in  length,  are  clus- 
tered iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  baryta, 
and  numerous  other  minerals,  discov- 
ered but  not  developed.  Gold  is  no 
longer  the  measure  of  mineral  wealth. 
The  lead-mines  of  South-west  Vir- 
ginia supplipd  the  Confederacy  with 
shot  during  the  war.  Col.  W.  L. 
Brown,  the  chief  of  ordnance  of 
the  Confederate  army,  testifies  that 
Wythe  County,  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war,  alone,  supplied  the 
Confederate  army  with  lead,  yielding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
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per  month.  The  iron  of  South-west 
Virginia  is  simply  inexhaustible ;  and 
it  is  said  by  Pennsylvania  iron-men  to 
be  worth,  if  developed,  more  than  the 
gold-mines  of  California.  Its  popula- 
tion is  least  inoculated  ^with  the  old 
social  prejudices  of  Virginia,  and  in 
this  respect  South-west  Virginia  of- 
fers a  peculiar  advantage  for  the  im- 
migrant. Here,  indeed,  is  a  "  noble 
breed,'7  a  peculiar  class  of  people, 
with  very  strong  marks  of  character 
upon  them.  They  differ  widely  from 
the  lowland  rustics  in  the  freedom  of 
their  manners,  their  superiority  to 
the  bashfulness  and  slouching  of  the 
countrymen  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and 
in  the  energy  and  even  sharpness  of 
their  discourse.  While  the  mountain- 
eer has  the  stoicism,  he  exhibits  the 
nil  admirari,  the  silence,  the  self-col- 
lectedness,  of  the  red  man  of  the  for- 
est ;  it  is  only  when  he  discovers  you 
to  be  as  unaffected  and  natural  as 
himself,  that  he  warms  into  discourse, 
yet  speaking  with  a  strange  energy, 
in  loud,  distinct,  decisive  tones,  and 
with  a  brevity  and  sententiousness 
that  sometimes  really  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  literary  study. 

Ignorance  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  them.  But  wha^t  is  most  re- 
markable of  these  parts  of  Virginia, 
often  called  "  The  Mountains,"  is  that 
we  should  find  some  of  the  best  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  of  the  State  in 
close  conjunction  here  with  the  most 
grotesque  forms  of  ignorance.  In  a 
county  where  perhaps  'one-third  of 
the  people  are  unable  to  read  or  write, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  j&nd  elegant 
libraries,  homes  abounding  in  all  the 
nicer  comforts,  and  social  circles  where 
are  exhibited  the  real  refinements  of 
culture  without  the  affectations  of 
fashion. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  Eastern 
Virginia  (including  the  Tide-water), 


Piedmont  Virginia,  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  South-west  Virginia,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  understand 
something  of  the  resources  of  the 
State,  along  with  its  features ;  and  to 
appreciate  the  basis  of  its  invitations 
to  the  immigrant.  Climate,  soil,  and 
productions  afford  a  happy  combina- 
tion, and  make  a  sum  of  advantages 
not  often  so  complete.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  immigrant  prefers  to  move 
on  isothermal  lines,  then  Virginia 
has  the  advantage  of  lying  in  the 
way  with  the  great  centres  of  Euro- 
pean emigration,  especially  that  of 
Germany.  The  prices  of  her  lands 
alone  are  a  premium  for  immigration. 
The  tenant  in  England  and  Scotland 
pays  generally  as  much  annual  rent 
per  acre  for  his  farm  as  would  pur- 
chase superior  land  in  Virginia  in  fee- 
simple.  In  the  north-west  of  the 
United  States,  where  such  large  tides 
of  immigrant-farmers  annually  pour 
in,  improved  land,  accessible  to  the 
markets,  commands  five  and  six  times 
higher  prices  than  in  Virginia  at 
present.  An  estimate  afforded  the 
writer  is,  that  good  improved  lands 
east  of  the  mountains  in  Virginia 
can  be  purchased  now  at  from  five 
to  twenty  dollars  per  acre ;  in  the 
Valley,  land  of  the  same  quality  is 
held  at  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre ;  but  these  latter 
farms  are  exceptionally  rich,  and  to 
be  found  in  thick  settlements.  The 
productions  are  such  as  the  farming 
labor  of  the  world  is  accustomed  to, 
and  even  whatever  there  are  of  special- 
ties are  not  unknown  to  the  European 
peasant.  In  several  of  the  German 
States  the  people  understand  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  are  skilled  in  the 
culture  of  the  -grape ;  and  the  females 
are  thoroughly  trained  in  every  branch 
of  rural  and  domestic  economy,  and 
especially  as  dairy-women.  The  im- 
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migrant  from  Europe,  too,  will  find  in 
Virginia  many  of  his  own  country- 
men. It  has  been  argued  that  this 
State  would  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
for  European  immigration  with  the 
far  West,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  foreign  settlements  already 
made  in  the  latter  were  naturally  a 
nucleus  to  collect  others  of  the  same 
race  and  associations.  But  this  argu- 
ment has  been  urged  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  extent  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment already  in  Virginia.  The  origi- 
nal settlement  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Valley  was  by  Germans,  whose 
descendants  yet  retain  their  customs, 
and  even  their  language.  In  E/ich- 
mond  alone,  of  a  population  of  sixty 
thousand,  there  have  been  recently 
estimated  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  foreigners  ;  and  in  the 
other  cities  and  other  parts  of  the 
State,  the  population,  if  less  than  what 
is  noted  here,  is  yet  much  larger  than 
has  generally  been  supposed. 

The  question  now  comes  up,  —  How 
has  Virginia,  arrayed  with  so  many 
advantages,  yet  failed,  up  to  this  time, 
—  and  failed  so  utterly,  —  of  the  ex- 
pectations she  had  formed  of  immi- 
gration since  the  war  ?  The  same 
disappointment  is  visible  throughout 
the  South  (with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Florida  and  Texas)  ;  but  it  is 
especially  marked  in  Virginia  ;  both 
as  to  the  height  of  her  expectations, 
and  the  extremity  of  her  failure. 
The  discussion  will  serve  as  a  full 
exponent  of  faults  of  discretion  and 
of  temper  which  have  appeared  since 
the  war,  in  nearly  the  entire  South. 
On  the  close  of  the  war,  Virginia 
proposed  to  take  the  lead  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  what  was  indicated 
as  a  new  era  of  material  'prosperity. 
She  has  composed  all  her  political 
troubles;  she  has  been  admitted  into 


the  Union  on  better  terms  than  other 
Southern  States ;  she  is  in  profound 
peace,  .undisturbed  by  Ku-klux  or 
any  other  political  apparition ;  she  re- 
news her  invitations  to  the  immigrant ; 
—  and  yet  there  is  an  utterly  ^ead 
failure  as  to  the  incoming  of  the 
material  prosperity  she  had  expect- 
ed. The  industrial  interest  excited 
towards  her  after  the  war  seems 
recently  to  have  wholly  retreated ; 
the  expected  army  of  immigrants 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance ;  and 
the  few  stragglers  who  ventured  with- 
in her  limits  have  generally  been 
disappointed,  and  remain  reluctantly, 
if  they  have  not  actually  withdrawn 
in  bitterness  and  dismay.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  farming  industry  of  Vir- 
ginia to-day  is  thus  described  in  offi- 
cial language:  "Barely  one-fourth 
of  Virginia's  land  was  cultivated  in 
1860 ;  and  since  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, its  land-owners  are  working 
but  one-half,  in  many  instances  less 
than  one-half,  of  what  they  did  in 
I860." 

For  this  failure  of  immigration  into 
Virginia,  the  writer  may  mention 
three  notable  causes,  each  one  of 
which  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  and 
involves  considerations  for  the  whole 
South.  These  are  :  — 

1.  Mismanagement:    the  want  of 
proper   machinery  of  advertisement, 
solicitation,    and    transportation     of 
immigrants. 

2.  Social  prejudices ;  not  only  such 
as  survived  from  the  war  towards  the 
North,  but  such  as  have  grown  out 
of  the  isolated  and  untravelled  condi- 
tion of  the  Southern  people. 

3.  Mutual  ignorance  of  the  Virgin- 
ian and  of  the  immigrant  as  to  what 
is  really  wanted. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  immi- 
gration interest  is  a  continuous  illus- 
tration of  a  characteristic  infirmity 
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of  the  South,  so  fatally  displayed  in 
the  late  war ;  viz.,  the  want  of  busi- 
ness talent,  —  that  faculty  which  meas- 
ures what  it  proposes  to  do,  and 
provides  for  its  work  means  system- 
atic^ and  adequate.  The  philosophic 
historian  will  remark  of  the  South 
in  the  past  war  a  strained  collection 
of  paltry  expedients ;  a  fussy  appear- 
ance of  doing  a  great  deal,  and  doing 
nothing ;  a  great  sum  of  small  efforts, 
but  an  utter  want  of  practical  ade- 
quacy in  all  its  plans.  The  habit  of 
mind  which  induced  the  Confederate 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  suppose 
that  he  might  raise  a  war-revenue  by 
collection-bags  in  the  churches  and 
gifts  of  old  jewelry,  and  which  hoped 
to  build  gun-boats  by  advertising  for 
scrap-iron,  —  thus  inducing  a  number 
of  old  ladies  throughout  the  South  to 
send  in  dismantled  kettles  and  old 
horse-shoes,  —  is  precisely  that  which 
has  since  been  shown  in  the  attempts 
to  control  immigration  into  the  South, 
and  to  compete  with  the  large  and 
well-ordered  systems  by  which  the 
North  conducts  her  own  schemes  of 
material  prosperity.  There  has  been 
an  appearance  of  great  and  diffuse 
exertion ;  a  sum  of  violent,  ill-directed 
individual  efforts ;  and  yet  nothing 
done  worth  mentioning.  The  "  land 
agencies"  which  have  been  planted 
at  cross-roads,  and  have  advertised 
in  local  newspapers  and  on  painted 
shingles  ;  hand-bills  on  the  cars  ;  and 
the  sending  of  some  impecunious 
adventurer  to  Europe  to  hunt  immi- 
grant-geese, are  about  the  sum  of 
what  has  been  done. 

It  is  true  that  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  has  constituted  a  "State 
Board  of  Immigration ; "  but  such  a 
caricature  has  seldom  been  exhibited, 
even  in  the  South,  since  Mr.  Mem- 
minger's  plan  of  replenishing  the  Con- 
federate treasury  by  church-collections. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Legislature 
(Act  of  3d  March,  1866)  stipulated 
that  "  in  no  event  shall  the  operations 
of  said  Board  be  a  charge  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  State/''  Funds  were 
to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, to  make  which  it  was  said  the 
land  proprietors  would  be  interested  ; 
the  country  newspapers  were  eloquent, 
and  would  do  the  advertising  gratis. 
So  the  "  State  Board "  begged  an 
advertisement  in  some  local  newspa- 
per, "  published  an  "  Address,"  and 
then  set  to  work  to  obtain  funds  by 
donations.  With  what  result  ?  asks 
the  curious  reader.  "  I  succeeded," 
officially  reports  Gen.  Kichardson, 
the  president  of  the  Board,  a  in  obtain- 
ing a  loan  of  five  hundred  dollars 
only,  and  by  donation  one  hundred 
dollars ;  and  the  attempt,  being  mani- 
festly hopeless,  was  given  up." 

The  short-sighted  views  of  laud- 
proprietors  in  Virginia  which  in- 
duced them  to  hold  up  prices  at  the 
first  blush  of  the  appearance  of  im- 
migration, rather  than  to  solicit  it  by 
lowering  their  prices  at  the  prospect 
of  demand,  and  thus  securing  it,  is 
said  to  have  given  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  "  State  Board,"  which  at  first 
proposed  to  co-operate  with  those  who 
had  their  lands  in  market.  The  pa- 
triotic and  estimable  Gen.  Richardson, 
who  by  proper  and  generous  aids 
might  really  have  done  something  to 
build  up  the  fortunes  of  the  State  on 
the  bases  of  immigration,  thus  relates 
an  instance  of  disappointment :  — 

"We  were  notified  that  early  in 
last  September  one  of  the  company's 
steamers  from  Copenhagen,  with  seven 
hundred  emigrants  of  a  select  class, 
was  expected  to  arrive  at  New  York, 
and  that  they  would  be  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia if  lands  could  be  purchased  for 
them  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  acre 
farms.  A  gentleman  of  high  charac- 
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ter,  connected  with  the  company, 
came  to  Richmond,  and,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  Board,  endeavored  to 
purchase  lands  for  settling  those  emi- 
grants, but,  owing  to  the  high  price 
demanded,  failed  to  make  the  pur- 
chase ;  and,  there  being  no  time  for  de- 
lay, the  opportunity  was  lost.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  this  com- 
pany brought  more  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  gold." 
If  any  further  commentary  was 
needed  on  the  character  of  Virginia's 
immigration  scheme,  it  is  furnished 
in  the  fact  that  this  State,  to  receive 
any  immigrants  she  might  obtain 
from  Europe,  has  to  operate  through 
an  agent  at  Castle  Garden,  acting 
under  the  instructions  and  directions 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
State  of  Virginia  has  no  arrange- 
ments for  the  landing  of  immigrants 
at  her  own  ports.  Her  whole  system 
on  the  subject  is  one  of  mendicancy, 
and  of  trust  to  a  machinery  outside  her 
limits,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other State,  and  likely,  of  course,  to 
be  controlled  to  the  interest  of  that 
State.  But,  despite  the  wretched  pub- 
lic mismanagement  of  a  vast  concern, 
there  have  been  some  traces  of  immi- 
gration made  in  Virginia,  which  have 
a  history  of  their  own.  They  have 
proceeded  either  from  irregular  agen- 
cies, or  from  the  voluntary  movements 
of  those  in  search  of  better  fortunes. 
In  some  instances  disreputable  specu- 
lators in  the  emigrant  trade,  operating 
outside. the  State,  have  brought  in 
the  refuse  of  the  human  flesh-markets 
of  Europe ;  and  these  poor  creatures 
have  suffered  horribly,  besides  inflict- 
ing a  nuisance  and  a  burden  upon  the 
communities  where  they  have  been 
introduced.  Indeed,  the  "  land  agen- 
cies "  and  "  labor  agencies  "  of  Vir- 
ginia are  fallen  into  great  disrepute, 


since  every  vagabond  and  moneyless 
adventurer  has  found  a  sort  of  last 
resource  in  such  business  to  make  his 
bread  out  of  the  credulity  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  some  instances  to  reap  a 
golden  reward  by  sharp  practice  and 
cruel  fraud. 

Of  voluntary  sources  of  immigra- 
tion, which  usually  yield  the  best  and 
most  desirable  classes,  there  were 
some  prospects  in  Virginia  shortly 
after  the  war ;  many  very  respectable 
Northern  men  of  their  own  motion 
having  sought  to  plant  their  fortunes 
in  a  State,  of  the  resources  of  which 
they  knew  without  the  intervention 
of  untrustworthy  agents  and  solicitors. 
Here  was  the  best  prospect  Virginia 
ever  had  of  accessions  of  population 
and  wealth  from  abroad ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, this  class  of  immigrants  has  al- 
most wholly  fallen  off  for  a  peculiar 
reason ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  a 
class  difficult  to  be  reclaimed,  after  it 
has  once  been  rebuffed  or  disappoint- 
ed. The  majority  of  such  desirable 
Northern  people  who  adventured  into 
Virginia  with  capital,  bringing  with 
them  both  wealth  and  intelligence, 
and  who  would  socially  have  been  an 
accession,  have  been  driven  from  the 
State,  mainly  on  account  of  the  social 
prejudices  they  found  they  had  to  en- 
counter, together  with  some  asperities 
of  condition,  such  as  are  calculated  to 
revolt  that  class  of  immigrants  who 
are  able  to  choose  their  homes.  But 
the  prejudices  surviving  from  the  war 
and  directed  against  the  people  of  the 
North  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the 
South  which  revolt  a  valuable  class  of 
immigration ;  there  is  another  narrow- 
ness and  bad  temper  of  which  the 
South  will  have  to  cure  herself  before 
she  can  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
respectable  comers  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  A  keen  observation  will  de- 
tect in  the  South  a  certain  dislike  of  all 
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strangers,  bred  out  of  long-continued 
habits  of  an  isolated  life,  beyond  which 
Southern  men  in  the  past  seldom  trav- 
elled and  which  they  made  the  stand- 
ard of  all  that  was  best  in  the  world. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  last 
reason  assigned  for  the  flat  fail- 
ure of  immigration  in  Virginia ;  and 
here  will  be  found  not  only  the  great- 
est of  these  causes,  but  the  dominant 
interest  of  our  whole  subject,  and  one 
which  opens  up  the  entire  industrial 
condition  of  the  South.  The  Virgin- 
ian has  made  a  mistake,  and  his  cus- 
tomer, the  impecunious  immigrant, 
has  made  a  mistake,  in  supposing  that 
this  State,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the 
South,  really  wants  labor:  the  real 
want  is  capital.  The  negro  labor  in 
the  South  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
tractable  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  as 
sufficient  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  the  best  evidence  being  (all 
newspaper  nonsense  to  the  contrary) 
that  the  negro,  since  emancipation, 
has  not  relaxed  as  a  laborer,  but  shown 
a  real  increase  of  industry,  not  count- 
ing even  the  ten  per  cent  of  addition 
in  numbers  he  has  made  in  the  last 
decade ;  it  is,  in  fact,  cheaper  than  it 
was  under  slavery,  his  wages  being  so 
low  that  the  aggregate  is  estimated 
to  be  less  than  the  usual  expenditure 
accumulated  in  taking  care  of  him 
when  a  slave,  and  when  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  proprietor  was  notorious ; 
and  it  defies  the  competition  of  the 
white  man,  by  the  ability  acquired 
from  slavery  to  live  on  the  lowest 
scale  of  comforts,  to  practise  a  submis- 
sion and  obedience  which  even  the 
lowest  of  white  laborers  would  refuse, 
and  to  content  itself  with  modes  of 
life  to  which  its  competitors  are  whol- 
ly unused,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  the 
experiment  has  been  made  in  the 
South,  they  have  invariably  revolted. 

No  falser,  more  mistaken  idea  ever 


took  possession  of  the  hasty  mind  of 
the  South  than  that  of  supplanting 
the  negro  by  foreign  white  labor.  The 
gross  inconsistency  of  such  an  ex- 
pectation stares  out  in  the  fact,  that  the 
native  poor  whites  of  the  South  yet 
abstain  from  working  alongside  the 
negro,  and  decline  the  competition  ; 
they  will  not  work  in  the  fields,  and  it 
is  yet  an  imputation  upon  the  lowest 
pauper  of  them,  besides  being  as  they 
profess  a  hopeless  task  for  livelihood, 
to  compete  in  labor  with  the  negro. 
Until  the  poor  whites  of  the  South 
themselves  will  give  the  example  of 
working  by  the  side  of,  or  instead  of, 
the  negro,  and  show  to  the  world  that 
there  are  real  opportunities  for  the 
white  laborer  in  the  South,  it  is  un- 
just and  cruel  that  the  land  proprie- 
tors should  expect  to  find  victims  for 
the  hopeless  competition  with  the 
negro  among  people  of  the  Northern 
States  or  of  Europe,  who  are  at  least 
equal  in  self-respect  to  men  of  the 
same  color  in  the  South,  and  who  have 
no  harder  necessities  to  relieve. 

Of  the  refuse  of  European  emi- 
grants, the  State  of  Virginia  has 
already  had  some  experience,  and  is 
not  likely  to  repeat  it.  A  u  colony  " 
of  such  —  they  were  called  "  Norwe- 
gians "  —  was  recently  planted  in 
Amelia  County  ;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  poor  creatures,  victims  of  a  heart- 
less speculation,  were  at  the  doors  of 
the  poorhouse,  or  had  become  wan- 
dering mendicants.  The  advertised 
demand  of  Virginia  is  for  a  respecta- 
ble efficient  white  labor  to  supplant 
the  negro ;  and  such,  the  writer  in- 
sists, it  will  not  find  in  the  world;  and 
that  the  advertisement  for  it  is  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare. 

The  negro  is  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent labor  demands  of  the  South  ;  more 
sufficient  than  he  ever  was  in  slavery. 
Nowhere,  at  the  wages  he  is  willing 
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to  accept,  can  be  found  a  laborer  more 
willing,  more  used  to  habits  of  obe- 
dience, and  more  really  efficient.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  South  would 
have  to  look  to  the  market  of 
white  labor  at  least  for  skilled  arti- 
sans j  that  the  labor  of  the  negro 
is  ponderous  and  inaccurate,  and  is 
suited  only  for  the  rude  work  of  the 
fields.  But  here,  too,  is  a  mistake. 
A  juster  observation  discovers  that 
the  negro  may  be  educated  for  any 
kind  of  work ;  that  the  creature 
whom  Providence  has  so  plainly  de- 
signed as  a  laborer  has  wonderful 
capacities  as  such ;  that  he  has  really 
a  -nice,  nervous  hand,  when  it  has  hot 
been  actually  blunted  by  rough  work  ; 
and  that,  kindly  treated  and  taught, 
he  is  serviceable  through  a  range  of 
employments  extending  from  the 
nicest  offices  of  handicraft  to  the 
rudest  tasks  of  the  field  and  the  forge. 
The  negro  seamstress  in  Virginia  is 
famous  for  her  dexterity  and  delicacy 
of  execution  in  -  the  most  exacting 
ladies'  work.  The  exquisite  artificial 
flowers  made  in  Brazil,  from  the 
marine  shells,  and  feathers  of  the  for- 
est bird,  are  made  by  the  hands  of 
negroes.  The  reproach  of  coarseness 
in  his  labor  is  one  of  the  many  which 
are  being  lifted  from  the  negro,  as  he 
becomes  better  known  and  developed 
under  systems  of  education. 

So  important  does  the  writer  con- 
sider the  negro  labor  of  the  South, 
that,  as  the  preface  to  all  material 
prosperity  there,  he  would  have  special 
exertions  made  to  conserve  it,  and  to 
secure  it  for  all  time.  The  question 
of  keeping  it  in  the  South  is  not  so 
entirely,  with  the  white  man,  a  one- 
sided choice,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed.  The  negro,  too,  has  to  be 
consulted.  In  Virginia,  at  least,  he 
has  become  so  unsettled  and  uneasy 
under  the  pressure  of  very  low  wages, 


that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  his 
eventual  desertion  of  the  State.  In 
1870  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
negroes  are  estimated  to  have  left  the 
State,  attracted  by  the  better  wages 
of  the  far  South.  Many  of  these 
have  returned,  disappointed  and  ill- 
used  by  speculative  agents ;  but  since 
then  there  has  been  a  marked  emi- 
gration of  what  are  known  as  "  house- 
servants/'  to  the  Northern  cities, 
even  as  far  as  Boston,  where  they  get 
at  least  double  the  wages  allowed  in 
their  old  homes.  Virginia  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  this  class,  the  very  best 
of  her  colored  population,  and  long 
the  peculiar  pride  of  her  household 
economy.  In  fact,  a  necessity  may 
soon  be  evident  to  secure  the  residence 
of  the  negro  in  his  old  homes  ;  and 
the  obvious  suggestions  are,  increased 
wages,  and  some  arrangements  to 
attach  him  to  the  soil.  As  yet,  the 
negro  has  shown  but  little  ambition 
to  obtain  an  interest  in  the  soil  be- 
yond his  wages  or  share  of  the  crop ; 
but  such  an  aspiration,  which  inva- 
riably marks  and  implies  a  certain 
stage  of  improvement  in  the  labor  sys- 
tem of  a  country,  will  Undoubtedly  be 
developed  in  him  as  he  continues  the 
progress  he  is  now  making,  and  should 
be  met  by  wise  provisions.  With  the 
former  slaves  converted  really  into 
what  John  Randolph  once,  and  at 
that  time  by  a  romantic  fiction,  de- 
scribed them,  "a  black  peasantry, 
the  best  in  the  world,"  and  with 
changes  of  policy  and  of  manners  to 
correspond,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Virginia,  on  such  a  basis,  may  not 
raise  almost  any  superstructure  of 
prosperity,  stand  a  model  and  imita- 
tion to  the  world,  and  realize  in  all 
respects  that  "  NEW  VIRGINIA," 
prophesied  and  aspired  for  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

If  after  this  commentary  upon  the 
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real  condition  of  the  South  as  respects 
labor,  practical   advice    is    asked   by 
those  abroad  who   are  looking  to  this 
part  of  the  Union  with  hopes  of  bet- 
ter fortunes,  the  following  may  serve 
as  a  principal  guide  :    Do  not  come 
unless  you  have  money  enough  to  buy 
and  operate  a  small  piece  of  land,  or 
to  engage  in  some  business  other  than 
that  of  a  day-laborer  with    no  other 
means    than    days'    wages.     In   Vir- 
ginia,  grown   field-laborers  get  from 
eight  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  month  ; 
female    domestic    servants     from    six 
dollars  to  eight  dollars.     Your  white 
color   may  get   you  some    slight  ad- 
vance on  these  rates  ;  but  you  will 
find  a  habit  and  countenance  of  com- 
mand over   you   (naturally  surviving 
from  slavery),  as  a  mere  laborer,  and 
an    expectation    that    you    will    put 
up  with   food    and    shelter   such    as 
3Tou    have    not  been  accustomed   to, 
and  will  not  be  likely  to  endure.     A 
gentleman  of  the   writer's  acquaint- 
ance in  Virginia  recently  imported  on 
his  farm  some  German  laborers.    The 
first   night    after   their   arrival,  they 
asked  where  they  were  to  sleep,  and 
were   pointed  to  the    deserted  negro 
cabins  of  logs  and  dirt  floors.     The 
gentleman,  kind  and  humane  enough, 
had  no  idea   that  they  could  expect 
any  thing  else  than  what  his  negroes 
had  been  content  with,  and  was  as- 
tonished  next  morning  to  find  them 
fled  with  such  dismay  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  stopped  this  side  of 
the    Atlantic.     But  this  is  only  one 
side  of  the  picture  :  here  is  the  other. 
If  you  have  money  enough  to  make 
a  small  investment  in  land,  to  found 
an   enterprise  of  your  own,  probably 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  you 
find   such    an  opportunity  of  invest- 
ment as    in  Virginia,  —  so  small   an 
outlay  required  with  such   a  prospect 
of  income.     Cheap  lands  ;   accessible 


markets ;  a  delightful  climate ;  the 
novelty  of  various  agricultural  ex- 
periments of  great  and  yet  untried 
promise ;  innumerable  openings  for 
manufacturing  enterprise ;  an  unri- 
valled water-power ;  a  constant  ex- 
citement in  the  discovery  of  undevel- 
oped resources ;  the  hunt  of  an  El 
Dorado,  where  the  prizes  are  of  all 
minerals,  —  such  are  the  invitations 
extended  to  you. 

Virginia  wants  capital,  and  that 
badly.  It  is  preferable,  too,  that 
this  capital  should  come  in  the  shape 
of  immigration,  rather  than  in  that 
of  impersonal  investments.  It  is  also 
more  desirable,  so  far  as  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  Virginia  is  concerned, 
that  the  aggregate  of  capital  thus  in- 
troduced into  the  State  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  as  many  owners  as 
possible.  We  want  a  number  of  small 
capitalists  dispersed  through  the 
State,  making  a  real  accession  to  our 
population,  infusing  into  it  new  life 
and  vigor,  and  especially  aiding  the 
tendency  to  cut  up  the  former  vast 
proprietorships  of  Virginia  into  small 
farms.  This  last  result  will  be  an  ac- 
quisition of  itself  to  the  agriculture 
of  Virginia,  which  has  heretofore  suf- 
fered and  yet  suffers  from  a  system  of 
large  farms,  that  has  excluded  persons 
of  small  means,  slighted  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  is  open  to  many 
objections.  A  statistical  table  at 
hand  affords,  by  analysis,  the  follow- 
ing divisions  of  the  cultivated  land  in 
Virginia :  — 


2,351  farms  of 

5,565  farms  of 

19,584  farms  of 

21,145  farms  of 

34,300  farms  of 

2,882  farms  of 


3  and  trader 
10  and  under 
20  and  under 
50  and  under 
100  and  under 


10  acres. 

20  acres. 

50  acres. 
100  acres. 
500  acres. 


500  and  under  1,000  acres. 


641  farms  of  1000  acres  and  over. 
86,468  farms  in  all. 
The  plan  purposed  by  Mr.  Greeley, 
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of  Northern  settlers  buying  large  bod- 
ies of  land  in  Virginia,  and  dividing 
them  out  among  themselves,  so  as  to 
secure  a  society  of  their  own,  &c.,  is 
obviously  objectionable.  It  would  be 
resented  in  the  South  as  invidious, 
would  found  cliques,  and  would  en- 
large and  envenom  differences  which 
are  already  unmanageable  enough. 
What  is  most  wanted  in  Virginia  is  a 
distribution  of  the  largest  number  of 
persons  of  small  means  as  land  proprie- 
tors, and  having  them  well  mixed  into 
the  farming  community  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  difficulty  to  such  a  con- 
summation, in  the  singular  fact  that 
the  very  cheap  lands  in  Virginia, 
such  as  may  be  bought  for  two  to 
three  dollars  per  acre,  are  held  by  ex- 
tensive proprietors,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent can  be  purchased  in  large  tracts 
only.  An  estimate  furnished  the 
writer  is,  that  such  estates  in  Vir- 
ginia vary  from  four  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  acres.  The  divis- 
ions of  these  large  tracts  should  be 
made  by  the  proprietors  themselves, 
if  they  are  really  desirous  to  promote 
immigration  ;  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
done  when  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand their  true  interest  in  this  direc- 
tion. Meanwhile,  however,  among 
the  cultivated  lands,  all  the  way  from 
five  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre, 
the  immigrant  may  have  sufficient 
opportunity  to  choose  the  size  and 
price  of  his  farm,  without  too  great 
a  demand  on  his  means,  to  commence 
real  and  active  agricultural  life  in 
Virginia.  The  opening  is  ample  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  new-comers  ;  and 
such  would  fill  a  real  want  in  the 
State. 

Other  considerations  remain  which 
the  writer  can  touch  here  but  lightly. 
A  Northern  gentleman,  who  was  late- 
ly "  prospecting  "  in  Virginia,  declared 
that  there  were  three  notable  wants 
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of  the  State:  "Roads,"  "Roads," 
"  Roads.7'  While  Virginia  boasts  of 
having  nearly  completed  within  her 
limits  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road, at  a  cost  exceeding  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  her  wretched  country 
roads  which  lie  about  the  rail,  and 
afford  the  inter-communications  of 
neighborhoods,  are  the  same  disgrace 
to  the  State  that  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  traveller  to  find  just  at  the  depot 
where  he  dismounts  from  swift,  luxu- 
rious cars,  naught  of  a  road  but  the 
red  galled  strip  through  old  fields  or 
the  primitive  woods  that  served  thirty 
or  even  fifty  years  ago  the  limited 
needs  of  the  pioneer  and  the  field- 
hand.  This  is  an  especial  nuisance 
and  obstruction  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
calculated,  for  instance,  that  the  Vir- 
ginian spends  about  four  times  as 
much  power  to  cart  the  same  amount 
of  produce  as  a  New-England  or 
Pennsylvania  farmer  does.  Of  schools, 
another  convenience  required  by  the 
well-to-do  immigrant,  there  has  hap- 
pily been  a  recent  revival  in  Virginia, 
to  all  the  extent  that  can  be  reason- 
ably desired.  The  people  of  the 
State  have  just  fallen  violently  in  love 
with  "  free  schools ; "  they  are  planted 
in  every  county  ;  and  what  is  really 
admirable  is  the  equality  of  benefits 
which  they  extend  to  the  negro,  and 
their  unaffected  concern  for  "  our  new 
citizen."  There  are  already  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  schools  set  in 
operation  in  Virginia ;  and  she  leads 
all  the  States  of  the  South  in  the  fa- 
cilities provided  for  education.  The 
resolution  for  the  impartial  embrace 
of  the  negro  in  her  scheme  of  public 
education  has  been  carried  into  un- 
doubted practice.  In  places  most  rife 
with  associations  of  the  late  war,  free 
schools  have  been  opened,  as  a  prac- 
tical commentary  on  the  past ;  and 
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even  those  who  drew  their  swords  in  house  being  sold  by  the  State  for  that 

the  late  war  for  "  the  Southern  Con-  purpose  ;  the  principal  of  the  colored 

federacy  "    deign     to   undertake   the  high  school  in  Petersburg  served  dur- 

instruction  of  black  pupils,  and   are  lug  the  war  on  Gen.  Lee's  staff;  and 

applauded  for  it.     A  public  school  has  the    superintendent   of   education  at 

been    opened    in    Jefferson    Davis's  Richmond  was  also  an  officer  in  the 

former   residence  in    Richmond,   the  Confederate  army. 


WEDDED    TO    FATE. 

BY   REVEREND    ROBERTS. 

"  FLUID  to  God,  and  flint  to  man  ; " 
'Twas  thus  the  ancient  adage  ran ; 
Oh,  break  your  bondage,  ye  who  can  ! 

0  slave  to  be  a  willing  slave ! 

Hast  thou  nought  precious  thou  would  save 

When  all  around  the  Fates  are  brave  ? 

And  why  to  God  art  thou  akin, 

For  whom  the  great  worlds  meekly  spin, 

While  thou  hast  nowhere  to  begin  ? 

But  hold !  and  from  this  dear-bought  hour 
Marry  thy  Fate  and  take  as  dower  : 
"  Thy  rank's  not  higher  than  thy  power." 

So  shall  the  great  world  spin  for  thee ; 
And  out  of  the  chaotic  sea 
Shall  rise  thine  own  eternity. 

Thy  fate  wept  thee  as  thou  thy  Fate, 
That  thou  wast  small  while  it  was  great, 
And  would  not  be  more  intimate. 

Together,  smiling,  read  the  plan, 
Long  graven  ere  the  world  began, 
"  Fluid  to  God,  fluid  to  man." 
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THE     VICAR'S     DAUGHTER; 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY   GEORGE   MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MISS  CLARE'S  HOME. 

WE  had  now  arrived  at  the  pas- 
sage. The  gin-shop  was  flaring 
through  the  fog.  A  man  in  a  fustian 
jacket  came  out  of  it  and  walked 
slowly  down  before  us,  with  the  clay 
of  the  brick-field  clinging  to  him  as 
high  as  the  leather  straps  with  which 
his  trousers  were  confined,  garter- 
wise,  under  the  knee.  The  place  was 
quiet.  We  and  the  brickmaker 
seemed  the  only  people  in  it.  When 
we  turned  the  last  corner,  he  was 
walking  in  at  the  very  door  where 
Miss  Clare  had  disappeared.  When 
I  told  my  father  that  was  the  house, 
he  called  after  the  man,  who  came 
out  again,  and,  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment, waited  until  we  came  up. 

"  Does  Miss  Clare  live  in  this 
house  ?  "  my  father  asked. 

"  She  do,"  answered  the  man  curtly. 

"First  floor?" 

"  No.  Nor  yet  the  second,  nor  the 
third.  She  live  nearer  heaven  than 
ere  another  in  the  house  'cep'  myself. 
I  live  in  the  attic,  and  so  do  she." 

"  There  is  a  way  of  living  nearer 
to  heaven  than  that,"  said  my  father, 
laying  his  hand,  "with  a  right  old 
man's  grace,"  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  du'nno,  'cep'  you  was  to  go  up 
in  a  belloon,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  which  my  father 
took  to  mean  that  he  understood  him 
better  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge ; 
but  he  did  not  pursue  the  figure. 

He  was  a  rough,  lumpish  young 
man,  with  good  but  dull  features  — 
only  hi^  blue  eye  was  clear.  He 


looked  my  father  full  in  the  face,  and 
I  thought  I  saw  a  dim  smile  about 
his  mouth. 

"  You  know  her,  then,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Everybody  in  the  house  knows 
her.  There  ain't  many  the  likes  o' 
her  as  lives  wi'  the  likes  of  us.  You 
go  right  up  to  the  top.  I  don't  know 
if  she's  in,  but  a'most  any  one'll  be  able 
to  tell  you.  I  ain't  been  home  yet." 

My  father  thanked  him,  and  we 
entered  the  house,  and  began  to  -as- 
cend. The  stair  was  very  much  worn 
and  rather  dirty,  and  some  of  the 
banisters  were  broken  away,  but  the 
walls  were  tolerably  clean.  Halfway 
up  we  met  a  little  girl  with  tangled 
hair  and  tattered  garments,  carrying 
a  bottle." 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  my 
father  to  her,  "  whether  Miss  Clare  is 
at  home  ?  " 

"I  dunno,"  she  answered.  "I 
dunno  who  you  mean.  I  been  mind- 
in'  the  baby.  He  ain't  well.  Mother 
says  his  head's  bad.  She's  a-going 
up  to  tell  grannie,  and  s&e  if  she 
can't  do  suthin'  for  him.  You  better 
ast  mother.  —  Mother ! "  she  called 
out  —  "  here's  a  lady  an'  a  gen'lem'." 

"You  go  about  yer  business,  and 
be  back  direckly,"  cried  a  gruff  voice 
from  somewhere  above. 

"That's  mother,"  said  the  child, 
and  ran  down  the  stair. 

When  we  reached  the  second  floor, 
there  stood  a  big  fat  woman  on  the 
landing,  with  her  face  red,  and  her 
hair  looking  like  that  of  a  doll  ill 
stuck  on.  She  did  not  speak,  but 
stood  waiting  to  see  what  we  wanted. 

"I'm  told  Miss  Clare  lives  here," 
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said  my  father.  "Can  you  tell  me, 
my  good  woman,  whether  she's  at 
home  ?  " 

"  I'm  neither  good  woman  nor  bad 
woman/'  she  returned  in  an  insolent 
tone. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  my 
father ;  "  but  you  see  I  didn't  know 
your  name." 

"  An'  ye  don't  know  it  yet.  You've 
no  call  to  know  my  name.  I'll  ha' 
nothing  to  do  wi'  the  likes  o'  you  as 
goes  about  takin'  poor  folks's  childer 
from  'em.  There's  my  poor  Glory's 
been  an'  took  atwixt  you  an'  grannie, 
and  shet  up  in  a  formatory  as  you 
calls  it;  an'  I  should  like  to  know 
what  right  you've  got  to  go  about 
that  way  arter  poor  girls  as  has 
mothers  to  help." 

"I  assure  you  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  said  my  father.  "I'm  a 
country  clergyman  myself,  and  have 
no  duty  in  London." 

"  Well,  that's  where  they've  took 
her  —  down  in  the  country.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  you've  had  your  finger 
in  that  pie.  You  don't  come  here  to 
call  upon  us  for  the  pleasure  o'  mak- 
in'  our  acquaintance  —  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
—  You're  allus  arter  somethin' 
troublesome.  I'd  adwise  you,  sir  and 
miss,  to  fet  well  alone.  Sleepin'  dogs 
won't  bite,  but  you'd  better  let  'em 
lie  —  and  that  I  tell  you." 

"  Relieve  me,"  said  my  father  quite 
quietly,  "I  haven't  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  your  daughter.  The  coun- 
try's a  bigger  place  than  you  seem  to 
think  —  far  bigger  than  London  it- 
self. All  I  wanted  to  trouble  you 
about  was  to  tell  us  whether  Miss 
Clare  was  at  home  or  not." 

"  I  don't  know  no  one  o'  that  name. 
If  it's  grannie  you  mean,  she's  at 
home,  I  know  —  though  it's  not  much 
reason  I've  got  to  care  whether  she's 
at  home  or  not." 


"  It's  a  young  —  woman,  I  mean," 
said  my  father. 

"'Tam't  a  young  lady,  then?  — 
Well,  I  don't  care  what  you  call  her. 
I  dare  say  it'll  be  all  one,  come  judg- 
ment. You'd  better  go  up  till  you 
can't?  go  no  further,  an'  knocks  yer 
head  agin  the  tiles,  and  then  you 
may  feel  about  for  a  door  and  knock 
at  that,  and  see  if  the  party  as  opens 
it  is  the  party  you  wants." 

So  saying  she  turned  in  at  a  door 
behind  her  and  shut  it.  But  we 
could  hear  her  still  growling  and 
grumbling. 

"It's  very  odd,"  said  my  father, 
with  a  bewildered  smile.  "I  think 
we'd  better  do  as  she  says,  and  go  up 
till  we  knock  our  heads  against  the 
tiles." 

We  climbed  two  stairs  more,  —  the 
last  very  steep,  and  so  dark  that 
when  we  reached  the  top  we  found  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  woman's  di- 
rections literally,  and  feel  about  for  a 
door.  But  we  had  not  to  feel  long  or 
far,  for  there  was  one  close  to  the  top 
of  the  stair.  My  father  knocked. 
There  was  no  reply ;  but  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  chair,  and  presently 
some  one  opened  it.  The  only  light 
being  behind  her,  I  could  not  see  her 
face,  but  the  size  and  shape  were 
those  of  Miss  Clare. 

She  did  not  leave  us  in  doubt, 
however;  for,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
me,  saying,  "  This  is  kind  of  you, 
Mrs.  Percivale ; "  then  to  my  father, 
saying,  "  I'm  very  glad  to  'see  you, 
Mr.  Walton.  Will  you  walk  in  ?  " 

We  followed  her  into  the  room.  It 
was  not  very  small,  for  it  occupied 
nearly  the  breadth  of  the  house.  On 
one  side  the  roof  sloped  so  nearly  to 
the  floor  that  there  was  not  height 
enough  to  stand  erect  in.  On  the 
other  side  the  sloping  part  was  parti- 
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tioned  off,    evidently  for  a  bedroom. 
But  what  a  change   it  was  from  the 
lower   part   of  the    house !    By    the 
light  of  a  single  mould  candle,  I  saw 
that  the  floor  was    as   clean    as    old 
boards  could  be   made,   and   I  won- 
dered  whether   she    scrubbed    them 
herself.     I  know   now  that  she  did. 
The  two  dormer  windows  were  hung 
with  white  dimity  curtains.     Back  in 
the  angle  of   the    roof,  between   the 
windows,  stood  an  old  bureau.    There 
was  little   more   than  room  between 
the  top  of  it  and  the  ceiling  for  a  lit- 
tle plaster  statuette  with  bound  hands 
and   a    strangely  crowned   head.     A 
few  books  on  hanging  shelves  were  on 
the  opposite  side  by  the  door  to  the 
other  room  ;  and  the  walls,  which  were 
whitewashed,  were  a  good  deal  cov- 
ered with  —  whether   engravings    or 
etchings  or  lithographs  I    could    not 
then  see  —  none  of  them  framed,  only 
mounted  on   card -board.     There  was 
a  fire  cheerfully  burning  in  the  gable, 
and  opposite  to  that  stood  a  tall  old- 
fashioned  cabinet  piano,  in  faded  red 
silk.     It  was  open";  and  on  the  music- 
rest  lay  Handel's  "  Verdi  Prati,"  —  for 
I  managed  to  glance  at  it  as  we  left. 
A  few  wooden  chairs,  and   one  very 
old-fashioned  easy-chair,  covered  with 
striped  chintz,  from  which  not  glaze 
only    but    color    almost    had    disap- 
peared, with  an  oblong  table  of  deal, 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
She  made  my  father  sit  down  in  the 
easy-chair,  placed  me  one  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  took  another  at  the  cor- 
ner opposite  my  father.     A  moment 
of  silence  followed,  which  I,  having  a 
guilty  conscience,  felt  awkward.    But 
my  father  never  allowed  awkwardness 
to  accumulate. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
call  upon  you  long  ago,  Miss  Clare, 
but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  where  you  lived.'7 


"  You  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
that  difficulty,  I  presume,"  she  re- 
turned with  a  smile. 

"  But,"  said  my  father,  "  if  you  will 
allow  an  old  man  to  speak  freely  "  — 
"  Say  what  you  please,  Mr.  Wal- 
ton.    I  promise  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion you  think  proper  to  ask  me." 

"My  dear  Miss  Clare,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  catechising 
you,  though,  of  course,  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  what  confidence  you 
please  to  put  in  me.  What  I  meant 
to  say  might  indeed  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  question,  but  as  such  could 
have  been  intended  only  for  you  to 
answer  to  yourself,  —  whether,  name- 
ly, it  was  wise  to  place  yourself  at 
such  a  disadvantage  as  living  in  this 
quarter  must  be  to  you." 

"  If  you  were  acquainted  with  my 
history,  you  would  perhaps  hesitate, 
Mr.  Walton,  before  you  said  I  placed 
myself  at  such  disadvantage." 
Here  a  thought  struck  me. 
"I  fancy,  papa,   it  is  not  for   her 
own  sake  Miss  Clare  lives  here." 
"  I  hope  not,"  she  interposed. 
"  I  believe,"  I  went  on,  "  she  has  a 
grandmother,  who  probably  has  grown 
accustomed  to  'the  place,  and  is  un- 
willing to  leave  it." 

She  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
then  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"I  see,"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
stupid  I  am  !  You  have  heard  some 
of  the  people  in  the  house  talk  about 
grannie :  that's  me  !  I  am  known  in 
the  house  as  grannie,  and  have  been 
for  a  good  many  years  now  —  I  can 
hardly,  without  thinking,  tell  for 
how  many." 

Again  she  laughed  heartily,  and  my 
father  and  I  shared  her  merriment. 

"How   many    grandchildren    have 
you  then,  pray,  Miss  Clare  ?  " 
"  Let  me  see." 
She  thought  for  a  minute. 
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"  I  could  easily  tell  you  if  it  were 
only  the  people  in  this  house  I  had  to 
reckon  up.  They  are  about  five  and 
thirty;  but  unfortunately  the  name 
has  been  caught  up  in  the  neighbor- 
ing houses,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that 
in  consequence  I  cannot  with  certain- 
ty say  how  many  grandchildren  I 
have.  I  think  I  know  them  all,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  fancy  that  is  more  than 
many  an  English  grandmother,  with 
children  in  America,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia, can  say  for  herself." 

Certainly  she  was  not  older  than  I 
was ;  and  while  hearing  her  merry 
laugh,  and  seeing  her  young  face 
overflowed  with  smiles,  which  ap- 
peared to  come  sparkling  out  of  her 
eyes  as  out  of  two  well-springs,  one 
could  not  help  feeling  puzzled  how, 
even  in  the  farthest-off  jest,  she  could 
have  got  the  name  of  grannie.  But 
I  could  at  the  same  time  recall  expres- 
sions of  her  countenance  which  would 
much  better  agree  with  the  name 
than  that  which  now  shone  from  it. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear,"  she  said, 
when  our  merriment  had  a  little  sub- 
sided, "how  I  have  so  easily  arrived 
at  the  honorable  name  of  grannie,  — 
at  least  all  I  know  about  it  ?  " 

"I  should  be  delighted,"  said  my 
father. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
pledging  yourself  to  when  you  say 
so,"  she  rejoined,  again  laughing. 
"  You  will  have  to  hear  the  whole  of 
my  story  from  the  beginning." 

"  Again  I  say  I  shall  be  delighted," 
returned  my  father,  confident  that 
her  history  could  be  the  source  of 
nothing  but  pleasure  to  him. 

CHAPTER  XIX.     . 
HER    STORY. 

THEREUPON  Miss  Clare  began.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  give  her  very  words, 
but  I  must  tell  her  story  as  if  she 


were  telling  it  herself.  I  shall  be  as 
true  as  I  can  to  the  facts,  and  hope 
to  catch  something  of  the  tone  of  the 
narrator  as  I  go  on. 

"  My  mother  died  when  I  was  very 
young,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
father,  for  I  was  his  only  child.  He 
was  a  studious  and  thoughtful  man. 
It  may  be  the  partiality  of  a  daugh- 
ter, I  know,  but  I  am  not  necessarily 
wrong  in  believing  that  diffidence  in 
his  own  powers  alone  prevented  him 
from  distinguishing  himself.  As  it 
was,  he  supported  himself  and  me  by 
literary  work  of,  I  presume,  a  second- 
ary order.  He  would  spend  all  his 
mornings  for  many  weeks  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  British  Museum,  —  reading 
and  making  notes;  after  which  he 
would  sit  writing  at  home  for  as  long 
or  longer.  I  should  have  found  it  very 
dull  during  the  former  of  these  times, 
had  he  not  early  discovered  that  I  had 
some  capacity  for  music,  and  provided 
for  me  what  I  now  know  to  have  been 
the  best  instruction  to  be  had.  His 
feeling  alone  had  guided  him  right, 
for  he  was  without  musical  knowledge. 
I  believe  he  could  not  have  found  me 
a  better  teacher  in  all  Europe.  Her 
character  was  lovely,  and  her  music 
the  natural  outcome  of  its  harmony. 
But  I  must  not  forget  it  is  about  my- 
self I  have  to  tell  you.  I  went  to  her, 
then,  almost  every  day  for  a  time  — 
but  how  long  that  was,  I  can  only 
guess.  It  must  have  been  several 
37ears,  I  think,  else  I  could  not  have 
attained  what  proficiency  I  had  when 
my  sorrow  came  upon  me. 

"  What  my  father  wrote  I  cannot 
tell.  How  gladly  would  I  now  read 
the  shortest  sentence  I  knew  to  be 
his !  He  never  told  me  for  what 
journals  he  wrote,  or  even  for  what 
publishers.  I  fancy  it  was  work  in 
which  his  brain  was  more  interested 
than  his  heart,  and  which  he  was  al- 
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ways  hoping  to  exchange  for  some- 
thing more  to  his  mind.  After  his 
death  I  could  discover  scarcely  a  scrap 
of  his  writings,  and  not  a  hint  to  guide 
me  to  what  he  had  written. 

"  I  believe  we  went  on  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  my  father  never  get- 
ting so  far  ahead  of  the  wolf  as  to  be 
able  to  pause  and  choose  his  way. 
But  I  was  very  happy,  and  would 
have  been  no  whit  less  happy  if  he 
had  explained  our,  circumstances,  for 
that  would  have  conveyed  to  me  no 
hint  of  danger.  Neither  has  any  of 
the  suffering  I  have  had  —  at  least 
any  keen  enough  to  be  worth  dwelling 
upon — sprung  from  personal  priva- 
tion, although  I  am  not  unacquainted 
with  hunger  and  cold. 

u  My  happiest  time  was  when  my 
father  asked  me  to  play  to  him  while 
he  wrote,  and  I  sat  down  to  my  old 
cabinet  Broadwood,  —  the  one  you 
see  there  is  as  like  it  as  I  could  find, 
—  and  played  any  thing  and  every 
thing  I  liked,  —  for  somehow  I  never 
forgot  what  I  had  once  learned, — 
while  my  father  sat,  as  he  said,  like  a 
mere  extension  of  the  instrument, 
operated  upon,  rather  than  listening, 
as  he  wrote.  What  I  then  thought, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  don't  believe  I 
thought  at  all.  I  only  musicated,  as 
a  little  pupil  of  mine  once  said  to  me, 
when,  having  found  her  sitting  with 
her  hands  on  her  lap  before  the  piano, 
I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing :  f  I 
am  only  musicating,'  she  answered. 
But  the  enjoyment  was  none  the  less 
that  there  was  no  conscious  thought 
in  it. 

lt  Other  branches  he  taught  me 
himself,  and  I  believe  I  got  on  very 
fairly  for  my  age.  We  lived  then  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Museum, 
where  I  was  well  known  to  all  the 
people  of  the  place,  for  I  used  often 
to  go  there,  and  would  linger  about 


looking  at  things,  sometimes  for  hours 
before  my  father  came  to  me  ;  but  he 
always  came  at  the  very  minute  he 
had  said,  and  always  found  me  at  the 
appointed  spot.  I  gained  a  great 
deal  by  thus  haunting  the  Museum 
—  a  great  deal  more  than  I  supposed 
at  the  time.  One  gain  was,  that  I  knew 
perfectly  where  in  the  place  any  given 
sort  of  thing  was  to  be  found,  if  it 
were  there  at  all :  I  had  unconscious- 
ly learned  something  of  classification. 

"One  afternoon  I  was  waiting  as 
usual,  but  my  father  did  not  come  at 
the  time  appointed.  I  waited  on  and 
on  till  it  grew  dark,  and  the  hour  for 
closing  arrived,  by  which  time  I  was 
in  great  uneasiness  ;  but  I  was  forced 
to  go  home  without  him.  I  must  has- 
ten over  this  part  of  my  history,  for  even 
yet  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  speak  of  it. 
I  found  that  while  I  was  waiting,  he 
had  been  seized  with  some  kind  of  fit 
in  the  reading-room,  and  had  been 
carried  home,  and  that  I  was  alone  in 
the  world.  The  landlady,  for  we  only 
rented  rooms  in  the  house,  was  very 
kind  to  me,  at  least  until  she  found 
that  my  father  had  left  no  money. 
He  had  then  been  only  reading  for  a 
long  time  ;  and,  when  I  looked  back, 
I  could  see  that  he  must  have  been 
short  of  money  for  some  weeks  at  least. 
A  few  bills  coming  in,  all  our  little 
effects  —  for  the  furniture  was  our 
own — were  sold,  without  bringing  suf- 
ficient to  pay  them.  The  things  went 
for  less  than  half  their  value,  in 
consequence,  I  believe,  of  that  well- 
known  conspiracy  of  the  brokers 
which  they  call  knocking  out.  I  was 
especially  miserable  at  losing  my 
father's  books,  which,  although  in 
ignorance,  I  greatly  valued  —  more 
miserable  even,  I  honestly  think,  than 
at  seeing  my  loved  piano  carried  off. 

"When  the  sale  was  over,  and 
every  thing  removed,  I  sat  down  on 
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the  floor,  amidst  the  dust  and  bits  of 
paper  and  straw  and  cord,  without  a 
single  idea  in  my  head  as  to  what 
was  to  become  of  me,  or  what  I  was 
to  do  next.  I  didn't  cry,  —  that  I  am 
sure  of,  — but  I  doubt  if  in  all  London 
there  was  a  more  wretched  child  than 
myself  just  then.  The  twilight  was 
darkening  down,  —  the  twilight  of  a 
November  afternoon.  Of  course  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  I  had 
eaten  nothing  that  day ;  for  although 
the  landlady  had  offered  me  some  din- 
ner, and  I  had  tried  to  please  her  by  tak- 
ing some,  I  found  I  could  not  swallow, 
and  had  to  leave  it.  While  I  sat  thus 
on  the  floor,  I  heard  her  come  into 
the  room,  and  some  one  with  her ;  but 
I  did  not  look  round,  and  they,  not 
seeing  me,  and  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  I  was  in  one  of  the  other  rooms, 
went  on  talking  about  me.  All  I 
afterwards  remembered  of  their  con- 
versation was  some  severe  reflections 
on  my  father,  and  the  announcement 
of  the  decree  that  I  must  go  to  the 
workhouse.  Though  I  knew  nothing 
definite  as  to  the  import  of  this  doom, 
it  filled  rne  with  horror.  The  moment 
they  left  me  alone,  to  look  for  me,  as 
I  supposed,  I  got  up,  and,  walking  as 
softly  as  I  could,glided  down  the  stairs, 
arid,  unbonneted  and  unwrapped,  ran 
from  the  house,  half-blind  with  terror. 
"  I  had  not  gone  farther,  I  fancy, 
than  a  few  yards,  when  I  ran  up 
against  some  one,  who  laid  hold  of 
me,  and  asked  me  gruffly  what  '  I 
meant  by  it.  I  knew  the  voice  :  it 
was  that  of  an  old  Irishwoman  who 
did  all  the  little  charing  we  wanted,  — 
for  I  kept  the  rooms  tidy,  and  the 
landlady  cooked  for  us.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  who  it  was,  her  tone  changed  ; 
and  then  first  I  broke  out  in  sobs,  and 
told  her  I  was  running  away  because 
they  were  going  to  send  me  to  the 
workhouse.  She  burst  into  a  torrent 


of  Irish  indignation,  and  assured  me 
that  such  should  never  be  my  fate 
while  she  lived.  I  must  go  back  to 
the  house  with  her,  she  said,  and  get 
my  things;  and  then  I  should  go 
home  with  her,  until  something 
better  should  turn  up.  I  told  her  I 
would  go  with  her  anywhere,  except 
into  that  house  again;  and  she  did 
not  insist,  but  afterwards  went  by 
herself  and  got  my  little  wardrobe. 
In  the  mean  time  §he  led  me  away  to 
a  large  house  in  a  square,  of  which 
she  took  the  key  from  her  pocket  to 
open  the  door.  It  looked  to  me  such 
a  huge  place!  —  the  largest  house  I 
had  ever  been  in ;  but  it  was  rather 
desolate,  for,  except  in  one  little  room 
below,  where  she  had  scarcely  more 
than  a  bed  and  a  chair,  a  slip  of  car- 
pet  and  a  frying-pan,  there  was  not  an 
article  of  furniture  in  the  whole  place. 
She  had  been  put  there  when  the  last 
tenant  left,  to  take  care  of  the  place, 
until  another  tenant  should  appear  to 
turn  her  out.  She  had  her  houseroom 
and  a  trifle  a  week  besides  for  her 
services,  beyond  which  she  depended 
entirely  on  what  she  could  make 
by  charing.  When  she  had  no  house 
to  live  in  on  the  same  terms,  she  took 
a  room  somewhere. 

"  Here  I  lived  for  several  months, 
and  was  able  to  be  of  use  ;  for  as 
Mrs.  Con  an  was  bound  to  be  there 
at  certain  times  to  show  any  one 
over  the  house  who  brought  an  order 
from  the  agent,  and  this  necessarily 
took  up  a  good  part  of  her  working 
time ;  and  as,  moreover,  I  could  open 
the  door  and  walk  about  the  place  as 
well  as  another,  she  willingly  left  me 
in  charge  as  often  as  she  had  a  job 
elsewhere. 

"  On  such  occasions,  however,  I 
found  it  very  dreary  indeed,  for  few 
people  called,  and  she  would  not  un- 
frequently  be  absent  the  whole  day. 
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If  I  had  had  my  piano,  I  should  have 
cared  little ;  but  I  had  not  a  single 
book,  except  one  —  and  what  do  you 
think  that  was  ?  An  odd  volume  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar.  I  need  hard- 
ly say  that  it  had  not  the  effect  on 
me  which  it  is  said  to  have  on  some 
of  its  students  ;  it  moved  me,  indeed, 
to  the  profoundest  sympathy,  not 
with  the  crimes  of  the  malefactors, 
only  with  the  malefactors  themselves, 
and  their  mental  condition  after  the 
deed  was  actually  done.  But  it  was 
with  the  fascination  of  a  hopeless 
horror,  making  me  feel  almost  as  if 
I  had  committed  every  crime  as  I 
perused  its  tale,  that  I  regarded 
them.  They  were  to  me  like  living 
crimes.  It  was  not  until  long  after- 
wards that  I  was  able  to  understand 
that  a  man's  actions  are  not  the  man, 
but  may  be  separated  from  him ;  that 
his  character  even  is  not  the  man, 
but  may  be  changed  while  he  yet 
holds  the  same  individuality,  —  is  the 
man  who  was  blind  though  he  now 
sees;  whence  it  comes  that,  the  deeds 
continuing  his,  all  stain  of  them  may 
yet  be  washed  out  of  him.  I  did  not, 
I  -say,  understand  all  this  until  after- 
wards ;  but  I  believe,  odd  as  it  may 
seem,  that  volume  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar  threw  down  the  first  deposit 
of  soil,  from  which  afterwards  sprung 
what  grew  to  be  almost  a  passion  in 
me,  for  getting  the  people  about  me 
clean,  —  a  passion  which  might  have 
done  as  much  harm  as  good,  if  its 
companion,  patience,  had  not  been 
sent  me  to  guide  and  restrain  it.  In  a 
word,  I  came  at  length  to  understand, 
in  some  measure,  the  last  prayer  of 
our  Lord  for  those  that  crucified  him, 
and  the  ground  on  which  he  begged 
from  his  Father  their  forgiveness,  — 
that  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 
If  the  Newgate  Calendar  was  indeed 
the  beginning  of  this  course  of  educa- 


tion, I  need  not  regret  having  lost 
my  piano,  and  having  that  volume 
for  a  while  as  my  only  aid  to  reflec- 
tion. 

"  My  father  had  never  talked  much 
to  me  about  religion  ;  but  when  he 
did,  it  was  with  such  evident  awe  in 
his  spirit  and  reverence  in  his  de- 
meanor, as  had  more  effect  011  me,  I 
am  certain,  from  the  very  paucity  of 
the  words  in  which  his  meaning  found 
utterance.  Another  thing  which  had 
still  more  influence  upon  me  was, 
that,  waking  one  night  after  I  had 
been  asleep  for  some  time,  I  saw  him 
on  his  knees  by  my  bedside.  I  did 
not  move  or  speak,  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing him  ;  and,  indeed,  such  an  awe 
came  over  me,  that  it  would  have 
required  a  considerable  effort  of  the 
will  for  any  bodily  movement  what- 
ever. When  he  lifted  his  head,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale,  tearful 
face;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
virtue  of  the  sight  should  never  have 
passed  away. 

"On  Sundays  we  went  to  church 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
in  fine  weather,  went  out  for  a  walk  ; 
or,  if  it  were  raining  or  cold,  I  played 
to  him  till  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa. 
Then  in  the  evening,  after  tea,  we 
had  rfore  music,  some  poetry,  which 
we  feaa  alternately,  and  a  chapter  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  always 
read  to  me.  I  mention  this,  to  show 
you  that  I  did  not  come  all  unpre- 
pared to  the  study  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar.  Still,  I  cannot  think,  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  could 
have  done  an  innocent  child  harm. 
Even  familiarity  with  vice  is  not 
necessarily  pollution.  There  cannot  be 
many  women  of  my  age  as  familiar 
with  it  in  every  shape  as  I  am  ;  and 
I  do  not  find  that  I  grow  to  regard  it 
with  one  atom  less  of  absolute  abhor- 
rence, although  I  neither  shudder  at 
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the  mention  of  it,  nor  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  the  person  in  whom  it 
dwells.  But  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion were  not  yet  consciously  mine. 
I  had  not  yet  begun  to  think  of  God 
in  any  relation  to  myself. 

'"  The  house  was  in  an  old  square, 
built,  I  believe,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  which,  although  many  of  the 
houses  were  occupied  by  well-to-do 
people,  had  fallen  far  from  its  first 
high  estate.  No  one  would  believe,  to 
look  at  it  from  the  outside,  what  a 
great  place  it  was.  The  whole  of  the 
space  behind  it,  corresponding  to  the 
small  gardens  of  the  other  houses, 
was  occupied  by  a  large  music-room, 
under  which  was  a  low-pitched  room 
of  equal  extent,  while  all  under  that 
were  cellars,  connected  with  the  sunk 
story  in  front  by  a  long  vaulted  pas- 
sage, corresponding  to  a  wooden  gal- 
lery above,  which  formed  a  commu- 
nication between  the  drawing-room 
floor  and  the  music-room.  Most  girls 
of  my  age,  knowing  these  vast  empty 
spaces  about  them,  would  have  been 
terrified  at  being  left  alone  there, 
even  in  mid-day.  But  I  was,  I  sup- 
pose, too  miserable  to  be  frightened. 
Even  the  horrible  facts  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar  did  not  thus  affect  me, 
not  even  when  Mrs.  Conan  \ras  later 
than  usual,  and  the  night  canrc  down, 
and  I  had  to  sit,  perhaps  for  hours, 
in  the  dark.  —  for  she  would  not  allow 
me  to  have  a  candle  for  fear  of  fire. 
But  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  used 
to  cry  a  good  deal,  although  I  did 
my  best  to  hide  the  traces  of  it,  be- 
cause I  knew  it  would  annoy  my 
kind  old  friend.  She  showed  me  a 
great  deal  of  rough  tenderness,  which 
would  not  have  been  rough  had  not 
the  natural  grace  of  her  Irish  nature 
been  injured  by  the  contact  of  many 
years  with  the  dull  coarseness  of  the 
uneducated  Saxon.  You  may  be  sure 


I  learned  to  love  her  dearly.  She 
shared  every  thing  with  me  in  the 
way  of  eating,  and  would  have  shared 
also  the  tumbler  of  gin  and  water 
with  which  she  generally  ended  the 
day,  but  something,  I  don't  know 
what,  I  believe  a  simple  physical  dis- 
like, made  me  refuse  that  altogether. 
"  One  evening  I  have  particular 
cause  to  remember,  both  for  itself, 
and  because  of  something  that  fol- 
lowed many  years  after.  I  was  in 
the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor,  a 
double  room  with  folding  doors  and  a 
small  cabinet  behind  communicating 
with  a  back  stair ;  for  the  stairs  were 
double  all  through  the  house,  adding 
much  to  the  eeriness  of  the  place  as  I 
look  back  upon  it  in  my  memory. 
I  fear,  in  describing  the  place  so 
minutely,  I  may  have  been  rousing 
false  expectations  of  an  adventure; 
but  I  have  a  reason  for  being  rather 
minute,  though  it  will  not  appear 
until  afterwards.  I  had  been  looking 
out  of  the  window  all  the  afternoon 
upon  the  silent  square,  for,  as  it  was 
no  thoroughfare,  it  was  only  enlivened 
by  the  passing  and  returning  now 
and  then  of  a  tradesman's  cart ;  and, 
as  it  was  winter,  there  were  no  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  garden.  It  was 
a  rainy  afternoon.  A  gray  cloud  of 
fog  and  soot  hung  from  the  whole 
sky.  About  a  score  of  yellow  leaves 
yet  quivered  on  the  trees,  and  the 
statue  of  Queen  Anne  stood  bleak  and 
disconsolate  among  the  bare  branches. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  getting  long-winded, 
but  somehow  that  afternoon  seems 
burned  into  me  in  enamel.  I  gazed 
drearily  without  interest.  I  brooded 
over  the  past ;  I  never,  at  this  time, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  dreamed  of 
looking  forward.  I  had  no  hope.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  things 
might  grow  better.  I  was  dull  and 
wretched.  I  may  just  say  here  in 
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passing,  that  I  think  this  experience 
is  in  a  great  measure  what  has  en- 
abled me  to  understand  the  peculiar 
misery  of  the  poor  in  our  large  towns, 

—  they  have  no  hope,  no  impulse  to 
look    forward,    nothing     to     expect  ; 
they  live  but  in  the  present,  and  the 
dreariness    of  that   soon    shapes    the 
whole  atmosphere  of  their  spirits  to 
its  own  likeness.     Perhaps   the  first 
thing  one  who  would  help  them  has 
to  do  is  to  aid  the  birth  of  some  small 
vital    hope   in  them ;   that  is  better 
than  a  thousand  gifts,  especially  those 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  mostly  do 
harm,    tending   to   keep   them    what 
they  are,  —  a  prey  to  present  and  im- 
portunate wants. 

"  It  began  to  grow  dark,  and,  tired 
of  standing,  I  sat  down  upon  the  floor, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  sit  upon  be- 
sides. There  I  still  sat,  long  after  it 
was  quite  dark.  All  at  once  a  surge 
of  self-pity  arose  in  my  heart.  I  burst 
out  wailing  and  sobbing,  and  cried 
aloud,  —  (  God  has  forgotten  me  alto- 
gether ! '  The  fact  was,  I  had  had  no 
dinner  that  day,  for  Mrs.  Conan  had 
expected  to  return  long  before ;  and 
the  piece  of  bread  she  had  given  me, 
which  was  all  that  was  in  the  house, 
I  had  eaten  many  hours  ago.  But 
I  was  not  thinking  of  my  dinner, 
though  the  want  of  it  may  have  had 
to  do  with  this  burst  of  misery. 
What  I  was  really  thinking  of  was, 

—  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  any- 
body.    My  little  ambition  had  always 
been  to  be  useful.     I  knew  I  was  of 
some  use  to  my  father ;  for  I  kept  the 
rooms   tidy  for  him,  and  dusted  his 
pet  books — oh,  so  carefully  !  for  they 
were  like  household  gods  to  me.     I 
had  also  played  to  him,  and  I  knew 
he  enjoyed  that :   he    said    so,  many 
times.    And  I  had  begun,  though  not 
long  before  he  left  me,  to  think  how 
I  should  be  able  to  help  him  better 


by  and  by.  For  I  saw  that  he  worked 
very  hard,  —  so  hard  that  it  made 
him  silent  ;  and  I  knew  that  my 
music-mistress  made  her  livelihood, 
partly  at  least,  by  giving  lessons  ;  and 
I  thought  that  I  might,  by  and  by, 
be  able  to  give  lessons  too,  and  then 
papa  would  not  require  to  work  so 
hard,  for  I  too  should  bring  home 
money  to  pay  for  what  we  wanted. 
But  now  I  was  of  use  to  nobody,  I 
said,  and  not  likely  to  become  of  any. 
I  could  not  even  help  poor  Mrs. 
Couan,  except  by  doing  what  a  child 
might  do  just  as  well  as  I,  for  I  did 
not  earn  a  penny  of  our  living  ;  I 
only  gave  the  poor  old  thing  time  to 
work  harder,  that  I  might  eat  up  her 
earnings  !  What  added  to  the  misery 
was,  that  I  had  always  thought  of  my- 
self as  a  lady,  —  for  was  not  papa  a 
gentleman,  let  him  be  ever  so  poor? 
Shillings  and  sovereigns  in  his  pocket 
could  not  determine  whether  a  man 
was  a  gentleman  or  not !  And  if  he 
was  a  gentleman,  his  daughter  must 
be  a  lady.  But  how  could  I  be  a 
lady  if  I  was  content  to  be  a  burden 
to  a  poor  charwoman,  instead  of  earn- 
ing my  own  living,  and  something 
besides  with  which  to  help  her  ?  For 
I  had  the  notion  —  how  it  came  I 
cannot  tell,  though  I  know  well 
enough  whence  it  came  —  that  posi- 
tion depended  on  how  much  a  person 
was  able  to  help  other  people;  and 
here  I  was,  useless,  worse  than  use- 
less to  anybody!  Why  did  not  God 
remember  me,  if  it  was  only  for  my 
father's  sake  ?  He  was  worth  some- 
thing, if  I  was  not !  And  I  would 
be  worth  something,  if  only  I  had  a 
chance  !  —  'I  am  of  no  use/  I  cried, 
'  and  God  has  forgotten  me  altogeth- 
er!' And  I  went  on  weeping  and 
moaning  in  my  great  misery,  until  I 
fell  fast  asleep  on  the  floor. 

"  I  have  no   theory   about  dreams 
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and  visions ;  and  I  don't  know  what 
you,  Mr.  Walton,  may  think  as  to 
whether  these  ended  with  the  first 
ages  of  the  church  ;  but  surely  if  one 
falls  fast  asleep  without  an  idea  in 
one's  head,  and  a  whole  dismal  world 
of  misery  in  one's  heart,  and  wakes 
up  quiet  and  refreshed,  without  the 
misery,  and  with  an  idea,  there  can 
be  no  great  fanaticism  in  thinking 
that  the  change  may  have  come  from 
somewhere  near  where  the  miracles 
lie,  — in  fact  that  God  may  have  had 
something — might  I  not  say  every 
thing  ?  —  to  do  with  it.  For  my  part, 
if  I  were  to  learn  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  this  experience  of  mine,  I 
couldn't  help  losing  all  interest  in  it, 
and  wishing  that  I  had  died  of  the 
misery  which  it  dispelled.  Certainly, 
if  it  had  a  physical  source,  it  wasn't 
that  I  was  more  comfortable,  for  I 
was  hungrier  than  ever,  and,  you 
may  well  fancy,  cold  enough,  having 
slept  on  the  bare  floor  without  any 
thing  to  cover  me  on  Christmas  Eve 
—  for  Christmas  Eve  it  was.  No 
doubt  my  sleep  had  done  me  good, 
but  I  suspect  the  sleep  came  to  quiet 
my  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
idea. 

"  The  way  Mrs.  Con  an  kept  Christ- 
mas Day,  as  she  told  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, was,  to  comfort  her  old  bones 
in  bed  until  the  afternoon,  and  then 
to  have  a  good  tea  with  a  chop ;  af- 
ter which  she  said  she  would  have  me 
read  the  Newgate  Calendar  to  her. 
So,  as  soon  as  I  had  washed  up  the 
few  breakfast  things,  I  asked,  if,  while 
she  lay  in  bed,  I  might  not  go  out  for 
a  little  while  to  look  for  work.  She 
laughed  at  the  notion  of  my  being 
able  to  do  anything,  but  did  not  ob- 
ject to  my  trying.  So  I  dressed  my- 
self as  neatly  as  I  could,  and  set  out. 
"  There  were  two  narrow  streets  full 
of  small  shops,  in  which  those  of  fur- 


niture-brokers predominated,  leading 
from  the    two  lower   corners   of  the 
square  down  into   Oxford  Street ;  and 
in  a  shop  in  one  of  these,  I  was  not 
sure  which,  I  had  seen  an  old  piano 
standing,  and  a  girl  of  about  my  own 
age  watching.     I  found  the  shop  at 
last,  although  it  was  shut  up ;  for  I 
knew  the  name,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.     It  was  opened  by  a  stout  ma- 
tron, with  a  not  unfriendly  expression, 
who  asked  me  what  I  wanted.     I  told 
her   I   wanted   work.       She    seemed 
amused  at  the  idea,  —  for  I  was  very 
small  for  my  age  then  as  well  as  now, 
—  but,  apparently  willing  to  have  a 
chat  with  me,  asked  what  I  could  do. 
I  told  her  I  could  teach  her  daughter 
music.     She  asked  me  what  made  me 
come  to  her,  and  I  told  her.     Then 
she  asked   me  how   much    I   should 
charge.     I  told  her  that  some   ladies 
had  a  guinea  a  lesson  ;  at  which  she 
laughed  so  heartily,    that  I  had    to 
wait  until  the  first  transports  of  her 
amusement  were  over  before  I  could 
finish  by  saying  that  for  my  part   I 
should  be  glad  to  give  an  hour's  les- 
son for  threepence,  only,  if  she  pleased, 
I  should  prefer  it  in  silver.     But  how 
was  she  to  know,  she  asked,   that  I 
could  teach  her  properly.     I  told  her 
I  would  let  her  hear  me  play ;  where- 
upon  she   led    me    into    the    shop, 
through  a  back  room    in    which   her 
husband  sat   smoking   a   long    pipe, 
witli  a  tankard  at  his  elbow.     Hav- 
ing taken  down  a  shutter,  she  man- 
aged with  some  difficulty  to  clear  me 
a  passage  through   a  crowd  of  furni- 
ture to  the  instrument,  and  with   a 
struggle     I    squeezed     through    and 
reached  it ;  but  at  the  first  chord  I 
struck,  I  gave  a  cry  of  dismay.     In 
some  alarm  she  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  calling  me  child  very  kindly. 
I  told  her  it  was  so  dreadfully  out  of 
tune  I  couldn't  play  upon  it  at   all ; 
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but,  if  she  would  get  it  tuned,  I  should 
not  be  long  in  showing  her  that  I 
could  do  what  I  professed.  She  told 
me  she  could  not  afford  to  have  it 
tuned,  and  if  I  could  not  teach  Ber- 
tha on  it  as  it  was,  she  couldn't  help 
it.  This,  however,  I  assured  her,  was 
utterly  impossible  ;  upon  which,  with 
some  show  of  oifence,  she  reached 
over  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  shut 
down  the  cover.  I  believe  she  doubt- 
ed whether  I  could  play  at  all,  and 
had  not  been  merely  amusing  myself 
at  her  expense.  Nothing  was  left 
but  to  thank  her,  bid  her  good-morn- 
ing, and  walk  out  of  the  house, 
dreadfully  disappointed. 

"Unwilling  to  go  home  at  once,  I 
wandered  about  the  neighborhood, 
through  street  after  street,  until  I 
found  myself  in  another  square,  with 
a  number  of  business-signs  in  it,  — 
one  of  them  that  of  a  piano-forte  firm, 
at  sight  of  which,  a  thought  came 
into  my  head.  The  next  morning  I 
went  in,  and  requested  to  see  the 
master.  The  man  to  whom  I  spoke 
stared,  no  doubt,  but  he  went,  and  re- 
turning after  a  little  while,  during 
which  my  heart  beat  very  fast,  in- 
vited me  to  walk  into  the  counting- 
house.  Mr.  Perkins  was  amused 
with  the  story  of  my  attempt  to  pro- 
cure teaching,  and  its  frustration. 
If  I  had  asked  him  for  money,  to 
which  I  do  not  believe  hunger  itself 
could  have  driven  me,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  got  rid  of  me  quickly 
enough,  —  and  small  blame  to  him,  as 
Mrs.  Conan  would  have  said ;  but  to 
my  request  that  he  would  spare  a 
man  to  tune  Mrs.  Lampeter's  piano, 
he  replied  at  once  that  he  would, 
provided  I  could  satisfy  him  as  to  my 
efficiency.  Thereupon  he  asked  me 
a  few  questions  about  music,  of  which 
some  I  could  answer  and  some  I 
could  not.  Next  he  took  me  into 


the  shop,  set  me  a  stool  in  front  of  a 
grand  piano,  and  told  me  to  play.  I 
could  not  help  trembling  a  good  deal, 
but  I  tried  my  best.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  the  tears  were  drop- 
ping on  the  keys  ;  and,  when  he  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter,  I  told  him 
it  was  months  since  I  had  touched  a 
piano.  The  answer  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  him;  he.  asked  very  kindly 
how  that  was,  and  I  had  to  tell  him 
my  whole  story.  Then  he  not  only 
promised  to  have  the  piano  tuned  for 
me  at  once,  but  told  me  that  I  might 
go  and  practise  there  as  often  as  I 
pleased,  so  long  as  I  was  a  good  girl, 
and  did  not  take  up  with  bad  compa- 
ny. Imagine  my  delight !  Then  he 
sent  for  a  tuner,  and  I  suppose  told 
him  a  little  about  me,  for  the  man 
spoke  very  kindly  to  me  as  we  went 
to  the  broker's. 

"Mr.  Perkins  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  me  ever  since. 

"  For  six  months  I  continued  to 
give  Bertha  Lampeter  lessons.  They 
were  broken  off  only  when  she  went 
to  a  dressmaker  to  learn  her  busi- 
ness. But  her  mother  had  by  that 
time  introduced  me  to  several  fami- 
lies of  her  acquaintance,  amongst 
whom  I  found  five  or  six  pupils  on 
the  same  terms.  By  this  teaching, 
if  I  earned  little,  I  learned  much ; 
and  every  day  almost  I  practised  at 
the  music-shop. 

"When  the  house  was  let,  Mrs. 
Conan  took  a  room  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  I  might  keep  up  my  con- 
nection, she  said.  Then  first  I  was 
introduced  to  scenes  and  experiences 
with  which  I  am  now  familiar.  Mrs. 
Percivale  might  well  recoil  if  I  were 
to  tell  her  half  the  wretchedness, 
wickedness,  and  vulgarity  I  have 
seen,  and  often  had  to  encounter. 
For  two  years  or  so  we  changed  about, 
at  one  time  in  an  empty  house,  at 
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another  in  a  hired  room,  sometimes 
better,  sometimes  worse  off  as  regard- 
ed our  neighbors,  until,  Mrs.  Conan 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  confine  her- 
self to  charing,  we  at  last  settled 
down  here,  where  I  have  now  lived 
for  many  years. 

"  You  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why 
I  had  not  kept  up  my  acquaintance 
with  my  music-mistress.  I  believe 
the  shock  of  losing  my  father  and 
the  misery  that  followed  made  me 
feel  as  if  my  former  world  had  van- 
ished; at  all  events,  I  never  thought 
of  going  to  her  until  Mr.  Perkins  one 
day,  after  listening  to  something  I 
was  playing,  asked  me  who  had 
taught  me;  and  this  brought  her 
back  to  my  mind  so  vividly  that  I  re- 
solved to  go  and  see  her.  She  wel- 
comed me  with  more  than  kindness,  — 
with  tenderness,  —  and  told  me  I  had 
caused  her  much  uneasiness  by  not 
letting  her  know  what  had  become 
of  me.  She  looked  quite  aghast 
when  she  learned  in  what  sort  of 
place  and  with  whom  I  lived ;  but  I 
told  her  Mrs.  Conan  had  saved  me 
from  the  workhouse,  and  was  as  much 
of  a  mother  to  me  as  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  be,  that  we  loved  each  oth- 
er, and  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
of  me  to  leave  her  now,  especially 
that  she  was  not  so  well  as  she  had 
been  ;  and  I  believe  she  then  saw  the 
thing  as  I  saw  it.  She  made  me 
play  to  her,  was  pleased,  —  indeed 
surprised,  until  I  told  her  how  I  had 
been  supporting  myself,  —  and  insist- 
ed on  my  resuming  my  studies  with 
her,  which  I  was  only  too  glad  to  do. 
I  now,  of  course,  got  on  much  faster, 
and  she  expressed  satisfaction  with 
my  progress,  but  continued  manifest- 
ly uneasy  at  the  kind  of  thing  I  had 
to  encounter,  and  become  of  necessity 
more  and  more  familiar  with. 


"When  Mrs.  Conan  fell  ill,  I  had 
indeed  hard  work  of  it.  Unlike 
most  of  her  class,  she  had  laid  by  a 
trifle  of  money  ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
ceased  to  add  to  it,  it  began  to  dwin- 
dle, and  was  very  soon  gone.  Do 
what  I  could  for  a  while,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the 
neighbors,  I  should  sometimes  have 
been  in  want  of  bread ;  and  when  I 
hear  hard  things  said  of  the  poor,  I 
often  think  -that  surely  improvidence 
is  not  so  bad  as  selfishness.  But,  of 
course,  there  are  all  sorts  amongst 
them,  just  as  there  are  all  sorts  in 
every  class.  When  I  went  out  to 
teach,  now  one,  now  another  of  the 
women  in  the  house  would  take 
charge  of  my  friend;  and  when  I 
came  home,  except  her  guardian  hap- 
pened to  have  got  tipsy,  I  never 
found  she  had  been  neglected.  Miss 
Harper  said  I  must  raise  my  terms  ; 
but  I  told  her  that  would  be  the  loss 
of  my  pupils.  Then  she  said  she 
must  see  what  could  be  done  for  me, 
only  no  one  she  knew  was  likely  to 
employ  a  child  like  me,  if  I  were  able 
to  teach  ever  so  well.  One  morning 
however,  within  a  week,  a  note  came 
from  Lady  Bernard,  asking  me  to  go 
and  see  her. 

"  I  went,  and  found  —  a  mother. 
You  do  not  know  her,  I  think  ?  But 
you  must  one  day.  Good  people  like 
you  must  come  together.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  her.  She  awed 
me  at  first,  and  I  could  hardly  speak 
to  her,  —  I  was  not  much  more  than 
thirteen  then;  but  with  the  awe  came 
a  certain  confidence  which  was  far 
better  than  ease.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was,  that  she  engaged  me  to  go 
and  play  for  an  hour,  five  days  a 
week,  at  a  certain  hospital  for  sick 
children  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
she  partly  supported.  For  she  had  a 
strong  belief  that  there  was  in  music 
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a  great  healing  power.  Her  theory 
was,  that  all  healing  energy  operates 
first  on  the  mind,  and  from  it  passes 
to  the  body,  and  that  medicines 
render  aid  only  by  removing  certain 
physical  obstacles  to  the  healing 
force.  She  believes  that  when  music 
operating  on  the  mind  has  procured 
the  peace  of  harmony,  the  peace 
in  its  turn  operates  outward,  redu- 
cing the  vital  powers  also  into  the 
harmonious  action  of  health.  How 
much  there  may  be  in  it,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  do  think  that  good  has 
been  and  is  the  result  of  my  playing 
to  those  children ;  for  I  go  still, 
though  not  quite  so  often,  and  it  is 
music  to  me  to  watch  my  music 
thrown  back  in  light  from  some  of 
those  sweet,  pale,  suffering  faces.  She 
was  too  wise  to  pay  me  much  for  it  at 
first.  She  inquired,  before  making 
me  the  offer,  how  much  I  was  already 
earning,  asked  me  upon  how  much  I 
could  support  Mrs.  Conan  and  myself 
comfortably,  and  then  made  the  sum 
of  my  weekly  earnings  up  to  that 
amount.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
she  sent  many  things  to  warm  and 
feed  the  old  woman,  so  that  my  mind 
was  set  at  ease  about  her.  She  got  a 
good  deal  better  for  a  while,  but  con- 
tinued to  suffer  so  much  from  rheu- 
matism, that  she  was  quite  unfit  to 
go  out  charing  any  more ;  and  I 
would  not  hear  of  her  again  exposing 
herself  to  the  damps  and  draughts  of 
empty  houses,  so  long  as  I  was  able 
to  provide  for  her,  — of  which  ability 
you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  at  first. 

"I  have  been  talking  for  a  long 
time,  and  yet  may  seem  to  have  said 
nothing  to  account  for  your  finding 
me  where  she  left  me ;  but  I  will  try 
to  come  to  the  point  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

"  Before  she  was  entirely  laid  up, 


we  had  removed  to  this  place,  —  a 
rough  shelter,  "but  far  less  so  than 
some  of  the  houses  in  which  we  had 
been.  I  remember  one  in  which  I 
used  to  dart  up  and  down  like  a 
hunted  hare  at  one  time ;  at  another 
to  steal  along  from  stair  to  stair  like 
a  well-meaning  ghost  afraid  of  fright- 
ening people ;  my  mode  of  procedure 
depending  in  part  on  the  time  of  day, 
and  which  of  the  inhabitants  I  had 
reason  to  dread  meeting.  It  was  a 
good  while  before  the  inmates  of  this 
house  and  I  began  to  know  each 
other.  The  landlord  had  turned  out 
the  former  tenant  of  this  garret  after 
she  had  been  long  enough  in  the 
house  for  all  the  rest  to  know  her, 
and,  notwithstanding  she  had  been 
no  great  favorite,  they  all  took  her 
part  against  the  landlord ;  and  fancy- 
ing, perhaps  because  we  kept  more  to 
ourselves,  that  we  were  his  protegees, 
and  that  he  had  turned  out  Muggy 
Moll,  as  they  called  her,  to  make 
room  for  us,  regarded  us  from  the 
first  with  disapprobation.  The  little 
girls  would  make  grimaces  at  me, 
and  the  bigger  girls  would  pull  my 
hair,  slap  my  face,  and  even  occasion- 
ally push  me  down  stairs,  while  the 
boys  made  themselves  far  more  terri- 
ble in  my  eyes.  But  some  remark 
happening  to  be  dropped  one  day, 
which  led  the  landlord  to  disclaim  all 
previous  knowledge  of  us,  things  be- 
gan to  grow  better.  And  this  is  not 
by  any  means  one  of  the  worst  parts 
of  London.  I  could  take  Mr.  Wal- 
ton to  houses  in  the  East  End,  where 
the  manners  are  indescribable.  We 
are  all  earning  our  bread  here.  Some 
have  an  occasional  attack  of  drunken- 
ness, and  idle  about;  but  they  are 
sick  of  it  again  after  a  while.  I  re- 
member asking  a  woman  once  if  her 
husband  would  be  present  at  a  little 
entertainment  to  which  Lady  Ber- 
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nard  had  invited  them  :  she  answered 
that  he  would  be  there  if  he  was 
drunk,  but  if  he  was  sober  he 
couldn't  spare  the  time. 

"  Very  soon  they  began  to  ask  me 
after  Mrs.  Conan  ;  and  one  day  I  in- 
vited one  of  them,  who  seemed  a  de- 
cent though  not  very  tidy  woman,  to 
walk  up  and  see  her ;  for  I  was  anx- 
ious she  should  have  a  visitor  now 
and  then  when  I  was  out,  as  she 
complained  a  good  deal  of  the  loneli- 
ness. The  woman  consented,  and 
ever  after  was  very  kind  to  her.  But 
my  main  stay  and  comfort  was  an  old 
woman  who  then  occupied  the  room 
opposite  to  this.  She  was  such  a 
good  creature  !  Nearly  blind,  she  yet 
kept  her  room  the  very  pink  of  neat- 
ness. I  never  saw  a  speck  of  dust  on 
that  chest  of  drawers,  which  was  hers 
then,  and  which  she  valued  far  more 
than  many  a  rich  man  values  the 
house  of  his  ancestors,  —  not  only  be- 
cause it  had  been  her  mother's,  but  be- 
cause it  bore  testimonj^  to  the  respect- 
ability of  her  family.  Her  floor  and 
her  little  muslin  window-curtain,  her 
bed  and  every  thing  about  her,  were 
as  clean  as  lady  could  desire.  She 
objected  to  move  into  a  better  room 
below,  which  the  landlord  kindly  of- 
fered her,  — for  she  was  a  favorite 
from  having  been  his  tenant  a  long 
time  and  never  having  given  him  any 
trouble  in  collecting  her  rent,  —  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  two  win- 
dows in  it,  and  therefore  too  much 
light  for  her  bits  of  furniture.  They 
would,  she  said,  look  nothing  in  that 
room.  She  was  very  pleased  when  I 
asked  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Conan ;  and  as  she  belonged  to  a  far 
higher  intellectual  grade  than  my 
protectress,  and  as  she  had  a  strong 
practical  sense  of  religion,  chiefly 
manifested  in  a  willing  acceptance  of 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  I  think 


she  did  us  both  good.  I  wish  I  could 
draw  you  a  picture  of  her  coming  in 
at  that  door,  with  her  all  but  sight- 
less eyes,  the  broad  borders  of  her 
white  cap  waving,  and  her  hands 
stretched  out  before  her;  for  she 
was  more  apprehensive  than  if  she 
had  been  quite  blind,  because  she 
could  see  things  without  knowing 
what,  or  even  in  what  position  they 
were.  The  most  remarkable  thing  to 
me  was  the  calmness  with  which  she 
looked  forward  to  her  approaching 
death,  although  without  the  expecta- 
tion which  so  many  good  people  seem 
to  have  in  connection  with  their  de- 
parture. I  talked  to  her  about  it 
more  than  once,  —  not  with  any  pre- 
sumption of  teaching  her,  for  I  felt 
she  was  far  before  me,  but  just  to  find 
out  how  she  felt  and  what  she  be- 
lieved. Her  answer  amounted  to 
this,  that  sbe  had  never  known  be- 
forehand what  lay  round  the  next 
corner,  or  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  her,  for  if  Providence  had  meant 
her  to  know,  it  could  not  be  by  going 
to  fortune-tellers,  as  some  of  the 
neighbors  did;  but  that  she  always 
found  things  turn  out  right  and  good 
for  her,  and  she  did  not  doubt  she 
\\ould  find  it  so  when  she  came  to  the 
last  turn. 

"  By  degrees  I  knew  everybody  in 
the  house,  and  of  course  I  was  ready 
to  do  what  I  could  to  help  any  of 
them.  I  had  much  to  lift  me  into  a 
higher  region  of  mental  comfort  than 
was  open  to  them ;  for  I  had  music, 
and  Lady  Bernard  lent  me  books. 

"  Of  course  also  I  kept  my  rooms 
as  clean  and  tidy  as  I  could ;  and  in- 
deed, if  I  had  been  more  carelessly  in- 
clined in  that  way,  the  sight  of  the 
blind  woman's  would  have  been  a 
constant  reminder  to  me.  By  de- 
grees also  I  was  able  to  get  a  few 
more  articles  of  furniture  for  it,  and  a 
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bit  of  carpet  to  put  down  before  the 
fire.     I   whitewashed  the  walls  my- 
self, and  after  a  while  began  to  white- 
wash the  walls  of  the  landing 'as  well, 
and  all  down  the  stair,  which  was  not 
of  much  use  to  the  eye,  for  there  is  no 
light.     Before  long  some  of  the  other 
tenants    began   to    whitewash    T    ir 
rooms  also,  and  contrive  to  keep  things 
a  little  tidier.     Others  declared  they 
had  no  opinion  of  such  uppish  notions  ; 
they  weren't  for  the    likes    of  them. 
These  were  generally  such  as  would 
rejoice  in  wearing  finery  picked  up  at 
the  rag-shop ;  but  even  some  of  them 
began  by  degrees  to  cultivate  a  small 
measure  of  order.     Soon  this  one  and 
that  began  to  apply  to  me  for  help  in 
various   difficulties  that   arose.     But 
they  didn't  begin  to  call  me  grannie 
for  a  long  time  after  this.    They  used 
then  to  call  the  blind  woman  grannie, 
and  the  name  got  associated  with  the 
top  of  the  house,   and   I  came  to  be 
associated  with  it  because  I  also  lived 
there    and  we    were  friends.       After 
her  death,  it  was  used  from  habit,  at 
first  with  a  feeling  of  mistake,  seeing 
its  immediate  owner  was  gone ;  but 
by  degrees  it  settled  down  upon  me, 
and  I  came  to  be  called  grannie  by 
everybody  in  the  house.     Even  Mrs. 
Conan    would  not    unfrequently    ad- 
dress  me,  and  speak  of  me   too,  as 
grannie,   at   first  with   a   laugh,    but 
soon  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"I  got  by  and  by  a  few  pupils 
amongst  tradespeople  of  a  class 
rather  superior  to  that  in  which  I 
had  began  to  teach,  and  from  whom  I 
could  ask-  and  obtain  double  my  for- 
mer fee;  so  that  things  grew,  with 
fluctuations,  gradually  better.  Lady 
Bernard  continued  a  true  friend  to 
me  —  but  she  never  was  other  than 
that  to  any.  Some  of  her  friends  ven- 
tured on  the  experiment  whether  I 
could  teach  their  children ;  and  it  is 
20 


no  wonder  if  they  were  satisfied,  seeing 
I  had  myself  such  a  teacher. 

"  Having  come  once  or  twice  to  see 
Mrs.  Conan,  she  discovered  that  we 
were  gaining  a   little  influence  over 
the  people  in  the  house;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  her,  as  she  told  me   after- 
wards, that  the  virtue  of  music  might 
be  tried  there  with  a  moral  end  in 
view.      Hence  it   came    that   I   was 
beyond  measure  astonished  and  de- 
lighted one  evening  by  the  arrival  of 
a  piano,  —  not  that  one,  for  it  got  more 
worn   than  I  liked,  and  I  was  able 
afterwards  to  exchange  it  for  a  better. 
I  found  it  an  invaluable  aid   in  the 
endeavor   to  work   out    my    glowing 
desire   of   getting  the    people    about 
me  into  a  better  condition.     First  I 
asked  some  of  the  children    to  come 
and   listen  while  I  played.      Every- 
body knows  how  fond  the  least  edu- 
cated  children    are  of  music ;  and  I 
feel   assured  of  its   elevating  power. 
Whatever  the  street-organs  may  be  to 
poets    and  mathematicians,  they  are 
certainly  a  godsend  to  the  children  of 
our   courts   and   alleys.      The  music 
takes  possession  of  them  at  once,  and 
sets  them  moving  to  it  with  rhythmi- 
cal grace.     I  should  have  been  very 
sorry   to    make   it    a   condition  with 
those  I  invited,  that  they  should  sit 
still :  to  take  from  them  their  personal 
share  in  it  would  have  been  to  destroy 
half  the  charm  of  the  thing.     A  far 
higher  development  is  needful  before 
music  can  be  enjoyed  in  silence  and 
motionlessness.     The  only   condition 
I  made  was,  that  they  should  come 
with  clean  hands  and  faces,  and  with 
tidy  hair.      Considerable  indignation 
was  at  first  manifested  on  the  part  of 
those   parents  whose  children  I    re- 
fused to  admit  because  they  had  neg- 
lected the  condition.     This  necessity, 
however,  did  not  often  occur  ;  and  the 
anger  passed  away,  while  the  condi- 
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tion  gathered  weight.  After  a  while, 
guided  by  what  some  of  the  children 
let  fall,  I  began  to  invite  the  mothers 
to  join  them  ;  and  at  length  it  came  to 
be  understood  that,  every  Saturday 
evening,  whoever  chose  to  make 
herself  tidy  would  be  welcome  to 
an  hour  or  two  of  my  music.  Some 
of  the  husbands  next  began  to  come, 
but  there  were  never  so  many  of 
them  present.  I  may  just  add,  that 
although  the  manners  of  some  of  my 
audience  would  be  very  shocking  to 
cultivated  people,  and  I  understand 
perfectly  how  they  must  be  so,  I  am 
very  rarely  annoyed  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

"I  must  now  glance  at  another 
point  in  my  history,  one  on  which  I 
cannot  dwell.  Never  since  my  fa- 
ther's death  had  I  attended  public  wor- 
ship. Nothing  had  drawn  me  thither ; 
and  I  hardly  know  what  induced  me 
one  evening  to  step  into  a  chapel  of 
which  I  knew  nothing.  There  was 
not  even  Sunday  to  account  for  it.  I 
believe,  however,  it  had  to  do  with 
this,  that  all  day  I  had  been  feeling 
tired.  I  think  people  are  often  ready 
to  suppose  that  their  bodily  condition 
is  the  cause  of  .their  spiritual  discom- 
fort, when  it  may  be  only  the  occasion 
upon  which  some  inward  lack  reveals 
itself.  That  the  spiritual  nature 
should  be  incapable  of  meeting  and 
sustaining  the  body  in  its  troubles  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  For 
a  long  time  the  struggle  for  mere  ex- 
istence had  almost  absorbed  my  ener- 
gies ;  but  things  had  been  easier  for 
some  time,  and  a  reaction  had  at 
length  come.  It  was  not  that  I  could 
;lay  any  thing  definite  to  my  own 
charge  ;  I  only  felt  empty  all  through  ; 
I  felt  that  something  was  not  right 
with  me,  that  something  was  required 
of  me  which  I  was  not  rendering.  I 


could  not,  however,  have  told  you  what 
it  was.  Possibly  the  feeling  had  been 
for  some  time  growing;  but  that  day, 
so  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  was  first  aware 
of  it ;  and  I  presume  it  was  the  dim 
cause  of  my  turning  at  the  sound  of 
a  few  singing  voices,  and  entering 
that  chapel.  I  found  about  a  dozen 
people  present.  Something  in  the 
air  of  the  place,  meagre  and  waste  as 
it  looked,  yet  induced  me  to  remain. 
An  address  followed  from  a  pale- 
faced,  weak-looking  man  of  middle 
age,  who  had  no  gift  of  person,  voice, 
or  utterance,  to  recommend  what  he 
said.  But  there  dwelt  a  more  power- 
ful enforcement  in  him  than  any  of 
those,  —  that  of  earnestness.  I  went 
again,  and  again ;  and  slowly,  I  cannot 
well  explain  how,  the  sense  of  life 
and  its  majesty  grew  upon  me.  Mr. 
Walton  will,  I  trust,  understand  me 
when  I  say,  that  to  one  hungering 
for  bread,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
in  what  sort  of  platter  it  is  handed 
him.  This  was  a  dissenting  chapel,  — 
of  what  order,  it  was  long  before  I 
knew,  —  and  my  predilection  was  for 
the  Church -services,  those  to  which 
my  father  had  accustomed  me ;  but 
any  comparison  of  the  two  to  the 
prejudice  of  either,  I  should  still  — 
although  a  communicant  of  the 
Church  of  England  —  regard  with  ab- 
solute indifference. 

"  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  allude  to  the  one  practical 
thought  which  was  the  main  fruit  I 
gathered  from  this  good  man, — the 
fruit  by  which  I  know  that  he  was 
good.1  It  was  this,  —  that  if  all  the 
labor  of  God,  as  my  teacher  said, 
was  to  bring  sons  into  glory,  lifting 
them  out  of  the  abyss  of  evil  bondage 
up  to  the  rock  of  his  pure  freedom, 

1  Something  like  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
word:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/' 
given  by  Mr.  Maurice,  —  an  interpretation  which 
opens  much.  —  G.  M.  D. 
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the  only  worthy  end  of  life  must  be 
to  work  in  the  same  direction,  —  to  be 
a  fellow-worker  with  God.  Might  I 
not,  then,  do  something  such,  in  my 
small  way,  and  lose  no  jot  of  my  labor? 
I  thought.  The  urging,  the  hope, 
grew  in  me.  But  I  was  not  left  to 
feel  blindly  after  some  new  and  un- 
known method  of  labor.  My  teacher 
taught  me  that  the  way  for  me  to  help 
others  was  not  to  tell  them  their  duty, 
but  myself  to  learn  of  Him  who  bore 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows. 
As  I  learned  of  him,  I  should  be 
able  to  help  them.  I  have  never  had 
any  theory  but  just  to  be  their  friend, 
—  to  do  for  them  the  best  I  can. 
When  I  feel  I  may,  I  tell  them  what 
has  done  me  good,  but  I  never  urge 
any  belief  of  mine  upon  their  accept- 
ance. 

"  It  will  now  seem  no  more  wonder- 
ful to  you  than  to  me,  that  I  should 
remain  where  I  am.  I  simply  have 
no  choice.  I  was  sixteen  when  Mrs. 
Conan  died.  Then  my  friends, 
amongst  whom  Lady  Bernard  and 
Miss  Harper  have  ever  been  first,  ex- 
pected me  to  remove  to  lodgings  in 
another  neighborhood.  Indeed,  Lady 
Bernard  came  to  see  me,  and  said  she 
knew  precisely  the  place  for  me. 
When  I  told  her  I  should  remain 
where  I  was,  she  was  silent,  and  soon 
left  me,  —  I  thought  offended.  I 
wrote  to  her  at  once,  explaining  why 
I  chose  my  part  here ;  saying  that  I 
would  not  hastily  alter  any  thing  that 
had  been  appointed  me  ;  that  I  loved 


the  people ;  that  they  called  me 
grannie  ;  that  they  came  to  me  with 
their  troubles;  that  there  were  few 
changes  in  the  house  now ;  that  the 
sick  looked  to  me  for  help,  and  the 
children  for  teaching ;  that  they 
seemed  to  be  steadily  rising  in  the 
moral  scale ;  that  I  knew  some  of 
them  were  trying  hard  to  be  good  ; 
and  I  put  it  to  her  whether,  if  I  were 
to  leave  them,  in  order  merely,  as 
servants  say,  to  better  myself,  I  should 
not  be  forsaking  my  post,  almost  my 
family ;  for  I  knew  it  would  not  be  to 
better  either  myself  or  my  friends : 
if  I  was  at  all  necessary  to  them,  I 
knew  they  were  yet  more  necessary 
to  me. 

"I  have  a  burning  desire  to  help 
in  the  making  of  the,  world  clean,  — 
if  it  be  only  by  sweeping  one  little 
room  in  it.  I  want  to  lead  some  poor 
stray  sheep  home  —  not  home  to  the 
church,  Mr.  Walton  —  I  would  not  be 
supposed  to  curry  favor  with  you.  I 
never  think  of  what  they  call  the 
church.  I  only  care  to  lead  them 
home  to  the  bosom  of  God,  where  alone 
man  is  true  man. 

"  I  could  talk  to  you  all  night  about 
what  Lady  Bernard  has  been  to  me 
since,  and  what  she  has  done  for  me 
and  my  grandchildren ;  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
I  am  in  such  a  questionable  position. 
I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  much 
egotism,  and  have  shown  my  personal 
feelings  with  too  little  reserve.  But 
I  cast  myself  on  your  mercy." 
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DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, —  I  send  you 
the  enclosed  story,  thinking  it  may 
be  of  use  to  you  in  reforming  the 
reading  habits  of  the  present  genera- 
tion/ It  ?.  a  little  snare  I  laid  for 
my  wife  ..aid  daughter  in  the  shape 
of  a  story  which  I  sent  to  "  The  Even- 
ing Drop-Light,"  a  daily  paper  which 
they  —  wife  and  daughter  —  read 
every  night. 

I  had  suspected  them,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  present  generation,  of 
a  very  superficial  method  of  reading. 
They  always  turn  over  to  the  last 
page  to  see  how  a  story  is  to  come  out, 
look  along  the  tops  of  sentences,  pick 
out  a  passage  here  and  there,  and 
get  a  smattering  of  the  subject  before 
they  read  any  further ;  perhaps  con- 
tent themselves  with  this. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  I  wrote 
my  little  tale  with  design,  making 
the  beginnings  of  my  paragraphs  con- 
tradict the  ends,  and  misleading  the 
reader  with  my  closing  sentence. 

The  result  was  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. On  returning  to  the  parlor  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  from  my 
library,  where  I  had  been  working  up 
a  new  theory  on  the  Scandinavian 
language,  for  "  The  Borrioboola  Gha 
Journal"  (with  which  I  am  correspond- 
ing), I  found  my  wife  and  daughter 
actually  about  to  fling  shovels  and 
tongs  at  each  other  in  the  height  of 
a  quarrel.  I  inquired  the  caus'e,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  denoument  of  a 
story  in  "  The  Evening  Drop-Light," 
Maria  insisting  that  the  heroine,  Juli- 
ana Mowbray,  had  married  Zephaniah 
Tubbs,  and  my  wife  as  firm  that  she 
had  married  Marmaduke  Dalrymple. 

"Why  did  not  they  refer  to  the 
newspaper  ?  "  I  asked. 

It  seemed  that  the  paper  was  al- 


ready burned  up.  Jemima  had  come 
up  for  a  waste  paper  just  as  my  wife 
had  finished  reading  "The  Evening 
Drop-Light,"  and  she  had  given  it  to 
Jemima  to  save  looking  for  another. 

[Mem.  I  was  secretly  pleased.  A 
lesson  to  wife  and  daughter,  that 
there's  some  use  in  saving  the  daily 
papers.] 

I  was  able  to  take  another  copy  of 
the  paper  from  my  pocket,  having 
provided  myself  with  a  duplicate,  and 
read  aloud  the  story,  silently  leaving 
the  moral  lesson  to  strike  home  to 
their  hearts. 

I  discovered  from  this  little  trick 
that  ray  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  only 
reading  the  ends  of  sentences,  and  my 
daughter  the  beginning  ;  both  look- 
ing at  the  wind-up. 

For  such  superficial  sketches  as  the 
one  I  enclose,  this,  perhaps,  is  quite 
sufficient  attention  to  give ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  such  is  the  prevailing 
method  of  reading  every  thing  in  our 
helter-skelter  days.  Even  in  a  liter- 
ary paper  the  other  day,  the  critic  of 
an  article  in  another  journal,  after 
complaining  of  a  mistake  made  by 
the  writer,  is  forced  to  add  a  P.S.  to 
confess  that  on  reading  through  the 
whole  of  the  sentence  objected  to,  he 
finds  the  writer  had  made  no  such 
mistake. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would 
unite  with  me  for  a  while,  in  writing 
in  such  a  manner  that  the .  public 
should  find  that  to  read  an  article  in 
order  to  understand  it,  it  is  »best  to 
under-stand  it,  not  to  pass  over  it, 
we  may  have  done  something  for 
reform. 

THE  CONCEALED  ADDER. 

Juliana  Mowbray  decided  to  marry 
Zephaniah  Tubbs.  There  was  the 
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name  against  him,  to  be  sure ;  and  it 
was  a  terrible  thought  to  sink  a  Mow- 
bray  into  Tubbs.  And  there  was  no 
comfortable  way  of  shortening  his 
first  name  ;  there  was  nothing  endear- 
ing in  Zeph,  and  it  was  a  hateful 
monosyllable  to  write.  Of  course 
our  readers  will  suppose  that  she  took 
him  on  account  of  his  money,  as  that 
is  the  way  in  novels.  But  we  must 
explain  that  Zephaniah's  position  was 
no  more  promising  than  that  of  his 
riv>al,  Marmaduke  Dalryraple.  And 
let  it  here  be  stated,  that,  in  this 
country,  we  have  less  opportunity  for 
manages  de  convenance  than  in  an 
older  society.  Because  with  us  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is 
the  bon  parti,  which  the  likely  young 
man ;  the  young  clerk,  who  is  begin- 
ning 4with  sweeping  out  his  master's 
store,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  mil- 
lionnaire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
as  the  young  mustachioed  gentleman 
who  stands  and  chaffs  him.  It  was 
not,  then,  a  question  of  exterior  eligi- 
bilities that  had  made  Juliana  hesi- 
tate in  her  choice ;  but  which  did  she 
really  like  the  best,  —  dear  old  honest 
Zephaniah,  or  attractive,  charming 
Marmaduke  ?  She  decided,  as  we  have 
said,  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  to  the  servant 
her  note,  in  which  she  fixed  that  very 
evening  for  him  to  call,  when  Mar- 
madukft  was  announced.  She  sent 
away  the  servant.  Dalrymple  came 
to  say  he  was  to  sail  the  next  day  for 
Liverpool,  with  his  invalid  father, 
whom  his  physician  had  ordered  away 
directly.  He  wanted  one  encour- 
aging, decisive  word  from  Juliana ; 
and  she  gave  it  to  him. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  had  led 
Juliana  always  to  favor  Zephaniah 
was,  that  it  was  so  easy  and  pleasant 
to  get  on  with  him.  He  had  been  one 
of  Juliana's  friends  from  childhood  ; 


and  there  was  a  certain  honesty  in 
his  thoughts  and  expressions  that 
made  her  feel  that  here  was  a  man 
to  lean  upon.  And  even  a  young 
girl  can  acknowledge  the  charm  of 
sincerity,  and  recognize  the  courage 
that  accompanies  it.  Marmaduke 
approached  her  differently,  and  the 
charm  he  held  over  her  was  from  the 
very  contrast.  She  could  not  read 
him  thoroughly,  so  he  imposed  upon 
her.  Sometimes  she  believed  she 
hated  him ;  but  that  was  when  she 
thought  him  in  love  with  her  cousin 
Agnes.  But  when  to-day  he  came 
to  tell  her  of  the  attack  of  apoplexy 
that  had  prostrated  his  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  pecuniary  losses ; 
that  it  was  necessary  that  his  father 
should  leave  the  country  directly  for 
change  of  scene,  and  that  he,  Mar- 
maduke must  accompany  him,  and 
that  he  meant  to  return  and  win  a 
name,  but  that  he  needed  her  love  to 
give  him  the  courage,  she  could  not  re- 
fuse it ;  she  saw  directly  she  had  loved 
no  other,  and  promised  him  her  hand. 

The  courage  of  Zephaniah  was  that 
of  constancy.  No  word  could  ever 
separate  him  from  Juliana's  side.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  he  were  deter- 
mined to  bury  his  ungraceful  name 
in  garlands  of  graces.  Day  after  day 
he  contrived  to  bring  Juliana  bas- 
kets of  exquisite  flowers  from  his 
greenhouse,  the  rarest  books,  the 
choicest  pictures.  He  could  see 
clearly  as  well  as  speak  sincerely,  and 
detected  the  sadness  on  Juliana's  face, 
and  was  generous  enough  to  try  to 
while  away  her  sorrow,  though  he 
knew  it  came  from  an  absence  of  a 
rival.  Marmaduke  lingered  abroad, 
and  his  letters,  all  that  sustained 
Juliana,  were  few  and  far  between. 

[We  are  forced  to  leave  out  some 
pages  from  this  novelette,  with  the 
part  that  explains  its  name,  preserv- 
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ing  only  the  close.  —  Editor  "  OLD 
AND  NEW."] 

When  Juliana  heard  of  Zephaniah's 
loss  of  fortune  she  hastened  to  his 
toother's  to  offer  her  sympathy.  It 
was  all  too  true.  The  whole  Tubbs 
family  were  wrecked  in  one  common 
disaster.  "Angel,"  said  Zephaniah, 
when  he  saw  Juliana,  "  I  knew  that 
you  would  not  forsake  us ;  although 
books  tell  us  that  with  fortune,  friends 
flee  from  us."  "No,"  said  Juliana; 
"  my  love  you  may  always  depend 
upon."  She  might  have  added  that 
romancers  make  a  great  mistake  when 
they  make  out  that  with  loss  of  for- 
tune one  loses  all  one's  friends.  It 
is  then,  most  frequently,  that  one  finds 
them.  But  Juliana  did  not  stop  to 
philosophize ;  she  only  mentioned  her 
secret  marriage  to  Marmaduke  Dal- 
rymple,  also  that  in  England  he  had  dis- 
covered he  was  an  heir  to  an  immense 
estate,  and  that  one  of  his  first  objects 
in  life  would  be  to  set  the  family  of 
Tubbs  upon  their  proper  bases. 

It  was  now  that  Zephaniah's  tem- 
per shone  out  with  its  own  lustre..  It 
shows  a  heart  of  true  metal  to  be 
able  to  receive  well.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  dispense  favors,  but  it  seems  deroga- 
tory to  accept  them,  and  harder  still 
for  a  man  to  take  them  from  a  woman. 
We  read  of  King  Cophetua  and  the 
beggar  maid,  but  are  not  so  well 
pleased  when  a  queen  stoops  to  marry 


her  boot-black.  Not,  indeed,  that 
Zephaniah  was  a  boot-black,  nor  was 
Juliana  a  queen.  She  could  not  even 
tell  him  that  she  had  married  a  duke. 
But  then  she  had  married  a  Marmaduke 
in  becoming  the  bride  of  Dalrymple. 

Happy  was  Juliana's  father  to  be 
able  to  present  his  daughter  to  his 
friends  as  the  bride  of  a  man  worthy 
of  her.  He  gave  a  magnificent  party 
to  celebrate  her  marriage,  at  which 
were  present  the  five  brothers,  whose 
interesting  history  we  have  related 
[in  the  omitted  passage. —  Ed.~\,  with 
their  five  brides.  The  dresses  were 
magnificent ;  and  each  bride  was  ac- 
companied with  ten  bridesmaids,  this 
making  sixty  brides  and  bridesmaids. 
The  brides  and  two  of  the  maids  wore 
white ;  so  the  rest  of  the  bridesmaids, 
fifty-six,  could  divide  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  between  them.  Seven 
violet,  seven  indigo,  seven  blue,  seven 
green,  seven  yellow,  seven  orange, 
seven  red ;  arid  in  the  mazes  of  the 
dance  they  became  one  Hash  of  a 
solar  ray. 

P.  S.  to  the  Editor.  In  making 
such  a  trap  for  readers,  let  me  advise 
you  to  tuck  a  bit  of  morality  into  the 
middle  of  each  sentence.  It  is  al- 
ways skipped,  and  makes  a  good  place 
for  one  who  only  reads  the  ends  of 
sentences  to  begin  at. 
Yours, 

PATER  FAMILIAS. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL. 


BY   C.    F.    DUNBAR. 


THE  International  Association  of 
"Working-men  has  lately  finished  the 
seventh  year  of  its  existence.  In 
these  seven  years  it  has  effected  an 
organization  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  finally  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  held  five  interna- 
tional congresses,  and  has  recruited  a 
body  of  adherents  so  immense,  that, 
even  if  we  reject  as  exaggerated  the 
estimate  of  seven  millions  which  is 
made  by  some,  the  power  of  the  mass 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  op- 
ponents, and  stimulate  the  confidence 
of  supporters,  makes  it  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  whether  the  aggre- 
gate be  a  few  millions  more  or  less. 
It  has  brought  once  more  into  the 
field  of  discussion,  and  this  time  in 
their  most  alarming  form,  social  ques- 
tions which  most  men  believed,  and 
perhaps  hoped,  were  settled  forever. 
By  a  judicious  use  of  the  material 
which  industrial  and  political  agita- 
tion has  supplied  in  profusion,  it  has 
been  able  to  influence  profoundly  the 
ideas  of  the  laboring  population  upon 
the  Continent,  and  to  some  extent  in 
England  ;  and  even  if  its  name  were 
not  already  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  most  startling  historical 
events  of  the  last  year,  it  has  in 
other  ways  reached  a  position  which 
indicates  that  this  singular  organiza- 
tion may  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  shaping  the 
history  of  the  last  third  of  this  cen- 
tury.  We  say  that  this  is  possible, 
rather  than  certain,  because,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  International 
already  shows  itself  subject  to  infirmi- 
ties which  may  in  the  end  not  only 
limit  its  influence,  but  cut  short  its 
career. 


The  germ  of  the  organization  is 
apparently  to  be  found  in  a  visit  made 
in  1862  by  a  delegation  of  French 
workmen  to  the  Universal  Exhibition 
in  London.  This  delegation  travelled 
under  the  sanction,  if  not  at  the 
charge,  of  the  imperial  government ; 
but  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  keen- 
sighted  prefect  of  police  assured  the 
delegates  that  nothing  short  of  the 
emperor's  own  direction  induced  him 
to  countenance  the  proceeding.  The 
acquaintances  formed  in  London,  and 
the  correspondence  which  followed, 
led  to  a  second  meeting  in  1863,  for 
which  the  imperial  sanction  was  not 
received  nor  asked  ;  nor  was  it  needed. 
The  plan  of  international  combination 
had  taken  form  ;  and  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  earliest  actors  in  the 
matter,  "  There  was  no  time  to  or- 
ganize ;  but  the  idea  was  thrown  out, 
and  it  would  already  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  its  development." 
After  another  year  of  preliminary 
action,  a  meeting  was  finally  held  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall  in  London  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1864,  at  which 
the  Association  was  fairly  launched, 
with  substantially  the  same  organiza- 
tion which  it  now  has. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  no 
political  influence  appears  to  have 
prompted  this  combination.  Both 
the  French  and  the  English  founders 
of  the  Association  were  no  doubt 
strongly  democratic  in  their  political 
notions,  —  George  Odger  was  among 
the  English  founders,  and  among  the 
French  was  Tolain,  a  Parisian  me- 
chanic, and  a  member  of  the  Left  in 
the  National  Assembly  last  year,  — 
but  politics  was  not  the  subject  then 
uppermost  in  their  minds.  Between 
them  and  the  Leicester  Square  col- 
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ony  of  political  exiles,  there  was,  in 
fact,  from  the  start,  a  certain  coolness. 
The  exiles  were,  after  all,  bourgeois  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French  members  of  the 
International,  and  neither  had  nor  de- 
sired a  share  in  a  movement  of  which 
the  object  was  "the  emancipation  of 
laboring-men,"  and  not  the  interests 
of  Jacobinism  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  founders  of  the  As- 
sociation were  long  distrusted  by  the 
suspicious  republicans,  and  charged 
with  Bonapartist  leanings.  What 
else  could  men  expect,  who  professed 
to  represent  the  toiling  masses,  and  to 
be  republicans,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
stood  aloof  from  political  conspiracy  ? 
The  form  of  organization  adopted 
by  the  St.  Martin's  Hall  meeting  is 
simple  but  efficient.  The  business 
of  the  Association  is  managed  by  a 
general  council,  which  from  the  first 
has  had  its  seat  in  London.  This 
council,  with  the  aid  of  secretaries 
for  the  different  languages,  conducts 
the  correspondence  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  Association,  watches 
all  events  which  affect  the  common 
interest,  shapes  the  business  to  be  laid 
before  the  annual  congress,  collects 
and  gives  information,  and  in  every 
way  acts  as  the  living  bond  of  union 
between  the  organized  working-men  of 
different  countries.  It  has  now  no  pres- 
ident ;  a  solemn  vote  having  decided 
in  1868  that  such  an  office  is  mon- 
archical in  its  nature,  even  though 
it  be  purely  honorary,  and  divested 
of  all  power.  The  council  is  ap- 
pointed by  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  all  the  branches  of  the  Inter- 
national, and  is  therefore  nominally 
the  agent  of  a  quasi  legislative  body, 
which  in  its  turn  represents  the  general 
will  of  the  mass.  The  congress  itself 
must  be  a  picturesque  assemblage, 
drawn  as  it  is  from  many  nations,  and 
transacting  its  business  in  three 


languages  at  once.  The  composition 
of  the  mass  represented  by  it  is  suffi- 
ciently complex.  In  every  country 
where  the  International  has  a  foot- 
hold, there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  central  federal 
council,  under  which  are  arranged  in 
due  subordination  the  branches,  sec- 
tions, and  local  groups  into  which  the 
great  body  is  divided.  Legal  obsta- 
cles in  some  countries  require  the 
abandonment  of  a  part  of  this  ma- 
chinery ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
singularly  elastic  arrangement,  trades- 
unions  and  other  similar  "  societies 
of  resistance  "  may  be  affiliated  with 
the  International  without  losing  their 
own  organization,  or  ceasing  to  con- 
trol their  own  affairs.  It  is  to  this 
concession  that  the  movement  owes 
much  of  its  success  in  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  trades-unionists  in  Eng- 
land. It  must  be  added,  that  the  funds 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  general 
council  are  upon  a  modest  scale,  the 
annual  payment  for  this  purpose  by 
each  member  of  the  International  be- 
ing fixed  at  about  two  cents,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  appears  to  be  slightly 
irregular.  In  some  cases,  however, 
considerable  sums  have  been  raised 
by  contribution  for  special  purposes, 
although  the  amount  thus  expended 
has  no  doubt  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. Thirty  or  forty  newspapers 
in  Europe,  and  several  in  the  United 
States,  support  and  propagate  the 
principles  of  the  Association. 

The  International,  however,  is  not 
a  secret  society,  as  the  term  is  usually 
understood.  The  regulations  forbid 
the  secret  organization  of  any  section, 
even  in  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment is  actively  hostile  ;  there  are  ap- 
parently no  passwords  or  other  sim- 
ilar contrivances  ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  congresses  are  public,  and 
their  formal  action  is  given  to  the 
world  in  print.  Indeed,  the  managers 
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affect  to  pride  themselves  upon  the 
open  character  of  what  they  insist  is 
a  general  uprising  and  advance  of  the 
laboring  class  for  the  conquest  of  its 
proper  position,  and  they  deny  all 
charges  of  hidden  movements.  That 
there  is  a  certain  occult  action,  how- 
ever, and  that  besides  what  is  given 
the  world  there  are  esoteric  schemes 
and  views,  is  almost  inevitable  in  an 
association  consisting  of  a  vast  and 
ignorant  mass,  managed  by  a  com- 
pact council  of  able  leaders.  In- 
deed, we  find  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  conference  held  in  London  in 
September  last,  a  direct  reference  to 
certain  "  resolutions  not  intended  for 
publicity ; "  but  irrespective  of  these, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  important, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  mana- 
gers should  not  have  plans  of  action 
into  which  their  followers  are  initiated 
only  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
which  their  practically  firm  tenure 
of  power  enables  them  to  mature  at 
their  leisure. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
organization  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  trace  the  history  of  the 
International  a  little  in  detail,  and 
follow  its  development  from  the  St. 
Martin's  Hall  meeting  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  inquiry  will  show  us 
that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  founders 
have  lived  to  see  their  work  produce 
very  different  fruit  from»that  which 
they'  intended ;  and  that,  like  thou- 
sands of  schemers  before,  they  have 
found  it  easier  to  arouse  popular  forces 
to  activity,  than  to  control  them  after- 
wards. 

The  statutes  framed  in  1864,  and 
still  in  force,  declare  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  founded  in  order  "  to  procure 
a  central  medium  of  communication 
and  co-operation  between  working- 
men's  societies  existing  in  different 
countries,  and  aiming  to  the  same  end ; 


viz.,  the  protection,  advancement,  and 
complete  emancipation  of  the  laboring 
classes."  The  preamble  recites  that  the 
subjection  of  working-men  to  capital  is 
the  source  of  all  political,  moral,  and 
material  servitude  ;  that  their  enfran- 
chisement is  not  a  local  or  national 
problem,  but  concerns  all  civilized 
nations  ;  and  that  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  ought  not  to  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  class  privileges,  but 
to  secure  the  same  rights  and  duties 
for  all.  The  council  is  required  to 
unite,  if  possible,  in  every  country, 
all  existing  societies  of  working-men 
into  a  national  society,  subject  always 
to  the  laws  governing  the  nation. 
But  nothing  appears  in  the  statutes 
or  regulations  then  adopted,  looking 
towards  a  systematic  organization  of 
labor  against  capital,  and  still  less 
towards  the  forcible  overturn  of  exist- 
ing society.  The  founders  were  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  notion  that 
capital  now  holds  labor  in  subjection, 
and  probably  they  all  inclined  towards 
socialistic  arrangements  of  some  sort. 
They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
proposed  to  themselves  any  definite 
remedy,  nor  even  to  have  undertaken 
a  war  upon  the  evil.  "We  wish," 
said  the  secretaries  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Paris,  "  to  found  an  association 
which,  by  study,  may  bring  on  by 
degrees  the  emancipation  of  labor." 
Especially  was  all  idea  of  political 
action  repelled.  "  It  is  a  society  for 
study,  and  not  a  new  Carbonari"  — 
said  Friboiirg,  one  of  the  orators  of 
the  International  in  1865,  and  more 
recently  one  of  its  historians.  This 
conception  of  an  association  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  to  include  the  consoli- 
dated trades-unions  of  Europe,  is 
perhaps  whimsical ;  but  we  know  of 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  formed  it. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that 
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the  mass  of  working-men  found  this 
scheme  colorless,  and  that  the  Inter- 
national had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
beyond  its  day  of  small  things.  Those 
to  whom  it  addressed  itself  were  for 
the  most  part  violent  republicans, 
with  more  inclination  to  barricades 
than  to  social  science.  The  mass,  too, 
regarded  a  well-organized  strike  to  be 
supported  by  the  Association  as  •  the 
natural  form  of  a  practical  movement 
in  aid  of  labor ;  but  the  International 
discouraged  strikes.  "  Study  first," 
it  said ;  "  see  if  the  economical  con- 
ditions of  the  country  permit  higher 
wages,  and  whether  you  have  truth 
and  justice  with  you."  An  invitation 
to  the  general  study  of  political  econo- 
my, it  is  to  be  feared,  does  not  great- 
ly stimulate  the  average  working-man. 
Even  in  the  International  itself,  the 
English  members  appear  to  have  been 
disposed  to  favor  an  active  organiza- 
tion for  the  support  of  strikes  ;  while 
the  leading  French  members  patient- 
ly pursued  their  plan  of  inquiry, 
comparison,  and  study. 

The  International  held  its  first 
congress  in  September,  1866,  at  Ge- 
neva. The  number  of  adherents  to 
the  Association  was  not  yet  large ;  and 
the  congress  itself  consisted  of  only 
sixty  delegates,  of  whom  the  majority 
were  Swiss  and  French,  with  a  few 
from  England.  Efforts  were  made 
from  the  outside  to  give  the  meeting 
a  political  turn,  but  without  success ; 
and  the  first  congress  separated  with- 
out any  .marked  change  in  the  views 
or  action  of  the  Association.  Some 
light  is  thrown,  however,  upon  the 
meaning  then  attached  to  the  phrases 
which  we  have  quoted  above  from  the 
statutes  of  the  society,  by  a  paper 
read  before  the  congress  by  the  French 
delegation.  This  paper,  which  was 
elaborately  prepared  by  men  who  had 
evidently  thought  much,  but  whose 


culture  in  this  direction  had  gone  lit- 
tle further  than  a  reading  of  Proud- 
lion,  declares  that  "  the  purpose  of 
the  International  is,  by  scientific 
means,  and  pacifically  if  possible,  to 
bring  the  laboring-class  to  emancipa- 
tion, and  to  equality  of  rights,  not  in 
theory  only,  but  in  practice."  The 
parenthesis  is  ominous,  but  its  grav- 
ity is  not  increased  by  any  thing  that 
follows.  The  reservation  of  interest 
for  the  use  of  capital  is  declared  to  be 
immoral,  compulsory  education  is  con- 
demned, protection  and  free-trade  are 
declared  to  be  alike  unimportant  so 
long  as  labor  is  not  free,  and  strikes 
are  deprecated.  As  for  the  re-organi- 
zation of  labor,  the  paper  condemns 
the  scheme  of  an  association  to  be  im- 
posed by  authority.  "  Capital  is  as 
necessary  for  production  as  labor,"  it  is 
contended ;  "  and  the  cause  of  the 
present  conflict  is  to  be  found  in  their 
existing  relations." 

The  majority  of  the  congress,  who 
approved  this  paper,  were  then  social- 
ists but  not  communists ;  and,  more- 
over, were  of  that  school  of  socialists 
which  rests  its  hope  upon  voluntary 
contract,'  and  not  upon  the  interven- 
tion of  authority  or  force.  For  this 
reason  they  rejected  a  proposition 
made  by  the  English  delegates  for 
using  the  influence  of  the  Association 
to  secure  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  as  being  an  infraction  of  the 
liberty  of  contract  between  employer 
and  employed.  The  Parisian  mem- 
bers, moreover,  brought  forward  for 
future  discussion  a  project  for  convert- 
ing the  International  into  a  universal 
co-operative  society,  in  which  products 
should  be  exchanged  for  services,  and 
the  members  should  be  aided  in  find- 
ing employment  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Paris  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation appears  to  have  elaborated  this 
scheme  subsequently  so  far  as  to  lay 
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plans  for  its  practical  introduction,  and 
for  the  education  of  mechanics  by 
travel  during  apprenticeship.  But 
these  agreeable  studies  were  soon 
broken  off,  by  the  unwelcome  appari- 
tion of  sterner  questions  than  had  yet 
been,  discussed  by  the  schemers. 

Several  strikes  which  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  1867,  and  with  which 
the  French  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional found  it  impossible  to  avoid  all 
connection,  strengthened  the  influence 
of  the  party  which  desired  to  make  the 
Association  a  militant  organization. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  second  con- 
gress was  held  at  Lausanne  in  Sep- 
tember, 1867 ;  and  here  for  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  communism  made 
its  appearance  in  the  International, 
and  claimed  the  field  as  its  own. 

At  this  juncture  the  prospects  of 
the  Association  were  not  flattering. 
Its  growth  had  not  been  rapid,  and 
its  vitality  was  apparently  low.  The 
society  for  study  was,  in  fact,  like  to 
prove  a  failure.  The  congress  had 
sixty-three  names  on  its  roll ;  but  of 
these  nearly  one-half  were  Swiss,  with, 
however,  a  little  new  leaven  of  Ger- 
mans and  Belgians.  A  resolution 
was  laid  before  the  congress  declaring 
that  working-men's  associations  in 
their  present  form  tend  to  create  a 
lower  and  still  more  wretched  class, 
and  that  therefore  the  social  transfor- 
mation can  only  be  effected  safely  by 
measures  acting  upon  the  whole  of 
society.  The  blow  thus  aimed  at 
socialistic  and  co-operative  schemes 
was  followed  up  by  Dr.  Paepe,  a  jour- 
neyman printer  of  Brussels,  and  ap- 
parently a  man  of  some  native  power, 
who  defined  these  measures  as  includ- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  occupation 
of  the  soil  as  common  property,  and 
the  practical  abolition  of  rights  of 
inheritance. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which 


the  leading  French  members,  with 
some  Swiss,  defended  private  owner- 
ship. "  Collective  property,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  Swiss,  "  would  be 
the  stunting  of  the  individual ;  and  I 
hope  to  be  well  dead  before  we  get  to 
that."  "But,"  retorted  Dr.  Paepe,  "I 
would  not  have  the  soil  collective 
property  to-day,  with  the  existing 
political  constitutions.  I  can  only 
admit  collective  property  of  the  land 
in  a  '  mutualist  society.' J:  He  found 
support  among  the  German  delegates ; 
but  the  majority  were  against  him  for 
the  time,  and  the  question  was  reserved 
for  the  next  congress.  Resolutions 
were  passed  once  more  favoring  so- 
cieties for  production  and  mutual 
credit  as  the  best  means  for  raising 
the  condition  of  the  laboring-class,  and 
declaring,  that,  while  working-men 
must  help  each  other  in  defending 
their  wages,  the  suppression  of  the 
wages-system  is  a  higher  end,  which 
must  be  reached  by  the  study  of 
economical  measures;  and  the  con- 
gress adjourned  without  committing 
itself  to  any  marked  departure  from 
the  views  upon  which  the  Association 
had  thus  far  acted.  The  great  ques- 
tion, however,  which  every  socialistic 
scheme  must  finally  meet  had  been 
put,  and  it  was  to  be  answered  in  a 
place  and  under  circumstances  which 
promised  a  different  solution  from 
that  indicated  at  Lausanne. 

Before  its  separation  the  congress 
of  Lausanne,  partly  from  sympathy 
and  partly  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of 
republican  agitators,  had  voted  its 
adhesion  to  the  revolutionary  "  Con- 
gress of  Peace  and  Liberty,"  which 
was  soon  to  meet  at  Geneva,  but  with 
the  reservation  that  peace  and  liberty 
must  be  advanced  by  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  society.  The  Congress  of  Peace 
and  Liberty  met :  there  was  a  sharp 
encounter  between  Garibaldi  and. 
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other  leaders,  to  the  high  entertain- 
ment of  the  wits  of  Europe,  and  the 
congress  broke  up  in  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion which  was  the  reverse  of  peaceful ; 
but  before  it  disappeared  it  had  at 
least  been  able  to  fasten  a  certain 
political  character  upon  the  Interna- 
tional, as  a  result  of  which  the  French 
Government,  which  for  a  time  seems 
to  have  hoped  to  turn  the  Association 
to  account  in  its  own  way,  broke  up 
the  open  organization  in  Paris  and 
began  a  series  of  prosecutions.  The 
trials  elicited  little  information  of  im- 
portance, and  the  penalties  inflicted 
were  light ;  but  the  power  of  the 
French  leaders  who  had  attempted  to 
hold  the  International  to  its  original 
scheme  was  broken,  and  the  move- 
ment which  they  had  organized 
passed  beyond  their  control. 

It  was  therefore  under  doubtful  au- 
spices that  the  Congress  of  Brussels 
met  in  1868,  in  an  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  radicalism.  Of  the  one 
hundred  members,  more  than  half 
were  Belgians ;  and  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded and  influenced  the  congress 
the  most  active  were  the  colony  of 
political  refugees.  The  triumph  of 
communism  was  assured  from  the 
start ;  and,  in  entire  indifference  to  the 
protests  of  a  minority,  it  was  sealed 
by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  declar- 
ing that  the  soil,  the  mines,  the  forests, 
and  the  railways  in  the  re-organized 
state  must  be  common  property. 
"  These  great  instruments  of  labor 
which  exist  to-day  for  the  sole  advan- 
tage of  the  capitalist,  ought  for  the  fu- 
ture to  profit  the  laborer  only.7'  The 
significance  of  these  declarations  needs 
little  commentary.  Limited  in  terms 
to  real  property,  they  cover  in  princi- 
ple the  whole  ground  of  individual 
rights  ;  and  their  adoption  marked  the 
transformation  of  the  International 
into  a  propaganda  of  communism,  in 


that  order  of  society  in  which  real 
hardship  and  legitimate  discontent 
supply  the  agitator  with  his  most 
hopeful  material. 

Many  recruits  obtained  upon 
this  basis  made  their  appearance 
at  the  congress  of  the  International 
held  at  Basle  in  September,  1869. 
By  their  aid  resolutions  were  passed 
declaring  the  abolition  of  landed 
property,  and  systematizing  the  man- 
agement of  its  domain  by  "  the  col- 
lectivity." And  yet  the  assembly 
shrank  from  declaring  the  abolition 
of  the  right  of  inheritance.  "  What 
had  passed  through  the  minds  of  the 
delegates  ?  "  says  Fribourg ;  and  he 
conjectures  that  they  had  not  fairly 
considered  all  the  consequences  of 
their  own  doctrines.  Property  in  the 
abstract  could  easily  be  voted  out  of 
existence;  "but  the  question  of  in- 
heritance might  present  itself  in  a 
short  time  for  each  individual,  and 
they  knew  precisely  what  it  might  be." 
It  was  at  this  congress  that  Bakou- 
nine,  a  Russian  refugee  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  newly  affiliated  com- 
munists, uttered  a  phrase  which  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  political  vocab- 
ulary of  our  day.  "I  vote  for  the 
collective  possession  of  the  soil  in 
particular,  and  of  all  social  wealth  in 
general,  for  the  purpose  of  a  social 
liquidation.  I  demand  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  states,  national  and  terri- 
torial, and  the  foundation  on  their 
ruins  of  the  international  state  of 
working-men."  "  Science  ! "  exclaimed 
another,  — "  if  science  is  in  contra- 
diction with  our  revolutionarjr  aspira- 
tions, so  much  the  worse  for  science  : 
it  is  for  it  to  yield  before  our  princi- 
ples ;  but  our  principles  must  not 
give  way  to  any  thing." 

In  tracing  the  principles  of  the  In- 
ternational to  this  point,  we  have 
followed  the  public  and  authentic 
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report  of  its  proceedings.  That 
from  the  beginning  it  contained  men 
whose  theories  of  social  re-organiza- 
tion were  as  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive as  any  it  has  since  avowed,  and 
whose  schemes  were  as  frantic,  we  do 
not  doubt.  Such  a  man,  for  example, 
is  Karl  Marx,  the  learned  Franco- 
German  exile,  a  communist  from  the 
middle  class,  who,  as  a  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Association,  has  long 
acted  as  its  evil  genius,  though  sel- 
dom seen  in  its  public  movements. 
Ill-conditioned  journalists  indeed,  and 
dreamy  professors,  have  apparently 
had  far  more  influence  than  men  of 
the  laboring  class,  in  guiding  the  As- 
sociation for  the  last  three  years. 
Such  men  .formed  a  good  fourth  of 
the  Congress  of  Basle ;  and  enough  of 
their  correspondence  has  come  to  light 
to  show  clearly  their  efforts  to  engage 
the  Association  in  an  organized  war 
upon  the  middle  class,  to  which  they 
themselves  belong.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  be  far  from  saying 
that  the  individual  members  of  the 
International  have  to-day  adopted 
with  unanimity  the  ideas  to  which  the 
Association  is  committed.  But  the 
discipline  of  that  great  body  is  like 
that  of  an  army :  the  mass  moves 
under  the  impulsion  of  the  controlling 
power,  with  little  regard  to  the  will 
of  the  units  which  compose  it.  The 
trade  society  which  joins  the  Interna- 
tional joins  as  a  whole ;  and  thence- 
forward the  will  of  the  central  au- 
thority is  as  inexorably  binding  upon 
all,  as  it  is  in  the  every-day  instance 
of  a  strike  ordered  by  the  vote  of  a 
trades-union. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  some  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  International 
assumed  its  present  political  character. 
In  spite  of  the  unfraternal  close  of 
the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Peace 
and  Liberty  at  Geneva  in  1867,  a  sec- 


ond congress  met  at  Berne  in  1868. 
To  this  body  the  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational at  Brussels  sent  a  resolu- 
tion of  unexampled  frankness,  inform- 
ing the  League  that  its  presence  in 
the  world  was  unnecessary,  inviting 
it  to  dissolve,  and  recommending  to  its 
members  to  join  the  sections  of  the  In- 
ternational. To  a  portion  of  the 
League  this  proposition  was  not  un- 
welcome ;  and  when,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  resolutions  favoring  the 
equalization  of  classes  and  individuals, 
the  extreme  communist  party  found 
itself  in  the  minority,  it  withdrew  in 
wrath,  formed  the  "  International  Al- 
liance of  the  Socialist  Democracy," 
and  declared  itself  a  branch  of  the  In- 
ternational. 

This  Alliance  declared  itself  athe- 
istic, and  demanded  the  political  and 
economical  equalization  of  all  classes 
and  both  sexes,  together  with  the 
ownership  in  common,  not  only 
of  land,  but  of  all  instruments  of 
labor  and  all  other  capital ;  and  it 
even  called  for  the  uniform  education 
of  children  from  their  birth,  in  order 
to  remove  all  individual  inequalities. 
It  declared  that  existing  governments 
must  be  reduced  to  merely  adminis- 
trative functions,  and  finally  disap- 
pear in  the  universal  union  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  associations ;  and 
that  in  the  common  interest  of  work- 
ing-men all  idea  of  "self-styled  patriot- 
ism "  and  national  rivalry  must  be 
rejected.  The  roll  of  this  Associa- 
tion contained  the  names  of  men  and 
women  alike,  little  known  for  the  most 
part,  except  in  the  obscure  history  of 
that  seething  Continental  radicalism 
of  which  Brussels  and  Geneva  are 
the  foci.  In  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
Louis  Blanc  and  Mazzini  are  re-ac- 
tionary.  Garibaldi  himself  is  under 
suspicion,  and  Robespierre  was  a 
bourgeois  who  cheated  the  people  by 
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a  compromise.  Their  adhesion  to  the 
International  was  accepted;  and  the 
Alliance  continued  its  existence  until 
August,  1871,  when  it  was  dissolved, 
and  the  "  incident "  of  the  Alliance 
of  the  Socialist  Democracy  was  de- 
clared by  the  London  Conference  of 
the  International  to  be  finished.  The 
International  had  absorbed  the  Alli- 
ance, but  the  Alliance  had  given  its 
own  tinge  to  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
national for  three  eventful  years. 

It  is  sometimes  denied  by  agitators 
of  the  sentimental  class  that  anybody 
in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  is  labor- 
ing to  bring  on  a  war  between  labor 
and  capital.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  following  sentences,  taken  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  general  council 
by  W.  H.  Sylvis,  then  president  of  the 
National  Labor  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  read  at  the  Congress  of 
Basle ?  —  "I  am  happy  to  receive 
such  kindly  words  from  our  fellow- 
working-men  across  the  water.  Our 
cause  is  a  common  one  ;  it  is  war  be- 
tween poverty  and  wealth  ....  Our 
late  war  resulted  in  the  building  up 
of  the  most  infamous  moneyed  aristoc- 
racy on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This 
moneyed  power  is  fast  eating  up  the 
substance  of  the  people.  We  have 
made  war  upon  it,  and  we  mean  to 
win.  If  we  can,  we  will  win  through 
the  ballot-box ;  if  not,  then  we  will 
resort  to  sterner  means.  A  little 
blood-letting  is  sometimes  necessary 
in  desperate  cases."  Mr.  Sylvis  is 
now  dead,  —  cut  off,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, "  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ; " 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  some 
worthy  successor.  The  United  States, 
it  must  be  added,  have  made  but  lit- 
tle figure  in  the  public  proceedings 
of  the  International.  A  good  deal 
of  difficulty  was  found  in  opening 
communication ;  and  it  was  not  until 


the  Congress  of  Basle  in  1869,  that 
an  American  delegate  made  his  ap- 
pearance, in  the  person  of  A.  C.  Cam- 
eron, a  Chicago  journalist.  The  gen- 
eral council  has  long  had  as  its  secre- 
tary for  the  United  States,  George 
Eccarius,  a  German  tailor  of  London, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  members. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  Cluseret, 
who  found  himself  a  prisoner  with 
the  Parisian  leaders  in  Sainte  Pela- 
gie  in  1868,  and  soon  after  visited  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  of  the  In- 
ternational, had  more  to  do  than  Ec- 
carius in  extending  the  organization 
to  this  country. 

Little  has  occurred  since  the  Con- 
gress of  Basle  to  change  the  charac- 
ter then  impressed  upon  the  Associa- 
tion. The  right  of  inheritance  has 
not  yet  received  its  formal  denial ;  but 
the  principle  of  community  of  landed 
property  being  accepted,  the  right 
must  fall  with  that  to  which  it  at- 
taches. The  conference  of  delegates 
which  met  in  London  in  September, 
1871,  recommended  the  formation  of 
female  branches  of  the  International, 
and  also  declared  that  "  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  working-class  into  a  polit- 
ical party  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
insure  the  triumph  of  the  social  rev- 
olution, and  its  ultimate  end,  —  the 
abolition  of  classes;7'  but  in  each 
case  the  conference  merely  gave  for- 
mal expression  to  principles  already 
adopted  in  practice.  The  original 
theory  of  the  Association,  as  a  body 
formed  for  investigation,  is  still  so  far 
recognized,  that  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics bearing  upon  the  labor  ques- 
tion is  urged  upon  the  branches  in 
every  country ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  statistics  as  are  collect- 
ed will  go  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
Association  in  its  political  character. 

The  events  of  1870  and  1871  have 
at  last  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
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world   upon   the    International,    and  land    and    capital,    now   chiefly   the 

have  changed  the  contemptuous    in-  means   of   enslaving    and   exploiting 

difference  with  which  it  was  regarded  labor,  into  mere  instruments  of  free 

by  many  to  a  panic   of  apprehension,  and  associated  labor.'7 

Those  events,   however,   do  not  pre-  All  this  is  hazy  enough  as  regards 

sent   it  in  any   new  light;    and  the  the  precise  form  of  there-organized 

direct  influence  of  the  Association  in  society ;  but  so   much  is  clear,  that 

bringing  them  about  has  undoubted-  property  in  land  and   in   the    great 

ly  been  grossly  exaggerated.      Med-  fixed  capitals  is  the  first  point  of  at- 

dling  in  every  thing,  turning  every  tack ;  and  hence  the  indifference    or 

movement,  good  or  bad,  to  account,  hostility  to  the  movement  shown  by 

and  sedulously  magnifying   its   own  a  rural  population  of  small  proprie- 

importance,  the  Association  has  not  tors ;   and  hence  the  cool  assumption 

yet,    we   believe,    reached   the   point  by  which  the  Commune  proposed  to 

where   it  cares  to  set  revolutions  on  "  bring  the  rural  producers  under  the 

foot  by  direct  means.  intellectual  lead  of  the  central  towns 

At  present  it  gains  more  by  leav-  of  their  districts,  and  there  secure  to 

ing   the   initiative    to   individuals  or  them,  in  the  working-men,  the  natu- 

to    other   bodies,   and    by   accepting  ral  trustees  of  their  interests."     The 

after  the  fact  a   joint    responsibility  International    itself    has    repeatedly 

for  whatever  is  done  by  the  class  to  urged   the   necessity  of  organization 

whose  sympathy  it  appeals  and  among  among      "  rural      producers  ; "      but 

whom  it  seeks  to  recruit.      Of  this  France  was  not  the  field  chosen  for 

character,  we  believe,  was  its  official  its  first  experiment.     It  has  been  the 

connection    with   the    Commune    of  avowed   theory   of    its   leaders    that 

Paris.     Among  the  members  of  that  England,   where  there  are  no  small 

singular  body  were  members  of  the  holders  of  land,  is  the  country  with 

International,  and  also  men  who  had  which  to  begin,  and  of  which  to  make 

long  been  its  enemies.    Nevertheless,  the  lever    for  overturning  the  social 

while  the  ruins  of   Paris  were  still  constitution  of  the  world,  not  of  Eu- 

smoking,  the  general  council  of  Lon-  rope  alone,  but  of  the  United  States 

don  issued  an  address  defending  the  as  well. 

acts  done  under  the  Commune,  from  And  now,  what  are  the  forces  with 

the  assassination  of  Generals  Leconite  which  this  vast  revolution  is  to   be 

and  Clement  Thomas,  to  the  burning  accomplished  ?    That  the  Association 

of  the  public  buildings.     "  Working-  is  rapidly  recruiting  its    numbers  is 

men's  Paris  with  its  Commune,"  the  beyond   doubt.      That   every   strike, 

address  declares,  "  will  be  forever  eel-  every   prosecution   of  leaders,    every 

ebrated  as  the  glorious  harbinger  of  folly  or  extravagance  of  government 

a  new  society."     And  what  will  be  which  can  be  made  the  topic  of  agi- 

the   form    of    that    society?     "The  tation,   brings   fresh    masses    of    the 

Commune  intended   to   abolish    that  working-class  into  the  movement,  is 

class-property  which  makes  the  labor  certain.     But   does   the   increase   in 

of  the  many  the  wealth  of  the  few.  strength  correspond  to  the  increase  in 

It  aimed  at  the  expropriation  of  the  numbers  ?      At  a  labor  congress    at 

expropriators.      It   wanted   to   make  Eisenach   in   1869,  the  delegates  of 

individual  property  a  trust  by  trans-  societies    counting  one  hundred    and 

forming    the    means    of  production,  fifty  thousand  members  voted  the  ad- 
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hesion  of  their  constituents  en  masse 
to  the  International.  But  we  may 
well  doubt  the  cohesive  force  of  a 
body  which  is  thus  built  up  by  whole- 
sale. It  is  a  question,  too,  whether 
the  adhesion  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  working-men, 
through  the  National  Labor  Union 
and  similar  agencies,  is  of  a  more 
solid  character ;  while  it  is  certain, 
that,  with  the  hard-headed  English 
trades-unionists,  accession  to  the  In- 
ternational is  not  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  practical  interests 
and  purposes  of  the  Union,  which 
still  maintains  its  paramount  claim  to 
the  working-man's  allegiance.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  French  secretaries 
of  the  International,  in  an  official  let- 
ter, complains  that  the  English  lack 
"  the  generalizing  spirit  and  the  rev- 
olutionary passion,"  and  therefore 
pronounces  it  folly  to  intrust  the  Eng- 
lish social  movement  to  purely 
English  hands.  The  explosion  which 
will  ensue,  if  English  working-men 
ever  find  their  interests  managed  and 
their  movements  directed  by  a  knot 
of  foreign  enthusiasts,  may  be  antici- 
pated as  a  spectacle  for  gods  and 
men.  Already  insular  stiff-neckedness 
occasionally  breaks  out,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, after  the  downfall  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  when  the  issue  of  the 
address  already  referred  to  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  withdrawal  of  two  Eng- 
lish members,  Odger  and  Lucraft,  from 
the  general  council.  We  believe  it 
is  in  one  of  the  places  thus  vacated 
that  Robert  Applegarth,  well  known 
as  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  most 
important  English  trades-unions,  the 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  again  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  general  council. 
The  withdrawal  of  men  like  Odger 
and  Lucraft,  who  sympathize  fully 
with  the  general  purpose  of  social  re- 
organization, illustrates  that  which 


will  probably  be  found  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  definite  action  by  the  Inter- 
national. To  collect  a  loose  body  of 
followers  by  exciting  mere  hatred  of 
what  exists  is  easy;  but  to  direct 
the  whole  towards  some  specific  sub- 
stitute is  not  only  difficult,  but,  we 
may  predict,  impossible.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Congress  of  Brussels  in 
favor  of  communism  neither  satisfied 
the  minority  nor  ended  the  discus- 
sion, as  the  first  attempt  to  carry  such 
principles  into  practice  must  show. 
Until  men  rise  much  higher  or  fall 
much  lower  than  they  now  are,  com- 
munity of  property  will  not  long 
command  the  support  of  any  large 
body,  except  under  the  influence  of 
religious  fervor;  and  of  that  quality 
the  International  could  not  well  have 
less.  But  if  the  opponents  of  com- 
munism are  irreconcilable,  so  also  are 
the  opponents  of  those  socialistic  the- 
ories which  allow  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  capital,  but  modify  its  rela- 
tions with  labor.  This,  says  the 
communist,  is  merely  an  exchange  of 
masters;  and  as  for  the  favorite 
scheme  of  co-operation,  that  is  in  his 
eyes  merely  a  plan  for  building  up 
a  new  aristocracy.  Indeed,  in  the 
printed  discussions  and  reports  of  the 
International,  — and  a  more  extraor- 
dinary mass  of  crudities  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  wrought  out  often  with 
much  patient  labor,  darkened  some- 
times by  unmistakable  envy  and 
hatred  of  the  more  fortunate,  but 
sometimes  illumined  by  genuine 
though  vague  aspirations  for  some- 
thing better,  —  nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  instant  opposition  of 
mutually  excluding  theories  as  soon 
as  a  practical  question  of  social  re- 
construction is  approached. 

"With  this  inherent  defect  as  a  re- 
organizing force,  —  a  defect  which  will 
no  doubt  destroy  it  sooner  or  later, 
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the  International  draws  its  strength 
in  agitation  from  the  impression 
now  universally  pervading  the  la- 
boring classes  of  the  civilized  world, 
that  of  the  results  of  the  progress  of 
modern  society  labor  does  not  enjoy 
its  due  share.  That  there  is,  right 
or  wrong,  a  general  uneasiness  and 
sense  of  injustice ;  that  there  is,  in 
truth,  something  to  be  righted,  —  is 
undeniable.  That  a  body  like  the  In- 
ternational will  ever  discover  what 
this  is  that  needs  to  be  righted, 
still  more  that  it  will  ever  right  the 
wrong,  we  do  not  believe.  The  work 
both  of  investigation  and  of  remedy 
must  be  done  by  cooler  heads,  by 
more  instructed  minds,  and  by  men 
who  will  arrogate  neither  for  labor 


nor  for  capital  any  unjust  advantage. 
The  work  has  been  too  long  neg- 
lected ;  but  every  American  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  that  his  own  govern- 
ment has  now  been  the  first  to 
undertake  it  upon  a  comprehensive 
plan.  Under  Mr.  Hoar's  noble  meas- 
ure, if  we  act  with  sincere  purpose 
and  conscientious  resolution,  we  may 
hope  to  find  the  means  of  ending  the 
present  conflict  of  naturally  harmo- 
nious interests,  and-  of  avoiding  the 
chief  danger  which  now  threatens 
our  modern  civilization.  This  done, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Inter- 
national, except  as  it  may  continue  to 
alarm  and  torment  those  who  are  not 
yet  bold  or  strong  enough  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all. 


FACIEBAT. 

BY  HENRY  ABBEY. 

[The  old  masters,  painters  and  sculptors,  placed  the  imperfect  Latin  tense,  not 
the  perfect,  on  their  works ;  as  if  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  idea. 
"  Faciebat"  he  was  working  on  it,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  complete.  .  It  is  only 
the  stone-cutter  or  the  conceited  fool,  who  is  so  far  satisfied  with  his  work,  as  to  say, 
"  Fecit"  as  if  it  were  finished.] 

As  thoughts  possess  the  fashion  of  the  mood 
That  gives  them  birth,  so  every  deed  we  do 

Partakes  of  our  inborn  disquietude, 

That  spurns  the  old  and  reaches  toward  the  new. 

The  noblest  works  of  human  art  and  pride  • 

Show  that  their  makers  were  not  satisfied. 


For,  gazing  down  the  ladder  of  our  deeds, 

The  rounds  seem  slender.     All  past  work  appears 

Unto  the  doer  faulty.     The  heart  bleeds, 
And  pale  regret  turns  weltering  in  tears 

To  think  how  poor  our  best  has  been,  how  vain, 
Beside  the  excellence  we  would  attain. 
21 
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UPS    AND    DOWNS. 
A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY   CHAPTERS. 
BY   EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  WHY  !  "  said  Carl  Bounds  in  real 
surprise,  "I  thought  you  knew  no 
one  in  Milwaukie ! " 

"I  thought  so  too,"  said  Jasper; 
"  and  I  told  you  so.  I  certainly  did 
not  know  Miss  Schwarz  was  here. 
I  left  her"— 

"  In  the  biggest  basket-shop  I  ever 
saw,  or  Mr.  Rising  either,"  said  Ber- 
tha, interrupting  him  and  laughing. 
tf  l*hat  is  where  he  thinks  we  met 
last.  0  Mr.  Bounds !  we  could  make 
you  laugh  very  heartily,  if  we  told 
you  of  our  journey.  But  all  I  need 
tell  you  now  is,  that  Mr.  Rising  ren- 
dered me  and  my  mother  and  my 
poor  little  brother  very  essential  ser- 
vice those  days." 

"Not  more,"  said  Jasper,  "than 
you  rendered  me."  For  Jasper  had, 
more  than  once,  run  back  in  memory 
over  the  exceeding  wretchedness  of 
that  sultry  afternoon,  and  the  relief 
from  it  which  had  come  as  soon  as 
his  life  was  twisted  in  with  some 
other  life.  But  he  did  not  choose  to 
follow  back  that  thread ;  and  he  par- 
ried Bertha's  compliment  by  asking 
after  her  brother,  and  how  the  broken 
leg  was.  This  started  them  on  an- 
other line*  of  talk  ;  and  Carl  Rounds, 
seeing  his  Detroit  friend  was  really 
interested,  and,  indeed,  his  Milwaukie 
friend  no  less  so,  left  them  to  their 
mutual  discoveries,  gentleman  as  he 
was;  nor  lessened  the  pleasure  he 
had  given  to  each  by  trying  either 
to  share  it  or  to  watch  it.  So  Jasper 
and  Bertha,  each  being  a  simple  and 
unaffected  person,  fell  at  once  into 
the  most  natural  talk  in  the  world; 


and,  after  Bertha  had  eaten  her  ice, 
they  left  the  supper-table  to  follow 
this  talk  out  in  the  cooler  air  of  the 
partly  deserted  dancing-rooms. 

"  I  hardly  think  so,"  said  Bertha, 
as  she  took  her  seat  on  the  sofa  to 
which  he  led  her,  —  he  sitting  in  a 
little  chair  at  its  side,  —  "I  hardly 
think  so.  Certainly,  the  people  I  am 
most  fond  of  —  well,  my  aunt  and  my 
mother  —  seem  to  say  just  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment,  without 
ever  having  thought  any  thing  about 
it  before.  Just  the  wise  word,  or  the 
bright  joke,  or  the  true  answer,  comes 
to  their  lips ;  and  all  poor  stupid  I  can 
do  is  to  sit  and  wonder  how  they 
possibly  can  know  so  much  or  talk  so 
well.  I  don't  wonder  that  all  children 
think  their  fathers  and  mothers  know 
every  thing." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't,"  said  Jasper. 
"  I  always  thought  my  uncle  knew 
every  thing ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  so 
now.  But  I  guess  it  was  partly  be- 
cause he  put  me  so  wholly  at  my 
ease.  We  used  to  say  of  one  of  the 
professors,  when  I  was  in  college, 
that  when  you  called  upon  him  he 
made  you  feel  as  if  you  were  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world ;  and  so  you  felt 
that  he  was  the  next  best." 

"  How  nice  that  must  have  been  ! 
I  know  such  people;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  own  that  I  over-estimate 
my  mother  and  my  aunt.  It  was  the 
aunt  you  took  me  to,  the  basket-day. 
Oh,  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  her 
then,  for  I  had  never  seen  her  !  But 
she  is  very  lovely."  —  This  more 
thoughtfully. 

Jasper  longed  to   say  he  thought 
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that  very  likely,  if  the  aurit  were  any 
thing  like  her  niece.  Probably  he 
would  have  said  so  eight  centuries 
ago.  I  observe  that  in  such  language 
Lisuartes  spoke  to  Onoloria.  But  it 
was  not  eight  centuries  ago.  It  was 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  And 
Jasper,  not  being  a  fool,  strangled  his 
compliment. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  said  he. 
"  I  will  grant  that  the  aunt,  whom  I 
do  not  know,  and  the  mother,  whom 
I  do  know,  if  you  remember,  both 
know  a  great  deal  more  even  than 
you  and  I  do.  But  don't  you  see 
they  ought  to  ?  they  have  been  knocked 
about  a  great  deal  more.  You  and 
I  have  been  to  school,  —  that's  all. 
We  have  studied  a  few  books.  These 
other  people,  who  are  so  nice  and 
do  know  so  much,  have  studied  peo- 
ple and  cities  and  nations  ;  they  have 
seen  mountains  and  oceans;  .they 
have  talked  with  ever  so  many  people 
worth  talking  to ;  and  they  have 
tried  experiments,  and  succeeded 
sometimes,  and  failed  sometimes.  I 
am  glad  I  am  not  forty  ;  but  I  should 
have  a  great  satisfaction  in  getting 
at  the  prompt,  decisive  wisdom  of 
forty." 

Bertha  enjoyed  his  enthusiasm,  un- 
derstanding very  perfectly  what  he 
meant.  When  she  had  heard  Wal- 
lace at  the  piano-forte,  brave,  direct, 
thorough,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  her  own  performance  seemed  to 
her  in  the  comparison  spongy,  muffled, 
and  sloppy ;  and  she  had  almost  said 
she  would  never  touch  the  keys  again. 
Now,  in  Jasper's  eulogy  on  the 
"  prompt,  decisive  wisdom  of  forty,"  — 
which  word  to  both  of  them  meant  age 
just  less  than  Methuselah's,  —  Bertha 
recognized  her  own  delight  in  Wal- 
lace's vigorous  playing.  Yet,  she  said, 
she  did  not  believe  that  the  sense  of 
power  came  merely  because  people 


had  travelled,  had  seen  oceans  and  con- 
tinents, and  men  and  women.  She  also 
knew  people  of  forty,  who  were  very 
stupid  and  very  spongy,  yet  they 
kept  going  over  the  world.  There 
were  such  people  at  her  father's  and 
her  uncle's,  —  "  and  here  "  she  was 
going  to  say.  But  she  stopped. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Jasper,  who  was 
in  first-rate  spirits  now;  long  enough 
it  was  since  he  had  found  himself 
talking  with  an  unaffected  woman, 
who  was  willing  to  tell  the  truth 
even  in  the  tones  of  her  voice.  "  I 
dare  say.  I  suppose  they  had  seen 
all  these  things  without  seeing  them. 
I  suppose  they  had  not  any  imagina- 
tion ;  if  they  had  not,  why,  of  course 
they  could  not  see  them.  Perhaps 
they  never  indulged  in  day-dream- 
ing." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do, 
Mr.  Eising?" 

"  You  look  so  frightened,"  said  he, 
laughing  again,  "that  I  am  afraid 
to  confess  it.  But  murder  will  out. 
I  do  sometimes  desert  my  carriage- 
shop  for  a  castle  in  the  air.  I  am  a 
carriage-builder,  Miss  Schwarz." 

"  But,  —  really,  —  do  you  know  I 
have  always  supposed,  —  I  have  tried 
to  persuade  myself,  —  that  I  must  not 
build  castles  in  the  air.  I  supposed  it 
was  wrong." 

"Right  or  wrong,"  said  Jasper 
heartily,  "you  need  not  tell  me  you 
have  never  done  it ;  for  you  have ;  and 
what  is  more,  you  like  it,  Miss 
Schwarz,  I  am  sure." 

"  To  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  I  do," 
said  Bertha,  pretending  to  laugh  this 
time,  but  really  a  little  uneasy ;  for 
they  had  come  now  on  the  verge  of 
what  was  a  question  of  conscience  to 
her,  regarding  which  she  could  riot 
afford  to  joke,  because  she  was  not 
certain.  Jasper  was  too  sensitive 
and  too  sympathetic  not  to  catch  in 
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an.  instant  the  drift,  both  of  her 
thought  and  feeling.  He  dropped 
his  voice,  and  wholly  changed  from 
the  tone  of  half-banter,  to  say,  "  Of 
course,  every  thing  in  excess  is  wrong. 
The  word  too  means  wrong,  whether 
we  say  too  much  or  too  little.  But 
God  could  never  have  given  us  this 
power  of  withdrawing  from  persecu- 
tion, misery,  loneliness,  suffering,  in- 
to a  world  of  life  and  brightness,  if 
we  were  not  to  use  it  on  occasion. 
Why!  you  have  only  to  take  the 
very  case  we  spoke  of,  —  of  the  expe- 
rience people  get  in  advance,  so  that 
they  shall  come  to  some  new  experi- 
ence as  if  they  had  seen  it  a  thou- 
sand times,  —  you  have  only  to  take 
that  case  to  see  how  an  air-castle 
may  prepare  you  for  very  stern 
emergency.'7 

Bertha  was  pleased  with  his  confi- 
dence in  her  good  sense,  pleased 
enough  to  lose  her  shyness  now  j  and 
she  said,  — 

"  Do  you  remember  Wordsworth,  — 

'  Who,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  fore- 
saw ? ' " 

And  then  she  was  frightened  with 
herself,  for  fear  she  had  said  some- 
thing pretentious.  But  she  need  not 
have  been  afraid.  Jasper  was  as  much 
in  earnest  as  she ;  and  he  plunged 
'on,  with  quotations,  and  stories,  recol- 
lections of  his  own  and  experiences 
of  other  people,  to  tell  her  the  good 
which  he  had  found  in  some  of  his 
air-castles. 

"  In  some  of  them ! "  said  Bertha. 
"  I  do  not  believe  your  college  pro- 
fessors thanked  you  for  building  them 
in  recitation-time,  as  you  say  you 
did." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  laughing  again, 
"  as  to  that,  they  had  to  take  their 
chance.  It  was  their  business  to 
make  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  enter- 


taining. If  they  did  not,  the  fault 
was  not  mine.  And  so,  as  soon  as  I 
had  translated  my  ten  lines,  I  was  a 
freeman  again,,  and  might  travel 
where  I  chose,  —  hunting  deer  in  Vir- 
ginia, crossing  ice-floes  with  Parry, 
or  laying  out  my  ornamental  grounds 
at  home.  I  guess  it  did  me  as  much 
good  as  hearing  the  other  fellows  in 
their  blunders." 

.  But  it  will  never  do  to  try  to  jot 
down  the  corners  or  trace  along  the 
long  straight  courses  of  these  two 
young  folks'  talk,  in  this  happy  hour 
when  they  discovered  each  other. 
After  all,  it  was  not  what  they  said, 
so  much  as  the  way  in  which  they 
said  it,  which  gave  to  that  little  talk 
in  a  room  at  first  deserted,  and  after- 
wards gradually  filling  with  company, 
a  charm  of  its  own,  which  made 
them  both  recall  it,  again  and  again, 
for  years  upon  years  after.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  first,  what  lonely 
lives  they  had  both  been  leading,  — 
lonely  as  to  real  comparison  of  experi- 
ence with  people  of  sympathy,  cour- 
age, intelligence,  and  culture.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  again,  that  each 
regarded  the  other  as  being  a  stran- 
ger, who  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
cordiality  of  manner  which  might 
not  have  been  awarded  to  one  to  the 
place  or  manor  born.  Each,  there- 
fore, went  rather  more  than  half- 
way. It  is  to  be  remembered, 
once  more,  that,  as  they  talked,  each 
of  them  once  and  again  recalled  the 
thought  of  the  other,  as  of  a  bene- 
factor, a  person  who  had  done  essen- 
tial service  when  service  was  rare  in- 
deed. Most  of  all,  and  beneath  all, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  the 
Eternal  Order,  these  two  people  were 
two  whose  lives  harmonized  essen- 
tially, absolutely,  and  completely  with 
each  other,  —  who  were  thus  meant 
for  each  other  and  for  nobody  else  j 
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and  this  corner  of  Mrs.  Rosenstein's 
ball-room  was  the  place,  and  the  mo- 
ment when  her  supper  was  ended 
was  the  time,  when  they  were 
first  to  find  out  something  of  each 
other.  The  talk  was  too  good  to 
last  forever.  Of  course  the  interrup- 
tions of  space  and  time  came  in.  Bur- 
ton came  along  with  that  nice,  sweet 
Windermere  girl;  and  Bertha  had  to 
stop  them  both,  and  to  introduce  Jas- 
per to  Miss  Windermere,  so  that 
she  might  herself  make  a  chance  to 
say,  "  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  my 
dance,  Mr.  Burton,  but  I  was  under 
orders.  If  I  were  bold  enough,  I 
should  say,  perhaps  we  might  have  it 
at  some  other  time."  This  was  a 
great  deal  for  Bertha  to  say ;  but  she 
knew  that  Carl  Rounds  had  told  Bur- 
ton the  whole  story,  and  that  Burton 
was  a  good  fellow  and  no  fool.  Then 
Charlotte  Rosenstein  came  running 
up,  her  cheeks  all  aglow,  and  her  garb 
all  awry,  and  Bertha  had  to  put  the 
pretty  silk  trail  in  order.  No,  Jas- 
per !  nothing  can  be  welded  upon  this 
bit  of  broken  talk !  Take  it  home 
with  you,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Remember  every  word  she  said, 
and  every  flush  of  conscious  or  un- 
conscious color  that  rushed  over  her 
cheek  when  she  had  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  herself.  Remem- 
ber the  courage  of  her  eyes,  as  she 
looked  you  full  in  the  face,  when  you 
tried  to  explain  your  notion  ;  remem- 
ber the  depth  eternal  into  which  you 
could  look  in  them  as  she  listened 
with  surprise,  if  you  spoke  of  some- 
thing which  she  had  thought  was  one 
of  her  own  discoveries,  but  which 
she  found  now  you  had  thought  out 
as  well  as  she  ;  remember  how.  the 
long  eyelash  fairly  dropped  on  her 
cheek,  when  she  looked  down  again, 
afraid  lest  she  had  said  too  much, 
either  in  quoting  Wordsworth,  or  in 


owning  to  some  great  enjoyment  or 
some  great  sorrow.  Take  all  this 
home  with  you,  Jasper;  repeat  it 
and  re-imagine  it  to  yourself,  again 
and  again  and  again.  Keep  it  all, 
forever,  for  one  of  the  treasures  of 
your  life.  But  you  cannot  have  any 
more  to-night.  The  party  is  in  full 
blast  again.  You  must  dance  with 
somebody,  —  Adelaide  Rosenstein  or 
Miss  Windermere.  Go  find  yourself 
a  partner.  And  leave  Bertha  here ; 
her  other  partners  will  come  to  try  to 
persuade  her  to  break  her  resolution 
and  to  waltz  again ;  and  these  other 
girls  will  come  and  sit  on  the  sofa 
beside  her.  You  cannot  take  your  nice 
first  talk  and  weld  upon  it  any  thing 
more ! 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

MEANWHILE  our  friend  Oscar  was  * 
left  in  charge  of  the  carriage-factory 
in  Detroit,  or,  boy-fashion,  supposed 
he  was.  .  Mr.  Dundas  or  Mr.  Buffum 
would  have  been  amazed  had  they 
known  the  weight  of  the  responsibil- 
ity which  rested  on  his  shoulders  as 
soon  as  his  "  master  "  was  gone.  The 
loyalty  of  his  allegiance  to  Jasper 
was  no  greater  in  his  absence  than  in 
his  presence.  But,  so  soon  as  he 
started  on  his  little  tour  westward 
from  Detroit,  the  boy  conceived  that 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  watch 
over  every  interest  to  which  his  "  mas- 
ter," as  he  called  him,  could  have 
cared,  were  he  at  home. 

It  had  always  been  a  matter  of 
grief  to  Oscar  that  the  carriage-shop 
should  be  left  at  night  unguarded. 
Once  and  again  he  had  asked  Jasper 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  a  watchman  there,  or  at  the  least, 
to  let  the  apprentices  take  turns  in 
sleeping  there.  Nothing  could  have 
proved  his  loyalty  in  a  more  pathetic 
way  than  this ;  for,  if  there  were  any 
special  joy  in  Oscar's  life,  it  was  in 
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the  golden  hour  of  all,  when  he  and 
Jasper  were  in  their  own  room,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  —  when  the  con- 
cert or  lecture  or  caucus,  or  other 
evening  occupation,  was  over,  which 
had  called  Jasper  away,  —  when  he 
threw  himself  on  the  outside  of  his 
bed,  and  talked  with  the  eager  boy 
about  the  day's  work,  or  read  to  him 
may  be  from  the  last  Dickens,  or  let 
Oscar  read  slowly  to  him,  that  he 
might  help  him  both  about  his  read- 
ing and  his  English.  When  the 
clock  struck  ten,  Jasper  would  rouse 
up,  and  begin  to  undress.  But  they 
made  long  talk  while  the  undressing 
went  on ;  and  it  might  be  eleven  be- 
fore the  boy  was  well  asleep  on  his 
side  the  room,  and  his  "  master "  on 
the  other.  For  Oscar  to  offer,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  give  up  this  special 
luxury,  that  he  might  sleep  in  a  little 
room  in  the  varnish  ing-shed,  was 
thorough  proof  of  his  devotion.  As 
such,  Jasper  accepted  it.  But  he 
never  listened  for  a  moment  to  the 
proposal.  Not  that  in  those  days 
there  was  a  very  efficient  street-pa- 
trol in  Detroit,  but  that  the  customs 
of  the  place  were  simple,  and  no  one 
had  as  yet  found  much  need  of  night 
watchmen. 

No  sooner  was  Jasper  gone,  how- 
ever, than  Oscar  renewed  his  propo- 
sals, making  it  this  time  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  the  partner  with  whom  he  had 
.  most  to  do.  "You  no  know,  Mr. 
Dundas,  —  I  mean  you  do  not  know, 
what  many  kind  bad  men,  loaf-men, 
you  say,  go  come,  come  go,  up  down, 
down  up  all  the  street,  every  street, 
yes,  in  Detroit  every  night ;  yes,  Mr. 
Dundas.  You  no  know,  because  you 
have  night  home  to  live  in ;  pleasant 
home,  pretty  home,  nice  home  with 
fire,  home  with  lamp,  home  with 
wife.  You  no  go  come,  —  I  mean 
you  have  not  known  how  to  go  come 


up  street,  down  street,  all  night,  all 
evening,  yes.  Sleep  in  old  cask,  sleep 
in  old  pig-shed,  sleep  on  deck  of 
steamboat,  yes,  when  all  night  watch 
go  down  in  forehatch  and  run  away. 
Great  many  men  go  up  street,  down 
street ;  yes,  all  loaf  men,  drink  men, 
smoke  men,  swear  men,  steal  men. 
Loaf  man,  smoke  man,  smoke  old 
twisted  long-nine  ;  can't  smoke  him  all, 
all  too  bad  to  smoke ;  man  want  talk, 
want  swear,  want  fight,  he  throw  away 
old  long-nine  all  on  fire,  Mr.  Dundas. 
Old  long-nine  he  go  right  in  straw  in 
our  yard,  where  that  boy  Jem  unpack 
the  castings ;  no  sweep  straw  away ; 
wind  blow,  wind  blow,  straw  burn, 
barrel  burn,  clapboard  burn,  varnish- 
room  burn,  all  one  great  night  fire; 
no  engine,  no  Mr.  Jasper,  no  nobody  ; 
—  all  new  carriages  burn  up,  all 
counting-room  burn  up;  Mr.  Jas- 
per come  home,  and  say,  '  Dundas,  — 
Buffum  —  Oscar,'  he  say, — '  what  for, 
where  gone  all  wagons,  all  carriage  ? ' 
Yes,  Mr.  Dundas,  that  what  he  say. 
Now,  Mr.  Dundas,  I  sleep  little 
cubby  room,  varnish-shed;  yes,  Mr. 
Dundas,  I  sleep  there.  I  smell  old 
long-nine,  I  smell  straw;  yes,  Mr. 
Dundas,  I  smell  every  thing.  I  jump 
up  bed,  —  one  little  dipper  water,  Mr. 
Dundas,  —  old  long-nine  he,  yes,  all 
wet,  straw  all  wet;  no  fire,  wagon 
safe,  carriage  safe,  all  safe.  0  Mr. 
Dundas !  let  me  sleep  varnish-shed  ?  " 
But  Dundas  did  not  see  it.  Per- 
haps he  thought  that  if  Oscar  slept 
there,  all  the  boys  would  have  rights 
there.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  would 
rather  take  the  chance  of  the  wan- 
dering long-nine  once  in  a  while, 
than  the  certainty,  more  or  less  ap- 
proximate, of  four  boys  playing  all 
fours  at  their  will  in  the  varnish- 
room  ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  laughed  at 
Oscar's  fears,  and  refused  the  coveted 
permission. 
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So  far  was  he  right,  that  the  long- 
nine  accident  did  not  happen,  and 
the  carriage  factory  did  not  burn 
down. 

But  none  the  less  did  Oscar  keep 
an  eagle  eye  on  the  shop.  He  had 
keys  to  open  the  outer  doors  with. 
And  at  midnight  every  night  the  boy 
walked  down  there,  and  went  in  and 
went  the  rounds  to  be  sure  that  all 
was  as  it  should  be.  Not  that  any 
one  knew  this,  till  he  told  it  after- 
wards to  Jasper.  It  was  the  only 
satisfaction  he  could  take,  and  it 
helped  him  through  his  master's  ab- 
sence. 

The  very  afternoon,  as  it  happened, 
of  Mrs.  Rosenstein's  ball,  poor  Oscar, 
also,  had  been  entrapped  into  a  party 
of  pleasure.  No  !  dear  Lily, —  or  other 
kind  reader,  —  you  need  not  be  afraid 
that  he  was  lured  away  by  bad  boys 
or  worse  men  to  drink  or  to  gamble. 
It  was  a  very  modest  party  of  pleas- 
ure, and  one  I  hope  you  might  have 
joined  in,  had  you  then  been  alive. 
There  were  three  nice  young  women, 
who  lived  in  the  same  boarding-house 
with  Oscar  and  Jasper,  with  whom 
the  young  men  had  grown  to  be  more 
intimate  than  with  any  of  the  others 
of  the  boarders,  from  the  accident,  I 
believe,  that  they  all  went  to  church 
together.  Two  of  them  were  sisters ; 
and  another,  a  school-mistress  she, 
came  from  the  same  town  in  Maine 
as  they.  As  the  winter  closed,  Os- 
car had  made  a  great  point  of  teach- 
ing them  all  to  skate,  as  he  said  his 
sisters  and  mother  did  on  the  fiords 
at  home.  Excepting  on  the  North 
River,  I  think  skating  was  then  al- 
most wholly  unknown  to  American 
women,  and  at  first  these  three 
girls  thought  it  among  the  impossi- 
bilities. But  Jasper,  with  his  tales 
of  Schuylers  and  De  Windts  and 
Koosevelts,  in  New  York,  and  his 


talk  of  Dutch  canals,  and  Oscar,  in 
his  pleasant  broken  English  and  his 
really  earnest  boyish  persuasion, 
had  overcome  all  their  prejudices ; 
and  many  a  time  they  had  all  gone 
down  together,  to  a  bend  there 
is  in  the  river,  some  little  distance 
below  the  heart  of  the  city,  where, 
after  a  while,  the  young  people  of 
course  found  the  exercise  as  possible 
and  pleasant  in  Michigan  as  in  Hol- 
land. The  skating  had  gone  with 
the  ice ;  but  the  girls,  or  young  ladies, 
as  you  choose  to  call  them,  had  not 
forgotten  the  pretty  manly  courtesy 
with  which  Oscar  had  managed  to 
make  every  thing  pleasant  and  easy 
in  their  skating  practice ;  and  now 
that  they  saw  him  chafing  and  rest- 
less under  his  friend's  absence,  they 
concerted  to  make  a  little  pleasure- 
party  which  might  take  him  out  from 
himself,  for  at  least  one  afternoon. 

So  they  told  him  that  the  spring 
was  opening  so  early,  that  they  be- 
lieved they  could  find  some  of  the 
earliest    spring   flowers   in    a    bosky 
place  they  were  wont  to  go  to,  not  so 
very     far   from     the     old     skating- 
grounds,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
try  their  luck  on  this  particular  after- 
noon, and  would  not  he  join  them? 
Oscar  was  glad  to  say  yes.     "  I  fond 
of  flowers,    Mees    Delia;    my    dear 
mother  glad  of  flowers  too ;  my  sis- 
ter Gretchen  fond  of  flowers   too  j  yes, 
all    glad    of    flowers,  —  pretty    blue 
spring   flower,  little    veilchen,    Mees 
Delia,  close  next  snow-water  at  home, 
yes,    Mees    Delia,    close    next     the 
snow."      He    begged    leave    to    go 
away  from  work  early,  left  old  Dan 
to  shut  up  the  factory,   and  in   his 
best   rig   was   ready   to    escort    the 
young  people  at  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  Buifum  had  heard  of  the  party, 
and  had  taken  them  all  by  surprise 
by  driving  out  so  as  to  intercept 
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them,  in  the  great  job- wagon  of  the 
factory,  on  which  he  had  improvised 
a  new  cross-seat.  He  took  them  all 
on  board,  so  that  they  were  all  saved 
their  walk  out,  and  had  the  longer 
time  for  their  exploration ;  and  a  mer- 
ry afternoon,  not  unsuccessful  in  its 
foraging,  they  made  of  it,  after  he  left 
them  to  its  fortunes.  With  more 
moss  than  flowers,  but  still  with  no 
poor  show  of  maple-blossoms,  willow- 
catkins,  violets,  and  other  triumphs  of 
spring,  they  came  out  near  the  high- 
road to  a  little  copse  of  willows  they 
had  been  aiming  at,  on  their  return ; 
and  then  '  Mees  Delia '  triumphantly 
produced  from  the  concealed  parcel  at 
the  bottom  of  her  basket,  enough 
buttered  biscuits  and  dried  beef  to 
answer  for  an  unexpected  picnic  sup- 
per. They  were  just  tired  enough  to 
sit  down,  and  under  the  lee  of  the 
great  willow  pollards  it  seemed  warm 
enough  for  them  to  dare  do  so.  Oscar 
gayly  took  his  own  water  cup  and 
Mary  ITrazer's,  and  went  down  to  the 
road  to  bring  some  water  from  a 
trough  they  had  noticed  there. 

As  he  came  to  the  trough  he 
noticed  that  the  three  ill-looking  men 
who  were  standing  smoking,  by  the 
door  of  the  wretched  blacksmith-shop 
close  by,  were  talking  in  the  loud, 
bickering  tone  of  men  who  had  drunk 
more  than  was  good  for  them ;  and  in 
a  moment  more  it  was  clear  enough 
that  they  were  talking  German.  The 
words  that  caught  Oscar's  ear  were 
a  stupid,  mulish  exclamation :  — 

"  Nimm  alle  drei,  nimm  alle  drei ; 
lass  kein  stehen." 

"  Take  all  three,  take  all  three  ;  do 
not  leave  any." 

"  Take  three,  lose  all/'  replied  one 
of  the  others,  as  sententiously,  but 
with  less  liquor  in  his  tone  and 
senses. 

To  Oscar's  ear  the   language  was 


almost  as  familiar  as  his  own.  But 
the  men  were  careless  of  his  presence, 
as  he  filled  the  mugs ;  and  the  man 
most  drunk  of  the  three  repeated  stol- 
idly, "  Take  all  three,  take  all  three, 
—  one  for  you,  one  for  you,  one  for 
me  and  my  brown  mare." 

When  Oscar  saw  that  it  was  for  a 
mare  that  something  was  to  be  taken, 
his  curiosity  was  just  enough  roused 
to  make  him  loiter  a  moment,  and 
rinse  out  a  mug  at  the  trough,  not 
supposing  for  an  instant  that  he  was 
listening  to  secrets. 

"  You  take  three,"  said  the  brain 
possessor,  "  and  you  wake  the  whole 
street.  Three  wagons  make  a  -  -  rat- 
tle in  a  still  night.  Take  one,  with 
the  two  mares,  and  you  shall  be  in 
Toledo  before  morning." 

Oscar  did  not  dare  wait  a  moment 
longer.  With  his  two  full  mugs  he 
returned  to  the  simple  picnic,  and 
tried  to  take  his  part  in  its  hospitali- 
ties heartily.  But  he  could  not  come 
to  the  unconsciousness  and  ease  with 
which  Jasper  the  same  evening  talked 
to  Bertha.  Oscar  all  this  fortnight 
had  a  heavy  responsibility  at  heart, 
and  this  about  mares  and  wagons 
frightened  him.  He  tried  to  conceal 
this  from  his  companions,  and  perhaps 
he  succeeded.  They  still  had  their 
long  walk  before  them.  But  the 
weather  was  quite  too  cool  for  long 
lounging  at  their  little  supper,  and 
they  were  soon  briskly  walking  into 
town. 

Oscar  went  fairly  home  with  them, 
and  made  his  good-bys  in  his  pleas- 
ant, frank  way.  "Yes,  Mees  Delia, 
we  have  what  you  say  —  yes,  we  have 
truly  nice  time,  also  especially  when 
we  get  what  you  say  wet  moss,  fresh 
moss,  not  wet  moss,  —  yes,  yes,  Mees 
Delia,  we  shall  go  another  summer 
day."  And  he  was  gone. 

Back  to  the  shop  he  went,  as  quick- 
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ly  as  he  might.  Into  the  shop  he 
went,  and,  of  course  almost,  the  three 
newly  finished  top-wagons  which  he 
went  to  find  were  there,  just  as  he 
had  left  them.  But  how  long  would 
they  be  there  ?  Who  should  he  tell 
his  fears  to?  Old  Dan  was  'a  new- 
comer, and  Oscar  did  not  know  where 
he  lived.  There  was  one  of  the  hands 
only  a  few  blocks  off,  but  Oscar  did 
not  like  him.  He  was  a  German, 
and  to  the  boy's  excited  fancy  might 
be  an  accomplice  of  the  men  he  was 
afraid  of.  Of  course  Oscar  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  police-station.  But 
he  had  never  recovered  from  his 
terrors,  in  seeing  the  hand-cuffed  man 
carried  away  by  the  strong  arm  of 
law,  — he  had  the  dislike  of  govern- 
ment and  its  officials  which  most  peo- 
ple have  who  are  educated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  downward.  For 
an  hour  the  boy  lay  in  ambush  in 
the  counting-room ;  then  he  went  down 
into  the  yard,  and  busied  himself 
about  the  wagons  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  he  worked  for  near  an  hour  in 
barricading  the  gate  of  the  yard 
with  the  heaviest  logs  he  could  draw 
up,  and  with  a  drag-chain  which 
he  brought  from  the  shed.  It  was 
nearly  eleven  now.  The  street  was 
quiet,  the  boy  had  done  all  he  could 
do,  and  the  reaction  came  on  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  all  wrong. 

Any  way,  if  he  were  right,  ought 
he  not  have  told  Mr.  Dun  das  or  Mr. 
Buffum  ?  Of  course  he  would  have 
told  Jasper  in  a  moment. 

Poor  Oscar,  who  knew  he  could 
have  done  right  had  this  been  a  Nor- 
wegian problem,  was  not  so  certain 
here.  But  he  looked  up  'the  street 
and  down  the  street;  he  locked  the 
counting-room  door  behind  him,  and 
ran,  at  his  very  best,  to  Mr.  Buffum's 
house.  He  went  there  because  it  was 


nearest,  though  he  did  not  like  him 
as  well  as  he  did  Mr.  Dundas. 

He  pealed  at  the  bell,  perhaps  too 
loudly. 

Mrs.  Buffum,  herself,  came  to  the 
door,  frightened  too.  But,  to  Oscar's 
dismay,  it  proved  that  her  husband 
was  not  yet  at  home,  —  was  at  a 
lodge-meeting.  Could  Oscar,  perhaps, 
go  to  the  lodge  ?  " 

No,  Oscar  could  not  go  to  the  lodge. 
He  had  very  vague  and  very  exag- 
gerated ideas  as  to  the  institution 
of  Freemasonry ;  and,  fearless  as  he 
was,  he  knew  that  now  time  was  his 
greatest  need.  He  explained  in  his 
broken  way  what  his  fears  were  to 
Mrs.  Buffum. 

"  I  work  in  the  shop  —  you  shop, 
you  husband's  shop.  To-day  I  hear 
three  German  blackguard  speak  Ger- 
man. They  say, '  Take  three,  no  leave 
two/  Other  one  say,  '  Take  one, 
leave  two.'  They  want  to  take  three 
new  top-buggy.  Yes,  three  new  top- 
buggy.  Tell  Mr.  Buffum,  he  come, 
quick  —  real  quick,  to  shop ;  three 
men  want  take  three  nice  new  top- 
buggy.  Yes.  Good-by." 

And  he  was  gone,  leaving  Mrs.  Buf- 
fum more  alarmed  than  ever  she  was 
in  her  life,  and  wondering  when  the 
lodge  would  break  up  that  evening. 

And  for  Oscar,  there  was  nothing 
left  but  to  scud  on,  more  than  a 
mile,  to  Dundas's  house.  Why  had 
he  not  gone  there  first  of  all  ?  Per- 
haps his  three  blackguards  were  now 
storming  his  intrenchments.  Should 
he  not  go  back  and  see  ?  Not  he. 
What  he  had  begun  on,  he  would  put 
through.  Short  way  he  made  of  the 
still  streets  as  he  sped  to  Dundas's. 
This  house  was  dark.  A  loud  ring 
again,  and  another ;  and  then  the 
window  opened,  and  to  Oscar's  happy 
eyes  Mr.  Dundas's  head  appeared. 

"  0   Mr.    Dundas  !  "     gasped     the 
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breathless  boy,  "  come  down  to  shop. 
Come  quick  ;  come  now." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Oscar?  There's 
no  fire  ?  " 

"No  fire,  Mr.  Dandas.  No,  no 
fire.  Three  German  loafer  —  three, 
Mr.  Dundas;  yes,  three,  want  to 
bring  three  mares,  Mr.  Dundas ;  yes, 
three  mares,  anclf  steal  our  new  top- 
buggies,  —  three  new  top-buggies. 
Come  quick,  Mr.  Dundas ! " 

Dundas  knew  the  boy  was  no  fool. 
He  slammed  his  window  down,  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  was  at  the 
door,  half  covered  with  his  clothes, 
to  let  him  in.  Oscar  briefly  told  his 
story.  Dundas's  first  thought  was 
that  the  boy's  anxiety  had  deceived 
him.  Still  he  bade  him  return  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  taking  the  city 
jail  on  his  way,  where  he  could 
certainly  find  an  officer ;  and  Dundas 
wrote  a  line  on  the  back  of  the  firm's 
card,  as  a  voucher  for  the  boy.  He 
told  Oscar  he  would  follow  as  soon 
as  he  was  dressed.  And  again  poor 
Oscar  tried  his  speed  in  the  silent 
streets,  loath  indeed  to  lose  so  much 
distance  as  his  run  to  the  police 
head-quarters  required. 

To  give  them  their  due,  there  was 
little  red  tape  there.  The  moment 
Oscar  told  his  story,  the  captain 
nodded  with  understanding,  and  at 
once  named  the  more  intelligent 
of  Oscar's  three  Germans  by  his 
slang  name ;  at  least,  he  hazarded 
a  guess.  "Hamburg  Mike  again," 
said  he  in  a  half-aloud.  "  Run  down 
boy,  as  quick  as  you  can,"  said  he ; 
"  though  nobody  can  tell  whether  it 
is  not  all  moonshine.  As  like  as  not 
they  are  at  the  Central  Stables  or  at 
Wild  &  Thurston's.  I  only  wonder 
all  the  horses  and  all  the  carriages 
in  Detroit  are  not  stole  once  a  month. 
I'll  have  two  men  there  as  quick  as 
you  can  get  there  !  " 


Poor  Oscar  sped  again;  tired,  but 
not  flagging.  Streets  still  as  ever, 
till  he  turned  his  last  corner  but  one. 
Did  he  not  hear  the  rapid  rattle  of 
wheels  ?  Down  into  the  long  avenue 
which  but  just  now  was  so  silent.  It 
is  dark  as  Egypt,  —  only  a  cloudy  sky, 
—  but  the  wretched  boy's  ear  does 
not  deceive  him.  The  sharp,  hard 
rat-tat-tat  of  the  hoofs  and  the  wheels 
in  the  long  distance  is  only  too  clear. 
Will  he  never  come  to  the  shop !  Yes, 
he  is  here  at  last ;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness it  is  still  easy  enough  to  make 
out  that  there  has  been  little  pains 
about  locks  and  keys.  The  whole 
great  gate  is  dragged  out  of  the  way. 
One  of  the  rotten  parts  has  been 
easily  enough  sawed  off;  and  all  Os- 
car's barricade  and  chain  as  easily 
pulled  into  the  street ;  and  the  "  three 
new  top-buggy,  alle  drei  "  are  "  alle 
verloren,  gegangen,  all  gone."  There 
is  only,  on  the  still  air,  the  slight  rat- 
a-tat  to  tell  which  way  they  sped. 

A  minute  was  enough  for  Oscar 
to  light  a  lantern  and  see  that  all 
was  gone.  As  he  turned  into  the 
street  again,  Mr.  Dundas  came  down, 
and  in  an  instant  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. Not  because  he  saw  much  use 
in  it,  but  because  he  wanted  to  do 
something,  he  joined  Oscar  in  the 
unequal  pursuit.  They  could  hear 
the  two  officers  approaching,  and 
they  called  to  them  to  follow.  All 
sound  of  rattling  was  over,  however, 
and  in  a  minute  poor  Mr.  Dundas 
refused  to  run.  To  Oscar's  quick 
blood,  the  slow  pace  he  took  was  a 
misery  and  an  indignity ;  but  it  gave 
the  officers  a  chance  to  join.  Oscar 
in  advance,  they  all  pressed  on. 

Nor  in  vain ! 

Five  minutes  brought  them  to  a 
corner  whence  they  looked  down 
river-ward  to  see  moving  lights,  and 
though  there  was  no  rattle,  to  hear 
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talking  and  shouting.  Even  Dundas 
could  trot  again  now,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment they  joined  what  was  already  a 
noisy  throng. 

One  "  top-buggy,"  with  a  panting, 
startled  horse,  was  secure  in  the 
grasp  of  a  newly-wakened  wharf- 
laborer.  One  top-buggy  was  pros- 
trate, making  ko-tou  on  the  street 
because  it  had  no  forewheels.  The 
third,  a  little  in  advance,  was  in  the 
same  position. 

The  three  "blackguards"  had 
taken  this  narrow  street  with  success ; 
but  as  the  leading  horse  dashed  over 
a  deep  gutter  which  crossed  it,  the 
king-bolt  had  given  way,  the  horse 
had  sprung  forward  with  the  front 
wheels,  and  the  shock  had  been  so 
sudden  that  by  the  reins  he  had 
drawn  "Hamburg  Mike"  heavily  for- 
ward on  the  stones.  He  lay  on  the 
sidewalk,  wholly  without  sense,  as 
Dundas  and  Oscar  came  up. 

Oscar's  drunken  friend  was  the 
next  in  order.  He  had  turned  from 
the  wreck  sharply,  and  swung  against 
the  curb-stone.  Exactly  the  same 
accident  happened  to  him.  But  he 
was  so  far  forewarned,  that,  as  his 
horse  went  off  with  wheels  and  reins, 
he  himself  abandoned  the  wreck,  and 
of  his  own  volition  vanished  into  the 
darkness. 

The  third  driver  had  tried  to  turn 
short  round.  But  his  horse  had  prob- 
ably balked  and  refused.  For  some 
reason  he  also  had  left  his  prize  and 
was  gone. 

The  crash  had  roused  a  drinking- 
party  in  a  neighboring  bar-room, 
and  their  oaths  and  wonderments  had 
wakened  the  nearest  sleepers.  With 
different  lights,  and  in  different  cos- 
tumes, a  motley  assembly  was  exam- 
ining the  wreck,  a  few  of  the  more 


humane  trying  what  could  be  done 
with  the  senseless  man. 

Dundas  stood  by  one  of  the  broken 
carriages,  trying  to  lift  it  enough  to 
see  how  it  had  fallen. 

"  Well,  Dundas,"  said  an  officer,  "  I 
did  not  know  your  carriages  smashed 
up  the  first  time  they  went  over  a 
gutter." 

Dundas  was  a  little  sore,  in  the 
midst  of  triumph. 

"Nor  I,  either,"  said  he  ;  "and  I 
don't  see  through  it  now." 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Dundas,"  said  Os- 
car, with  his  face  in  a  light  blaze. 
"  See  here.  I  show  you  through  it." 
And  as  the  officer  and  Dundas  lifted, 
Oscar  stooped  down,  and  pulled  out  a 
broken  plug  of  pine  wood  from  the 
wreck.  "  I  took  out  all  three ;  yes, 
all  three  king-bolt.  I  took  out  all 
three ;  I  put  in  three  wooden  pegs ; 
yes,  three  wooden  pegs.  Yes.  Pegs 
not  last  long.  No." 

The  bright  boy  had  had  the  wit  to 
remember,  that,  if  the  wagons  were 
dismantled  in  the  yards,  there  might 
be  time  enough  while  he  was  gone,  to 
put  one,  at  least,  in  running  order. 
But,  leaving  them  as  he  did,  he  led 
his  three  enemies  into  the  lure  he 
meant.  And  the  wagons  gave  way, 
just  where  repairs  were  not  easy. 

"Good  for  you,  Oscar.  You've 
saved  Mr.  Jasper's  carriages." 

Dundas  knew  that  Jasper's  name 
would  please  the  boy  more  than  any 
word  of  praise  that  he  could  think  of. 

As  they  crossed  to  the  throng  who 
were  bending  over  the  senseless  Ger- 
man, — 

"  You  can  put  up  your  brandy," 
said  the  doctor,  who  had  stripped  the 
man's  chest,  and  was  feeling  at  his 
heart.  "Put  up  your  brandy.  He 
will  never  teste  liquor  again." 
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CONCEBNING  PKEACHEKS. 


BY   HATTIE   TYNG   GRISWOLD. 


"MAMMA,"  said  my  little  four- 
year-old  girl  to  me  to-day,  after  I 
had  "played'"  that  I  was  various 
different  individuals,  and  she  •  had 
assumed  as  many  and  varying  char- 
acters, "  now  we'll  play  that  you  are 
God,  and  Ada  and  I  are  angels,  and 
this  room  is  heaven."  Of  course  I 
endeavored  to  explain  to  the  irrever- 
ent little  mortal  that  this  was  not  a 
pretty  play ;  but  it  brought  back  to 
my  mind  the  time  when  a  number 
of  us  children  of  a  somewhat  larger 
growth  used  to  employ  our  minds 
occasionally  upon  the  question  of 
what  we  would  do  "  if  we  were  God." 
In  the  number  of  that  little  coterie, 
who  ventured  upon  such  lofty  themes 
in  such  matter-of-fact  manner,  was 
one  lad,  a  little  older  than  the  others, 
who  invariably  headed  the  list  of  the 
mighty  things  which  he  would  do 
under  such  circumstances,  by  saying, 
"I'd  suppress  preachers."  He  was 
one  of  those  irrepressible  boys  to 
whom  confinement  is  torture,  and 
who  are,  when  set  upon  their  good 
behavior,  in  the  most  fearful  distress. 
And  his  mother  was  one  of  those 
good  women  who  considered  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  keep  him,  as  much  and 
as  long  as  possible,  under  the  drip- 
pings of  the  sanctuary.  And  his 
minister  was  one  of  those  long-winded 
men  who  could  grind  out  sermons 
by  the  ream,  as  guiltless  of  an  idea 
as  a  babe  unborn.  Hence  his  early 
antipathy  to  the  venerated  race,  — 
an  antipathy  which  grew  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength,  until  he  said  to  me  not 
long  since,  when  I  recalled  his  early 
defiance  of  the  cloth  to  his  mind, 
"  To  change  Micawber's  description 


of  his  wife's  relations  somewhat, 
I  consider  that  part  of  them  who 
are  not  insufferable  bores,  to  be  un- 
mitigated humbugs." 

Now,  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with 
my  early  friend  upon  this  point.  I 
know  too  many  learned  and  eloquent 
and  fascinating  orators  among  the 
class,  to  allow  the  first  allegation  to 
be  true ;  too  many  earnest,  devoted, 
self-sacrificing,  and  really  Christ-like 
men  among  them,  to  admit  the  latter. 
But  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  by 
my  whole  observation  of  this  subject, 
that  they  have  not  that  hold  upon 
the  popular  heart  which  they  ought 
to  have ;  that  they  fall  far  short  of  the 
usefulness  to  which  they  might  at- 
tain ;  that  much  of  their  preaching  & 
a  mere  waste  of  words,  and  that  the 
times  demand  something  more  and 
better  of  them  than  they  give  us. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  con- 
demning the  clergy,  or  as  underrating 
the  great  good  which  they  now  'ac- 
complish. I  think  that  I  appreciate 
this ;  that  I  understand  something 
of  their  trials,  of  their  ill-paid  labor, 
of  the  variety  of  tastes  to  which  they 
are  called  to  minister ;  of  their  self- 
sacrifice,  their  devotion  to  their  ideas 
of  duty,  and  of  their  thousand  ex- 
cellencies. Nor  do  I  overlook  the 
fact,  that  there  are  very  many  excep- 
tions to  all  which  I  shall  say  of  them, 
many  who  come  up  to  my  loftiest  ideal 
of  the  character  of  teachers.  But 
if  any  one  will  sit,  as  I  have  done, 
year  after  year,  in  the  average 
churches  throughout  the  land,  and 
listen  to  the  average  ministers  in 
their  ordinary  range  of  thought,  I 
think  he  will  agree  with  me  in  my 
conclusion.  There  is  a  weariness  of 
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the  flesh,  resulting  from  their  monot- 
onous prosings,  such  as  I  have  never 
felt  from  any  other  infliction.  There 
is  an  absence  of  ideas  in  much  of 
their  preaching,  such  as  would  never 
be  tolerated  in  any  other  kind  of 
public  speaking ;  there  is  an  hum- 
drum repetition  of  worn-out  common- 
places, in  a  vast  majority  of  their 
sermons,  such  as  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  extract  from  men  of  their  in- 
tellectual ability  in  any  other  known 
profession. 

The  prevalent  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  if  a  sermon,  like  a  fable,  has  a 
good  moral  tacked  on  to  it,  or  has 
the  usual  amount  of  ready-made 
piety  spread  over  its  pages,  that  it  is 
all  right,  and  nothing  better  need  be 
expected  of  it.  No  matter  if  the 
stale  repetition  of  words  tends  so  in- 
evitably to  somnolency  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  congregation  have  gone 
over  the  borders,  into  the  land  of 
dreams,  and  the  other  tenth  keep 
themselves  only  by  a  violent  effort  of 
will  from  going  over  to  the  majority ; 
no  matter  if  it  treats,  as  it  often  does, 
of  a  subject  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion has  no  more  interest  than  it  has 
in  the  price  of  corner- lots  in  the  city 
of  Jericho ;  no  matter  if  the  minister 
drags  through  it  as  he  would  if  he 
had  a  set  number  of  pages  to  read 
from  last  year's  almanac ;  yet  if  it 
reiterates  a  sufficient  number  of  theo- 
logical cant  phrases,  if  it  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  quotation  from 
Scripture,  or  with  some  of  the  moral 
truisms  which  most  of  the  audience 
drew  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  it 
is  a  good  sound  sermon,  and  passes 
without  question. 

Now,  it  is  my  idea  that  the  people 
demand  at  once  too  much  and  too  little 
of  their  ministers.  They  want  too 
many  sermons,  and  they  put  up  with 
sermons  of  too  inferior  a  quality.  The 


amount  of  literary  labor  which  is  re- 
quired of  a  minister  who  is  to  preach 
two  sermons  a  Sunday,  year  after  year, 
is  altogether  too  much,  —  a  fact  which 
the  majority  of  congregations  do  not 
make  real,  having  been  accustomed 
to  expect  it  all  their  lives.  There 
are  comparatively  few  men  in  the 
land  who  can  preach  sermons  which 
will  really  have  an  effect  upon  a 
congregation,  when  so  much  mental 
labor  is  required  of  them.  It  be- 
comes drudgery,  and  loses  all  inspira- 
tion. Let  us  have  one-half  as  many 
sermons,  and  let  us  have,  if  possible, 
more  time  given  to  the  one  than  is 
now  bestowed  upon  the  two.  This 
is  the  first  step  towards  increasing 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  the 
preachers,  as  a  class. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  have 
more  of  the  e very-day  world  in  the 
sermon.  B-eligion  is  now  considered 
altogether  too  much  as  a  post-mor- 
tem affair.  People  need  a  far  high- 
er idea  of  the  life  which  they  can 
and  ought  to  lead  in  this  world. 
They  need  a  more  realizing  sense  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  forming  now 
the  souls  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  saving  by  and 
by ;  and  that  the  education  and  cul- 
ture which  they  get  in  this  life  will 
go  with  them,  and  be  their  possessions 
forever.  As  a  general  thing,  we 
hear  altogether  too  much  about  an- 
other world,  in  the  pulpit,  and  too 
little  about  the  real  duties  and  in- 
terests of  the  great  eventful  present. 
Milk-and-water  descriptions  of  the 
glory  of  paradise,  and  purely  imagi- 
native discussions  of  what  are  to  be  the 
employments,  aims,  and  duties  of  the 
heavenly  world,  are  not  a  very  profit- 
able kind  of  preaching.  I  would 
that  we  might  all,  both  minister  and 
people,  feel  more  of  the  value  and 
glory,  grandeur  and  possibilities,  of 
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this  life  which  now  is.  That  we 
might  feel  what  a  boundless  posses- 
sion is  ours,  here  in  time  ;  and  not 
be  putting  off  both  goodness  and  hap- 
piness to  some  far-off,  divine  world 
across  the  Jordan. 

"  Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoyed  the  sun, 
To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 
To  have   loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have 

done; 
To  have  advanced  true  friends,  and  beat 

down  baffling  foes,  — 

That  we  must  feign  a  bliss 

Of  doubtful  future  date, 

And,  while  we  dream  on  this, 

Lose  all  our  present  state, 

And  relegate  to  worlds  yet  distant  our  re- 


We  have  too  many  of  that  class 
of  men  in  J;he  ministry  described  by 
George  Eliot,  as  "having  no  taste 
for  the  finite,  but  a  kind  of  general 
idea  that  the  infinite  is  the  thing 
for  them.7'  We  want  them  to  min- 
gle more  with  men,  and  to  go  among 
them  as  men,  and  not  with  gown 
and  surplice  on ;  to  know  the  every- 
day life  of  the  people;  to  mingle 
with  them  among  their  merchandise 
and  in  their  markets;  to  sit  with 
them  in  their  accustomed  resorts,  and 
listen  to,  and  mingle  in,  their  every- 
day conversation ;  to  know  how  they 
trade,  and  what  kinds  of  bargains 
they  drive ;  to  know  what  they  are 
thinking  about,  what  they  read,  and 
the  songs  which  they  sing ;  to  find 
out  what  is  popular  with  them,  what 
moves  them,  and  how  their  hearts 
beat.  Then  let  them  go  home,  and, 
instead  of  drowsing  over  abstractions 
for  the  Sunday  discourse,  let  them  have 
the  needs  and  tastes  and  thoughts  of 
the  people  present  before  them,  and 
in  plain,  energetic,  popular  speech,  em- 
body them.  The  more  intimately  the 
preacher  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  people  as  they  really  are,  not  as 


he  imagines  them  or  theorizes  about 
them,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  say 
a  word  in  season  to  them,  and  help 
them  along  in  the  better  way.  The  fact 
is,  the  old  religious  catch-words  have 
lost  their  meaning,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  dinning  them  eternally  in  our 
ears.  Let  us  have  the  life-blood  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  our  religion, 
as  in  all  of  our  other  thoughts.  Minis- 
ters, as  a  class,  study  theology  too 
much  and  human  nature  too  little. 
If  a  minister  has  bought  and  sold, 
struggled  and  worked,  during  the 
week,  let  us  see  something  of  it  in 
his  sermon.  If  he  has  a  baby  at 
home,  by  all  means  let  us  find  a  trace 
of  Johnny  or  Jenny  in  the  discourse. 
If  he  has  been  a-fishing,  let  us,  too, 
get  a  sniff  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  woods, 
and  the  flavor  of  the  trout.  If  he  has 
been  a-hunting,  let  us  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  birds  on  the  wing.  If  he  has 
been  to  a  circus,  —  and  it  will  not 
hurt  him  to  go  to  one  occasionally,  — 
and  should  draw  an  illustration  from 
within  the  ring,  it  will  be  apt  to  in- 
terest all  the  boys  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  perhaps  some  of  the  elders. 
If  he  has  been  cheated  during  the 
week,  let  us  sympathize  with  him,  — 
no  doubt  many  in  the  audience  will 
be  prepared  to  do  so;  and,  if  any 
good  thing  has  happened  to  him,  let 
us  feel  that  also.  If  he  has  had  a 
great  thought,  let  us  have  that ;  but 
if  great  thoughts  have  not  come,  let 
us  at  least  have  the  real  thoughts, 
and  not  some  poor  affairs  of  thoughts 
which  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have 
had,  but  didn't. 

Let  us  have  fresher  themes  too. 
There  is  certainly  enough  going  on  in 
the  world  around  us,  questions  enough 
of  real  and  vital  interest  to  every  hu- 
man creature,  and  duties  enough 
about  which  we  need  to  be  instructed, 
to  give  the  men  who  make  the  study 
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of  these  things  their  life-work,  some- 
thing besides  the  differences  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  and  such 
interesting  topics,  to  discourse  about. 
How  full  the  churches  are,  usually, 
when  it  is  known  that  any  subject  of 
real  and  every-day  interest  is  going 
to  be  discussed.  I  am  not  bespeak- 
ing sensations.  I  do  not  approve  of 
drawing  crowds  by  clap-traps.  I  heard 
a  minister,  last  winter, .  announce  in 
the  morning  that  in  the  evening  he 
should  preach  upon  the  danger  of 
long  hair.  He  had  a  full  house, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  more  people 
would  have  been  out  had  he  adver- 
tised that  he  would  stand  upon  his 
head  then  and  there.  A  Chicago 
minister,  last  winter,  preached  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  "  should 
worship  God  or  our  grandfathers ; " 
but  I  doubt  if  there  were  any  thing 
new  or  startling  about  the  sermon 
except  the  title.  It  is  not  for  eccen- 
tricity or  irreverence  that  I  put  in  a 
claim.  It  is  for  more  freshness  and 
vigor  and  vitality  of  thought  in  our 
sermons,  put  with  a  more  colloquial 
and  popular  phraseology.  It  is  to 
leave  out  some  of  the  old  traditions 
from  sermons,  and  to  put  in  more 
that  is  real  and  practical,  and  of 
every-day  worth. 

The  people  at  large  need  instruc- 
tion upon  a  thousand  simple  and  im- 
portant subjects,  which  are  of  far 
more  importance  to  their  spiritual 
welfare  than  the  metaphysical  discus- 
sions which  they  listen  to  year  after 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ministers  have 
got  into  a  kind  of  dull,  formal,  life- 
less way  of  talking  and  thinking,  and 
that  they  underrate  fearfully  their 
power  of  doing  good,  and  of  regener- 
ating the  world.  They  are  altogether 
too  apathetic  in  the  matter  of  reform. 
They  seem  to  go  on,  year  after  year, 


in  the  old  routine,  and  to  have  given 
up  all  idea  of  bringing  about  the  mil- 
lennium. Now,  their  work  really 
should  be,  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour,  to  hurry  forward  that  grand 
consummation. 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  what  they 
can  accomplish  as  a  body,  let  them 
look  upon  what  they  did  during  the 
war.  They  were  stirred  up  then  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  They 
grasped  the  thunderbolts  which  were 
at  hand,  and  hurled  them  with  the 
most  tremendous  effect.  No  one  class 
of  citizens  did  so  much  to  save  the 
republic.  The  commonest  of  them 
became  giants.  Men  who  had  preached 
platitudes  all  their  lives  blossomed 
into  eloquence.  Very  ordinary  preach- 
ers thrilled  and  swayed  the  masses. 
Why  was  this  ?  Simply  because  the 
cause  possessed  them.  Now,  do  you 
not  suppose,  that,  if  they  became 
equally  engaged  in  the  crusade  against 
intemperance  or  licentiousness,  or 
public  corruption  in  our  land,  they 
could  effect  almost  any  thing  they 
desired  in  a  given  direction  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  prevailing  extrava- 
gance and  frivolity  of  the  times,  the 
greed  for  gain,  the  passion  for  dress 
and  display,  which  is  ruining  the 
nation.  Can  the  clergy,  as  a  class, 
have  no  effect  upon  this  ?  Would  not 
a  few  ringing  blows  from  a  Knox  or 
a  Luther  have  an  effect  ?  Such 
themes  need  words  which  are  half 
battles,  and  not  tiresome,  pedantic 
splitting  of  hairs,  and  general  exhor- 
tations of  the  "  be-virtuous-and-you 
will-be-happy "  order.  Again,  the 
Bible  in  our  common  schools  has  ex- 
cited considerable  attention  of  late. 
This  is  all  right;  but  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  Devil  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  has  not  received  a  little  of 
their  attention  before  this.  That  he 
is  in  the  public  schools,  and  raging 
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and  rampant  there,  no  one  can  doubt 
for  a  moment,  who  reads,  occasionally, 
the  accounts  of  brutal  and  barbarous 
punishments  to  which  little  children 
are  subjected  in  some  cases.  Or  that 
he  is  among  the  pupils,  as  well  as 
among  the  teachers,  no  one  can  well 
doubt  who  has  sent  a  little  child  into 
them,  as  guiltless  of  evil  or  unclean 
thoughts  as  a  newly  fallen  snow-flake, 
and  had  him  come  home,  in  a  short 
time,  contaminated  almost  beyond 
belief  by  the  vileness  and  filth  which 
he  has  seen  and  heard  and  learned 
there.  Ministers  should  be  the  jeal- 
ous guardians  of  the  public  purity ; 
and  they  should  lead  the  public,  in 
all  matters  of  education  and  culture, 
not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  down 
into  the  details  of  life. 

Again,  cannot  they  meet  this  great 
incoming  tide  of  doubt  and  unbelief 
and  denial  with  better  and  more  effec- 
tive levees  ?  The  world  is  getting  to 
be  full  of  doubt ;  the  churches  are  get- 
ting to  be  full  of  it ;  it  visits  almost 
every  breast  occasionally,  if  it  does  not 
effect  a  permanent  resting-place  there. 
There  is  little  real,  vital  faith  in  the 
great  heart  of  the  people.  It  is  all 
questioning,  uncertainty,  a  vague  and 


misty  affair,  this  faith  of  our  time. 
Cannot  the  great  high-priests  of 
belief  give  us  rather  better  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  within  them  ? 
Why  do  they  not,  when  they  go  out 
to  do  battle  against  this  demon,  attack 
him  in  the  form  and  guise  which  he 
assumes  to-day  ?  Instead  of  fighting 
so  valiantly  against  the  dead  lions, 
which  formerly  reared  their  heads 
against  Christianity,  why  do  they  not 
meet  them  as  they  appear  in  the  open 
field  to-day?  This  fighting  of  ex- 
tinct Satans  may  be  easier  work,  and 
require  less  labor  and  observation 
and  study,  but  it  is  not  what  the 
times  require.  Every  observing  mind 
must  see  that  Christianity  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  infidel  attacks  of 
the  last  century,  but  that  unbelief 
has  taken  on  an  entirely  new  guise, 
and  lurks  upon  the  threshold  of  every 
heart  in  altogether  new  shapes  today. 
In  almost  every  congregation,  of  a 
sabbath,  there  will  be  found  some 
who  need  help  in  this  direction.  But 
too  often  we  are  forced  to  think,  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  we  must  look 
for  all  of  our  aid  from  within,  —  that 
"  man  gets  no  other  help,  live  he  a 
thousand  years." 


SONG.  ' 

ONLY  one  song  can  I  sing,  — 

She  is  mine ; 
All  things  with  the  echo  ring,  — 

She  is  mine. 

Ever  young  and  ever  old, 
Love  laughs  at  the  story  told  : 

She  is  mine. 

In  her  eyes,  I  read  each  day 

She  is  mine. 
In  each  word,  I  hear  her  say 

She  is  mine. 

Music,  roses,  light,  perfume, 
Fill  tor  me  the  wide  earth's  room 

She  is  mine. 
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WASHINGTON  AND   GKANT. 


BY    GEORGE   BAILEY   LORING. 


IT  is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the 
denmnd  for  a  representative  govern- 
ment, the  devotion  to  popular  right, 
the  genius  of  the  Pilgrim's  Com- 
monwealth, which  constitutes  that 
nationality,  obedience  to  which  gave 
WASHINGTON,  the  first  of  our  military 
reformers,  his  true  greatness.  There 
have  been  many  as  wise  as  he  ;  many 
as  brave ;  many  as  self-possessed ; 
many  as  honest ;  many  as  prudent ; 
many  as  devoted  ;  many  as  sagacious ; 
many  as  honorable.  But  there  has 
been  no  other,  who,  uniting  all  these 
qualities  into  one  grand  human  or- 
ganization of  mental  and  moral  forces, 
has  devoted  them  to  such  a  cause  as, 
under  Providence,  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  We  study  his  public  career, 
and,  whether  in  field  or  in  council, 
his  great  deeds  command  our  admira- 
tion. We  go  with  him  into  private 
life,  .and  are  brought  into  the  chaste 
and  dignified  home  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  Would  you  estimate  his 
military  career  ?  Where  is  the  gen- 
eral of  ancient  or  modern  times,  who 
used  his  materials  to  better  advan- 
tage, or  who  displayed  those  powers 
of  patience,  foresight,  rapidity  of  ex- 
ecution, impetuosity  in  advance,  and 
adroitness  in  retreat,  which  rendered 
his  revolutionary  campaigns  so  fa- 
mous ?  Would  3^ou  test  the  quality 
of  his  statesmanship  ?  Let  the  em- 
pire of  Caesar,  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  the  code  of  Napoleon,  be 
compared  with  the  Constitution  which 
he  labored  for,  the  Union  for  which 
he  appealed,  and  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer. With  a  handful  of  men  he 
fought  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
wars ;  he  made  a  half-clad,  half-fed, 


half- disciplined  army  renowned  for 
its  exploits  ;  he  brought  rival  generals 
into  one  fraternity  by  his  broad  and 
commanding  wisdom  ;  he  united  thir- 
teen poverty-stricken  and  quarrel- 
some colonies  into  one  phalanx  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  into  an  empire  of 
independent  States  and  people  in 
peace. 

When  we  remember  the  circum- 
stances under .  which  Washington 
entered  into  his  support  of  American 
freedom,  our  minds  are  filled  with 
admiration  of  his  manly  and  gener- 
ous impulses,  and  of  his  resolute  de- 
votion to  principle.  He  had  risked 
his  life  in  supporting  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  on  this  continent.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
who  brought  the  old  English  tradi- 
tions to  the  Old  Dominion.  He  had 
long  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
British  authorities.  He  was  not  an 
adventurer,  nor  a  revolutionist,  nor  an 
ideologist,  nor  a  theorist.  He  had 
large  estates,  great  wealth,  a  refined 
and  elegant  home,  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  power  and  easy  distinction. 
He  was  a  tobacco-planter  ;  and  upon 
the  preservation  of  peace  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  de- 
pended the  success  with  which  his 
tobacco-vessels  sailed  between  the 
Potomac  and  Liverpool.  His  man- 
sion at  Mount  Vernon  was  the  resort 
of  the  governors  and  great  men  of 
the  colonial  times,  where  they  were 
entertained  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
unknown  to  these  modern  republican 
days.  He  was  fond  of  fox-hunting ; 
and  his  horses,  dogs,  and  horns  were 
especially  admired  by  the  gay  gentle- 
men who  joined  him  in  the  chase.  To 
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a  casual  observer,  George  Washington 
stood  at  one  extreme  of  society,  and 
Patrick     Henry    the     trader,     John 
Adams    the  briefless   young  lawyer, 
Samuel   Adams    the    maltster,    and 
Paul   Revere  the  mechanic,  were  at 
the  other.     But  none  of  the  allure- 
ments of  wealth   and  social  position 
clouded   his     mind,    or    chilled    his 
heart,  or   blunted  his  conscience,  or 
destroyed  his  energy.     A  blow  struck 
at  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  how- 
ever remote  they  might  be  from  his 
own  home  and  his  own  interests,  was 
a  blow  struck  at  him.    And  from  that 
•  moment  he  'risked  all  for  his  country. 
"  There    is   something   charming   to 
me "  —  thus  John  Adams   wrote   at 
the  time  to  his  friend,  Elbridge  Gerry 
of  Massachusetts  —  "  in  the  conduct  of 
Washington.     A  gentleman  of  one  of 
the  first   fortunes  on  the  continent, 
leaving  his   delicious  retirement,  his 
family    and   friends,    sacrificing     his 
ease,  and  hazarding  all  in  the  cause 
of  his  country.     His  views  are  noble 
and   disinterested."      In   a   moment 
the  pleasures  of  his  delightful  home 
were  forgotten.     The  sweets  of  cul- 
tivated society  were  laid  aside.     His 
smile  forsook  him.     Filled  with  that 
strength  which  religious  trust  in  his 
heavenly  Father  could  alone  inspire, 
he  bore  his  country  through  the  con- 
flict,  never   disheartened,    never  en- 
snared, and  never   dragged  from  his 
high  moral  position  by  false  counsels, 
nor  by  the  temptations  which  expe- 
diency always  sows  in  the  path  of 
difficulty  and  danger.      In  the  most 
trying  hour  of  the  war,  in  a  moun- 
tain cottage  where  he  had  sought  shel- 
ter, alone  and  unknown,  for  the  night, 
he     was     heard      to    pray :     "  And 
now,    Almighty  Father,    if  it  is  thy 
holy  will    that   we    shall    obtain    a 
place  and  a  name  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  grant  that  we  may  be 


enabled  to  show  our  gratitude  for  thy 
goodness  by  our  endeavors  to  fear  and 
obey  thee.  Bless  us  with  wisdom  in 
our  councils,  success  in  battle,  and  let 
our  victories  be  tempered  with  hu- 
manity." Is  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  he  who  could  step  at  once  from 
the  luxurious  repose  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed home,  into  the  severity  and 
devotion  and  humility  and  trust  of  a 
great  Christian  warrior  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  his  people,  should  have 
secured  the  highest  place  among  men  ? 
Was  it  not  his  obedience  to  the  na- 
tionality into  which  he  was  born,  that 
gave  him  his  greatness  ? 

When  in  view  of  the  limited  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  and  the  backward- 
ness of  the  States  to  comply  with  the 
most  essential  requisitions,  it  was 
proposed  by  officers  in  the  army  to 
proclaim  him  king,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Let  me  conjure  you,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  country,  concern 
for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect 
for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from 
your  mind,  and  never  communicate, 
as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a 
sentiment  of  like  nature." 

There  is  no  grander  picture  in  his- 
tory, than  that  of  Washington,  wisely, 
bravely,  and  thoughtfully  bearing  his 
great  burden,  supporting  himself 
and  his  country  alike  by  his  sin- 
cere acknowledgment  of  the  sublime 
thought  of  the  hour.  How  the  great 
men  of  his  time  seem  to  cluster  about 
him,  to  gather  strength  from  his  au- 
gust presence  !  We  behold  him  pass- 
ing on  from  State  to  State,  carrying 
with  him  new  inspiration  for  the  war, 
and  leaving  behind  him  his  wise 
counsels,  and  the  sacred  influence  of 
his  own  high  purpose.  In  him  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  found  ut- 
terance and  expression.  Bowed  down 
by  cares,  and  torn  from  his  home,  he 
subdued  those  emotions  which  bind 
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the  hearts  of  men  together  in  the 
hour  of  trial ;  feeling  that  he  could 
lean  for  aid  on  no  human  arm.  His 
thoughts  and  purposes  were  known 
only  to  himself  and  his  Grod.  He  was 
familiar  with  no  man.  By  a  majestic 
and  imposing  reserve,  he  maintained 
his  own  self-command,  and  secured 
the  obedience  of  all  men.  Call  to- 
gether the  commanders  of  all  time, 
and  how  he  towers  above  them  !  Call 
together  the  statesmen  of  all  ages, 
and  there  he  stands,  the  central  figure. 
His  is  the  grandeur  of  human  soli- 
tude, from  which  all  human  weak- 
nesses are  shut  out,  and  where  the 
heroic  virtues  have  gathered  for 
sublime  and  immortal  purpose. 

And  yet  the  father  of  his  country, 
colossal  as  he  was  in  all  his  propor- 
tions, the  demigod  of  his  age  and 
people,  had  a  broad  and  tender  hu- 
manity, and  a  keen  recognition  of  his 
relations  to  society  and  the  world 
about  him. 

"His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  is  a  man  !  " 

When  not  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
with  an  assiduity  and  skill  which 
made  him  the  model  farmer  of  his 
times.  During  the  fifteen  years  prior 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  he  was  almost  constant- 
ly engaged  in  increasing  and  im- 
proving his  estates ;  and  his  home  at 
Mount  Vernon  was  the  abode  of  great 
domestic  happiness,  and  a  liberal  and 
cultivated  hospitality.  He  had  great 
fondness  for  the  animals  on  his  farm  ; 
and  both  before  and  after  the  war, 
he  spent  much  time  in  ornamenting 
his  estate  by  transplanting  trees  and 
shrubs.  With  tastes  enlarged  and 
liberalized  by  this  pursuit,  he  main- 
tained a  useful  relation  with  all  the 
local  affairs  about  him  j  cultivated 


his  mind  in  all  the  best  branches  of 
English  literature,  and  in  the  graces 
of  elegant  composition ;  and  per- 
formed his  duty  faithfully  in  public 
and  private,  as  a  refined  gentleman, 
a  cheerful  companion,  and  a  good 
citizen. 

He  was  fond  of  courtly  style : 
his  coat-of-arms  glittered  on  the 
panel  of  his  carriage ;  his  shining 
bay  horses  were  considered  superb ; 
his  dress  was  elegant,  even  to  velvet, 
diamond  knee-buckles,  ruffles,  and 
dress-sword ;  his  entertainments  were 
•  substantial,  elegant,  and  liberal. 

Washington  always  impressed  those 
about  him  with  a  sense  of  veneration; 
and  deep  respect,  undoubtedly  arising, 
as  has  been  said,  from  the  strongest, 
most  ever-present  sense  of  propriety 
that  ever  human  being  possessed; 
impressing  the  observer  with  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  exactly  and  fully 
equal  to  what  he  had  to  do.  It  was 
so  in  his  own  domestic  circle  —  so  in 
public  life.  In  his  legislative  capaci- 
ty he  exerted  great  influence.  Pat- 
rick Henry  said  he  had  more  wisdom 
than  any  man  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  seldom  spoke,  but  al- 
ways acted  judiciously ;  and  he  ad- 
vised his  nephew,  when  he  took  his 
seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Virginia 
assembly :  "  The  only  advice  I  will 
offer,'7  said  he,  "if  you  have  a  mind 
to  command  the  attention  of  the 
House,  is  to  speak  seldom,  but  on  im- 
portant subjects,  -except  such  as  par- 
ticularly 'relate  to  your  constituents ; 
and  in  the  former  case,  make  your- 
self perfectly  master  of  the  subject." 

While  exercising  this  solid  judg- 
ment, and  maintaining  constantly 
what  has  been  called  his  awful  pres- 
ence, he  hever  failed  to  be  guided  by 
the  most  generous  emotions,  even 
when  by  so  doing  he  might  defy 
public  sentiment.  We  are  told  that 
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while  Robert  Morris,  the  great  finan- 
cier of  the  Revolution,  lay  in  a  debt- 
or's  prison    in   Philadelphia,  having 
impoverished    himself    in    disastrous 
land  speculations,  Washington,  "un- 
mindful of  the    pomp  which    await- 
ed   his    arrival "    as    commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies,  hastened  to  pay 
his    first   visit    to    the    prison-house 
of  his  old  associate.    "  On  another  oc- 
casion, the  death  of  his  step-son,  who 
was  seized  with  camp-fever  when  at- 
tending him  as  aide-de-camp  at  York- 
town,   his  manly  grief  gives  the  lie 
to  the  accounts  which  represent  him 
as  faultless  because  all  but  heartless. 
It  was  in  the    moment   of   triumph 
and  exultation  at  the  crowning  event 
of  the  war,   the  surrender  of   Corn- 
wallis,  that  the  news  that  there  was 
no  longer  hope  reached  him.      The 
anxious  watchers  by  the  couch  of  the 
dying  were  in  the   gray  of  the  twi- 
light   roused    by    a     trampling     of 
horse,    and,   looking   out,    discovered 
the      commander-in-chief     alighting 
from  a  jaded  charger  in   the   court- 
yard.      To   his    eager   inquiry,    l  Is 
there    any    hope  ? '      the    physician 
mournfully    shook    his    head.      The 
general  retired  to  a  room  to  indulge 
his  grief,  requesting  to  be  left  alone. 
In  a  little  while  the  sufferer  expired. 
Washington,  tenderly  embracing  the 
bereaved    wife     and     mother,    said, 
'From  this  moment  I  adopt  his  two 
youngest  children  as  my  own/      Ab- 
sorbed in  grief,  he  then  waved  with 
his   hand   a   melancholy   adieu,    and 
fresh  horses  being  ready,  without  rest 
or  refreshment,  remounted,   and   re- 
turned to  camp  thirty  miles  off." 

Passing  from  military  .to  civil  life, 
he  carried  with  him  all  his  judgment, 
rectitude,  honesty,  and  patriotism. 
He  retired  from  the  command  of  the 
Continental  army  amidst  the  tears 
and  sobs  of  those  brave  men  who 


had  surrounded  him  during  the  trials 
of  the.  Revolutionary  war  ;  and  he 
stepped  forth  from  the  private  life 
into  which  he  then  entered,  to  be 
hailed  by  a  confident  and  admiring 
people  as  the  first  president  of  the 
republic  which  his  sword  had  founded. 
As  a  warrior,  he  was  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  American  Independence ; 
as  a  civilian,  he  believed  in  the 
popular  genius  of  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth. He  drew  his  sword  for 
popular  freedom ;  and  when  he 
sheathed  it,  the  people,  and  not  him- 
self, were  elevated  into  power.  Al- 
ways unmindful  of  his  own  position, 
he  was  sensitive  and  earnest  for  the 
position  of  his  country.  And  so  the 
breath  of  calumny  could  do  him  no 
harm.  The  cabals  of  the  Revolution 
were  disarmed  and  scattered,  not 
more  by  his  sagacity,  than  by  the  in- 
dignation of  a  people  of  whom  he  was 
the  great  representative.  The  slan- 
ders of  political  assailants,  who  could 
find  no  nobler  weapons  of  attack, 
were  all  silenced  by  the  honesty  and 
high  purpose  of  his  administration, 
and  by  his  retirement  from  all  po- 
litical contests  at  the  close  of  eight 
years  of  service  as  President,  during 
which  he  had  taught  the  world  how  a 
great  warrior  could  rule  without  am- 
bition, and  had  set  an  example  of  in- 
tegrity and  wise  and  modest  states- 
manship to  his  successors.  The  great 
reform  which  he  accomplished  with 
his  sword  is  felt  to-day,  not  only  by 
the  existence  of  republican  institu- 
tions and  a  popular  government  un- 
known before,  but  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  elevated  citizenship  among 
the  rulers  of  the  earth. 

As  commander  of  the  American 
armies,  he  never  forgot  his  relation  to 
the  private  soldier;  as  President  of 
the  American  Republic,  he  never  for- 
got that  he  was  also  an  American  cit- 
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izen.  Superior  to  "  low  ambition  and 
the  pride  of  kings/'  lie  eclipsed  the 
splendors  of  the  most  ambitious,  and 
founded  the  only  empire  which  foreign 
foe  has  never  vanquished,  and  which 
civil  strife  has  merely  purified  and 
strengthened. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  has 
recently  said,  — 

"  The  detractors  of  the  American  Re- 
public sometimes  ask,  with  a  sneer,  what 
it  has  done  for  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  what  types  in  literature  or  the  arts 
it  has  created.  The  great  republic  can 
answer,  — 

"  *  I  have  given  to  the  modern  world  its 
ideal  citizen  in  the  person  of  Washington. 
When  this  great  man  was  descending  into 
the  tomb,  mourned  by  free  men,  leaving 
in  its  cradle  a  nation  destined  to  grow  in 
influence  daily,  a  belated  Caesar  was  get- 
ting ready  to  mount  the  throne  of  France. 
Napoleon  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody 
ruins  which  his  ambition  had  accumu- 
lated, leaving  his  country  in  the  hands  'of 
foreigners.  The  glory  of  Napoleon  grows 
paler  and  paler,  while  Washington's  grows 
constantly  more  lustrous.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  ideas  the  two  respectively  repre- 
sent. Csesarisrn  is  disappearing  ;  the  re- 
public is  taking  possession  of  the  world.' " 

And  now  we  pass  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  great  soldier,  —  whose 
immortality  is  the  inheritance  of  every 
Christian  warrior  who  has  put  on  his 
armor  for  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  whose  character  stands  as  the 
type  of  what  an  American  soldier 
may  be,  —  to  the  consideration  of  the 
services  of  the  man  who  has  placed 
the  honor  and  fame  of  American  gen- 
eralship and  patriotism  at  the  pinna- 
cle of  the  temple  of  human  renown. 
While  we  bow  before  the  august  form 
of  the  Father  of  his  country,  let  us 
study  face  to  face  the  high  qualities 
of  the  Preserver  of  his  country,  in  our 
own  day. 

I  know  we  cannot  speak  of  the  liv- 
ing as  we  can  of  the  dead.  It  is  the 


silence  and  sanctity  of  the  grave 
alone  which  can  soften  the  severity 
of  criticism,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
a  just  understanding  of  great  deeds 
and  great  virtues.  But  in  an  age 
like  ours,  when  one  day  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  every  event  is  a  crisis, 
and  each  historic  chapter  is  a  volume, 
and  the  past  recedes  and  the  future 
appears  with  the  speed  of  light,  we 
may  be  just  if  we  will,  and  learn  our 
lesson  from  our  own  living  genera- 
tion. And  let  us  remember,  that,  if 
"  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet," 
the  fault  is  oftener  in  the  valet  than 
the  hero. 

It  is  but  a  few  months,  hardly 
years  enough  to  be  counted,  since 
Gen.  Grant  stepped  forth  from  the 
most  entire  seclusion  to  enter  upon 
his  high  career.  The  ordinary  affairs 
of  peace,  even  the  occurrences  of  a 
preceding  war,  had  furnished  him  no 
opportunity. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  but  an 
indifferent  business-man.  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  details  of  a  small 
Western  farm  or  of  a  tanyard  might 
be  somewhat  unfitted  to  develop  his 
peculiar  powers.  But  those  who  knew 
him  best,  knew  that  his  faculties  were 
adapted  to  service  which  would  appal 
ordinary  men.  And  so  they  pressed 
him  forward  as  he  entered  upon  the 
work  of  the  war  ;  he  himself  asking 
only  a  subordinate  place,  and  expect- 
ing nothing  more.  As  great  events 
arose,  he  rose  equal  to  them.  Amidst 
the  disasters  of  the  first  day  at  Shiloh, 
when  Sherman  earned  his  first  laurels, 
it  was  Grant  who  was  not  taken  by 
surprise.  After  the  exhausting  weeks 
at  Vicksburg,  his  only  reply  to  a 
request  for  negotiation  was,  "My 
terms  are  unconditional  surrender." 
Upon  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
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being  asked  by  President  Lincoln, 
"  What  is  next  to  be  done  ?  "  he  quietly 
replied,  "Destroy  Lee's  .army,  and 
take  Richmond."  And  when  the 
trials  of  that  long  and  weary  and 
bloody  campaign  through  the  Wilder- 
ness pressed  upon  him,  he  sturdily 
remarked,  "  I  shall  fight  it  out  on  this 
line,  if  it  takes  all  summer."  "  All  men 
are  created  equal,"  said  Jefferson. 
"  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served," said  Jackson.  "  I  shall  fight  it 
out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer," 
said  Grant ;  and  "  on  that  line "  the 
equality  of  all  men  was  established, 
and  the  Union  was  preserved. 

Let  it  never  again  be  said  of  him 
that  "he  has  made  no  utterances 
worth  remembering,  as  was  done  by 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,"  when  he  has 
given  force  and  value  to  their  words 
as  well  as  to  his  own. 

As  the  great  thought  of  the  hour 
began  to  shine  through  the  gloom,  he 
accepted  it.  He  led  his  armies  with 
the  courage  and  sagacity  of  Washing- 
ton. And  as  Washington  hailed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  new 
inspiration  to  his  army,  and  pro- 
claimed the  meaning  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment just  coming  into  existence, 
so  Grant  received  the  Proclamation 
o£  Emancipation,  and  planted  himself 
on  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  in 
his  civil  service  of  restoring  and  re- 
constructing tl>e  government. 

When  the  war  ended,  his  motto 
seems  to  have  been,  "Peace,  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  men,  the 
exercise  of  federal  power  to  protect  the 
loyal  and  the  oppressed,  and  un- 
wavering allegiance  to  the  Flag." 
He  knew  no  master  but  the  loyal 
American  people ;  he  knew  no  terms 
but  "unconditional  surrender;"  he 
knew  no  law  but  the  equality  of  all 
men.  Old  theories  of  government  did 
not  becloud  his  mind  j  the  offer  of  po- 


sition did  not  warp  his  judgment; 
the  temptation  of  politics  did  not  lead 
him  into  crooked  paths.  His  eyes 
were  not  blinded  by  the  light  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  as  it  rose  into  our 
heavens.  He  never  questioned  the 
importance  of  all  measures  designed  to 
give  the  American  people  all  the  fruits 
of  victory.  "  The  Freedrnen's  Bureau  " 
disturbed  others,  but  not  him.  The 
fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  conferring  citizenship 
on  all  men  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  fifteenth  arti- 
cle, securing  suffrage  to  all,  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  Doubted  still  by  the 
reformer  and  the  philanthropist,  he 
is  elevated  to  the  Presidency ;  and  in 
his  Inaugural  he  declares  "  that  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
is  the  object  to  be  attained.  This  re- 
quires security  of  persons  and  property, 
and  free  religious  and  political  opinion 
in  every  part  of  our  common  country, 
without  regard  to  our  local  prejudices. 
All  laws  to  secure  these  ends  will  re- 
ceive my  best  efforts  for  their  enforce- 
ment." Could  the  most  ardent  philan- 
thropist have  said  more  ? 

A  people  suffering  under  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  foreign  powers  during  our 
civil  war,  turn  their  eyes  to  Gen. 
Grant's  administration  for  relief ;  and 
he  declares  in  his  Inaugural  that  he 
would  "  deal  with  nations  as  equitably 
as  the  law  requires  individuals  to  deal 
with  each  other."  Could  the  wisest 
diplomatist  say  more  ? 

The  oppressed  in  other  lands  turn 
their  e^es  hither  for  comfort,  and  their 
steps  for  relief;  and  he  proclaims  that 
he  will  protect  the  "  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, whether  of  native  or  of  foreign 
birth,  wherever  his  rights  are  jeop- 
ardized, or  the  flag  of  our  country 
floats."  Could  the  friends  of  freedom 
ask  for  more  than  this  ? 

To  us  who  live  in  the  light  of  pass- 
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ing  events,  the  position  assumed  by 
Gen.  Grant  seems  natural  and  easy. 
But  it  has  not  been  assumed  from 
the  beginning  by  many  who  thought 
themselves  wiser  than  he,  —  not  even 
by  all  who  have  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  welfare  of  man  most  at 
heart.  When,  however,  the  future  his- 
torian shall  look  back  upon  the  con- 
flict of  this  age,  and  have  before  him 
all  the  difficulties  which  surround  it, 
he  will  find  the  record  of  Gen.  Grant 
one  more  instance  of  a  military  reform- 
er who,  having  carved  with  his  sword, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  way  for 
establishing  a  great  principle,  accept- 
ed the  truth  with  instinctive  wisdom, 
and  ingrafted  it  upon  the  policy  of  the 
government  he  was  called  upon  to 
administer. 

Passing  now  from  the  hero  and  the 
statesman  to  the  man,  we  find  in 
Gen.  Grant  those  characteristics  up- 
on which  mankind  rely  for  safety 
and  support.  Without  the  gift  of 
brilliant  speech,  his  expressions  serve 
his  purpose  with  admirable  effect,,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  occasion,  where 
the  great  deed  overshadows  any 
words  which  man  could  utter.  And 
when  we  reflect  what  a  difficult  thing 
the  art  of  public  speaking  is,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  the  man  of  ac- 
tion should  not  be  master  of  it. 

Public  speaking  is  artificial.  But 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place 
is  an  eloquence  no  man  can  resist. 
You  go  upon  the  battle-field,  and  there 
you  are  astonished  by  the  greatness 
of  that  commander,  who,  rising  with 
the  greatness  of  the  hour,  possesses 
his  soul  in  peace,  and  inspires  his 
men  with  words  which  come  burning 
hot  from  his  brave  spirit.  Why,  it  is 
the  same  man  whom  you  met  yester- 
day, vainly  endeavoring  to  express  his 
gratitude  in  public  assembly  for  the 
compliments  bestowed  upon  him, 


stammering  and  abashed  before  the 
gazing  multitude.  He  is  eloquent 
enough  now,  for  the  occasion  is  his 
own.  Much  as  we  value  the  inspired 
word  which  carries  conviction  to  our 
minds,  and  plants  the  great  thought 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in  our 
souls,  —  much  as  we  admire  the  great 
accomplishment,  akin  to  genius,  and 
for  which  man  is  endowed  with  his 
highest  mental  and  physical  quali- 
ties, —  we  bow  still  lower  before 
the  power  of  great  deeds,  and  the 
simple  words  which  go  along  with 
them. 

I  have  always  been  struck  with 
Gen.  Grant's  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  The  road  he  travels  is 
always  a  short  one.  A  circuitous 
path  has  no  temptations  for  him.  In 
the  army  his  men  knew  always  just 
what  he  wanted,  and  did  it  j  and  this 
was  his  discipline.  When  he  was 
elected  President,  there  was  no  care- 
ful and  adroit  arrangement  of  a 
policy  for  his  administration.  He 
stated  his  position  in  a  few  appro- 
priate words.  The  evening  before  his 
inauguration  I  was  invited  to  his 
house,  privately  and  sociably  j  and 
when  I  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
at  such  a  time  he  might  be  too  much 
occupied  with  his  message  and  his 
policy,  —  the  agony  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed on  former  similar  occasions  with 
political  presidents,  —  I  was  quietly 
told  that  all  that  had  long  been  set- 
tled. And  so  I  went,  and  found  the 
man  into  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment was  to  pass  in  a  few  hours,  as 
unconcerned  as  if  the  most  important 
era  in  our  republic  were  in  the  keep- 
ing of  another.  He  was  agreeable 
enough,  and  talkative  enough :  dis- 
cussing the  business  affairs  of  the 
country  with  judgment  and  clearness. 
I  was  impressed  with  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  his  anxiety  to  do  right,  his 
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good  sense,  Ins  knowledge  of  practi- 
cal matters,  his  self-possession  and 
repose.  He  bore  himself  in  a  manner 
entirely  worthy  of  his  high  position, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  "  awful 
front"  of  office  was  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  more  admirable  and  im- 
posing qualities  of  the  man. 

In  his  republican  simplicity  he 
represents  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment and  people ;  and  he  maintains 
in  all  his  elevation  his  intimate  re- 
lations wij;h  the  ranks  from  which  he 
rose.  Whatever  mistakes  he  may 
make,  they  will  be  those  which  an 
honest  man  may  remedy  with  honor 
t©  himself,  and  not  the  complicated 
and  hopeless  errors  of  one  who,  la- 
boring to  be  a  political  leader,  be- 
comes a  slave  to  expediency  and  as- 
sumed necessity.  I,  for  one,  have  no 
fear  of  the  verdict  of  the  future. 

The  statesmanship  of  Gen.  Grant 
is  the  statesmanship  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty.  In 
his  last  message,  with  what  confi- 
dence in  the  untiring  industry  of 'the 
American  people  he  bases  his  views 
of  finance  upon  the  development  of 
our  resources  !  It  is  an  honest  man 
endeavoring  to  pay  his  debts.  With 


what  sincerity  he  calls  upon  the  re- 
luctant States  to  return  to  the  Union, 
with  citizenship  in  one  hand  and  the 
ballot-box  in  the  other !  How  hon- 
orably he  reminds  Great  Britain  that 
in  adjusting  our  war-claims  she  must 
regard  our  honor  as  well  as  our 
pockets ! 

We  are  told  by  Judge  Hoar,  in  his 
New  England  speech  in  New  York, 
in  1869,  that  Gen.  Grant's  last 
words  to  him,  but  a  few  days  previ- 
ous, were  :  "  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  everywhere  in  this  country 
every  man  may  follow  his  lawful 
business  when  he  pleases,  and  may 
express  his  opinion  on  all  subjects, 
and  give  his  vote  as  he  likes,  and 
have  it  counted  without  being  mo- 
lested or  Lisulted  for  it.  Then,  if  we 
can  all  unite  in  maintaining  public 
faith  and  credit,  our  political  differ- 
ences will  not  be  of  much  account." 
And  remembering  the  genius  of  the 
Pilgrim  Commonwealth,  the  great  in* 
spiration  of  our  country,  well  did 
Judge  Hoar  add,  "President  Grant 
is  not  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word 
a  New  England  man,  but  he  belongs 
to  the  glorified  New  England  which 
is  spreading  over  the  continent." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  diligent  reader  has  already 
learned  that  Nettie  Sylva  and  Jeff 
Fleming  found  their  way  to  the  an- 
cient and  wealthy  city  of  Hartford. 
It  is  such  a  trifle  to  travel  nowadays, 
that  I  need  only  say  that  they  went 
at  such  times  as  pleased  them,  hy 
rail,  from  Greyford  to  New  Haven, 
and  thence  to  'Hartford.  Nettie's 
Aunt  Helen  lived  in  a  little  cosey  tene- 
ment of  her  own,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city ;  and  Nettie  went,  of 
course,  to  her  home.  As  for  Jeff 
Fleming,  he  established  himself  at 
first  in  a  hall  bedroom,  and  "  lived  in 
his  trunk ; "  but  being  at  once  inde- 
pendent and  sociable  in  his  tastes,  he 
quickly  devised  a  scheme  which  was 
on  many  accounts  much  more  agree- 
able ;  and  enlisting  two  or  three  de- 
cent young  fellows,  a  clerk  in  the 
same  store  with  him,  and  others,  ac- 
quaintances of  the  same  clerk,  they 
found  some  empty  rooms  all  in  a  row 
on  the  upper  floor  of  a  great  building 
all  full  of  offices,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and,  buying  cheap  new  carpets 
and  sets  of  furniture,  they  fitted  up 
a  very  nice  little  colony  in  the  air,  — 
three  little  bedrooms,  and  a  fourth 
room  for  a  parlor.  Here  they  lived 
in  great  mirth  and  harmony;  for 
though  no  two  of  them  were  alike, 
yet  that  only  made  the  quartet  more 
entertaining  to  its  members ;  and,  as 
they  were  all  manly  and  well-mean- 
ing young  men,  they  were  in  no  dan- 
ger of  jars  or  disagreements. 

It  is  a  pity  not  ^to  acquaint  you 
with  the  fun  and  jollity  those  four 


had  in  "  the  dove-cot, "  as  they 
christened  it,  and  of  the  serious  com- 
munion too ;  for  thorough  good  fel- 
lows like  these  four  will  be  sure  to 
discuss  as  they  go  along  together 
both  the  funny  and  the  serious  sides 
of  every  thing.  As  for  Jeff,  he  was 
a  sociable,  organizing,  and  suggestive 
person,  full  of  ideas,  and  greatly  in- 
clined to  set  them  forth ;  in  danger 
therefore,  if  in  any  danger  in  that 
direction,  of  becoming  wordy  and 
long-winded.  Jerry  *  Bigelow  was 
full  of  puns  and  verbal  jocularities ; 
and  he  therefore  tended  to  his  own 
proper  sort  of  tediousness.  Punsters, 
however,  have  to  be  quickwitted  j  and 
thus  they  well  know  that  the  sole 
condition  on  which  they  are  tolerated 
is,  that  they  endure  the  pick-pocket 
similitude,  and  all  manner  of  other 
snubbing  and  reprobation  usually, 
of  course,  administered  by  persons 
not  bright  enough  to  do  what  they 
affect  so  greatly  to  despise  ;  so  that 
the  pretty  uniform  course  of  inge- 
nious discouragements  which  his  three 
companions  provided  for  him  no  more 
discouraged  Master  Jerry  than  the 
jeers  and  sarcasm  of  the  heathen 
would  a  pious  and  enthusiastic  mission- 
ary. Ralph  Van  Orden  was  neither 
a  joker  nor  a  talker.  He  was  hand- 
some, dark-faced,  a  little  slow  of 
speech,  and  a  fine  singer  of  many 
songs  and  ballads,  which  he  accom- 
panied, by  ear,  on  the  guitar.  Last 
of  the  four  was  Abram  Wilks,  a  tali 
flaxen-haired  fellow,  slender  even  to 
lankness,  awkward  and  queer  as  pos- 
sible, with  -a  great  taste  for  collections 
of  all  kinds,  —  shells,  coins,  old  books, 
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eggs,  any  thing  that  could  be  classi- 
fied or  even  put  in  a  row. 

Jeffs  circle  of  friends  began  to  en- 
large before  he  had  been  many  weeks 
in  Hartford.  In  a  town  like  that, 
crowded  with  an  immense  concentra- 
tion of  business,  there  is  a  gathering 
of  both  young  men  and  old  almost  as 
busy  and  wide-awake  as  in  enormous 
New  York.  At  the  same  time,  the 
very  fact  that  the  city  is  small  pre- 
vents the  sense  of  loneliness  that 
pertains  to  the  New  York  sort  of 
multitude,  and  preserves  a  portion  of 
the  feeling  of  guardianship  and 
watchfulness  by  the  community  over 
the  individual.  This  is  a  wonderful- 
ly valuable  guarantee  of  decency  and 
uprightness  in  •  life.  So  Jeff  flour- 
ished and  made  progress  with  great 
speed ;  became  an  active  member  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  of  a 
debating  society  connected  with  the 
Young  Men's  Institute ;  a  diligent 
and  inquisitive  scholar  in  a  Bible- 
class  at  the  Centre-church  Sunday- 
school,  sometimes  even  somewhat  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  intelligent 
but  rather  conventional  gentleman  in 
charge ;  a  useful  member  of  the 
choir  —  for  Jeff  sung  a  very  fair 
baritone,  and  could  even  serve  as  a 
tenor  in  case  of  great  necessity,  with 
a  little  strain  or  even  a  falsetto  on  a 
few  of  the  higher  notes,  and  constant 
care  to  sing  in  a  head  voice. 

As  for  Nettie  Sylva,  her  case  was 
about  equally  fortunate.  Her  aunt 
was  much  older  than  Dr.  Sylva ;  and 
having  always  had  an  especial  fond- 
ness for  Nettie,  the  relation  between 
them  was  more  like  the  loving  ten- 
derness of  affectionate  grandparent 
and  grandchild,  than  a  mere  ordinary 
collateral  kinship  in  the  second  de- 
gree. Aunt  Helen  was  quite  an  old 
lady,  wearing  her  own  gray  hair  un- 
der a  neat  cap,  always  dressing  in 


black  or  gray,  precise'  and  rigid  in  all 
her  views,  feelings,  and  sentiments, 
and  especially  high  and  unbending 
in  respect  of  goodness  of  family,  be- 
longing in  this  as  well  as  in  some 
other  respects  to  a  class  of  which  but 
few  specimens  are  nowadays  left, 
like  lofty  peaks  of  a  primitive  forma- 
tion, rising  through  the  homogene- 
ous "  tertiary  drift  "  and  "  recent  al- 
luvium "  of  our  average  communities. 
Her  husband,  Deacon  Tarbox,  was  a 
dry  and  quaint  old  gentleman,  with 
the  oddest  prim  air  about  him,  and 
of  a  precision,  conservatism,  ortho- 
doxy, and  careful  correctness  gener- 
ally, of  such  inexpressible  rigidity, 
that  in  comparison  with  him,  even 
poor  strict  Aunt  Helen  might  appear 
quite  randy.  But  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  humor  of  a  high  and  dry  sort, 
which  he  dealt  out  sparingly,  and 
with  something  like  an  air  of  regret, 
as  a  miser  dislikes  to  see  coin  move 
away  from  his  fingers,  irrespective 
whether  gain  or  loss  is  to  follow. 

Deacon  Tarbox  and  Aunt  Helen 
always  had  baked  beans  for  supper 
Saturday  night,  and  the  same  cold 
for  dinner  on  Sunday,  the  latter  meal 
being  sometimes  re-enforced  by  a  dish 
of  cold  meat  and  invariably  by  pie 
and  a  cup  of  tea.  Jeff  had  called  to 
see  Nettie  very  soon  after  they  came 
to  Hartford ;  and  the  young  man, 
having  had  the  tact  to  keep  pretty 
much  all  of  his  ideas  to  himself,  and 
to  assent  to  whatever  was  suggested 
by  the  seniors  in  the  way  .of  doc- 
trines, whether  secular  or  theological, 
became  highly  acceptable  in  their 
eyes.  His  membership  of  the  Bible- 
class  and  of  the  choir  —  as  it  hap- 
pened it  was  at  the  Centre  Church 
that  Mr.  Tarbox  was  deacon  —  con- 
firmed this  good  opinion,  as  did  also 
his  co-operation  in  the  temperance 
reform  j  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  not 
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only  was  Jeff  installed  as  Nettie's 
usual  escort  to  rehearsals  —  she  sang 
alto,  by  the  way,  arid  a  good  alto  too 

—  on  Saturday  evenings;  but  it  came 
to  be  the  recognized  order  of  events, 
that  he  should  take  tea  at  Deacon 
Tarbox's     Saturday     evenings,     and 
should  also,  whenever  he  chose,  be  al- 
lowed to  walk  home  with  the  family 
from  church,  and  partake  of  the  mod- 
est and  cool  but  substantial  regula- 
tion dinner  of  that  day.    It  need  not 
be  said  that  at  these  sabbath   occa- 
sions —  Deacon  Tarbox  always    said 
"  the  sabbath,'7  and  never  "  Sunday  " 

—  the   greatest   seriousness    of  word 
and   look   was    a   matter   of   course. 
But  Jeff  Fleming,  a    New  England 
boy,  knew  this  well  enough ;  no  dan- 
ger of  his  offending  in   this  respect, 
so  long  as  he  should  wish  to  preserve 
the  good  opinion  of  the  deacon,  or  to 
be  even  tolerated  within  his    gates. 
It  is  possible  that  this  rigid  law  was 
slightly  relaxed  during  the  Saturday 
evening  after  sunset ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, if  there  was   any,    was   but   a 
shade.      It  was  the  old  school  of 'ob- 
servances as  well  as  of  theology  to 
which  Deacon  Tarbox  belonged,  and 
had  belonged  from  his  youth  up,  and 
in  which  he  would  continue  to  his 
death,    should   that   be    a    thousand 
years  hence. 

The  first  occasion,  however,  on 
which  Jeff  was  admitted  to  the  dea- 
con's hospitality,  was  a  week-day  one, 
only  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  was  quite  settled  in  his 
new  home ;  being  a  dinner,  to  which 
he  was  invited  by  Aunt  Helen  so 
very  pressingly  that  he  could  not 
well  refuse.  He  must  stay,  really, 
said  the  good  old  lady;  she  did  not 
see  Greyford  faces  every  day,  and  his 
mother  was  her  father's  second  cousin. 

In  the  matter  of  kinship,  the 
Yankees  are  almost  as  tenacious  as 


the  Scotch ;  and  those  of  the  country 
towns  especially.  It  belonged  to  the 
quiet  and  steadfast  character  of  Aunt 
Helen  to  preserve  this  sentiment, 
even  after  her  many  years'  residence 
in  the  busy  city ;  and  Jeff  responded 
to  it  with  the  vivacious  pleasure  of  a 
youth  who  finds  unexpected  friends. 
However,  the  chief  reason  for  record- 
ing this  first  dinner  was  not  so  much 
its  being  a  demonstration  of  natural 
affection,  as  the  fact  that  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  chronicle  one  of  Dea- 
con Tarbox's  characteristic  sayings. 
If  the  occasion  had  been  Sunday,  or 
Saturday  evening  either,  he  would 
have  bitten  his  own  head  off  before 
he  would  have  said  it ;  besides  that 
the  subject  matter  would  have  been 
absent.  They  had  a  roast  pig  for 
dinner  on  the  day  in  question,  succu- 
lent and  toothsome  enough  to  have  in- 
spired the  famous  treatise  of  Charles 
Lamb  on  the  subject,  and  which 
pleased  well  the  healthy  young  appe- 
tites of  Miss  Nettie  and  Master  Jeff. 
The  jroung  gentleman,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  in  warm 
terms,  and  asked  Aunt  Helen  how 
she  could  possibly  contrive  to  pro- 
duce such  a  marvellous  triumph  of 
the  culinary  art.  Before  the  old  lady 
could  say  whatever  she  meant  to  say, 
her  quaint  old  husband  answered  for 
her,  with  his  very  driest  manner,  in 
his  most  precise  and  slow  utterance, 
with  an  extra  portion  of  solemnity 
about  his  prim,  thin  lips,  arid  with  a 
funny,  formal  bow  across  the  table  to 
his  spouse  :  — 

"I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Fleming. 
She  always  gets  into  the  oven  along 
with  the  roast."  . 

Of  course  when  the  winter  came 
down  the  broad  Connecticut  Kiver 
Valley  all  the  way  from  Canada,  ice 
followed,  and  smoothed  out  all  his 
footsteps  upon  lake  and  stream. 
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Jeff  and  his  three  friends,  being  at 
that  happy  age  when  the  puzzle  of 
life  is  how  to  expend  the  surplus  of 
it,  hastened  to  overhaul  their  skating 
tackle,  and  to  use  whatever  spare 
hours  they  could  command,  in  stay- 
ing out  in  the  cold  and  scratching 
about  on  the  ice.  As  the  march  of 
mind  had  not  omitted  Greyford,  so 
Nettie  had  learned  to  skate;  and 
Jeff  and  she  had  some  very  nice 
excursions  on  the  broad  and  glassy 
surface  of  the  Connecticut,  during 
a  "cold  snap"  of  a  week  or  two, 
before  snow  came.  Sometimes  the 
four  young  men  went  together; 
and  once  or  twice  a  party  of  eight 
was  organized,  each  escorting  his 
steel-shod  damsel.  All  this  mirtn 
and  jollity,  however,  and  other  agree- 
able things  too,  .were  brought  to  a 
sudden  close,  by  no  less  an  event  than 
the  loss  —  or  at  least  the  irreparable 
injury —  of  a  tall  or  stove-pipe  hat, 
and  the  consequences  thereof,  which 
befell  as  here  followeth. 

One  blowing  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  the  early  closing  movement 
had  enabled  Jeff  to  take  an  extra 
number  of  hours'  skating,  as  if  to 
get  himself  well  stiffened  up  about 
the  legs  for  Sunday,  Nettie  and  he 
went  down  to  the  river  as  usual  to 
skate.  They  got  safely  out  upon  the 
ice,  fastened  on  their  skates,  and 
went  careering  about  up  and  down 
before  the  docks  and  all  along  the 
city  front.  As  the  afternoon  ad- 
vanced, and  it  drew  towards  evening, 
the  dull,  gray  clouds  seemed  to  thick- 
en ;  the  north-wester,  which  had 
been  raving  along'  the  river  all  the 
afternoon,  whisking  into  small  drifts 
and  winrows  a  little  dry  snow  that 
had  fallen  within  a  day  or  two,  seemed 
to  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  in- 
stead of  lulling  as  sunset  approached; 
and  whistled  and  whewed  along  out 


from  under  the  heavy,  lumbering 
mass  of  the  "Great  Bridge"  with 
such  a  vengeance  that  it  really  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  pluck  as  well 
as  muscle  to  make  head  against  it. 

Nettie  and  Jeff  had  more  than 
once  made  their  way  defiantly  up  to 
the  bridge,  in  the  very  teeth  of  old 
Boreas  (was  he  north-west  ?),  and 
then,  turning,  had  spread  out  their 
arms  like  sails,  and  glided  victorious- 
ly forth,  literally  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  far  away  to  the  south  ; 
standing  perfectly  still,  and  borne 
over  the  smooth  ice  as  swiftly  and 
steadily  as  two  great  birds  in  the  air. 

What  it  was  that  made  Jeff  Flem- 
ing wear  a  tall  hat  out  into  that  fro- 
zen hurricane,  it  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture. Why,  indeed,  he  wore  one  at 
any  time,  or  why  any  human  being 
should  do  so,  unless  compelled  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  as 
Chinese  felons  go  about  with  a  thick 
plank  round  their  necks,  I  for  my 
part  cannot  imagine.  If  the  young 
man  had  known  —  but  how  fortunate 
for  people  who  write  about  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion do  not  know  1  At  any  rate,  Jeff 
usually  wore  a  tall  hat,  and  with 
masculine  obstinacy  he  wore  it  now. 
By  means  of  the  most  energetic 
jerks  he  had  seated  it  so  firmly  on 
his  head  that  it  might  well  have  been 
believed  capable  of  removal  only 
"  with  it,  or  on  it,"  like  a  good  Spar- 
tan and  his  shield.  But  there  is,  as 
some  philosopher  has  profoundly  ob- 
served, an  "  innate  depravity  of  in- 
animate matter."  This,  probably, 
imperceptibly  loosened  the  hat.  The 
really  tremendous  cold,  in  spite  of 
Jeff's  young  blood  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise, had,  moreover,  begun  to  drive  the 
feeling  out  of  his  forehead,  and  to 
substitute  the  cold  numb  band  next 
the  hat-rim;  which  the  votaries  of 
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the  abominable  thing  know  all  about, 
and  which  prevented  him  from  know- 
ing that  it  was  becoming  loose.  Per- 
haps, too,  for  there  are  absolutely  no 
exceptions,  we  are  told,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  great  natural  laws,  the 
cold  was  contracting  his  head  a  little 
—  who  knows  ?  At  any  rate,  just  as 
they  swept  swiftly  down  to  the  end 
of  one  of  their  long,  southwardly 
trips,  and  whirled  round  to  fight 
their  way  back  again  against  the 
vengeful  north-wester,  off  went  Jeff's 
hat,  and  bowled  away  down  the  river, 
skipping  along  and  turning  this  way 
and  that  as  if  it  were  alive  and  look- 
ing round  with  one  great  empty  eye 
to  see  if  anybody  were  coining  after 
it.  Jeff  flung  up  one  hand  as  quick 
as  lightning,  but  too  late.  Prompt 
in  deciding,  and  not  able  to  afford  to 
lose  a  nice  new  hat,  he  merely  cried 
out  to  Nettie,  "  t>on't  wait  — Til 
catch  up  ! "  and  sprang  forth  after 
the  fugitive. 

Nettie  stood  laughing  a  moment, 
to  see  the  fun,  but  it  was  too  cold  to 
stand.  Turning  about,  she  struck 
out  with  lon^,  resolute  strokes,  for  the 
bridge,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  out 
of  sight  round  a  low  woody  point. 

Twice  or  thrice  Jeff  all  but  caught 
his  fleeing  head:gear ;  and  once,  as  it 
lodged  for  a  moment  in  a  light  snow- 
wreath,  he  even  stooped  to  lay  hands 
on  it.  But  —  as  he  afterwards  said 
in  describing  the  experience  —  it 
"laughed  right  in  his  face,  and  hopped 
off  again."  It  bounded  and  rolled, 
shooting  across  broad  glassy  spaces, 
vaulting  with  diabolic  nimbleness 
over  any  little  impediment,  until  the 
enraged  proprietor  almost  thought  he 
could  see  an  imp  riding  inside  of  it, 
and  making  impertinent  gestures 
backward  at  him  over  the  rim.  His 
ears  quickly  began  to  tingle,  and 
then  to  lose  their  feeling,  and  he  had 


to  rub  them  furiously  more  than  once. 
Even  the  very  top  of  his  head,  through 
all  his  thick  hair,  began  to  feel  the 
sharp  bites  of  the  relentless  icy  wind. 
Angrier  than  ever,  he  gathered  his 
strength,  filled  his  lungs  full,  set 
his  teeth,  and,  though  he  was  already 
flying  along  under  the  double  impulse 
of  legs  and  tempest  at  a  rate  that  a 
locomotive  could  hardly  have  matched, 
he  darted  forward  for  one  final  spurt — 
And  with  barely  time  for  a  cry,  he 
flew  with  a  monstrous  plunge  away 
down  into  the  deep,  dark  blue  waters 
of  Connecticut  River,  rushing,  with 
the  tremendous  momentum  of  his 
speed,  twenty  feet  beyond  the  fur- 
thest edge  of  the  thinning  transpar- 
ent black  ice,  that  he  had  seen  for 
the  merest  instant  beneath  his  feet, 
infinitely  too  late  for  even  an  effort  to 
save  himself,  and  hardly  long  enough, 
so.  lightning-quick  was  the  motion,  to 
know  that  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

WHILE  Jeff  is  paddling  about  in 
the  water,  let  us  make  a  few  calm 
observations.  We  ^^  better  situated 
for  that  purpose  than  he,  although  he 
may  .have  the  advantage  of  us  in 
point  of  coolness.  What  he  soused 
into  was  not  what  is  called  an  "  air- 
hole ; "  it  was  a  broad  strip  of  open 
water,  stretching  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  river,  just  at  a  turn  in 
the  channel,  and  where  a  sort  of  rip- 
ple caused  by  some  bar  or  obstruction 
at  the  bottom  had  thus  far  resisted 
all  the  powers  of  Jack  Frost.  If  this 
hat-chase,  of  his  had  been  foreseen, 
any  of  his  Hartford-bred  friends 
would  have  cautioned  him  about  this 
bend  in  the  river.  If  it  had  not  been 
half-dark,  and  if  he  had  not  been  so 
vexed  acd  eager  about  his  hat,  or  if 
he  could  possibly  have  imagined  the 
existence  of  any  such  hole  —  in  short, 
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if  for  any  reason  whatever  Jeff  had 
not  done  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
done.  But  he  did ;  and  there  he  is, 
at  last,  scrabbling  and  slopping  in 
that  mush  of  ice  and  water  that  is 
working  and  rustling  along  the  edge 
of  the  river  in  the  very  innermost 
elbow  of  the  bend.  Instantaneous  as 
his  plunge  had  been,  and  amazing  as 
it  was,  Jeff  was  too  practised  a  swim- 
mer not  to  shut  his  mouth  tight  as  he 
went  under;  and  he  was  too  ready 
and  too  strong  to  be  either  terrified 
or  paralyzed  in  mind  or  body,  as  a 
feebler  person  or  a  less  experienced 
aquatic  would  have  been.  So,  with- 
out trying  to  free  himself  from  either 
skates  or  overcoat,  he  half  instinc- 
tively felt  the  truth,  that  in  that 
freezing  water  no  man  could  live  more 
than  minutes  ;  and  that  if  he  got  out 
at  all,  it  must  be  at  once.  No  man 
who  has  not  passed  through  some 
such  peril  understands  what  efforts 
can  be  condensed  into  seconds,  where 
the  jaws .  of  death  are  even  closing 
over  him.  But  the  usefulness  of  many 
a  long  run  on  land  and  many  a  long 
swim  in  the  sea  now  showed  itself. 
Even  if  years  of  life  had  been 
drained  in  that  awful  struggle  of 
two  minutes,  the  victory  was  cheap. 
Despite  the  skates  (it  seemed  as  if 
his  feet  weighed  a  thousand  pounds)  ; 
despite  the  weight  of  his  heavy  water- 
soaked  clothing,  he  got  his  face  above 
water,  at  one  look  saw  the  shore,  and 
went  rushing  for  it  with  desperate 
leaps,  throwing  himself  along  edge- 
ways, shoulder  first,  not  able  to  surge 
his  body  above  the  water  to  the  waist, 
as  he  had  often  done  in  the  summer 
waters  of  the  Sound,  but  yet  deci- 
sively mastering  the  cold,  cruel,  lap- 
ping flood.  He  struck  wet  clay,  both 
with  knee  and  hand,  just  as  breath 
.  and  strength  began  to  fail  together. 
No  human  being  can  put  forth  his 


very  uttermost  of  strength  or  motion 
except  for  just  so  long  as  he  can  hold 
his  breath.  Eagerly  enough  he  scram- 
bled and  slopped  his  way  out,  clutch- 
ing ice,  mud,  leaves,  sticks,  whatever 
lay  along  that  soiled  and  dreary  mar- 
gin. His  laden  feet  sank  and  stuck 
in  mire ;  he  was  bedaubed  with  the 
blue-gray  clay  from  head  to  foot ;  but 
he  had  escaped  the  deadly  river ! 

However,  it  was  only  to  encounter 
a  second  foe  no  less  deadly.  Prompt 
and  ready  as  ever,  he  forced  his  way 
up  the  frozen  slope  of  the  steep  bank  ; 
sat  down  instantly,  while  his  hands 
should  retain  some  life,  and  tried  his 
skate-straps.  He  could  not  bring  his 
numbing  fingers  to  bear.  He  took 
out  his  pocket-knife,  opened  it  with 
his  teeth,  and  cut  the  straps.  Already, 
since  he  came  out  of  the  water,  the 
skates  had  frozen  tight  to  his  feet, 
and  he  only  knocked  them  off  with 
a  desperate  kick.  Then  the  idea 
came  into  his  mind  that  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  thing  for  him  to  freeze 
to  death,  there  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  river,  though  within  plain  sight 
of  thousands  of  the  city's  twinkling 
lights.  And  —  as  it  always  will  be 
with  some  minds  —  he  thought  of  it 
as  at  once  horrible  and  absurd ;  and 
he  smiled,  though  his  teeth  were  chat- 
tering fearfully. 

"I've  no  hat,  either!"  he  said  to 
himself.  But  he  did  not  sit  still  for 
all  this,  by  any  means.  It  was  all  in 
his  mind  in  a  flash.  ...  As  he  threw  off 
his  skates,  he  sprang  iip,  his  over- 
coat crackling  ^aiid  stiff  already; 
picked  the  skates  up,  thrust  one  into 
either  coat  pocket,  and  turning  north- 
ward up  the  river,  set  out  on  a  full 
run.  But  as  the  wind  met  him,  it 
seemed  to  craunch  his  face  and  his 
head  too,  all  over,  all  at  once,  with 
something  that,  as  he  thought,  felt 
more  like  red-hot  iron  than  arctic 
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cold.-  It  was  again  a  question  of 
minutes ;  perhaps  Jeff  was  in  no  less 
danger  tban  he  had  been  when  under 
water.  But  he  stopped  short,  tore 
off  the  coat,  drew  it  together  over  his 
head,  leaving  just  room  for  one  eye 
to  peep  out,  and  once  more  struck 
into  a  vigorous  run.  It  was  useless 
to  consider  whether  he  could  get 
home.  He  must  run,  until  he  could  run 
no  more,  unless  he  reached  help  be- 
fore his  running  was  exhausted. 

He  had  gone  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  sheltered  somewhat  for  part 
of  the  way  by  a  thin  growth  of  wil- 
lows, and,  fortunately,  finding  but  few 
fences  to  climb  over,  when,  as  he 
ranged  up  opposite  the  great  Arms 
Factory,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
not  running  enough  left  in  him  to  get 
up  opposite  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
so  on  to  his  rooms.  There  were  no 
houses  in  sight  on  his  side  of  the 
river;  for  all  the  land  is  meadow, 
flooded  deep  in  the  high  spring 
freshets;  nor  any  road,  nor  living 
thing. 

"  There's  just  one  thing  to  do,"  re- 
flected Jeff.  "  I'll  cross  here  and  make 
straight  for  Aunt  Helen's." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  He 
turned  short,  ran  down  the  bank, 
here  sloping  and  sandy,  hurried  out 
upon  the  river,  not  without  a  sort  of 
horror  of  it,  crossed  over,  climbed  the 
dyke,  made  his  way  up  the  first  cross- 
street,  and  after  asking  the  road  of 
half  a  dozen  different  citizens,  all  of 
them  scared  enough,  to  be  accosted  by 
an  apparently  headless  apparition, 
like  a  pedestrian  Brom  Bones,  and 
all  icy  and  crackling  as  it  hurried 
along,  he  rang  furiously  at  the  door 
of  Deacon  Tarbox's  snug  mansion. 

The  deacon  himself  opened  it. 

"  Please  let  me  in  ! "  said  poor 
Jeff,  not  very  ready  with  his  etiquette 
at  the  moment. 


"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the 
startled  deacon,  —  not  so  brave  in 
mere  physical  matters  as  in  those  of 
conscience.  But  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom to  refuse  charity  at  that  house, 
though  it  was  not  the  custom  to  ad- 
minister it  at  the  principal  entrance. 
"Who  are  you  ?  Go  round  to  the 
back-door."  And  partly  irritated  at 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  pre- 
sumptuousness  of  the  applicant,  and 
a  little  dismayed  withal  by  the  un- 
couthness  of  this  goblin,  with  its  one 
eye  peeping  out  through  the  opening 
of  the  coat,  he  drove  the  door  to  with 
a  most  peremptory  and  undeacon-like 
slam. 

Half  dead  as  he  was,  Jeff  laughed 
within  himself  as  he  dragged  him- 
self round  the  corner  of  the  house  — 
for,  as  is  natural,  having  now  reached 
succor,  the  effect  of  the  tremendous 
strain  which  his  frame  had  under- 
gone began  to  come  down  upon  him 
with  a  suddenness  that  he  did  not  at 
all  understand.  He  reached  the  back- 
door, however,  just  as  the  deacon 
opened  it  with  a  rather  stern  — 
"  This  is  the  proper  door  for  "  — 
He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  As 
he  opened  the  door,  a  tall  figure 
swayed  gently  over  against  it,  then 
toppled  over  against  him,  and  slid 
down  to  .the  floor,  crackling  some 
what,  in  a  heap. 

"  Dead  drunk  !  "  muttered  the  dea- 
con to  himself,  with  disgust  and  hor- 
ror; and  his  first  thought  was  to  bun- 
dle the  beggar-man  out  upon  the  steps 
and  shut  the  door.  Then  the  deacon 
bethought  him  of  the  fearful  cold  of 
the  weather;  he  had  kept  a  daily 
thermometrical  and  meteorological 
record  for  fifty  years  in  that  very 
house;  and  considering  that  a  few 
seconds  more  or  less  was  nothing  to 
the  victim  of  King  Alcohol,  he  stepped 
to  a  window  close  by,  just  outside  of  j 
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which  hung  his  record  thermometer, 
and  inspected  it  through  the  glass. 

"  Whew  !  "  whistled  the  old  dea- 
con to  himself, —  "  fifteen  degrees  be- 
low !  He  wouldn't  last  long  out 
there ! " 

And  setting  down  his  lamp,  with 
reluctant  hands,  and  a  face  puckered 
into  lines  of  contemptuous  abhor- 
rence enough  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred ordinary  deacons,  Deacon  Tar- 
box  bent  over  the  person  on  the  floor, 
and  essayed  to  draw  the  coat  from 
his  face.  The  first  time  he  let  go  in 
astonishment. 

"  Why,  it's  frozen  as  stiff  as  an 
oak  plank  ! " 

A  second  stouter  pull  uncovered 
the  face. 

"  Helen,  here  !  Here,  this  minute  ! 
Lord-a-massy  on  us  !  It's  Jeff  Flern- 

ing!" 

CHAPTER  XII. 

IT  is  needless  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions of  Aunt  Helen,  or  of  Nettie, 
who,  after  delaying  a  few  minutes  at 
the  river,  had  sensibly. come  home  by 
herself,  rather  than  wait,  or  speculate 
longer  on  the  strange  delay  of  her 
escort.  The  emotions  of  Yankee 
women  do  not  make  them  useless; 
and  first  of  all,  they  set  sharply  to 
work,  with  the  aid  of  the  deacon,  to 
take  care  of  their  strangely  costumed 
visitor.  Amongst  them,  they  hoisted 
the  young  man  upon  a  lounge  which 
they  set  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
stripping  off  his  outer  garments,  and 
packing  him  with  hot  blankets,  he 
soon  recovered  his  senses  and  told  his 
story. 

"  We  should  be  very  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  for  sparing  your  life," 
said  the  deacon  solemnly. 

"  No  doubt,"  assented  Jeff;  and, 
as  the  deacon  turned  to  say  some- 
thing to  Aunt  Helen,  he  added  un- 
der his  breath  to  Nettie,  — 


"  And  for  letting  me  get  into  dan- 
ger, too ;  oughtn't  I  ?  " 

«  Hush !  "  said  Nettie.  What  else 
could  she  say  ? 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  soft  hat,"  con- 
tinued Jeff.  "  A  tall  hat  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare." 

"  Still,"  remarked  Deacon  Tarbox, 
"  I  have  hitherto  found  mine  safe 
enough  on  dry  land." 

"Deacon,"  said  Jeff,  "  go  a-skating 
with  us  next  Saturday  afternoon,  will 
you?" 

The  Deacon  smiled  at  the  young 
joker;  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing. 

"  Well,"  observed  Jeff  after  a  lit- 
tle, "  I  Relieve  I'm  all  right,  auntie. 
I'm  sorry  to  have  made  you  so  much 
trouble,  and  slopped  up  your  nice 
clean  kitchen  so.'7 

"  Don't  say  a  single  word  about  it," 
interrupted  the  good  old  lady. 

"  Well,  auntie,  I'll  do  as  much  for 
you  some  time,  then.  I  guess  I'll  go 
up  street  now,  at  any  rate."  And  he 
essayed  to  rise,  but  sank  back,  look- 
ing up  at  Aunt  Helen  with  a  face  of 
such  queer  astonishment  that  sho 
laughed. 

"  You'll  go  straight  to  bed  —  that's 
what  you'll  do,"  said  she,  with  decis- 
ion; u  and  lie  there  all  day  to-mor- 
row, if  necessary,  too.  Nettie,  come 
and  help  me  get  the  south  chamber 
ready." 

In  truth,  the  young  man's  strength 
seemed  to  have  dissolved  away  as  if 
it  had  melted  with  the  ice  on  his 
clothes.  His  hand  would  hardly 
close  on  the  back  of  the  lounge,  as  he 
tried  to  help  himself  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  spine ; 
his  legs  he  could  hardly  move  at  all. 
And  as  besides  he  began  now  to  feel 
intolerably  sleepy,  he  was  quite  una- 
ble to  oppose  the  purpose  of  his  hosts, 
even  if  it  had  been  less  obviously  ne- 
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cessary  than  it  was.  So  they  got  out 
the  old-fashioned  warming-pan,  and 
inspired  with  genial  warmth  the  cool 
depths  of  the  great  old-fashioned  bed 
in  the  guest-chamber;  made  a  nice 
little  fire  in, the  stove  ;  and  then  de- 
puted the  deacon  to  act  as  his  "  grim 
chamberlain,"  and  see  the  patient 
safe  under  the  bed-clothes.  Even 
with  the  deacon's  aid,  it  was  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  effort  that 
Jeff  crawled  up  stairs,  undressed 
himself,  and  got  into  bed. 

Pew  people  know,  when  they  stop 
at  any  place,  how  long  they  are  to 
stay.  Jeff  called  at  Aunt  Helen's  to 
get  dried  and  warmed,  as  the  great 
and  good  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  went  to 
Sir  Thomas  Abney's  for  a  visit.  He 
did  not,  like  the  famous  divine,  stay 
all  his  life,  and  at  last  die  in  these 
casual  quarters,  but  he  staid  all  night, 
and  then  staid  ten  weeks ;  and  he 
came  near  enough  to  dying,  besides. 
Before  morning  he  was  taken  with 
very  sharp  pains  in  his  chest,  —  in- 
deed, h'e  waked  up  all  of  a  sudden  to- 
wards daylight  with  a  howl  evoked 
by  the  first  of  them,  and  that  evoked 
besides  a  couple  of  extraordinary  old 
ghosts  in  white  to  his  bedside  in  a 
twinkling  —  to  wit,  the  deacon  and 
Mrs.  Tarbox.  There  was  no  help  for 
it,  however ;  the  old  lady,  an  experi- 
enced nurse,  said  it  was  —  to  use  her 
orthoepy — peeripanewmony.  She  was 
right  in  the  diagnosis,  too,  though 
obsolescent  as  to  nomenclature.  Af- 
ter a  pretty  tough  siege  with  flannels 
dipped  in  hot  water,  the  doctor  came, 
and  on  examining  the  patient  and 
hearing  the  story,  looked  solemn, 
prescribed,  and,  after  getting  down 
stairs,  questioned  Aunt  Helen  closely 
about  any  family  tendencies  to  lung 
disease.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
cases,  it  appeared,  within  a  genera- 


tion or  two.  "Then,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  we  must  be  all  the  more  care- 
ful ;  that's  all.  One  thing  is  in  his 
favor,  —  he  has  plenty  -of  strength, 
and,  I  judge,  perfectly  clean  health. 
So  no  need  to  be  frightened  at  pres- 
ent, though  he's  a  pretty  sick  man." 

You  see,  the  doctor  knew  Aunt 
Helen.  Doctors  will  talk  pretty  plain- 
ly to  people  that  they  know  are  safe ; 
none  are  more  close-mouthed,  how- 
ever, to  fools. 

Well,  Jeff  had  a  long  fight  with 
the  cruel  enemy  that  had  seized  him. 
As  often  happens  where  people  have 
never  been  ill,  disease  seemed  to  take 
his  physical  frame  by  surprise,  and  to 
master  it  and  ravage  it  before  it  could 
organize  its  defence,  like  a  horde  of 
barbarians  swooping  down  without 
notice  upon  a  wealthy  and  peaceful 
land.  When  once,  however,  the  as- 
sault was  exhausted,  though  it  left 
him  for  the  time  being  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  himself,  his  recovery  was 
steady  and  natural.  All  the  time  he 
was  incessantly  nursed  and  petted  by 
the  deacon  and '*'  the  two  women. 
Their  care,  the  doctor  said,  certainly 
shortened  his  "imprisonment  a  fort- 
night ;  and  he  jocosely  threatened  to 
collect  of  them  a  suitable  .addition  to 
his  fees.  Throughout  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  there  was  nothing  for. 
them  to  do  except  to  be  strict  in  fol- 
lowing the  doctor's  directions,  and  to 
wait.  But  when  the  danger  and  the 
pain  were  over,  and  the  time  came 
when  only  weakness  was  left,  and  'the 
sick  man  could  begin  by  tiny  grada- 
tions to  resume  something  of  the  en- 
joying part  of  life,  though  at  first 
with  a  passiveness  much  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  an  infant,  then 
came  the  empire  of  the  women.  Ex- 
cept the  transactions  of  a  mother  over 
her  child,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
proud  authority,  and  immense  sense 
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of  fulfilling  a  destiny,  which  a  woman 
displays  in  tending  a  sick  person,  — 
more  especially  if  it  is  a  favorite  and 
a  man.  Why  not?  As  the  stoical 
stock-broker  observed  on  hearing  the 
roar  of  the  lions,  "  Let  ?em  roar,  for 
that's  their  biz."  Nor  was  the  dea- 
con a  whit  behindhand,  according  to 
his  lights.  To  be  sure,  he  would  have 
made  a  very  poor  fist  at  displaying 
the  occasional  bouquets  of  hot-house 
flowers  with  which  Nettie  used  now 
and  then  to  beautify  the  room ;  and 
as  he  was  one  of  those  opprobriums 
of  the  late  Lowell  Mason,  who  can't 
sing,  nor  learn  to  sing,  any  more 
than  a  three-cornered  file  working 
across  a  handsaw,  so  he  would  have 
made  wild  work  with  Nettie's  ever 
ready  songs.  Nor  could  he  compound 
the  magical  confections  of  every  kind, 
wherewith  dear  old  Aunt  Helen  used 
to  gratify  his  appetite,  that  grew 
more  and  more  ravenous  as  he  gath- 
ered strength,  the  old  lady  sitting  by 
in  the  extremest  happiness  while  he 
demolished  in  five  minutes  some  deli- 
cacy whose  harmless  and  nourishing 
yet  flavorsome  quality  had  occupied 
her,  more  or  less,  very  likely,  for  half 
a  day. 

But  tne  deacon  could  talk,  and  he 
could  read  aloud ;  and,  when  Jeff 
gathered  strength  enough,  he  used  to 
take  his  turn  in  these  employments 
with  the  ladies ;  and  the  kind  old  soul 
was  just  as  happy  in  it  as  they  were. 

"  You  are  three  angels,  you  three," 
said  Jeff  one  day,  as  they  all  stood  at 
his  bedside.  "  I  didn't  know  there 
were  any  such  people  in  the  world." 
And  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  j  for 
when  one  is  so  very  weak,  one  cries 
very  easily.  However,  Jeff  laughed 
too,  though  rather  feebly,  and  fin- 
ished his  extravaganza,  "  When  you 
three  get  to  heaven,  you  won't  know 
the  difference,  for  you  can't  be  a  bit 


better  than  you  are  now,  and  you 
won't  find  you're  a  bit  better  thought 
of.  Angels  are  plenty  there ;  stay 
here,  where  you  are  needed." 

As  for  the  choice  of  reading,  Nettie 
brought  mild  new  novels  from  the 
Young  Men's  Institute  Library.  She 
got  pretty  much  whatever  she  wanted 
from  kindhearted  Mr.  Boltwood,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sick  man,  who  was 
one  of  his  constituents,  and  a  favor- 
ite, —  as  he  was,  in  fact,  with  every- 
body who  knew  him.  Aunt  Helen 
used  to  listen  a  while,  sometimes,  to 
these  wonderful  productions  ;  but  her 
sound  sense  and  practical  piety  were 
usually  unable  to  bear  the  unnatural 
atmosphere  very  long.  She  would 
shake  her  head,  and  rise  and  depart, 
saying,  that,  for  her  part,  she  thought 
that  there  must  be  a  special  provi- 
dence for  young  folks  nowadays,  to 
preserve  them  through  all  the  non- 
sense they  read.  Her  selections  were 
different ;  she  often  chose  some  book 
of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land  or  the 
East ;  such  as  Warren's  "  Recovery 
of  Jerusalem,"  which,  in  spite  of  its 
dry  method  and  confused  arrange- 
ment, she  read  —  as  it  deserves  — 
with  close  attention  and  great  delight, 
from  titlepage  to  finis.  The  story 
of  the  wonderful  Moabite  stone,  too, 
enchanted  her,  Jeff  insisted,  exactly 
as  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  or  the  "  Arabi- 
an Nights  "  does  a  small  boy.  So  did 
Eawlinson's  "Five  Great  Monarch- 
ies," and  any  other  books  she  could  get 
hold  of,  of  the  class  which  may  be 
called  unintentional  illustrations  of 
Scripture.  And,  indeed,  they  are 
the  best  supports  and  the  best  com- 
mentaries on  that  wonderful  book, 
the  unitary  and  symmetrical  heart- 
growth  and  chronicle  of  sixteen  hun-  . 
dred  years  of  the  existence  of  man, 
and  of  God's  words  and  works  through 
him.  The  deacon,  again,  chose  an 
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entirely  different  department;  and, 
by  the  way,  Jeff  showed  his  natural 
tact  —  unless  it  was  merely  the  lan- 
guid passiveness  of  an  invalid  —  in 
allowing  his  three  angels  to  choose 
their  own  respective  fields  wherein  to 
expatiate.  The  deacon  always  read 
him,  firstly,  the  daily  paper,  —  one 
New  York  one  and  one  Hartford  one, 
—  and  many  a  shrewd  and  dry  com- 
ment did  he  make  upon  the  chroni- 
cles of  events,  and  then  upon  the  use 
which  the  editors,  those  prophets  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  made  of  them 
in  the  editorial  columns.  When  this 
was  not  enough,  —  to  tell  the  truth  it 
usually  was,  —  the  good  old  man  used 
to  confer  upon  Jeff  his  greatest  lit- 
erary favor.  That  is  to  say,  he  would 
read  to  him  his  own  daily  portion, 
which  he  always  took  in  course,  of  the 
"  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments," by  that  great  and  sound 
divine,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry. 
Of  this  monumental  work,  the  worthy 
deacon  possessed  a  noble  copy  of  the 
London  edition  of  1761,  in  five  vol- 
umes folio.  In  this  instructive  com- 
mentary, the  deacon  was  accustomed 
to  read  a  suitable  portion  every  even- 
ing before  family  prayers,  sometimes 
to  himself,  and,  occasionally,  when  he 
lighted  upon  some  striking  passage, 
aloud,  for  the  good  of  whomsoever  it 
might  concern.  No  wonder  the  dea- 
con loved  it,  and  had  already  read  it 
through  in  course  three  times,  being 
now  well  advanced  in  the  fourth ;  for, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  say  with 
devout  thankfulness,  it  was,  under 
God,  due  to  the  weighty  reasonings 
and  powerful  applications  of  that  book, 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  brought 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  lost  state, 
and  ultimately  to  a  trembling  hope 
that  he  had  laid  fast  hold  upon  eter- 
nal life.  It  used  to  put  Jeff  asleep. 
Nothing  has  thus  far  been  said  of 


two  concernments  wherewith  it  might 
seem  that  Jeff  should  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  during  this  illness  of  his  ; 
namely,  his  own  family,  and  Jane 
Burgess.  Reason  enough  :  Jeff  had 
no  family;  and  it  was  this  solitary 
position  of  his  in  the  world  which 
caused  the  simple,  hearty,  genuine, 
old-fashioned  New  England  kindness 
of  Deacon  Tarbox's  family  to  make 
all  the  more  impression  upon  him. 
Both  his  parents  had  died  long  ago  ; 
he  had  indeed  been  brought  up  in 
great  measure  by  some  excellent 
people,  who  had  been  friends  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  who 
treated  him  with  helpful  kindness, 
and  shrewdly  managed  his  little  in- 
heritance. But  they  were  not  letter- 
writing  persons  ;  and,  in  fact,  neither 
were  Deacon  nor  Mrs.  Tarbox.  The 
news  of  Jeff's  illness  went  to  Grey- 
ford  in  Nettie's  letters  to  her  father, 
therefore  but,  as  the  young  man  was 
in  the  best  possible  hands,  neither 
letters  nor  visits  were  made  necessary, 
and  none  came.  As  for  Jane  Bur- 
gess, she  was  also  far  less  of  a  letter- 
writer  than  Nettie  or  Rachel.  Be- 
sides, she  was  enveloped  —  as  all  of 
us  are  in  this  world  —  in  webs  of 
circumstance;  things  had  been  hap- 
pening to  her  in  Boston,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  next  forthcoming  number  of 
"  OLD  AND  NEW." 

After  Jeff  Fleming  had  removed  to 
his  own  room  at  the  Dove-cot  again, 
had  resumed  his  usual  employment  at 
the  store,  and  was  rapidly  laying  hold 
once  more  upon  all  the  avocations  of 
his  busy  life,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  still  feel  far  more  as  if  Dea- 
con Tarbox's  house  was  his  home, 
than  as  if  he  was  a  stranger  there  ;  so 
he  was  at  the  house  even  more  fre- 
quently than  before  his  illness,  with 
or  without  any  excuse. 
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One  pleasant  evening,  when  the 
Deacon  and  his  wife  had  gone  out  to 
an  evening  meeting  at  the  South 
Church,  Jeff  and  Nettie  sat  chatting 
alone  in  the  "keeping-room." 

"Nettie,"  said  Jeff,  "I  always 
used  to  be  afraid  of  you.  I  thought 
you  were  a  sharp-tempered  girl,  and 
you  certainly  used  to  snap  like  a  pea 
in  a  hot  skillet  sometimes.  Have 
you  grown  quiet?  I  don't  inquire 
whether  you  have  grown  sweet-tem- 
pered, for  I  have  found  out  that  you 
always  were  that." 

"I  think  I  have  grown  quiet," 
said  Nettie,  blushing.  "Hove  Aunt 
Helen  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  make 
anybody  quiet,  and  good  too,  to  live 
with  her.  But  I  am  able  to  snap,  as 
you  call  it,  on  occasion." 

"No,  please.  At  least,  Nettie,  I 
don't  mean  to  give  you  any  occasion 
to  snap  me.  I  like  you  ever  so  much 
better  as  you  are.  It  is  like  finding 
a  sweet  heart  inside  of — no;  nobody 
can  fancy  you  with  a  rough  outside." 

"Nor  a  sweetheart,  either,"  said 
Nettie,  twisting  his  words. 

Jeff  answered,  this  time  with  some- 
thing very  much  like  a  blush  on  his 
part,  — 

"  It  would  not  be  right  to  fancy 
you  a  sweetheart,  Nettie.  Nothing 
less  respectful  than  a  strong  love  and 
a  deep  longing  should  be  offered  to 
you  ;  a  fancy  for  you  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence. You  are  too  good." 

"Well,  Jeff,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  "  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
say  all  the  pretty  things.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  so  many  compliments  ; 
and  you  shall  have  one  for  yourself. 
Aunt  Helen  was  saying  to-day  that 
she  never  in  her  life  saw  a  man  be- 
fore that  was  perfectly  good-natured 
and  patient  in  sickness.  So  that  you 
are  angel  number  four,  you  see." 
"  Ah,  Nettie  !  "  he  said,  with  a  good 


deal  of  emotion,  "unless  you  have 
lived  all  your  life  with  strangers,  you 
don't  know  how  such  good  deeds  as 
yours  and  Aunt  Helen's  make  a  per- 
son good.  I  imagine  you  people 
would  make  Judas  Iscariot  into  the 
best  creature  in  the  world.  I  couldn't 
have  been  cross  with  you  or  her  by 
me,  any  more  than  water  could  freeze 
in  the  fire.  It  wasn't  I  that  was 
sweet-tempered ;  it  was  you." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  allow  any  thing 
at  all  for  uncle  ?  "  said  Nettie,  who, 
so  differently  from  most  handsome 
young  women,  heartily  liked  to  be 
praised,  and  was  no  more  inclined  to 
resent  Jeff's  pretty  speeches  than  a 
house-cat  is  to  resent  stroking. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Haven't  I  always 
reckoned  him  one  of  the  angels  of  this 
house  ?  But  it's  queer  —  I  can't  be 
near  as  fond  of  him  as  I  can  of  Aunt 
Helen  and  you.  He  isn't  so  pretty. 
He  isn't  so  nice  to  kiss." 

"  You  don't  know,  sir.  /  like  to 
kiss  him." 

"Well,  Nettie,  you  may  kiss  him 
for  me,  then,  —  I  wish  "  — 

"What?" 

"  I  mean,  won't  you  give  me  a  little 
music  ?  " 

"  Certainly."  And  she  opened  the 
piano  and  sat  down ;  looking  up  at 
him  as  he  took  his  usual  place  behind 
her  left  shoulder,  with  a  smile  that 
was  sunshine  itself.  "  What  shall  it 
be?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Nettie." 

"  Well,  then,  take  my  last  piano 
solo,  to  begin  with." 

She  played  an  "  Hungarian  March." 
At  least,  that  was  the  name  printed 
on  it,  and  it  was  written  on  the  square- 
built  "four-four"  basis  which  is 
called  "  march  time  ;  "  but  neverthe- 
less it  was  a  wild,  sweet,  strange 
melody  too,  such  as  might  be  ima- 
gined to  have  arisen  in  the  heart  of  some 
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gypsy  musician  uttering  the  name- 
less yearnings  of  his  mystic  Oriental 
soul,  amid  the  rich  influences  of  sunny 
vineyards  and  glorious  rivers  in  the 
noble  land  of  Hungary. 

"0  Nettie!"  said  Jeff;  "once 
more,  please."  Music  which  is  very 
beautiful  calls  upon  those  who  are 
sensitive  to  it,  with  a  voice  that  is 
almost  a  sharp  pain.  It  searches  the 
depths  of  pure  emotion,  very  far  be- 
low the  shallow  ripples  of  criticising 
judgment  or  even  of  conscious  obser- 
vation. Jeff  Fleming's  voice  was  un- 
steady, but  the  trifling  words  were  full 
of  pleading,  —  if  pleading  had  been 
necessary.  In  truth,  the  very  lovely 
music  was  breaking  the  ice  in  another 
realm  than  that  of  the  wintry  river ; 
and  Nettie,  who  felt  the  music,  per- 
haps, even  more  than  he,  without 
knowing  it,  felt  that  there  was  more 
pleading  in  the  request  than  merely 
for  a  few  measures  of  music.  She 
shivered  slightly,  but  only  answered, — 

"  Yes,  certainly."  Could  she  have 
had  a  double  meaning  ?  Could  she 
have  felt  —  not  perceived  —  any  un- 
spoken wishes  from  her  companion  ? 
And  she  played  the  piece  again,  the 
delicate,  firm  fingering,  the  unusually 
quiet  movements  of  her  shapely 
smooth  fingers  upon  the  keys,  adding 
that  curious  magic  to  the  music 
which  depends  upon  the  appearance 
of  producing  much  effect  with  little 
motion.  This  time,  neither  of  them 
said  a  word  ;  but  each  knew  that  the 
other  was  greatly  moved. 

Without  speaking,  Nettie  modu- 
lated through  a  few  soft  chords, 
paused  a  moment,  and  played  another 


piece,  belonging  in  the  same  chapter 
of  sentiment  with  the  former,  yet 
sadder.  It  was  so  much  more  mel- 
ancholy, in  fact,  that  when  the  last  soft 
cadence  ended,  and  Nettie's  hands  lay 
motionless  upon  the  keys  of  the  final 
chord,  Jeff  said,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  — 

«  Why  —  it  is  all  full  of  tears." 

Nettie,  with  a  little  start,  turned 
back  the  open  leaf,  and  pointed  to  the 
title.  "  Les  Larmes,"  it  read. 

She  looked  up  once  more,  into  Jeff's 
face,  half  turning  round  upon  the 
piano-stool.  Jeff  could  see  that  her 
long  dark  eyelashes  were  wet. 

"  Do  you  feel  it  so  much  too  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  she  saicl ;  and  add- 
ed, with  her  sunshiny  smile,  "  But 
if  you  can  tell  so  well  what  the  music 
says,  what  was  the  other  ?  " 

The  witch  !  I  half  believe  she  knew 
what  she  was  about.  Jeff  looked 
down  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"  May  I  tell  you  ?  " 

She  could  not  quite  frame  to  say 
yes ;  she  said  not  a  word.  Her  eyes 
fell;  but  'Jeff  quickly  but  lightly 
passed  his  arms  around  her,  and 
kissed  her  beautiful  red  lips  three 
times. 

"The  music  said  it,  Nettie,"  he 
said,  as  she  sprang  up,  but  he  caught 
her  hand.  "  I  say  it  for  myself,  too, 
Nettie.  I  love  you.  Mayn't  I  ?  " 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  if  the 
old  people  had  staid  at  home,  and  the 
piano  had  been  kept  shut,  Nettie  and 
Jeff  would  not  have  become  engaged 
to  each  other,  at  least  not  that  night. 
As  it  was,  they  did. 
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MELPOMENE. 

"  To  thee,  0  potent  queen  of  song  !  I  bow  : 

Melpomene ! 

Canst  thou  not  deign  to  rest  on  this  sad  shore, 
Where  human  life  is  hard,  and  children  fear 
Their  coming  days  of  toil  nor  joy  in  life  ? 
The  thunder  of  the  fiery  horse  is  heard 
O'er  all  the  land,  and  clouds  of  smoke  attest 
The  wonder- workings  of  the  human  will, 
While  old  men  fold  their  hands  in  dread  of  change. 
Thou  and  thy  sisters,  from  afar,  have  heard 
The  tumult  of  this  busy  Western  world  ; 
And,  for  a  few  true  worshippers,  have  culled 
Leaves  of  bright  laurel  from  immortal  wreaths. 
Apollo  never  bathed  in  golden  light 
More  glorious  mountains  or  more  noble  seas ; 
Nor  ever  did  cloud-shadows  drift  across 
More  vast  savannas,  forests,  lakes,  or  streams, 
Than  these  that  wait  thy  consecrating  love. 
But  not  in  mountains,  plains,  or  forests,  thou 
Canst  find  thy  home  ;  but  in  the  human  heart, 
That  beats  responsive  to  the  harmonies 
Evoked  by  thee.     If  thou  wilt  smile 
Upon  this  weary  people,  that  their  souls 
May  turn  from  idols  vain,  to  gaze  on  thee, 
Then  may  we  hope  for  better  things  .to  come 
With  thy  sweet  presence  in  this  Western  home, 
Lighting  the  flame  eternal  of  pure  song  ! 
Melpomene ! " 

It  was  a  grove  Druidic,  solemn,  vast, 

Where  I  besought  the  Muse.     On  matted  floors 

The  sunshine  rained,  in  tangled,  trembling  drops, 

Beneath  a  rocky  cliff,,  whose  towering  crest 

Was  crowned  by  trees  that  quivered  in  the  wind. 

Then  there  arose  a  choral  melody 

Of  voices,  chanting,  from  the  Spirit  Land. 

0  God  of  love !  we  dedicate  to  thee 
This  virgin  soil,  land  of  the  true  and  free. 
Thou,  and  thou  only,  canst  create,  inspire, 
Lighting  in  human  souls  celestial  fire. 

Thou  art  the  law  of  life  and  love  and  light ; 
Thine  is  the  power  alike  by  day  and  night ; 
This  earth  and  all  the  glowing  stars  are  thine. 
To  Thee  in  loving  reverence  we  incline, 
0  God  of  Harmony  ! 

0  God  of  Beauty,  Truth,  forever  reign ! 
And  may  the  sacred  laws  thou  dost  ordain 
Bring  health  and  strength  and  peace  to  man ;  that  he 
May  learn  to  truly  love  and  worship  thee, 
Great  God  of  Harmony ! 


IN  the  very  small  circle  of  living  critics,  —  a  circle,  alas,  how  small !  — 
there  is  no  name  more  distinguished  than  that  of  M.  Taine.  It  is 
sad  enough,  that  in  a  world  of  critical  journals,  such  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  it  should  seem  as  if  there  were  not  a  hundred  persons  who 
understand  what  the  word  "  criticism  "  means.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  books  as  Taine's  may  gradually  enlarge  in  number. 

We  called  the  attention  of  our  readers,  nearly  two  years  ago,  to 
his  admirable  studies  of  English  Literature.  It  is  a  pleasufe  to  see 
that  they  are  now  well  translated ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
English  readers  if  they  do  not  profit  by  such  suggestions.  Just 
as  they  begin  to  find  their  way,  in  Holt  &  Williams's  edition 
of  Mr.  Van  Laun's  translation,  we  have  from  France  a  most  enter- 
taining volume  of  M.  Taine's  English  travels ;  witty  beyond  any 
description  we  can  give,  and  full  of  curious  suggestions  as  to 
English  life  and  character. 

He  says-,  as  he  begins,  — 

"  The  English  have  a  habit,  a  very  good  one,  of  travelling  in  a  foreign 
country,  and,  on  their  return,  writing  down  the  observations  they  have 
made.  The  different  bits  of  experience  thus  brought  together  complete, 
control,  and  correct  each  other.  I  think  that  in  this  we  should  do  well  to 
imitate  our  neighbors;  and  for  myself,  I  am  trying  to  do  so.  Let 
every  one  tell  what  he  has  seen ;  such  observations,  if  they  are  individual 
and  made  in  good  faith,  are  always  useful.  Let  me  add,  they  are  easily 
done.  It  is  sufficient  to  write  off,  every  evening,  a  narrative  of  one's  day : 
this  little  task  is  within  any  one's  capacity ;  the  single  point  necessary  is 
that  it  should  be  done  with  careful  attention,  and  without  prejudice."  I 
have  given  the  careful  attention ;  I  have  endeavored  to  do  this  without 
prejudice ;  and  I  dare  to  affirm  that  I  have  written  without  any  desire  of 
pleasing  or  displeasing  either  the  French  or  English." 

M.  Taine  proceeds  to  say  that  these  Notes  were' taken  in  1861 
and  1862.  He  has,  however,  made  a  third  visit  to  England,  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  picture  of  England  his  Notes 
present  is  still  true.  A  change,  he  says,  indeed,  is  going  on  in 
England. 
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"  For  fifty  years  its  constitution,  ideas,  and  manners,  become  every  day 
less  feudal  and  more  liberal ;  even  in  ten  years  this  movement  accelerates ; 
good  judges  consider  that  it  is  too  rapid;  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  be- 
coming precipitous.  Here  a  stranger  cannot  venture  to  have  an  opinion, 
he  can  only  form  his  own  wishes  on  the  subject.  A  Frenchman  will  always 
carry  away  from  England  this  profitable  conviction,  that  its  system  of 
politics  is  not  a  cabinet  theory,  applicable  to  the  moment,  complete,  all 
of  one  piece,  but  an  affair  of  tact,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  by  a 
series  of  compositions,  translations,  and  compromises." 

M.  Taine,  not  yet  forty-three  years  old,  has  already  displayed 
the  qualities  of  vigorous  thought  and  style,  in  writings  of  very 
varied  character.  Just  now  his  name  is  familiar  to  American 
readers  in  the  translation  of  his  "  Litter ature  Anglai&e"  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken  in  its  original.  There  is  no  English  book 
upon  English  literature  which  can  take  its  place ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  a  foreigner  should  have  succeeded  best  in  rilling  this  void.  M. 
Taine  is  especially  happy  in  the  way  in  which  he  treats  the  brilliant 
sixteenth  century.  Our  own  writers,  Emerson  and  Lowell,  alone 
equal  him  in  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Shakspeare.  A  French 
critic  justly  defines  the  quality  of  M.  Taine's  imagination,  in  say- 
ing, that  he  is  evidently  most  impressed  with  "  a  world  where  every 
thing  is  dramatic  as  well  as  on  a  gigantic  scale  ;  where  events  as 
well  as  men  struggle  with  each  other,  leaving  the  mark  of  an 
original  and  vigorous  character."  For  this  reason,  the  age  of  the 
reform  and  the  Renaissance  attract  him,  and  he  is  at  ease  in  de- 
scribing its  scenes.  "  And  here,  doubtless,  is  the  secret  of  his  sympa- 
thy for  England.  The  dominant  trait  of  tha  English  character  is 
its  force.  Such  a  race  pleases  M.  Taine ;  and  this  explains  to  me 
why  he  is  constantly  returning  to  it,  and  why,  in  the  very  year  we 
have  been  conquered  by  Germany,  he  still  continues  to  study  the 
English  nation."  One  of  the  distinctions  which  he  traces  between 
the  English  and  French  races  springs  from  the  climate. 

Here  is  his  account  of  a  foggy  Sunday  in  London  :  — 

"  A  rainy  Sunday  in  London  ;  shops  closed ;  streets  almost  empty ;  the 
aspect  is  of  an  immense  yet  decent  cemetery.  The  rare  passers-by,  under 
their  umbrellas,  in  the  deserted  squares  and  streets,  have  the  air  of  uneasy 
ghosts  returning.  It  is  horrible  ! 

"  It  was  a  speetacle  of  which  I  had  formed  no  idea,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
frequent  in  London.  A  close,  fine,  pitiless*  rain  ;  to  see  it,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  last  for  centuries.  One's  feet  slip  about  helplessly  ; 
there  is  water,  dirty  water,  everywhere,  impregnated  with  an  odor 
of  soot.  A  fog,  yellow  and  thick,  fills  the  air,  crawls  along  the  ground  j 
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within  thirty  paces,  a  steamboat  would  look  like  spots  upon  misty  paper. 
In  the  Strand  especially,  and  in  the  city  itself,  after  an  hour's  walk,  one 
has  the  spleen,  and  thinks  of  suicide.  The  lofty  fa9ades  are  in  lines  of 
sombre  bricks,  incrusted  with  oozings  of  fog  and  soot.  Monotony  and 
silence  pervade ;  but  the  door-plates  of  copper  or  marble  tell  of  the  absent 
master,  like  a  great  charcoal-factory  closed  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
owner.  There  is  one  frightful  object  in  the  Strand ;  it  is  the  enormous 
palace  called  Somerset  House ;  of  massive  and  heavy  architecture,  all  its 
indentations  are  marked  out  with  ink,  porticoes  daubed  over  with  soot,  the 
pretence  of  a  fountain,  without  water,  in  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  a  court, 
puddles  of  water  in  the  pavement,  long  rows  of  closed  windows.  What 
can  they  do  in  these  catacombs  ?  Even  in  the  parks,  it  seems  as  though 
the  livid,  sooty  fog  had  blackened  the  verdure.  But  what  most  afflicts  the 
eyes  are  the  colonnades,  peristyles,  Greek  ornaments,  mouldings,  and  gar- 
lands upon  the  houses,  all  smeared  in  soot.  Poor  architecture  of  the 
ancients !  what  can  it  do  in  such  a  climate  ?  On  the  fa9ades  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  flutings  of  the  pillars  are  besmeared  as  if  a  sticky  mud  had 
been  poured  over  them.  St.  Paul's,  a  sort  of  Pantheon,  with  two  stories  of 
columns,  the  lower  all  black,  those  above,  recently  scraped,  still  white, 
of  a  white  that  shocks  the  eyes,  where  already  the  sooty  smoke  has  set  its 
leprous  stain." 

M.  Taine  is  equally  discouraged  by  the  dress  of  the  English 
women :  — 

"Beauty  and  ornament  abound,  but  taste  is  wanting.  The  colors  are 
outrageously  harsh,  and  the  forms  displeasing;  crinolines  too  large,  or 
hanging  ill,  in  geometrical,  bunched  cones,  queer  flounces,  ornaments, 
flowered  dresses,  a  profusion  of  floating  gauze,  bunches  of  drooping  or  frizzed 
hair;  on  top  of  all  this  show,  imperceptibly  small,  much-decorated  little 
hats.  I  said  to  a  lady,  l  The  toilet  is  more  showy  (sic)  with  you  than  in 
France/  'But  our  dresses  came  from  Paris,'  was  the  reply.  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  return,  '  But  it  is  you  who  choose  them.'  n 

In  an  entertaining  chapter  upon  the  various  types  of  English 
character,  M.  Taine  reaches  this  conclusion :  — 

"  If  we  except  les  beaux  et  les  belles  of  the  promenades,  four  times  out 
of  five,  the  English  type  may  be  summed  up  as  the  following:  for  the 
women,  a  capacity  of  supporting  much,  and  frequently  the  physiognomy  of 
a  person  who  has  borne  much ;  a  resigned,  dull,  obstinate  air,  which  seems 
to  say,  <  She  has  made  up  her  mind.'  [M.  Taine  gives  the  expression  in 
English,  as  though  it  were  unattainable  in  French.]  "For  the  men,  a 
capacity  of  doing  much,  of  making  a  continuous  effort,  the  imprint  of  a 
prolonged  attention,  features  rigid,  not  softened  or  dreaming,  the  jaw  con- 
tracted, the  face  impassive,  expressing  steadfastness." 

The  contrast,  however,  between  the  education  of  the  English  and. 
French  women,  gives  regret  to  the  French  observer. 
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"  In  none  of  the  houses  that  I  have  seen  in  London  or  the  country,  have 
I  found  a  journal  des  modes.  One  of  my  English  friends,  who  has  lived  in 
France,  declares  to  me  that  here  a  well-brought-up  woman  never  reads 
such  platitudes.  On  the  contrary,  the  review  devoted  to  woman,  La  Revue 
'des  Femmes  Anglaises  (English  Woman's  Review),  contains,  in  the  number 
that  I  have  in  my  hand,  documents  and  letters  upon  Australian  emigra- 
tion, articles  upon  public  education  in  France,  and  other  studies  as  grave. 
No  romances,  nor  talk  about  the  theatres,  no  courrier  des  'modes,  &c.  All  is 
serious,  solid ;  by  way  of  contrast,  you  will  see  in  France  in  a  chateau  in 
the  provinces,  magazines  with  brilliantly-colored  fashion-plates,  patterns  of 
the  last  style  of  hats,  little  sentimental  novelettes,  pretty  compliments  to  the 
fair  readers,  and,  above  all,  the  correspondence  of  the  lady  editor  and  her 
subscribers,  on  the  last  page;  a  masterpiece  of  the  weak  and  of  the  gro- 
tesque. It  is  shameful  to  the  human  intellect  to  digest  such  food.  Better 
to  have  a  dress  ill  made  than  an  empty  head ! 

"To  be  well  informed,  learned,  useful,  to  form  opinions,  to  be  able  to 
communicate  them  to  others,  to  employ  one's  powers,  and  to  employ  them 
well,  —  all  that  is  something.  It  is  easy  to  laugh,  if  you  will  j  to  say  that  such 
a  school  of  manners  creates  teachers,  pedants,  blue-stockings,  but  not  women. 
As  you  please ;  but  take  in  now  the  empty  idleness  found  in  our  provincial 
towns,  the  ennui  of  our  women,  the  life  of  an  old  maid,  who  brings  up 
canary-birds,  goes  from  house  to  house  with  gossip,  makes  crochet,  and 
attends  all  the  church  services.  Besides,  all  these  women  are  not  pedants. 
I  know  four  or  five  ladies,  married  and  unmarried,  who  write  ;  they  are  none 
the  less  pleasing  and  natural.  The  greater  part  of  the  authoresses  whom  I 
have  cited,  according  to  the  testimony  of  my  friends,  are  domestic  women 
of  very  simple  habits  of  life.  I  have  mentioned  two  women  of  genius ;  a 
great  French  artist  whom  I  could  name,  and  who  has  passed  several  days 
with  each  of  them,  did  not  know  that  they  had  talent ;  not  once,  the  "  ~bovi 
d'oreille"  of  the  author.  The  necessity  of  speaking  of  herself  or  her 
books  had  not  penetrated  into  the  twenty  hours'  conversation.  Here  is  an 
assemblage  of  facts  and  contrasts  that  should  give  us  subject  for  reflection. 
In  France,  it  is  too  easily  believed  that  if  a  woman  ceases  to  be  a  doll,  she 
ceases  to  be  a  woman." 

Of  course,  we  know  that  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity, 
before  long,  to  read  these  bright  suggestions  in  a  translation,  and  we 
had  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  our  own  quotations  in  the 
French;  for  the  witty  language  itself  best  shows  up  the  contrast 
between  the  French  and  English  character. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

IN  an  address  delivered  at  Cincin- 
nati, which  deserves  much  more  than  a 
local  circulation,  Mr.  Mayo  has  looked 
full  in  the  face  the  existing  contests 
in  each  great  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  has,  with  a  broad  view, 
stated  the  real  ground  for  hope  of 
Christian  unity.1  If  the  leaders  of 
the  church,  nay,  if  their  followers, 
can  be  made  to  understand,  that,  in 
Revolutionary  phrase,  "  if  we  do  not 
hang  together  we  shall  hang  sepa- 
rately j "  if  they  can  learn  that  between 
blank  atheism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Romanism  on  the 
other,  Protestant  Christians  have 
quite  enough  on  their  hands,  without 
fighting  with  each  other,  they  will 
learn  something  which,  just  now, 
most  of  them  need  to  know.  We  do 
not  seem  likely  to  rid  ourselves  either 
of  follies  of  costume  in  religion,  or  of 
follies  of  hair-splitting  in  theology, 
till  we  are  in  such  terrors  of  confla- 
gration that  we  have  to  drop  all  but 
what  is  most  sacred  to  us  that  we 
may  save  it.  Because  this  is  so,  such 
counsels  as  Mr.  Mayo's  ought  to  be 
diligently  studied. 

He  states  the  position  and  duty  of 
the  true  church  universal,  and  its 
ground  of  union,  in  these  words  :  — 

"  These  people  see  plainly  that  the  only 
real  issue  now,  is  Christianity  or  atheism. 
While  it  is  yet  night  or  twilight,  we  walk 
the  streets  by  our  artificial  lamps,  the 
stars,  and  the  moon.  But  after  sunrise, 
no  sane  man  proposes  to  light  up  Cincin- 
nati in  any  way  than  by  the  sun.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Hebrew  rabbis  and 
the  Oriental  and  Greek  philosophers 
could  keep  atheism  and  immorality  at 
bay  by  a  lofty  deism  or  a  subtle  philoso- 
phy. But  now  that  Christ  has  lived  and 
spoken,  religion  and  Christianity  are 
practically  one ;  and  the  man  who  under- 

1  The  Christian  Sects  and  the  Christian 
Church.  By  A.  D.  Mayo. 


takes  to  resist  the  scepticism  and  sin  of 
this  city,  on  any  other  ground  than  the 
divine  authority  and  absolute  truth  of 
the  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  like 
him  who  should  plod  along  the  streets  at 
noonday  with  a  lantern  to  guide  his  steps. 
The  churches  are  now  agitated  by  the 
efforts  of  their  progressive  members  to 
get  at  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
idea  of  Christ's  religion,  on  which  all  re- 
ligious men  can  unite  for  a  great  crusade 
against  that  atheism  in  belief  and  self- 
ishness in  life  which  is  the  enemy  of  hu- 
man society.  The  time  is  coming  more 
rapidly  than  we  think  when  this  *  wing ' 
will  gain  control  of  all  the  churches,  com- 
pel them  to  look  toward  one  common  foe, 
concentrate  their  money  and  strength  in 
a  common  crusade  against  the  wickedness 
of  the  land,  and  'put  their  heads  to- 
gether '  for  the  great  argument  that  shall 
bring  every  nation  to  accept  the  religion 
of  Christ.  As  fast  as  this  goes  on,  the 
world  outside  the  church  will  be  polar- 
ized ;  all  men  who  really  believe  in  God 
and  wish  to  have  God's  will  done,  getting 
into  working  relations  with  the  church  of 
Christ ;  all  who  do  not  believe  in  God, 
and  prefer  their  own  way  to  his,  going 
over  to  swell  the  ranks  of  atheism  and 
God-defying  sin. 

"  I  believe  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Catholic,  the 
Evangelical,  and  the  Liberal,  are  now  un- 
dergoing a  providential  agitation,  which 
will  finally  bring  them  all  to  a  practical 
union  of  Christendom  around  the  person 
of  Christ,  which  shall  constitute  the 
Church  universal ;  and  that  the  church,  so 
united  and  consecrated,  is  destined  to 
regenerate  the  world  by  Christ's  gospel 
of  love  to  God  and  man. 

" «  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God]  said  the  fervent  apostle  to  the 
Master ;  and  the  Master  replied,  *  On  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  Church.'  The  Chris- 
tian Church  is  gathered  around  the  glori- 
ous personality  of  Christ  the  Lord.  It  is 
not  gathered  around  any  picture  of 
Christ,  however  imposing ;  around  any 
theory  about  Christ,  however  ingenious ; 
around  any  man  or  class  of  men  who 
speak  for  Christ,  however  worthy.  For 
Christ  is  immeasurably  greater  than  all 
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our  churches  and  all  our  creeds,  and  the 
noblest  men  are  but  glimmering  tapers 
beneath  the  radiance  of  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness. Jesus  Christ  represents  all  of 
God  that  can  be  incarnate  in  human 
form,  and  work  through  our  human  nature 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  beyond  him  lies  the  infinite,  incom- 
prehensible One,  whom,  in  our  adoration, 
we  call  by  our  highest  names,  —  the 
Father,  the  Only  Good,  the  Perfect  Love. 
Jesus  Christ  also  represents  the  divinity 
of  human  nature.  Every  man  has  fallen 
into  sin,  and  on  the  side  of  his  being 
that  faces  mortality  is  a  failure ;  but 
every  man  is  the  child  of  God,  inherits 
the  divine  nature,  is  a  part  of  humanity 
that  cannot  be  cut  away,  and,  in  whatever 
deeps  of  sin,  bears  within  himself  the 
possibility  of  angelic  holiness.  Christ  is 
the  divine  representative  of  that  divine 
possibility  of  humanity.  He  is  the  Son  of 
man,  and  shows  to  what  magnificent 
heights  this  glorious  nature  of  ours  can 
attain,  when,  consecrated  by  love,  it  turns 
its  face  to  the  East,  and  its  forehead  is 
lighted  by  the  dawn.  Jesus  Christ  repre- 
sents that  perfect  holiness  which  is  the 
same  in  God  and  man ;  love,  evermore 
going  out  in  creative  power  and  self-sacri- 
ficing beneficence,  destroying  all  selfish- 
ness, and  binding  all  creatures  in  all 
worlds  to  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all. 
Jesus  Christ  represents  that  one  absolute 
religion,  of  which  every  religion  that  has 
blessed  any  people  is  the  reflection,  every 
church  the  prophecy,  every  true  civiliza- 
tion the  foretaste,  every  beneficent  na- 
tionality the  product ;  all  pointing  to  that 
state  of  regenerated  humanity  which  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Around 
the  Christ,  as  the  representative  of  this, 
are  grouped  all  the  churches  that  have 
elevated  mankind,  and  around  him  must 
they  all  finally  join  hands  if  they  would 
conquer  the  world  in  his  exalted  name." 

After  this  statement  of  the  true 
ground  of  union,  Mr.  Mayo  makes 
the  following  very  fair  protest  against 
one  of  the  exclusive  charges  of 
heresy. 

"  Why  does  the  evangelical  clergy  still 


persist  in  charging  the  Liberal  Christian 
Church  with  heresy  ?  Not  because  that 
church,  in  all  its  branches,  has  ever  de- 
nied that  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the 
church,  the  divine  Son  of  God,  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  of  mankind ;  or  that  his  re- 
ligion is  a  religion  of  complete  self-sacri- 
fice and  love ;  or  that  God's  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  perennial  source  and  perpetual 
support  of  all  that  is  exalted  in  man  and 
enduring  to  the  world.  All  this  the  Lib- 
eral Christian  Church  believes  and  teaches, 
and  Liberal  Christians  try  to  live  up  to 
hi  their  daily  life.  But,  of  course,  we  do 
not  acknowledge  the  right  of  any  clerical 
conclave  to  force  upon  our  eyes  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles  when  we  read  the  Bible,  or 
to  impose  its  little  diagram  upon  us  as  a 
complete  survey  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  a 
commanding  body  of  the  best  Christians 
in  the  evangelical  churches  share  our 
preference  of  the  Bible  to  the  creed,  and 
Christ  to  his  commentators.  The  tre- 
mendous agitation  now  rending  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  is  simply  the  determined 
attempt  of  these  people  to  fraternize  on 
the  one  side  with  the  progressive  division 
of  Catholicism,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Evangelical  division,  which  is  really  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  Liberal  Christian  commu- 
nion. 

"  The  Liberal  Christian  Church  came 
up  in  God's  providence  to  re-assert  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  God,  the  poten- 
tial divinity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
perpetual  providence  in  human  lite.  It 
says  God  is  the  one  object  of  worship,  and 
his  Spirit  the  perpetual  inspiration  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  Man  is  God's  divine 
child,  frail,  erring,  fearfully  depraved  on 
the  side  of  his  mortality  ;  but  never  any 
thing  except  the  child  of  God,  immortal, 
always  capable  of  being  brought  home  to 
his  Father's  arms.  Life  in  this  and  every 
world  is  God's  school  ef  character,  and 
his  whole  government  and  discipline  are 
out  of  his  infinite  love,  and  that  love  will 
not  be  baffled  in  the  end.  Christ  is  the 
divine  Son  of  God  and  the  divine  Son  of 
man,  standing  at  the  point  where  the 
Fatherhood  of  the  Deity  blends  with  the 
Sonship  of  humanity.  He  came  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  God's  love,  to  niani- 
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fest  the  character  of  God,  to  die  a  willing 
sacrifice  for  sinful  man,  to  found  the  one 
Church  universal,  which  shall  regenerate 
the  world.  Every  soul  has  the  right  to 
go  to  Christ  and  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  first  hand,  and  must  abide  by  the  best 
it  can  learn  thereof,  all  the  time  striving 
for  higher  truth,  and  reconsecrating  itself 
to  the  holiest  life  its  conscience  approves. 
As  a  body,  the  Liberal  Christian  Church 
has  always  been  catholic  and  evangelical 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  those  words." 

Pushing  on  one  side  such  short- 
sighted controversies  of  narrow  men, 
trained  to  sectarianism  rather  than  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  Mr.  Mayo 
makes  this  concluding  statement,  in 
which  will  be  found  the  true  ground 
of  Christian  union  :  — 

"  So  out  of  this  dusty  and  noisy  realm 
of  ecclesiastical  contention  the  three  great 
Christian  divisions  are  converging  upon 
the  central  personality  of  Christ  and  his 
gospel  of  love.  And  towards  that  centre 
also  is  beginning  to  look  a  great  multitude 
of  people,  now  sceptical  and  suspicious 
of  Christianity,  but  longing  for  spiritual 
peace.  They  have  been  repelled  by  the 
superstition,  bigotry,  unreason,  and  inhu- 
manity in  the  great  churches,  and  for  a 
time  have  made  their  abode  wholly  out- 
side the  church  of  Christ.  These  are  the 
people  that  float  about  from  church  to 
church,  seeking  rest  and  faith,  but  perpet- 
ually repelled  by  something  that  offends 
their  better  nature ;  especially  repelled  by 
the  sectarian  discord  that  fills  the  house 
of  God  with  its  unholy  din.  But  these 
people  cannot  live  in  scepticism,  and  can- 
not go  over  to  the  party  of  atheism  in 
religion,  and  secularism  in  life.  For  they 
see  more  plainly  every  day,  that  under  the 
imposing  names  of  this  new  materialistic 
philosophy  of  life  is  veiled  that  old  devil 
of  selfishness  which  is  the  father  of  all 
human  folly  and  sin.  They  are  tired  of 
the  absurd  self-conceit  of  these  apostles 
of  atheism,  who  substitute  the  worship  of 
self  for  the  worship  of  God.  They  see 
that  the  pretentious  statesmanship  which 
would  drive  God  out  of  American  public 
life  is  only  another  name  for  that  anarchy 


where  every  man  attempts  to  pky  the 
king.  They  are  disgusted  with  the  selfish 
greediness  of  these  prophets  of  a  bound- 
less license  which  means  a  race  for  suc- 
cess, the  devil  taking  the  hindmost.  It  is 
from  this  class,  now  so  large,  that  the 
Christian  church  must  be  increased  ;  and 
if  the  progressive  clergy  and  laity  of 
every  sect  are  willing  to  unite  on  some 
broad  practical  Christian  movement,  they 
can  be  reached  and  made  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  effective  Christian  force. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  these  great  divisions 
or   subdivisions   of  the    Christian  family 
will  abandon  their  names,  organizations, 
or  peculiar  types  of  Christian  thought  and 
life.     But  I  do  suppose  this  movement 
towards  the  practical  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  will  go  on,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  all  its  majestic  forces  can  be 
marshalled  against  the  unbelief  and  the 
sin    of  the    land.      Indeed,  we    hardly 
realize  how  fast  that  movement  is  going 
on.     Every  year  these  people  who  form 
the  advance  guard  of  every  church  are 
getting  together  for  works  of  charity,  for 
the   defence  of  public  morality,   for  .the 
advancement  of  the  highest  good  of  so- 
ciety. .     And  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how 
good  a  time  they  have  when  they  come 
together.     It  is  like  the  joy  of  the  youth 
who  has  gone  out  on  a  visit  from  the  little 
circle  that  made  his  social  world,  and  finds 
among  strangers  the  other  soul  that  fills 
him  with  a  love  unknown  before,  makes 
him  a  prisoner  for  life,  and  binds  together 
a  score  of  families  that  once   looked  at 
each  other  with  cool   dignity  afar    off. 
When  the  good  women  of  our  churches 
get  together  in  the  '  woman's  commission, 
how  young  they  look.     We  hardly  recog- 
nize our  own  wife  and  sister.     For  once 
the   mingling  voices  of  the  'benevolent 
society '  grow  musical ;  the  gossip  of  the 
sewing  clique  becomes  the  Christian  con- 
verse of  godly  womanhood,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy  sectarian   clerical   brother   who 
hovers  round  the  margin  begins  to  under- 
stand why  he  cannot  shut  up  his  elect 
sisterhood    in    the   little   fortress   of  his 
creed-bound  church.      The  women  have 
found  a  better  way,  and   Christian  men 
are  finding  it  too ;  for  here,  in  this  min- 
gling of  all  varieties  of  power  and  all  types 
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of  Christian  life,  we  first  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Master's  inspiring 
words,  *  There  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd.' 

"  What  a  day  will  that  be  when  this 
division  of  every  church  captures  the  ma- 
chinery, the  institutions,  the  organizations, 
and  becomes  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
sect !  Then  God  will  send  us  men  of 
broad  mind  and  lofty  faith  and  uplifting 
eloquence,  to  call  together  the  estranged 
disciples  of  Christ,  now  longing  for  a 
new  baptism  into  his  name.  Then  will 
come  forth  wise  and  prudent  men  and 
women,  apt  to  organize  and  skilful  to 
administer,  who  will  lay  out  the  field,  and 
marshal  every  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Lord.  And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  man,  will  unbelief  and  sin  and 
public  unrighteousness  feel  that  its  hour 
has  come.  How  long  would  the  infamous 
men  that  for  the  last  five  years  have  de- 
fied justice  and  mocked  at  honesty  sur- 
vive, if  the  united  Christian  church  of 
New  York  could  turn  the  flood  of  its 
power  through  these  Augean  stables  of 
corruption  ?  How  long  would  Cincinnati 
be  the  battle-ground  between  a  pagan 
and  a  Christian  civilization,  if  the  people 
who  really  love  Christ  and  love  righteous- 
ness could  forget  their  selfishness,  and 
move  on  as  one  man  against  the  sensuali- 
ty, the  dishonesty,  the  greed  for  gain,  the 
unholy  ambition,  that  smother  our  higher 
life?  Do  we  deserve  any  better  success 
in  our  churches  than  now,  until  we  can-go 
up  out  of  our  little  theological  enclosures 
to  the  high  ground  of  consecrated  unity, 
where  we  can  overlook  society,  and  de- 
scend like  the  powers  of  nature  on  the 
wickedness  of  men  ?  I  know  that  bigots 
will  rave,  and  sceptics  will  sneer,  and 
good,  timid  people  will  faintly  deprecate, 
and  the  majority  even  of  professing 
Christians  will  call  me  a  visionary  for 
this,  the  hope  and  faith  of  my  life.  So 
let  it  be.  *  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish.'  There  must  be  somebody 
who  refuses  to  be  harnessed  forever  to  a 
theological  team;  somebody  who  never 
can  begin  to  love  the  saints  in  his  own 
church,  without  thinking  how  many  saints 
there  are  even  in  the  Church  that  denies 
to  his  the  Christian  name;  somebody  to 


preach  that  the  soul  is  vaster  than  all  the 
creeds,  and  Christendom  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  some- 
body to  pray  without  ceasing  for  the  day 
when  the  Church  of  God  shall  stand  up 
together  like  a  wall  of  adamant,  and  hurl 
back  the  on-coming  ocean  of  barbarism 
and  sin.  I  count  it  the  chief  privilege  of 
my  life  to  be  the  humblest  servant  in  that 
growing  fraternity  of  men  and  women 
who  live  on  the  hope  and  die  in  the  faith 
that  Christ  will  conquer  the  world,  and 
make  in  all  one  in  him.  I  believe  in  the 
coming  unity  of  the  Christian  Church, 
because  I  believe  in  Almighty  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  man  the  child 
of  God,  and  life  the  school  of  man,  and 
immortality  the  hope  of  every  soul. 
And  1  wait  in  patience  the  coming  of 
God's  great  day  of  love." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL 1 

THE  second  volume  of  Hoinrich 
Ewald's  "  History  of  Israel "  ends  with 
the  first  great  stage  of  the  national 
history  of  this  peculiar  people,  in 
which  one  glory  rises  out  of  another 
glory,  and  one  victory  out  of  another 
victory,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Mosaic 
administration  founded  on  theocracy. 
The  second  stage  of  the  History  leads 
through  Samuel,  the  "  true  restorer  of 
the  true  theocracy,"  to  the  glories 
of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
perfecting  the  external  realization  of 
the  inner  principle  of  the  theocracy, 
in  what  the  author  in  these  succeed- 
ing volumes  calls  very  properly  the 
Basileo  -  theocracy.  Volume  III. 
opens  at  that  crisis  in  the  Jewish 
nation  when  it  appeared  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  its  stability  that  there 
should  be  "  an  undivided  and  firmly 
established  human  authority,  within 

1  The  History  of  Israel.  By  Heinrich  Ewald, 
Professor  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Edited  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A. 
Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  The  Rise  and  Splendor  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy.  Its  Disruption  and  Fall.  Lon- 
don. Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1871. 
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the  already  existing  community  of 
God." 

It  was  inevitable  that  those  higher 
abstract  truths,  on  which  the  com- 
munity was  formed,  should  lose  much 
of  their  vital  power  after  the  death 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  when  "  every  man 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
And  at  the  same  time  there  was  im- 
minent danger  threatened  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jehovah  (or  Jahve,  as  the 
author  more  properly  names  him), 
if  any  human  authority  should  be 
established  which  should  supersede  the 
theocracy  established  by  Moses. 

Hence,  we  find  that  "to  the  the- 
ocracy was  now  added  the  monarchy ; 
not  to  subvert,  or  to  gradually  super- 
sede it,  but  to  fulfil  the  wants  of  the 
age  by  its  side."  The  introductory 
pages  show  the  author  has  a  very 
clear  insight  into  the  wants  of  this 
peculiar  people,  whose  early  history 
he  has  set  forth  so  clearly  in  the  first 
two  volumes.  What  he  calls  "the 
violence  of  Jahveism,"  which  tended 
to  mere  absolutism  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  the  Judges,  needed  a 
counteracting  power.  But  as  "  a 
monarchy  tends  no  less  to  absolutism," 
a  sort  of  mixed  constitution,  in  which 
the  prophetic  function  should  be  the 
"power  behind  the  throne,"  would 
preserve  the  grand  idea  which  under- 
lies the  whole  of  Jewish  history ; 
which  is  indeed  the  theme  of  every 
Jewish  historian  and  every  Jewish 
poet,  the  one  only  God  of  creation 
and  of  providence.  As  if  in  marked 
contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  her  bards  sing,  "The 
gods  of  the  nations  are  idols,  but  Je- 
hovah made  the  heavens."  "  Jehovah 
reigneth,  the  omnipotent  God." 

The  author,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject,  gives  us  three  eras  of  the 
monarchy  in  Israel :  First,  in  the 


histories  of  Saul  and  David.  Sec- 
ond, in  the  ripe  fruit  of  those  two 
reigns,  as  culminating  in  the  splen- 
dor of  Solomon's  reign,  the  acme  of 
.  her  glory  ;  still  deficient,  however,  be- 
cause the  perfection  of  true  religion 
was  wanting.  And,  third,  its  destruc- 
tion, which  was  steadily  and  surely 
worked  in  this  third  era  of  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  both.  "  The  auspicious 
commencement,  —  the  glorious  matu- 
rity, —  the  slow  decay."  Those  who 
have  read  and  re-read  the  histories 
of  Saul  and  David,  as  related  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  will  prize  the  steady 
guidance  of  Ewald  in  points  in  their 
histories  which  some.times  appear 
much  confused.  They  will  perceive 
traces  of  the  certain  failure  of  Saul, 
almost  from  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  Though  he  might  be  pre- 
eminently qualified  by  birth,  by  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  acquirements,  and 
even  by  divine  consecration ;  even 
though  he  may  have  been  touched  by 
the  prophetic  spirit,  and  has  felt  a 
divine  intimation  and  impulse  calling 
to  the  high  post  of  human  sovereignty ; 
still,  above  all  and  behind  all,  is  the 
"Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  —  the  pro- 
phetic function,  typical  of  that  other 
King  whose  abode  is  in  the  heavens,  — 
the  Eternal ;  and  exactly  in  so  far  as 
he  fails  to  work  for,  and  together  with, 
God,  so  surely  will  he  hear  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  "Behold,  obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  follow 
than  the  fat  of  rams."  Disobedience 
is  the  sin  of  heathens;  disbelief  is 
idols  and  devils.  Because  thou  hast 
rejected  th,e  word  of  Jehovah,  he 
hath  rejected  thee  also  as  his  king. 
Saul  must  give  place  to  a  king  "  after 
the  heart  of  the  King  of  kings." 

Samuel  is  represented,  indeed,  as 
hinting  perceptibly  at  the  probable 
point  of  failure  in  Saul,  in  that  mys- 
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terious  warning  which  he  gives  Saul 
at  the  close  of  his  charge  to  him,  after 
his  solemn  elevation  to  the  kingly 
power.  "  Seven  days  shalt  thou 
tarry  till  I  come  to  thee,  and  show 
thee  what  thou  shalt  do"  It  was 
Saul's  rashness  of  impulse  which  the 
far-seeing  prophet  dreaded.  And 
this,  indeed,  was  the  bane  of  all  Saul's 
life.  It  was  his  own  will,  and  not  the 
will  of  God,  which  moved  him.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  his  prophetic 
rejection.  To  quote  the  author, 
"Even  to  the  royal  supremacy  in  the 
State,  there  is  a  limit,  not  to  be  over- 
stepped, which  is  fixed,  and  must  ever 
remain  fixed ;  even  above  the  most 
rightful,  divinely-inspired  king,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  there  is 
always  an  inviolable  something,  on 
which,  however  sorely  tried,  in  evil 
days  and  apparent  danger,  he  must 
not  lay  his  hand." l  Saul  did  over- 
step that  limit.  He  did  lay  his  hand 
on  that  inviolable  something  which 
alone  belonged  to  the  prophetic 
power,  rashly  perhaps,  and  unadvis- 
edly, but  none  the  less  did  he  fail  to 
represent  the  true  Basilo-theocracy. 

But  it  is  refreshing  to  find  in 
Ewald  an  historian  who  rises  superior 
to  the  common  prejudices  of  biblical 
literature  in  his  estimate  of  Saul's 
character.  Notwithstanding  Saul's 
history  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  stronger  light  of  his  greater  suc- 
cessor, yet  his  character  has  so  much 
in  it  which  is  not  only  redeeming  but 
even  glorious,  that  we  are  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  scrupulous 
reverence  which  David  always  cher- 
ished for  Saul,  the  "  Anointed  of 
Jehovah,"  even  when  persecuted  by 
him.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  story  of 
Saul  and  David  in  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  we  are  led,  sometimes 
even  against  our  better  judgment,  to 
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sympathize  with  the  jealousy  which 
cast  such  a  gloom  over  the  great 
hero's  life.  This  royal  jealousy,  or,  as 
the  tradition  calls  it,  the  evil  spirit, 
hurries  him  on  from  one  mad  act  to 
another,  until  friend  and  foe,  servant 
and  son,  priest  and  prophet,  all  suffer 
alike  from  it.  The  prophet  Samuel 
is  compelled  to  retire  from  him,  and 
in  doing  so  displayed,  as  Ewald  truly 
says,  nobler  qualities  than  he  had 
ever  shown  in  his  former  career  as 
judge,  prophet,  and  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  To  quote  again  the 
author :  — 

"  He  turned  away  from  him  with  the 
same  decision  with  which  he  had  before 
raised  him  up ;  like  a  father  regardless  of 
his  own  beloved  child,  reared  up  to  man- 
hood with  care  and  hope,  when  the  ruin 
of  others  is  involved.  For  had  he  spared 
this  his  spiritual  child,  when  to  spare  him 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  theocracy  itself,  the 
worst  possible  precedent  would  have  been 
afforded  for  future  ages  by  this  first  kin^. 
But  he  had  not  founded  the  monarchy 
that  the  theocracy  might  become  a  king- 
dom of  human  caprice  and  self-will.  The 
very  motive,  therefore,  which  induced 
him,  in  spite  of  all  considerations,  to  found 
the  new  institution  as  a  necessity,  must 
have  equally  induced  him  to  exert  all  his 
power  to  shield  it,  when  once  founded, 
from  any  perversion  during  the  first  period 
of  its  development." 

One  is  so  charmed  with  the  easy 
flow  of  narrative  in  this  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Israel's  his- 
tory, as  told  in  these  volumes,  that 
the  temptation  is  great  to  enter  too 
much  into  detail.  Especially- is  this 
the  case  in  tracing  the  wars  in  which 
David  was  engaged  during  his  reign 
over  the  joint  kingdoms.  The  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  mar- 
vellous amount  of  labor  by  which  the 
learned  author  has  been  enabled  to 
draw  from  the  obscurity  of  mere  tra- 
dition the  plans  and  almost  the  detail 
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of  these  different  campaigns  against 
Philistines  and  Amalekites  and  Mo- 
abites,  and  Ammonites  and  Edomites. 
We  find  such  scanty  records  from 
which  he  has  to  draw  his  informa- 
tion sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
war  with  the  Ammonites,  not  appear- 
ing more  than  a  few  bare  traditions 
gathered  from  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
to  supplement  the  story  as  told  in 
the  Book  of  Samuel,  that  we  are  lost 
in  wonder  as  we  read  a  campaign 
drawn  out  in  detail  equal  almost  to 
one  of  modern  history. 

But  Ewald's  genius  is  chiefly  shown 
in  the  discrimination  with  which  he 
arrives  at  the  general  results  of  the 
different  reigns  of  Saul  and  Duvid. 
Saul  had  failed  just  where  David  suc- 
ceeded. Saul  was  a  hero,  but  his 
trust  was  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  chosen  of  God.  David's  strong- 
est weapon  was  the  pure  trust  he  had 
in  God,  no  less  after  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  Basileo-theocracy 
than  when  he  was  tending  his  father's 
sheep,  or,  as  the  champion  of  all  Is- 
rael, he  dared  to  face  the  lion  or  the 
bear,  or  the  Philistine  who  had  defied 
the  hosts  of  Israel.  And  this  pure 
trust  David  never  at  any  time  lost 
sight  of.  This,  the  author  shows, 
was,  indeed,  the  "  secret  of  David's 
peculiar  greatness,  the  charm  which 
never  failed  to  attach  to  his  struggles 
and  his  triumphs  all  the  strongest 
and  purest  spirits  of  his  age."  The 
results  of  David's  reign  are  shown,  as 
the  nation  now,  for  the  first  time 
during  its  existence,  takes  its  place 
amongst  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  as  a  distinct  nationality,  with 
a  strength  and  stability  which  it  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  completely 
under  the  theocracy.  The  Basileo- 
theocracy,  as  represented  by  David,  a 
king  after  the  heart  of  the  King  of 
kings,  transfigures  the  monarchy. 
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Poet  as  well  as  warrior ;  ruler,  and  yet 
a  man  of  the  people ;  and  if  needs  be, 
as  in  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem, a  priest.  Invested  by  the 
prophetic  function,  with  the  full  pow- 
ers of  an  earthly  monarch,  yet  ever 
ready  to  hear  the  "  Thus  saith  Jeho- 
vah/' and  as  ready  always  to  act  in 
accord  with  that  voice.  With  such  a 
true  king  as  represented  by  David, 
the  prophetic  faculty,  or  power,  is 
held  in  check  by  a  monarch  who  is 
always  ready  to  follow  its  direction  in 
so  far  as  it  seems  to  him  to  coincide 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
theocracy ;  he  being  fully  aware  that 
the  prophetic  power  could  not  and 
would  not  demand  more  from  him. 

Had  David's  successor  been  true  to 
the  prophetic  power  as  he  was,  we 
might,  perhaps,  have  read  a  far  more 
encouraging  history  of  the  Basileo- 
theocracy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  his  son  Solomon.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  author's  clear  comprehension  of 
the  age  of  Solomon,  and  the  splendor 
of  his  monarchy,  except  by  referring 
the  reader  to  the  work  before  us; 
Ewald  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  before  the  young 
monarch,  who  has  succeeded  to  a: 
kingdom  in  which  there  appears  so. 
little  to  do.  His  father  had  to  take 
up  the  unfinished  work  of  Saul,  and 
had  delivered  all  Israel  from  the 
supremacy  of  foreign  powers,  leaving 
his  successor  in  comparative  ease. 
Two  paths  are  therefore  open  to  the- 
new  king;  one,  which  would  be  to. 
further  pursue  the  military  career  of 
his  father  David.  This  could  only, 
be  done  by  aggressive  wars,  as  Solo- 
mon had  come  to  the  possession  of  a 
peaceful  throne.  The  other,  the  bet- 
ter task  of  making  wise  use  of  the 
peace  in  which  he  found  the  kingdom 
upon  his  accession,  to-  the  throne. 
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There  were  certainly  great  tempta- 
tions to  choose  the  first.  Peace,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  its  temptations. 
These,  indeed,  showed  themselves 
clearly  enough  during  the  latter  part 
of  Solomon's  reign,  especially  in  the 
dangerous  seduction  of  allying  him- 
self in  marriage  with  the  heathen 
nations  round  about  him.  Solomon, 
however,  chose  the  latter;  and  had 
he  continued  to  pursue  the  latter 
course  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  father 
David,  and  not  in  the  one-sided,  self- 
ish spirit  of  the  kings  around  him, 
he  would  have  left  to  his  successor  a 
kingdom  so  stable  and  final  as  to 
have  defied  for  years  inroads  or  dis- 
ruption. 

We  can  only  refer  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  author  treats 
of  the  splendor  of  Solomon's  reign, 
the  organization  of  his  government, 
the  development  of  the  arts,  the  build- 
ing of  the  royal  palaces,  the  temple 
with  its  gorgeous  furniture,  and  the 
public  works,  especially  the  water 
supply  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  parks 
and  gardens  and  orchards,  so  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  Canticles.  The 
results  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  the 
•  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Basileo- 
theocracy  when  transmitted  to  his 
.  successor,  are  judiciously  considered 
'by  Ewald. 

The  culminating  point  of  Israel's 
history  was  reached  in  this  reign; 
but  with  it  necessarily  came  the  vio- 
lence of  autocracy,  "  the  terrible  rock 
on  which  all  antiquity  has  split." 
During  Solomon's  reign,  his  wise  ad- 
>  ministration,  no  doubt,  softened  the 
features  of  autocratic  power ;  but  the 
seeds  of  decay,  consequent  upon  it, 
were  deeply  imbedded,  ancl  only 
awaited  the  accession  of  a  we  Ji  and 
unprincipled  successor  to  spring  up 
and  spread  itself  with  fearful  rapidity. 
JForty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 


peace  had  also  had  its  effect  upon  the 
nation.  Israel  had  been  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  such  continued  feeling 
of  security  as  these  peaceful  times 
had  engendered.  Luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy and  a  moral  carelessness,  almost 
unknown  amongst  them,  had  led  the 
people  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  blessings  of  peace.  In 
the  words  of  the  prophetic  song,  "  Je- 
shurun  waxed  fat  and  wicked ;  he 
forsook  the  God  who  made  him,  and 
hastened  after  strange  gods."  Again, 
Solomon's  royal  pomp,  which  entailed 
also  a  great  national  debt,  had  no 
doubt  much  to  do  with  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  kingdom,  and  its  final 
disruption.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  most  sensible  part 
of  the  nation  could  approve  of  the 
luxurious  arrangements  of  his  court, 
with  his  seven  hundred  princesses 
and  three  hundred  concubines.  Add- 
ed to  these  luxuries  of  court  life,  the 
continual  building  of  magnificent 
palaces  and  gardens  for  these  women, 
as  well  as  for  his  own  special  gran- 
deur, must  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  honor  and  freedom  of 
the  people.  Still  again  ;  in  Solomon's 
relations  with  foreign  nations  a 
greater  freedom  of  religion  would 
necessarily  become  apparent.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Solomon  himself  ever 
left  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  strange  gods  with  his  own 
hands.  But  under  so  wide-spread  a 
monarchy  as  existed  in  Solomon's 
reign  there  must  be  a  tendency  to 
imperialism,  and  every  prosperous 
empire  must  give  toleration  to  diverse 
religious.  In  a  purely  historical 
sense,  then,  it  was  no  more  strange 
for  Solomon  to  cause  altars  to  be 
raised  to  Astarte  and  Chemosh  and 
Milcom,  than  for  a  Christian  govern- 
ment like  Great  Britain  to  grant  sub- 
sidies for  the  support  of  the  diverse 
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religions  in  her  vast  empire  of  India. 
But  it  was  none  the  less  a  scandal, 
no  doubt,  to  many  of  the  stricter  be- 
lievers in  the  principles  of  the  the- 
ocracy, and  probably  alienated  the 
hearts  of  many  of  his  subjects. 
Though  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  in- 
ferred that  Solomon  in  his  old  age 
was  drawn  away  from  the  religion  of 
Jehovah  into  idolatry;  for  through- 
out his  reign  he,  like  his  father  David, 
always  retained  the  supervision  of 
the  priesthood  in  his  own  hands ;  yet 
in  the  course  of  centuries  his  laxity 
of  religious  principle  led  to  the  asser- 
tion of  this  charge  against  him.  In- 
deed, a  king  of  Israel  who  permitted 
heathen  religions  to  exist  at  all  within 
his  dominions,  might  well  be  consid- 
ered to  have  failed  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Basileo-theocracy  of  which 
his  father  David  was  the  true  type. 

But  perhaps  nothing  tended  more 
to  the  dismemberment  of  Solomon's 
kingdom  than  the  relation  in  which 
he  found  himself  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign  with  the  prophetic  function. 
The  two  great  powers  are  again  found 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  theoc- 
racy, as  represented  by  the  prophetic 
function,  had  worked  in  unison  with 
the  monarchy  during  the  reign  of 
David,  and  they  continued  to  work  in 
unison  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  his  son  Solomon  ;  at  least,  so 
long  as  Nathan  was  the  friend  and 
councillor  of  the  young  king.  But 
Nathan  did  not  long  survive  his  old 
friend  and  master,  and  after  his  death 
we  hear  of  no  great  prophets  acting  in 
unison  with  the  monarchy.  But  in  the 
later  years  of  Solomon's  reign  we  find 
the  prophetic  power  used  against 
Solomon  in  the  persons  of  Ahijah  of 
Shiloh.  and  Shemaiah.  This  younger 
generation  of  prophets  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, not  without  good  reason, 
that  the  monarchy  was  degenerating 


from  the  high  stand  it  had  taken  un- 
der David,  into  an  ascendency  and 
violence  which  endangered  the  vital 
principle  of  Israel's  whole  existence, 
the  theocracy  of  which  the  prophetic 
function  was  the  true  representative. 
This  latter  cause,  together  with  the 
dissatisfaction  naturally  engendered 
by  the  burdens  of  taxation,  so  weak- 
ened the  monarchy,  that  even  during 
Solomon's  own  reign  the  kingdom 
showed  signs  of  disruption. 

With  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
translator,  who  throws  this  inestima- 
ble treatise  open  to  all  English  stu- 
dents, we  have  only  to  express  the 
highest  praise  for  faithful  and  even 
elegant  rendering  of  the  text  of  his 
author. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  ex- 
amine the  history  as  stated  in 
Ewald's  fourth  volume. 


THE  INFINITE  AND  THE  FINITE. 
MB.  THEOPHILTJS  PARSONS  has 
published  several  volumes  of  essays,  on 
the  subjects  which  are  at  once  meta- 
physical and  religious,  which  have 
challenged  and  sustained  the  interest 
of  thoughtful  readers.  Mr.  Parsons 
is  a  careful  and  admiring  student  of 
Swedenborg ;  and  some  of  ms  essays 
on  that  writer  are  of  substantial 
value  to  people  who  wish  to  under- 
stand him  and  have  not  been  wisely 
led  in  their  explorations  of  the  ori- 
ginal writings.  There  is  a  simple 
common-sense  in  his  way  of  ap- 
proaching subjects  of  speculation, 
which  gives  reality  to  the  study  and 
confidence  to  the  reader  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  have  never  known 
why  these  essays  were  not  more 
widely  read  and  cited,  as  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be. 

He  now  adds  to   the  series  one l 

i  The  Infinite  and  the  Finite.    By  Theophilus 
Parsons.    Boston.    Roberts  Brothers.    1872. 
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which  he  calls  "The  Infinite  and  the 
Finite;"  and  the  name  is  well  se- 
lected. The  subjects  involve,  first,  our 
knowledge  of  God;  second,  a  discrim- 
ination as  to  our  spiritual  faculties ; 
next,  a  study  of  Revelations;  and 
this  in  turn  involves  a  discussion  of 
Swedenborg,  of  Spiritism,  and  of  the 
Future  Revelations. 


THE  TO-MORROW  OF  DEATH. 

THIS  is  the  title,  which  will  certain- 
ly call  attention,  of  a  curious  book  by 
Louis  Figuier,  whose  popular  books 
on  physical  science  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  are  interesting  and 
profitable.  This  is  -very  well  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  S.  K.  Crocker,  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  "The  Literary 
World." 1 

M.  Figuier  lost  a  son  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  It  seems,  from  his 
book,  that  up  till  this  event  he  had 
troubled  himself  but  little  about  the 
theories  of  the  Church  as  to  immor- 
tality, and  indeed  that  he  had  dis- 
believed its  received  statements  on 
the  subject.  The  death  of  his  son 
quickened  his  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  questions,  and  the  result  of 
his  inquiry,  pursued  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  methods  of  science,  is  before 
us. 

It  is  a  book  which  will  command  a 
very  wide  circulation.  The  question 
of  questions  is  everybody's  question. 
The  author's  answer  —  not  borrowed, 
be  it  observed,  from  any  of  the  theo- 
logical formulas  —  is,  that  each  indi- 
vidual retains  his  conscious  personal 
existence  after  death ;  that  the 

1  The  To-morrow  of  Death ;  or,  The  Future  Life 
According  to  Science.  By  Louis  Figuier,  author 
of  Primitive  Man,  Earth,  and  Sea,  %&c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  S.  R.  Crock*er.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.  1872. 


body  dies,  —  and  what  he  calls  "  the 
life  "  dies,  —  by  which  he  means  the 
nervous  agency,  and  the  faculties 
which  can  be  allied  to  it,  but  that 
the  soul  does  not  die.  As  to  the 
place  where  this  soul  continues  its 
existence,  he  gives  up  his  book  to  cu- 
rious suggestion.  One  is  reminded 
of  Taylor's  "  Physical  Theory  of  An- 
other Life."  But  there  is  the  very 
important  distinction  that  Taylor 
was  a  Christian  preacher,  who  did 
not  know  much  of  physical  science, 
and  that  Figuier  is  a  man  of  physi- 
cal science,  very  little  prejudiced  by 
Christian  preaching. 

Whether  the  readers  do  or  do  not 
adopt  the  particular  physical  theory 
suggested  in  such  books,  they  seem 
to  bring  about,  for  the  general  mind, 
a  broader  and  braver  view  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  spiritual  being.  They 
lead  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  ques- 
tions, —  the  "  great  questions  "  as  he 
calls  them :  "  What  was  there  before 
the  beginning  ?  "  and,  "  What  is  there 
beyond  the  most  distant  ?  "  questions 
which  purblind  science  may  well  ask 
itself  sometimes.  The  closing  words 
of  the  book  fairly  indicate  its  spirit :  — 
THEOPHILUS. 

There  is  to-day  a  strong  and  deep  need 
of  a  belief  in  Providence,  of  giving  hom- 
age and  faith  to  God.  It  is  felt  that  there 
lies  truth,  there  are  peace  and  safety,  now 
and  forever.  But  the  established  reli- 
gions leave  many  minds  in  cruel  uncertain- 
ties. In  the  "  To-morrow  of  Death,"  you 
have  undertaken  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  religion  of  Science  and  Nature.  These 
principles,  I  believe,  meet  the  longings  of 
the  age.  They  content  the  heart  and  the 
spirit ;  they  satisfy  feeling  and  reason ; 
they  console,  they  strengthen.  In  fine, 
they  consecrate  the  idea  of  God,  without 
neglecting  the  universe  or  Nature. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

So  be  it! 


Hecorb  of 


PEOPLE'S  CLUBS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

WHAT  is  a  "  people's  club  "  ?  A  bet- 
ter definition  has  not  come  to  hand 
than  that  given  in  the  secretary's  first 
annual  report  of  the  "  Union  for  Good 
Works  "  in  New  Bedford,  —  "  an  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  hos- 
pitality, benevolence,  and  general  im- 
provement." The  true  people's  club  is 
not  a  charitable  organization,  as  such, 
though  the  ministrations  that  "soothe 
and  heal  and  bless  "  will  always  come 
within  the  scope  of  its  working ;  nor 
is  it  an  institution  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  religious  ideas,  much  less  of 
any  class  of  religious  ideas  —  these 
belong  to  a  different  sphere  of  action ; 
nor  of  secular  instruction,  any  more 
than  that  when  large  numbers  of 
people  come  together,  young  and  old, 
there  will  always  be  some  who  wish 
to-teach  and  others  who  desire  to  learn. 
Such  a  union  is  the  offspring  of  no 
one  church,  but  is  composed  of  peo- 
ple from  all  churches  ;  or,  better  still, 
from  all  ch  urches  and  from  no  church- 
es ;  and  is  so  many-sided  in  its  aims, 
that  every  one  who  wishes  to  work 
will  find  something  especially  fitting 
for  himself  to  do. 

The  people's  clubs  of  New  England 
have  all  been  formed  since  the  war ; 
the  first,  which  took  to  itself  the  name 
of  "  Union  for  Christian  Work,"  hav- 
ing been  organized  in  Providence, 
E.  I.,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1868  ;  and 
perhaps  the  first  impulse  was  given  to 
them  by  the  overplus  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  taught  people  of  differing 


creeds  and  aims  to  work  together  for 
a  common  end.  The  first  object  of 
the  unions  is  to  provide  a  place  which 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  particu- 
larly those  who  breathe  no  other 
home  atmosphere,  will  find  attractive 
enough  to  lure  them  away  from  temp- 
tations which  draw  them  steadily 
down.  In  all  towns  and  cities  where 
much  manufacturing  is  carried  on, 
there  is  a  class  of  young  people  who 
have  eating  places  and  sleeping  places 
(the  latter  often  contracted  enough) 
and,  Heaven  knows,  working  places  ; 
but  no  home.  The  rooms  of  the  club 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  home- 
want  for  such,  in  a  suite  of  well- 
warmed  and  well-lighted  rooms,  easy 
of  access,  and  open  to  all  well-regu- 
lated persons  at  seasonable  hours. 
The  rooms,  of  course,  represent  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  active  working 
of  the  union  ;  but  are  suggestive,  as 
showing  that  the  earnest  men  and 
women  so  engaged  have  got  hold  of  the 
leading  idea,  that  to  benefit  our  fellow- 
beings  we  must  meet  human  nature 
upon  its  own  grounds.  To  elevate  and 
refine  the  young,  amusement  must  be 
offered,  and  intellectual  stimulus  ;  es- 
pecially the  former,  for  the  •  class  of 
young  people  that  fills  the  work-shop 
and  the  factory  has  not  the  culture  that 
demands  intellectual  stimulus,  nor  the 
ability,  except  in  rare  instances,  to 
acquire  it,  in  the  fragments  of  time 
left  from  the  labors  of  the  day. 
Amusements,  especially  games  of  a 
half  intellectual  character,  must  al- 
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ways  be  greatly  attractive  to  an  in- 
telligent but  not  highly  intellectual 
order  of  minds. 

Mr.  S.  Griffitts  Morgan,  president 
of  the  "  Union  for  Good  Works  "  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  says,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  one  started  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village."  A  sketch  of  this 
union,  and  of  a  few  similar  ones,  might 
be  of  use  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  work- 
ings of  such  an  institution  where  none 
exists,  and  would  certainly  answer,bet- 
ter  than  any  definition  could  do,  the 
question,  What  is  a  people's  club? 
This  union  was  organized  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1870,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Providence  Union,  before  mentioned, 
which  has  already  been  somewhat 
widely  noticed  by  the  secular  and 
religious  press.  The  plan  has  been,  of 
course,  somewhat  modified  in  New 
Bedford,*  to  meet  the  special  wants  of 
those  for  whom  the  club  was  devised. 

The  constitution  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Union  provides  for  four  work- 
ing sections :  on  hospitality,  benevo- 
lence, education,  and  worship.  The 
worship  section  has,  however,  always 
been  small,  and  during  the  past  year, 
says  the  secretary's  report,  "  has  done 
no  work,  the  variety  of  sects  represent- 
ed in  the  union  makingit  undesirable." 
The  union  has  a  suite  of  spacious 
and  well-lighted  rooms,  the  care  of 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  hospitality 
section ;  and  a  committee  from  this 
section  is  in  attendance  every  after- 
noon and  evening,  to  provide  for  the 
special  wants  of  the  company,  initiate 
new-comers,  and  see  that  due  decorum 
is  observed.  One  of  the  rooms  is  used 
as  a  reading-room,  which,  with  the 
growth  of  the  club,  has  had  an  addi- 
tion built  on  to  accommodate  the  libra- 
ry, which  now  numbers  nearly  four 
hundred  volumes.  There  is,  in  the 
reading-room,  the  usual  supply  of  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  ;  and  illustrated 


books,  stereoscopic  pictures,  engrav- 
ings, and  paintings,  add  their  refining 
influence. 

Another  room  is  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment, being  furnished  with  croquet- 
tables,  cue-alleys,  chess  and  back- 
gammon boards,  &c.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  rooms  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ;  but  Saturday  evenings 
brings  a  much  larger  number,  the 
crowd  being  sometimes  too  great  for 
the  capacity  of  the  rooms.  The  rooms 
are  generally  closed  for  the  evening 
with  singing ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  the  piano  belonging 
to  the  club  was  obtained  by  the  ]abor 
of  a  number  of  the  members  in  pla- 
cing before  the  public  a  charming  ex- 
hibition, known  as  "  The  Illustrated 
Ballads."  The  section  on  education 
has  a  large  class-room,  furnished  with 
blackboards,  drawing-tables,  &c.  In- 
struction has  been  furnished  in  book- 
keeping, drawing,  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches.  Sewing  is  taught,  in 
connection  with  the  benevolence  sec- 
tion, both  with  and  without  the  sew- 
ing-machine. Two  classes  have  also 
been  taught  cooking.  Two  courses  of 
lectures  were  given  during  the  papt 
year,  —  one  on  English  Literature,  the 
other  a  miscellaneous  course,  on  alter- 
nate Saturday  evenings.  The  pros- 
pects of  this  department  are  encoura- 
ging; great  results  not  being  expected 
in  a  field  where  it  is  so  difficult  to 
awaken  and  maintain  enthusiasm. 

The  benevolence  section  offers  a 
wider  range  of  action  in  its  several 
departments.  The  labors  of  the  Relief 
Committee  have  been  reduced  to 
system,  by  dividing  the  city  into 
twelve  districts.  Both  departments, 
male  and  female,  of  the  jail,  have  been 
visited  weekly.  Beading  aloud  to 
the  prisoners  has  been  adopted,  and 
letters  written  to  their  friends  in  the 
outside  world;  and  sometimes  means 
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have  been  furnished  to  inmates  whose 
sentences  had  expired  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Tlie  fruits  of  the  field  are 
also  made  a  means  of  grace  ;  bouquets 
being  constantly  distributed  at  the 
jail,  the  house  of  industry,  and  other 
places.  Offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers 
are  also  sent  to  the  sick 'and  aged 
poor.  This  duty  devolves  upon  the 
younger  lady-members  of  the  club, 
one  of  whom  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  beau- 
tiful mission,"  and  as  "  educating  them 
for  the  positions  in  charitable  work  by 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  the 
sick  and  needy."1  There  is  also  a 
Committee  on  Employment,  to  assist 
applicants  in  obtaining  situations ; 
and  another  to  instruct  in  sewing,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  garments  made 
being  handed  over  to  the  Belief  Com- 
mittee for  distribution.  The  proposi- 
tion has  also  been  made  to  supply  oper- 
atives in  the  factories  and  others  with 
clothing,  at  the  cost  of  the  material 
and  a  small  addition  for  making  up. 
The  benevolence  section  of  the  New 
Bedford  Union  seems  thus  to  comprise 
a  sewing-circle  (true  to  its  name), 
an  employment  agency,  an  earnest 
corps  of  city  missionaries,  and  a  char- 
itable association,  to  furnish  the  ne- 
cessities and  luxuries  of  life  to  such  as 
may  need  them ;  and  the  members 
hope  that  in  all  these  ways  they  have 
achieved  to  some  extent  the  object  of 
the  union,  which  is,  "  To  do  good,  and 
grow  better." 

Any  person  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  can  become  a  member  of  the 
union  (if  approved  by  the  Committee 
of  Membership)  by  signing  the  con- 
stitution, and  paying  one  dollar  to 
the  treasurer.  Membership  is  con- 
tinued by  the  annual  payment  of  the 
same  sum.  There  are  now,  in  all, 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  mem- 
bers. Some  of  these  are  honorary ; 
some  are  semi-active,  or  merely  pay 


the  annual  fee ;  leaving  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  who  do  all 
the  work.  Of  this  number,  says  the 
president  in  his  address,  "  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  women."  The  union  is 
supported  by  the  fees  for  member- 
ships, by  private  donations,  and  by 
the  varied  exertions  of  the  members, 
some  of  whom  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  "  union  for  acting,"  the 
proceeds  of  whose  private  theatricals 
realized  last  year  over  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  annual  festival  of  the 
union,  held  in  the  summer,  realized 
the  unexpected  sum  of  $1,733. 
The  treasury,  at  present,  is  full,  but 
not  to  overflowing. 

'"  Thus,"  writes  the  secretary  at  the 
close  of  the  second  annual  report, 
"  the  outward  reckoning  stands  at  the 
opening  of  our  third  year  —  none  can 
read  for  us  the  exact  and  entire  re- 
sults. There  have  been  some  failures 
and  discouragements,  and  perhaps, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  in  its  extended 
plan,  it  may  seem  that  the  society 
has  accomplished  little.  .  .  .  But  if 
in  any  instances  innocent  amuse- 
ments, with  refined  surroundings, 
have  served  to  satisfy  a  craving  for 
recreation  which  might  have  led  to 
more  exciting  or  evil  influences  if  not 
thus  ministered  to;  if  even  a  small 
impulse  has  been  given  to  a  higher 
tone  of  thought ;  if  but  the  faintest 
glimpse  of  the  wise  and  beneficent 
laws  which  surround  every  human  life 
has  been  revealed  to  hearts  vainly 
struggling  with  their  lot,  or  contend- 
ing against  it;  if  any  have  been 
helped  to  press  forward  more  firmty 
and  cheerfully,  and,  coming  to  see  a 
Father's  hand  upholding  all  things, 
have  learned  to  trust  him,  has  the 
service  been  in  vain  ?  " 

"The  Salem  Fraternity"  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1869,  and 
originated  among  those  who  saw  the 
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need  of  some  place  where  young  men 
and  women  could  pass  their  leisure 
evenings  in  innocent  amusement  and 
in  reading.  Mr.  E.  B.  Willson,  who 
has  kindly  furnished  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  working  of  this  insti- 
tution, says  in  speaking  of  its  having 
been  opened  from  the  first  for  both 
sexes,  that  from  "  this  no  evil,  so  far 
as  is  known,  has  resulted ;  while  the 
influence  of  either  sex  upon  the  other 
is  believed  to  have  been  good." 

The  rooms  of  the  fraternity  are 
centrally  located,  being  in  one  of  the 
best  buildings  of  the  principal  street 
of  the  city.  It  has  a  large  hall, 
which  is  used  on  Saturday  evenings 
for  a  lecture-room,  and  occasionally 
for  dramatic  performances,  amateur 
concerts,  and  the  like.  On  ordinary 
occasions  it  is  used  as  an  amusement 
room,  where  various  games  and  a 
piano  are  provided.  There  is  another 
room  for  reading,  with  the  usual 
variety  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  ;  and  in  still  another  room 
teaching  goes  on  regularly  for  those 
who  desire  it.  A  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  frequenters  of  the  club 
avail  themselves  of  this  special  in- 
struction, and  these  only  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  and  other  common 
branches  of  study.  There  is  always 
a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  attendance  at  the  rooms.  The 
average  attendance,  for  some  time 
past,  has  been  about  one  hundred. 

The  fraternity  is  supported  by  an- 
nual subscriptions,  by  donations,  and 
by  the  concerts  and  entertainments 
spoken  of.  Its  rooms  are  not  open 
on  Sunday,  and  no  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  such,  is  attempted.  "  It  is  a 
very  modest  and  unpretending  insti- 
tution," says  Mr.  Willson,  "  but  one 
which,  I  am  satisfied,  keeps  many 
persons  from  places  of  evil  influence, 
and,  both  negatively  and  positively, 


helps  those  who  have  no  home  bonds 
to  hold  them  safe  and  strengthen 
them  in  right  habits  to  walk  un- 
harmed, where  they  might  otherwise 
fall  into  irretrievable  hurts  and  mis- 
chiefs." 

A  "  Union  Association  for  Christian 
Work  "  was  organized  in  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  on  the  llth  of  July,  1870. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  writing  of  this, 
says,  "  We  have  endeavored  to  com- 
bine two  objects,  —  aid  for  the  un- 
fortunate, and  amusement  for  the 
young.  The  rooms,  consisting  of 
parlors,  room  for  games,  and  reading- 
room,  were  open  every  night.  There 
were  also  classes  formed  for  inatruc- 
tion,  free  to  all.  Sunday  evening 
there  was  a  meeting  in  the  rooms, 
conducted  by  some  lady  or  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  association.  It  wa,s 
entirely  unsectarian,  equally  free  to 
all,  of  any  sex,  age,  or  color;  and  I 
may  here  say  that  women  were  our 
best  workers.  We  really  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  most  antagonistic  re- 
ligious elements.  It  was  entirely  a 
union  for  good  works,  outside  of 
church  influence." 

The  "  People's  Club,"  of  Worcester 
has  been  in  existence  but  little  more 
than  six  months  ;  but  it  has  already 
a  membership  of  over  four  hundred. 
It  seems,  like  the  New  Bedford 
organization,  to  have  taken  the 
Providence  Union  for  its  model,  while 
expecting,  of  course,  the  special  modi- 
fications which  will  be  brought  about 
as  the  experiment  takes  more  decided 
shape.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Hall,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  says,  "  If  our  move- 
ment has  any  distinctive  feature, 
it  is  best  expressed,  perhaps,  iii  the 
name  we  have  taken.  We  are  a 
people's  club  j  not  an  institution 
where  the  few  meet  to  help  the  many, 
but  one  in  which  all  comers,  if  they 
choose,  are  to  have  equal  place,  and 
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where  all  are  invited  to  unite  in  giv- 
ing and  receiving.  ...  A  certain 
number  of  our  visitors  have  been  quite 
willing  to  understand,  that,  by  the 
simple  payment  of  a  dollar,  they  might 
become  part  proprietors  and  managers 
of  the  club." 

The  constitution  provides  that  the 
club  shall  be  divided  into  the  three 
sections  of  education,  hospitality,  and 
"benevolence.  Deeming  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done  for  the  social  eleva- 
tion of  the  people  which  the  churches 
cannot  undertake,  the  club  wishes  to 
occupy  this  ground,  and  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done  by  purely  secular 
agencies.  During  the  existence  of  the 
club  thus  far  the  hospitality  section 
has  had  by  far  the  largest  amount  of 
work,  the  rooms  having  been  thronged, 
and  the  first  supply  of  tables  and 
games  having  been  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  demand.  The  club  has  out- 
grown its  original  quarters,  and  new 
rooms  have  recently  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  with  appropriate 
dedicatory  ceremonies ;  and  the  club 
has  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  plan  has  been  adopted  of  ad- 
mitting young  boys  to  the  club  on 
stated  evenings.  The  eagerness  with 
which  these  younger  visitors  improved 
their  opportunities  causes  the  friends 
of  the  club  to  regret  that  they  cannot 
entertain  on  every  evening  all  who 
might  desire  to  come.  A  decided 
improvement  has  been  observed  by 
the  committees  in  attendance  in  the 
personal  appearance,  cleanliness,  and 
deportment  of  these  young  frequenters 
of  the  club. 

Of  course  there  have  been,  in  Wor- 
cester as  elsewhere,  the  usual  number 
who  argue  that  it  is  a  trifling  good  to 
open  rooms  for  amusement  simply; 
but  the  members  believe  that  they 
have,  in  the  rooms  of  the  club,  the 


true  vantage-ground  in  the  fight 
against  evil,  and  for  the  pure  and  the 
good.  They  have  had  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  which 
the  club  has  already  exerted  in  the 
community  to  induce  them  to  perse- 
vere in  the  work. 

We  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  a 
few  of  the  unions  in  which  different 
religious  sects  agree  to  work  together 
for  a  common  end.  We  would  make 
still  more  prominent  the  idea  of  the 
two  sexes,  men  and  women,  working 
together,  hand  in  hand,  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity.  May  not  these 
unions  be  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
time  when  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity shall  be  one,  and  the  dream 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  a  theocracy 
a  divine  rule  in  the  community,  be 
realized  on  a  broader  basis  of  human 
brotherhood  and  Christian  charity  ? 


GRATRY,     HYACINTHE,    AND 
DOLL1NGER. 

EACH  of  the  most  distinguished 
critical  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility  has  just  now  been  attract- 
ing anew  the  attention  of  Europe, 
two  of  them  in  forms  quite  different 
from  those  in  which  we  have  most 
known  them  heretofore.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  periodical,  we  took 
some  pride  in  being  selected  as  the 
medium  for  publishing  in  America 
the  learned  letters  of  Father  Gratry, 
who  is  a  priest  of  the  Oratoire,  and 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
No  documents  excited  more  attention 
in  Europe  than  these  letters  from  a 
priest  as  pious  as  learned,  which  ex- 
posed the  falsifications,  interpolations, 
and  mutilations,  on  which  was  founded 
the  historical  argument  for  the  papal 
infallibility.  We  are  bound  now  to 
publish  a  much  shorter  letter,  which 
shows,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much  less 
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piety  and  much  less  learning  than 
those  which  we  then  translated.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  newly-appointed 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Ultramon- 
tane successor  to  Darboy,  who  was 
murdered  by  the  Commune,  and  who 
was  himself  a  steadfast  opponent  of 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  :  — 

MONTREUX  (Vaud),  Nov.  25, 1871. 

MONSEIGNEUR,  —  If  I  had  not  been 
very  ill  and  incapable  of  writing  a  letter, 
I  should  long  before  this  have  addressed 
to  you  my  respectful  welcome.  I  wish  at 
least  to-day  to  say  to  you,  monseigneur, 
what  it  appears  to  me  perhaps  does  not 
require  to  be  said,  that,  like  all  my 
brethren  in  the  priesthood,  I  accept  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
Any  thing  which  I  may  before  that  de- 
cision have  written  upon  that  subject 
which  is  contrary  to  those  decrees  I 
efface. 

Be  pleased,  monseigneur,  to  send  me 
your  blessing.  A.  GRATRY. 

Father  Hyacinthe  does  not  accept 
this  new  letter  of  Gratry's  as  being 
equally  convincing  with  those  which 
it  recalls.  Writing  from  Munich  on 
the  23d  of  December  to  his  "very 
dear  Father  "  Gratry,  the  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe proceeds  to  gauge  the  moral 
and  intellectual  value  of  this  brief 
and  wholesale  recantation.  Not  quite 
agreeing  with  the  Archbishop's  esti- 
mate of  the  matter,  he  observes 
pointedly  that  such  effective  letters 
as  those  recently  published  by  his 
correspondent  against  the  new  dogma 
can  hardly  be  disposed  of  by  the 
mere  statement  that  he  "  effaces " 
them,  especially  when  coming  from  a 
writer  who  insisted  but  a  year  before 
that  he  u  had  received  orders  from 
God "  to  write  as  he  did,  and  was 
prepared  to  suffer,  if  necessary,  for 
the  truth's  sake.  Father  Gratry  had 
not  simply  asserted,  but  proved  by  a 
"  demonstration  as  logical  as  it  was 
eloquent,"  that  the  whole  question  of 


papal  infallibility  was  "gangrened 
by  fraud,"  and  had  indignantly  asked 
whether  God  needed  such  falsehood  ; 
and  now  "  he  writes  in  an  easy,  off- 
hand style,  which  both  surprises  and 
saddens,"  to  say  that  he  simply  "ef- 
faces "  what  he  wrote  before.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  Father  Hyacinthe  sor- 
rowfully asking  if  "  the  truth  and 
human  souls  are  hereafter  to*  be 
treated  in  this  manner  in  the  Church* 
of  Christ."  Before  he  can  hope  to 
effect  any  thing  by  his  recantation, 
Gratry  must  refute  as  well  as  retract 
his  former  arguments,  and  explain 
why  —  if  such  be  indeed  the  fact  — 
he  has  ceased  to  regard  the  Vatican 
Council  as  "  an  assembly  without  au- 
thority, because  it  was  without  lib- 
erty," and  what  tests  he  would  now 
suggest  to  discriminate  a  sham  synod 
from  a  real  one.  Father  Hyacinthe 
continues :  — 

"  If  you  admit  the  two  pretended  dogmas 
of  the  personal  and  separate  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  absque  consensu  Ecclesice, 
and  of  his  universal  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, do  not  attempt  to  give  them  an 
interpretation  which  is  opposed  to  the 
evident  and  natural  meaning  of  the  de- 
crees, the  only  one,  moreover,  which  is 
accepted  and  imposed  by  the  Roman  au- 
thority, but  show  to  us  how  that  meaning 
agrees  with  the  facts  of  history  which 
you  have  so  learnedly  established  and 
discussed.  Then,  my  dear  Father,  but 
only  then,  you  will  have  "placed  your 
conduct  in  harmony  with  your  convic- 
tions," as  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has 
written  to  you,  and  you  will  have  acquired 
"  new  authority  to  defend  the  cause  of 
religion,"  which  is  at  present  so  sadly 
compromised.  For  my  own  part,  what  I 
dread  the  most  for  it  is  not  the  outspoken 
and  loyal  scepticism  of  the  adversaries 
of  revelation  ;  it  is  the  unconscious  scep- 
ticism of  those  who  place  a  false  author- 
ity and  a  false  unity  above  the  truth. 
The  first  consolidates  the  sacred  edince 
by  the  very  assaults  which  it  makes  upon 
it  externally ;  but  the  other  mines  secretly 
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within  it,  disturbing  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests,  —  sincerity  of  faith  and 
integrity  of  conscience." 

These  last  comments  of  Father 
Hyacirithe  will  not  unnatural!/  recall 
to  memory  another  passage  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
which  may  indeed  have  suggested 
them :  — 

"  Truly,  such  a  school  of  lies  would  cause 
the  weak  to  lose  their  faith.  It  makes 
one  giddy  to  see  such  masses  of  error 
built  up  on  the  foundation  of  ancient  im- 
postures, and  their  consequences  main- 
tained as  if  the  imposture  had  not  been 

unmasked Is  it  not  time  for  men 

of  honor,  of  sincerity,  and  of  faith,  to  look 
this  scandal  in  the  face,  and  drive  from 
the  temple  no  longer  only  the  sellers,  but 
the  robbers  and  coiners  of  base  coin,  reli- 
gious or  moral  ?  They  are  more  guilty 
than  the  forger  who,  in  France,  at  this 
time,  has  been  handed  over  to  justice  for 
having  forged  and  trafficked  in  false  sci- 
entific documents.  ...  It  is  because  1 
understand,  more  clearly  now  than  ever, 
why  our  admirable  mother,  the  Holy 
Church  of  God,  the  mother  of  humanity, 
whose  spirit  is  nothing  else  than  the  unity 
of  all  the  just  who  have  ever  lived,  at 
this  day  scarcely  rules  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  human  race.  The  reason  of  the 
slow  progress  is  this  :  it  is  the  secret  and 
internal  foe  which  stops  our  march  ;  it  is 
the  school  of  error  which  I  denounce, 
and  which  is  none  other  than  those  gates 
of  hell  which  will  vainly  strive  to  prevail 
against  the  Church." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  denounce 
with  sharper  or  more  searching  re- 
buke the  "  unconscious  scepticism  " 
of  which  Father  Hyacinthe  com- 
plains. But  the  rebuke  comes  from 
the  second  of  Father  Gratry's  Letters 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

On  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as 
Kector  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
Dr.  Dollinger  pronounced  a  discourse 
which  is  not  so  much  theological  as 
political. 


The  new  Kector  takes  for  his 
theme  the  events  of  1870,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  situation  they  have 
brought  about  in  Germany,  and  also 
in  relation  to  the  studies  pursued  at 
the  universities  by  the  youth  of  the 
new  empire. 

Dr.  Dollinger  speaks  of  France 
more  kindly  than  the  Protestant  pro- 
fessors of  Berlin  or  Leipzig.  The 
French  critic  whom  we  follow  sa}rs 
he  renders  homage  to  the  French 
genius  which  always  endeavors  to 
make  itself  understood  by  the  masses, 
and  which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
often  imitated,  always  interpreted,  the 
movements  of  science.  He  does  not 
believe  the  French  genius  is  dead, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  French  and 
German  nations  are  destined  to  be- 
come complements  one  of  the  other. 
But  he  reproaches  the  French  with 
hatred  for  Germany,  and  he  declares 
that  France  has  always  hated  some 
nation. 

From  this  general  accusation  he 
passes  to  attack  the  modern  histori- 
ans of  France.  He  reproaches  their 
lightness,  their  failure  of  the  critical 
spirit,  and  says  they  proceed  without 
regard  to  historic  science.  He  ac- 
cuses them,  above  all,  with  carrying 
their  party  interests  into  the  apprecia- 
tion of  facts,  and  he  counts  among 
the  guilty  Lamartine  and  M.  Thiers. 
This  charge  can  be  turned  against 
the  German  writers  of  the  history  of 
Germany,  and  above  all  the  modern 
history  of  this  country.  King  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  by  his  history  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  and  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  inaugurated  that 
school  of  prejudiced  historians  who 
for  half  a  century  labored  for  the 
glorification  of  Prussia,  and  prepared 
in  the  universities  for  the  unity  of* 
Germany  under  the  Prussian  sceptre. 
The  celebrated  Eanke  has  ended  by 
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transforming  himself  from  the  his- 
torian he  was  into  the  historiographer 
of  the  Court  of  Prussia.  Seybel 
and  Schmidt  are  the  latest  specimens 
of  that  school.  A  few  years  since  a 
salutary  reaction  had  commenced 
against  this  manner  of  writing  his- 
tory, so  contrary  to  science ;  these 
isolated  voices  were  reduced  to  silence 
by  the  war  of  1870,  and  they  dare 
not  yet  make  themselves  again  heard. 

Another  accusation  of  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger's  attacks  the  French  revolutionary 
preachers  against  society  and  family  ; 
their  demagogues  constantly  at  war 
with  the  established  order  of  things. 
The  reproach  is  merited ;  nothing 
has  caused  so  much  injury  to  liberty 
and  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  nothing 
has  contributed  so  much  to  bring  dis- 
credit to  France,  as  the  excesses  of 
the  French  radicals. 

But  do  we  not  find  in  Germany 
even  some  true  imitators  of  this  ex- 
treme radicalism  ?  Has  not  the 
school  of  the  critique  absolue  of 
Feuerbach,  of  Bauer,  of  Strauss,  been 
the  most  efficacious  auxiliary  of  the 
communists,  of  the  materialists,  and 
even  of  the  poor  Rochefort  who  fab- 
ricated that  famous  Constitution  ? 
"  Article  I.  There  shall  be  nothing. 
xYrticle  II.  Nobody  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  Article  I." 

Is  not  Karl  Marx,  President  of 
the  International,  a  disciple  of  that 
school  ?  In  the  criminal  movements 
of  1848  and  of  1870,  the  German 
demagogy  advocated,  the  French 
demagogy  took  the  part  of  armed 
action.  Now  Feuerbach  and  Marx 
are  graduates  from  the  German  uni- 
versities ;  and  it  is  to  "  German  sci- 
ence,'' so  highly  vaunted  by  Dr. 
Dollinger,  that  France  owes  in  part 
the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
Commune. 

"  The     German     science  "  —  this 


phrase  occurs  several  times  in  Dr. 
Dollinger's  discourse.  This  learned 
theologian  reproaches  France  with 
presumption,  with  national  vanity. 
But  what  could  be  more  presumptu- 
ous than  this  mania  for  nationalizing 
science?  a  mania  especially  innate 
with  the  universities  beyond  the  Rhine. 
They  proclaim  a  German  science,  a 
German  virtue,  a  German  liberty ; 
and  they  mean  by  that,  that  all  these 
precious  things  exist  with  them  in  a 
degree  of  superiority  unknown  among 
other  nations.  By  the  side  of  such 
pretensions  where  is  there  any  room 
for  French  vanity  ? 


FROM  OUR  WASHINGTON  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

.  .  .  THE  municipal  contest  going 
on  in  this  city  seems  to  .be  another 
phase  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  of 
the  ages,  between  Old  and  New. 
Soon  after  the  advent  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  "  old  residents  "  of  Wash- 
ington prepared  to  resist  the  influ- 
ences of  the  new  comers,  known  gen- 
erally as  "  Yankees."  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  old  regime  was  sup- 
posed to  be  defunct.  The  new  blood 
had  become  infused  into  the  body -cor- 
porate, and  improvements  like  those 
of  Northern  cities  began  to  be  pro- 
posed for  Washington.  The  "  old 
residents"  resisted,  and  improve- 
ments were  hindered.  At  length 
Congress  gave  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  new  government. 

This  government  under  Gov.  Cooke 
instituted  a  comprehensive  system 
of  permanent  improvements.  The 
"  old  residents  "  were  in  a  rage.  They 
resorted  to  the  courts  and  to  a 
special  election  by  the  people,  that 
they  might  in  some  way  defeat  the 
plans  of  the  "  Yankees."  But  they 
were  overwhelmingly  beaten  before 
both  tribunals,  and  the  work  of  im- 
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provement  seems  to  be  going  on.  The 
"old  fogies/'  however,  re-enforced 
by  a  few  disappointed  office-seekers, 
have  persuaded  Congress  to  grant 
them  a  Committee  of  Investigation 
into  the  doings  of  the  "new77  gov- 
ernment, hoping  at  least  to  embarrass 
its  enterprises. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  party 
of  the  "old57  strikingly  illustrated 
the  spirit  of  the  clan  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Investigating  Committee. 
On  cross-examination  he  admitted 
that  the  improvements  on  his  street 
had  increased  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty, made  his  house  more  eligible, 
improved  the  health  of  the  neighbor- 
hood by  the  new  sewers  laid,  added 
to  his  conveniences  of  water  and  gas, 
and  more.  One  of  the  committee 
asked  him  why  he  complained.  "Be- 
cause we  would  rather  have  the 
street  as  it  was,"  he  replied.  That, 
I  submit,  tells  the  whole  story  of  Old 
versus  New. 

.  .  .  "I  do  not  care  for  etiquette,  but 
I  wish  to  know  what  it  is,'7  said  a  lively 
lady.  The  House  of  Eepresentatives 
believes  in  etiquette ;  and  when  the 
Senate,  prematurely  and  unadvisedly, 
passed  a  bill  fixing  upon  an  early  day 
for  final  adjournment,  the  House  sum- 
marily rejected  it,  not  so  much  upon 
a  point  of  policy  as  of  deportment. 
It  will  not  do  even  its  own  will  under 
compulsion.  Congress  will  hardly 
remain  beyond  the  early  days  of  June, 
though  with  the  accumulated  and 
constantly  accumulating  business  of 
the  country  it  is  idle  to  expect  short 
sessions.  Those  who  complain  of 
the  increasing  time  consumed  by  our 
legislative  bodies,  forget  how  vast  is 
the  field  over  which  legislation  must 
extend.  Since  the  establishment  of 
Congress,  the  business  before  it  has 
increased  in  far  greater  ratio  than  the 
time  taken  to  accomplish  that  busi- 


ness. We  have  not  only  a  larger 
area,  but  the  multiplied  industries  and 
interests  of  a  civilization  ever  becom- 
ing more  and  more  complex.  Rhe- 
torical debate,  "  thrilling  77  oratory, 
the  old-time  eloquence,  is  in  danger 
of  being  crowded  out  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  figures.  There  is  still 
talk  for  effect,  but  it  does  not  deceive 
the  elect.  Who  wears  spurs  henceforth 
must  win  them  by  shrewdness,  sagaci- 
ty, practical  accomplishment,  rather 
than  by  glowing  words.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  thrill  over  pig-iron,  or  the 
civil  service  reform ;  and  even  the 
negro,  as  a  great  cause,  has  departed 
from  politics,  though  there  be  who 
still  linger  under  his  shadow  with  de- 
light. We  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  to  it,  —  the  old  men  eloquent 
have  had  their  day.  Congress  is 
constantly  tending  to  become  an  im- 
mense "Tellson's,"  grappling  with 
work  in  the  most  hard-headed,  un- 
sympathetic business  manner;  and 
with  all  its  concentration  is  not  un- 
likely to  be,  before  long,  a  continuous 
assembly,  holding  its  sessions  through 
the  year,  and  adjourning  only  for  short 
recesses. 

The  relief  attempted  by  the  new 
Apportionment  Bill  is  problematical. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  from  the 
galleries  the  charming  order,  quiet, 
and  harmony  that  reign  supreme  in 
a  House  composed  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  members,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  know  that  for  the  ensuing 
decade  we  are  to  be  favored  with  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three;  a  clear 
gain  of  forty  members,  or  about  six- 
teen per  cent  added  to  the  intellect 
and  weight  of  the  House.  This  in- 
crease seems  to  have  been  suggested 
more  by  the  size  of  the  Eepresenta- 
tives' Hall  than  by  any  pressing 
national  need.  The  vast  space  is 
there,  and  what  else  can  be  done  with 
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it?  A  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a 
governor  he  did  not  like,  said,  "  The 
power  of  impeachment  was  put  into 
the  Constitution  for  to  be  used" 
Congress  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  the  vacant  space  in  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall  was  put  there  for  to 
be  filled,  and  they  have  proceeded  to 
fill  it.  Various  opinions  obtain  as 
to  the  effect  of  making  a  house  so 
large,  the  weightiest  judgment  of  the 
wisest  heads  being  in  favor  of  it.  If 
there  has  been  any  buying  or  Bun- 
combe in  the  House,  an  increase  of 
numbers  will  render  both  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and  by  abolishing  the  desks 
and  easy-chairs  which  make  each 
member's  place  a  sort  of  private  office, 
for  his  convenience  of  letter-writing 
and  miscellaneous  business,  a  closer 
attention  to  legislation  will  be  en- 
forced. It  will  assimilate  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  our  Congress  more  to 
the  parliamentary  bodies  of  Europe, 
where  the  House  of  Commons  gets 
along  exceedingly  well  with  over  six 
hundred  members,  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  with  five  hundred, 
and  the  Italian  Parliament  with  quite 
as  many.  With  our  new  apportion- 
ment, each  member  will  represent 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thou- 
sand people,  and  will  have  his  hands 
full  to  answer  one-half  their  reason- 
able demands,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
that  are  unreasonable. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  fear  that 
the  fuller  representation  will  result 
only  in  greater  difficulty  of  action  ; 
that  it  will  but  intensify  the  disorder- 
ly element,  and  multiply  the  obstacles 
to  a  rapid  and  successful  transaction 
of  business.  Representation  needs 
to  be  complete,  they  admit;  but  a 
mob  is  not  so  efficient  as  a  firm  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  it  becomes 
us  to  consider  where  the  princi- 


ple of  literal  or  numeral  representa- 
tion must  meet  and  recognize  the 
equally  insurmountable  principle  of 
unity  and  mobility.  Representation 
may  not  only  be  repressed  by  external 
force,  but  it  may  neutralize  itself  and 
die  of  overgrowth.  One  direct  re- 
sult will  probably  be  to  increase  the 
already  too  strong  tendency  to  dele- 
gate work  to  committees,  and  relieve 
the  individual  member  of  responsi- 
bility. However,  the  bill  has  passed, 
the  forty,  waiting  like  one,  are  all 
ready  to  come  in  and  show  us  what 
they  can  do. 

The  Education  Bill  is  of  great  in- 
terest, and  in  its  very  name  enlists 
our  sympathies.  It  proposes  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  fund,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  education  of  the  people  by  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  All 
parties  agree,  at  least  theoretically, 
that  the  people  should  be  educated ; 
but  some,  and  those  not  the  least  in- 
telligent and  high-minded,  believe 
that  more  harm  than  good  will  be 
wrought  by  the  bill.  It  is  intended 
for  the  assistance  of  the  South,  but 
its  provisions  must  apply  equally  to 
all  the  States.  But  the  Northern 
States  have  already  their  long-estab- 
lished school  systems,  and  interfer- 
ence means  disturbance  and  disorder, 
doubtful  benefit  and  certain  hinder- 
ance.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  South 
would,  in  the  end,  be  benefited. 
Grant  that  the  several  States  are  poor 
and  disorganized ;  still,  say  the  oppo- 
sition, our  American  principle  holds 
good.  The  State,  like  the  individual, 
is  schooled  and  strengthened  by  ex- 
ertion, not  by  assistance.  A  commu- 
nity cannot  be  lifted  higher  than  it 
has  power  to  rise  ;  and  we  cannot  re- 
linquish the  idea  of  self-government 
and  self-help,  even  in  stress  of  pover- 
ty or  incapacity,  without  doing  a 
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greater  harm  to  the  social  fabric  than 
any  we  seek  to  prevent. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  that 
even  the  direct  object  would  be  ac- 
complished. What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,  in 
statecraft  as  well  as  in  handicraft. 
Let  a  poor  and  struggling  State  know 
that  a  rich  and  powerful  government 
is  coining  to  its  aid,  and  one  great  in- 
centive to  exertion  is  removed.  But 
the  rich  and  powerful  government 
will  by  no  means  exercise  the  watch- 
ful and  jealous  yet  loving  supervision 
over  a  far-off  dependency,  which  that 
in-de pendency  would  exercise  over  it- 
self if  left  to  itself. 

...  To  read  the  despatches  which 
daily  flash  over  the  wires  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  one  would  imagine 
Washington  was  an  extensive  prai- 
rie-ground of  pleasure,  in  which  the 
zinnias  and  sunflowers  of  fashion  pa- 
raded gay  dresses  and  court  trains, 
dispensing  smiles  to  gay  cavaliers, 
who  dance  from  one  reception  to  an- 
other. 

Let  us  leave  this  kaleidoscope  sen- 
sation of  the  butterflies  and  hum- 
ming-birds, and  glance  at  the  real 
life  which  sanctifies  and  makes  more 
beautiful  the  shadow-scenes  of  sorrow 
and  want.  Here  walk  the  fragrant 
flowers,  —  the  heliotropes,  sweet  alys- 
sums  and  cape  jessamines,  of  a  higher 
humanity. 

One  of  the  most  useful  institutions 
here  is  the  home  for  friendless  boys, 
at  Georgetown.  It  takes  from  the 
streets  boys  who  have  no  home,  and 
unites  various  sects  in  its  manage- 
ment. The  Unitarians  have  been  its 
most  zealous  patrons ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  home  for  girls  on 
Seventh  Street,  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  children  for  useful  lives.  In 
their  simple,  neat  dress,  with  an  at- 
tendant, they  are  met  in  market  with 


loaded  baskets,  generously  filled  by 
the  market  dealers  as  an  aid  to  the 
noble  men  and  women  who  have  at 
a  great  self-sacrifice  supported  these 
institutions. 

St.  Ann's  Infant  Asylum  is  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Sisters,  where 
are  frequently  a  hundred  stray  waifs 
of  humanity,  with  no  label  but  that 
of  want,  and  tenderly  cared  for,  in  a 
large,  airy  building,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  a  foreign  minister. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Columbia 
Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  Females, 
aided  by  the  city,  and  also  by  gov- 
ernment, combining  charity  for  the 
poor,  and  comfort  for  the  wealthy. 

St.  John's  Episcopal  Hospital,  for 
ill  and  suffering  children,  was  gotten 
up  and  is  cared  for  by  the  Protestant 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  leave  homes 
of  refinement  to  which  their  noble 
self-sacrifice  adds  the  highest  grace. 
One  who  last  summer  refused  to  go 
to  a  fashionable  watering-place  had 
the  noble  reward  of  saving  the  life 
she  so  tenderly  nursed.  Physicians 
of  skill  give  their  time  and  visits  in 
aid  of  this  useful  charity.  Connected 
with  it,  in  another  building,  is  a  school ; 
and  two  days  in  a  week  one  of  the 
Sisters  dispenses  groceries  and  cloth- 
ing from  the  generous  store  provided 
by  the  wealthy  liberality  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Another  Catholic  home  is  in  this 
vicinity,  for  the  older  children  of  the 
Tenth-street  Convent,  to  enable  them 
to  earn  a  living  in  useful  and  tasteful 
employments. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
War  Department,  is  the  home  for  the 
orphans  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  late  war.  The  directors  are 
wives  of  many  officers,  who  stand 
high  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

North  of  these  institutions  is  the 
Louise  Home,  founded  by  the  wealthy 
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banker  Charles  Corcoran,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Here  those  who  have  become  re- 
duced find  a  home,  and  the  comforts 
to  which  they  have  formerly  been  ac- 
customed. The  rent  of  the  Arling- 
ton Hotel,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
per  month,  are  devoted  to  its  support. 
"  You  are  all  my  guests,"  is  the 
inscription  and  idea  which  is  fully 
carried  out  in  the  chaste  and  elegant 
furniture,  the  solid  silver  and  fine 
table-linen  which  covers  the  table 
spread  by  a  delicate  consideration. 
Almost  if  not  the  first  to  enter  the 
home,  was  one  of  the  school-teachers 
in  Washington ;  and  her  death  was 
the  first  that  occurred.  Like  Mount 
Auburn,  the  home  was  consecrated  by 
the  talent  and  useful  lives  and  mem- 
ories of  women.  We  come  now  to 
the  imposing  and  immense  building 
called  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Others  have  described  it, 
surrounded  by  its  lovely  parterres  of 
flowers  :  we  will  look  at  it  in  its  be- 
nevolent aspects.  Sandwiched  in 
among  the  numerous  clerks  of  the 
other  sex,  are  hundreds  of  industri- 
ous women,  some  of  them  for  four 


hundred  dollars  per  year  performing 
with  equal  accuracy  the  work  of 
clerks  who  receive  a  much  higher 
compensation.  Their  earnings  edu- 
cate their  children,  or  support  the  in- 
valid parents  or  brother  or  sister. 
Many  take  part  in  mission-schools 
'  and  other  worthy  objects. 

Never  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  char- 
ity, tasteful  articles  to  ornament  their 
homes  are  brought  to  gladden  and  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  some  sufferers  in 
the  world's  great  struggle  for  a  living. 
This  may  seem  a  trifling  description  ; 
but  connected  with  the  precedent 
and  fact  that  cultivated  women  have 
proved  their  accuracy  and  honesty  in 
positions  of  trust,  it  is  a  monument 
to  the  courtesy  and  higher  civili- 
zation of  our  present  government. 
Only  a  glance  can  be  given  to  the 
more  prominent  institutions,  such  as 
the  Woman's  Christian  Association, 
the  various  asylums,  the  large  Provi- 
dence Hospital,  so  admirably  managed 
by  the  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  thorough  im  its  education, 
that  some  of  the  pupils  fill  offices  of 
trust  under  government. 
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"  My  country  is  undergoing  a  complete  change,  from  Old  to  New." 

MOUTSOUHITO.  —  Mikado  of  Japan. 

THE  Japanese  embassy  has,  before  this  time,  proved  to  our  people, 
what  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  our  people  understand,  that  one 
civilized  nation  is,  in  this  case,  dealing  with  another. 

The  Japanese  forms  and  methods  of  civilization  are,  indeed,  very 
different  from  ours.  But  a  nation  which  has  kept  internal  peace 
for  four  hundred  years  may  well  claim  that  it  understands  the  essen- 
tial principle  on  which  Christian  civilization  is  based  better  than 
does  Christendom  itself. 

The  Japanese  social  system  very  closely  resembles,  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  the  feudal  system  as  it  existed  in  half  Europe 
five  or  six  centuries  ago.  Bat  the  Japanese  have  wrought  out  some 
results  from  this  system  which  Europe  did  not  attain;  and  if  the 
recent  accounts  may  be  relied  upon,  of  the  gallant  surrender  which 
it  is  said  many  of  the  chief  of  the  Japanese  princes  have  made  in 
giving  up  revenues  and  reducing  military  establishments  to  which, 
from  the  memory  of  man,  they  and  their  fathers  were  entitled ;  if  it 
is  true  that  they  have  done  this  in  the  interest  of  a  truer  nationality, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  their  people,  there  has  been  one 
of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  wrought  out  in  a 
nation  which  but  yesterday  was  unknown  in  the  world's  history. 

When  Com.  Perry  opened  the  fortunate  negotiation  which  has 
resulted,  as  we  believe,  in  such  advantages  to  both  countries,  he  in- 
formed the  Japanese  court  that  he  was  provided  with  Chinese  and 
Dutch  interpreters,  and  was  prepared  to  negotiate  either  in  Chinese 
or  in  Dutch,  as  they  might  prefer.  It  was  the  only  serious  blunder 
committed  by  the  sailor  diplomat.  It  was  precisely  as  if  a  French 
ambassador,  addressing  Mr.  Fish,  should  apologize  for  his  own  igno- 
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ranee  of  English,  and  add  that  he  was  provided  with  a  Choctaw  and 
a  Dutch  interpreter,  and  that  he  would  communicate  with  the 
American  government  in  either  language  which  they  might  prefer. 
The  Japanese  court  and  the  Japanese  nation  do  not  regard  the 
Chinese  as  being  their  equals ;  and  they  are  right.  In  the  vastly 
important  element  of  language  alone,  the  Chinese  are  on  a  plane 
sadly  beneath  the  Japanese  and  all  other  civilized  nations.  It  may 
probably  be  safely  said  that  the  Chinese  nation  has  advanced  in 
politics,  in  science,  and  even  in  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  advance, 
while  it  is  hampered  with  the  Chinese  language.  The  Japanese 
language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  language  which  is  able  to  render  the 
ideas  which  are  expressed  in  any  other  language  ;  it  is  varied  and 
elastic.  The  philologists  even  say  that  it  has  radical  relations  with 
the  tongues  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  the  scholars  who 
are  used  to  it  at  home,  attain  with  wonderful  facility  the  languages 
of  other  lands. 

Our  artists  have  been  the  first  to  give  credence  to  the  reports  of 
Admiral  Perry  and  other  travellers,  who  have  assured  us  from  the 
beginning  that  this  was  not  a  semi-barbarous  but  a  civilized  nation, 
with  which  we  have  now  to  do.  The  Japanese  art  has  certainly 
much  to  learn  in  European  schools.  But  it  is  as  certain  that  even  in 
some  of  its  conventionalities,  and  still  more  in  some  of  its  unconven- 
tionalities,  the  artists  of  European  tradition  have  found  much  that 
they  had  to  learn,  though  in  the  simpler  works  of  the  Japanese  pen- 
cil or  graver  which  have  found  their  way  to  us.  There  is  a  happy 
disregard  ef  that  bugbear  of  dead  symmetry  which  works  some  gro- 
tesque effects  upon  our  landscape  composition ;  a  disregard  from 
which,  if  we  are  right,  our  bolder  landscape  painters  have  taken 
hints  already.  Mr.  Jarves  has  illustrated  the  lessons  to  be  gained 
in  this  new  school  in  a  very  careful  and  interesting  essay. 

We  have  never  forgotten  the  intelligent  daring  of  a  young  Japanese 
officer  who  appeared  on  shipboard  at  every  port  which  Perry's  squad- 
ron visited,  and  in  face  of  all  prevention,  whether  of  our  own  officers 
or  of  his  own  government,  pursued  his  eager  inquiries  into  the 
methods  of  naval  warfare.  He  was  arrested,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, he  was  threatened  with  punishment,  but  still  he  persevered. 
The  last  time  he  visited  any  of  the  ships,  being  hurried  off  by  some 
of  his  native  companions,  he  slipped  a  paper  stealthily  where  it 
might  be  noticed  after  his  departure.  The  young  midshipmen,  and 
others  as  careless,  were  greatly  amused  when  they  read  in  his  Eng- 
lish, learned  with  such  difficulty,  "  Give  me  the  recipe  for  percussion 
caps."  Very  possibly  none  of  those  young  gentlemen  could  have 
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given  it.  What  was  not  to  be  laughed  at  was  this :  that  this  young 
man  had,  even  in  that  period,  seen  the  weakness  of  his  country's 
military  establishment.  The  excuse  for  the  retaining  the  match- 
lock so  late  in  the  Japan  army  was,  that  the  mineralogy  of  Japan 
did  not  afford  flint  suitable  for  fire-locks.  Here  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who,  when  the  percussion  lock  was  still  a  novelty  in  the 
armies  of  America,  was  asking  himself,  and  striving  to  learn  from 
others,  how  it  could  be  introduced  in  the  use  of  the  ill-armed  forces 
of  Japan.  A  nation  which  can  boast  of  such  men  need  not  be  afraid 
of  the  competitions  of  civilization. 

There  is  another  story  of  that  time  ;  of  the  bold  and  pathetic 
effort  made  by  two  Japanese  gentlemen  to  leave  their  own  country, 
in  defiance  of  the  policy  of  its  government  at  that  time,  and  to 
return  with  Com.  Perry  to  America.  We  are  glad  to  recall  their 
names,  trusting  that  they  still  live  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  a  wiser 
policy.  They  were  Isagi  Kooda  and  Kevansuchi  Manji.  They  came 
on  board  the  flag-ship  by  stealth,  at  two  in  the  morning,  —  having 
sent  word  in  advance  that  they  were  planning  an  escape,  —  and 
begged  to  be  brought  to  A  merica.  "  We  have,  all  our  lives,  been 
going  hence  to  you,  unable  to  go  more  than  thirty  degrees  east  and 
west,  or  twenty-five  degrees  north  and  south."  Is  there  not,  in  the 
scientific  precision  of  that  statement,  something  which  shows  the 
misery  of  being  thus  cabined  and  confined  ?  Com.  Perry  felt 
bound  to  return  them,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  and  they  were  im- 
prisoned. He  could  not  learn  their  after  fate.  If  they  lost  their 
lives,  they  are  the  first  martyrs  of  Japan's  new  departure. 

The  chemists  have,  to  some  extent,  relieved  all  nations  from  abso- 
lute dependence  on  any  nation  which  held  the  keys  of  the  natural 
mines  of  nitre,  —  one  of  the  sinews  of  modern  war.  But  the  natural 
supply  is  far  the  cheapest,  and  for  immediate  use  it  is  always 
relied  upon.  The  nitre  supplied  from  natural  beds  in  India  is  so 
cheap,  that,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  England  has  held  the  key 
of  the  larger  supply  of  this  commodity.  War  makes  a  sudden  and 
absolute  demand  for  it,  however,  such  as  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  England.  It  happens  that  Japan  holds 
natural  beds  of  nitre,  which  may  be  used  if  it  is  not  convenient  to 
resort  to  those  of  India. 

As  nations  dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth  for  villanous  salt- 
petre, if  they  want  a  large  supply,  and  want  it  furnished  of  a  sud- 
den, they  must  go  to  ask  leave  of  England  or  of  Japan.  Now,  we  are 
very  good  friends  with  England,  and  we  certainly  mean  to  remain  so. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  we  needed  a  little  saltpetre  for  some 
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domestic  discipline  which  it  was  our  duty  to  enforce,  when,  for  cer- 
tain reasons  best  known  to  England,  she  ceased  to  believe  in  free 
trade,  her  general  panacea  of  evil,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
hinder  our  immediate  supply.  When  Mr.  Adams  writes  his  memoirs, 
he  will  tell  us  how  she  was  persuaded  to  yield  that  point  in  a  mo- 
ment. And  when  the  history  of  the  late  Confederacy  is  written,  we 
shall  know  to  what  straits  it  was  reduced  for  want  of  the  same  sup- 
ply. Now  that  we  are  within  thirty  days  of  Japan,  we  are  within 
thirty  days  of  nitre  not  furnished  from  English  mines. 

We  have  sometimes  quoted  on  this  page  the  lines  in  which  one 
or  another  poet  of  our  own  has  attempted  to  show  the  mystical 
union  in  diversity  of  the  Old  and  the  New.  But  we  have  never 
quoted  lines  which  rang  with  a  truer  poetry  than  the  address  which 
Iwakura  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  on  the 
6th  of  March.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  oldest  forms  of  civil 
order,  who  speaks  in  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  newest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  honorable  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  On  behalf  of  the  ambassadors  of  Japan,  our  sov- 
ereign and  people  whom  we  represent,  we  tender  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  and 
warmest  friendship.  We  fully  appreciate  the  distinguished  honor  which  places 
us  face  to  face  in  presence  of  that  mighty  power  which  rules  the  great  American 
republic.  Governments  are  strong  when  built  upon  the  hearts  of  an  enlight- 
ened people.  We  come  for  enlightenment,  and  we  gladly  find  it  here.  Jour- 
neying eastward  from  the  empire  of  sunrise  toward  the  sunrising,  we  daily 
behold  new  sunrise  beyond  the  one  we  before  enjoyed.  New  knowledge  rises 
daily  before  us ;  and  when  a  completed  journey  shall  have  passed  in  review  an 
encircled  globe,  we  shall  gather  together  our  treasures  of  knowledge,  re- 
membering that,  however  we  have  advanced  toward  the  sources  of  light,  each 
onward  move  has  revealed  to  us  a  farther  step  beyond.  The  Government  of 
Japan  already  appreciates  the  value  of  an  enlightened  policy  toward  itself  and 
all  nations.  And  our  united  assurances,  on  our  return,  will  confirm  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  the  friendliness  of  feeling  so  frequently  expressed  heretofore,  and 
now  so  generously  exhibited  to  this  embassy.  In  the  future  an  extended 
commerce  will  unite  our  national  interests  in  a  thousand  forms,  as  drops  of 
water  will  commingle,  flowing  from  our  several  rivers  to  that  common  ocean 
that  divides  our  countries.  Let  us  express  the  hope  that  our  national  friendship 
may  be  as  difficult  to  sunder  or  estrange  as  to  divide  the  once  blended  drops 
composing  our  common  Pacific  Ocean. 
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BY  JOHN   BURROUGHS. 


MARCH  1.  —  The  first  day  of  spring 
and  the  first  spring  day !  I  felt 
the  change  the  moment  I  put  my 
head  out  of  doors  in  the  morning.  A 
fitful,  gusty  south  wind  was  blowing, 
though  the  sky  was  clear.  But  the 
sunlight  was  not  the  same.  There 
was  an  interfusion  of  a  new  element. 
Not  ten  days  since  there  had  been  a 
day  just  as  bright,  —  even  brighter 
and  warmer,  —  a  clear,  crystalline  day 
of  February,  with  nothing  vernal  in 
it :  but  this  day  was  opaline ;  there 
was  a  film,  a  sentiment  in  it,  a  nearer 
approach  to  life.  Then  there  was 
that  fresh,  indescribable  odor,  a  breath 
from  the  Gulf,  or  from  Florida  and 
the  Carolinas,  —  a  subtle,  persuasive 
influence  that  thrilled  the  sense. 
Every  root  and  rootlet  under  ground 
must  have  felt  it;  the  buds  of  the 
soft  maple  and  silver  poplar  felt  it, 
and  swelled  perceptibly  during  the 
day.  The  robins  knew  it,  and  were 
here  that  morning;  so  were  the  crow 
blackbirds.  The  shad  must  have 
known  it,  down  deep  in  their  marine 
retreats,  and  leaped  and  sported  about 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  ready  to 
dart  up  them  if  the  genial  influence 
continued.  The  bees  in  the  hive  also, 
or  in  the  old  tree  in  the  woods,  no 
doubt  awoke  to  new  life ;  and  the 
hibernating  animals,  the  bears  and 
woodchucks,  rolled  up  in  their  subter- 
ranean dens,  — I  imagine  the  warmth 
reached  even  them,  and  quickened 
their  sluggish  circulation. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
the  smell  of  smoke,  —  the  first  spring 
fires  in  the  open  air.  The  Virginia 
farmer  is  raking  together  the  rubbish 
in  his  garden,  or  in  the  field  he  is 
preparing  for  the  plough,  and  burning 


it  up.  In  imagination  I  am  there  to 
help  him.  I  see  the  children  playing 
about,  delighted  with  the  sport  and 
the  resumption  of  work ;  the  smoke 
goes  up  through  the  shining  haze  ;  the 
farm-house  door  stands  open,  and  lets 
in  the  afternoon  sun ;  the  cow  lows  for 
her  calf,  or  hides  it  in  the  woods ;  and 
in  the  morning  the  geese  sporting  in 
the  spring  sun  answer  the  call  of  the 
wild  flock  steering  northward  above 
them. 

As  I  stroll  through  the  market  I 
see  the  signs  here.  That  old  colored 
woman  has  brought  spring  in  her 
basket  in  those  great  green  flakes  of 
moss,  with  arbutus  showing  the  pink ; 
and  her  old  man  is  just  in  good  time 
with  his  fruit-trees  and  gooseberry- 
bushes.  Various  bulbs  and  roots  are 
also  being  brought  out  and  offered, 
and  the  onions  are  sprouting  on  the 
stands.  I  see  bunches  of  robins  and 
cedar-birds  also  —  so  much  melody 
and  beauty  cut  off  from  the  supply 
going  north.  The  fish-market  is  be- 
ginning to  be  bright  with  perch  and 
bass,  and  with  shad  from  the  Southern 
rivers,  and  wild  ducks  are  taking  the 
place  of  prairie-hens  and  quails. 

In  the  Carolinas,  no  doubt,  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  bloom,  and  the  rice-land 
is  being  prepared  for  the  seed.  In 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  in 
Ohio  they  are  making  maple-sugar; 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  they  are 
sowing  oats ;  in  Illinois  they  are, 
perchance,  husking  the  corn  which 
has  remained  on  the  stalk  in  the  field 
all  winter.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are 
streaming  across  the  sky  from  the 
lower  Mississippi  toward  the  great 
lakes,  pausing  a  while  on  the  prairies, 
or  alighting  in  the  great  corn-fields, 
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stand  far  out  in  the  field,  as  if  they 
had  come  out  to  get  the  sun.  A  file 
of  five  or  six  worthies  sentry  the 
woods  on  the  north-west,  and  con- 
front a  steep  side  hill  where  sheep  and 
cattle  graze.  An  equal  number  crowd 
up  to  the  line  on  the  east ;  and  their 
gray,  stately  trunks  are  seen  across 
'  meadows  or  fields  of  grain.  Then 
there  is  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  with 
heavy,  hushy  tops,  while  in  the  forks 
of  a  wood-road  stand  the  two  brothers, 
with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
neck,  and  their  bodies  in  gentle  con- 
tact for  a  distance  of  thirty  feet. 

One  immense  maple,  known  as  the 
"old-cream-pan-tree,"  stands,  or  did 
stand,  quite  alone  among  a  thick 
growth  of  birches  and  beeches.  But 
it  kept  its  end  up,  and  did  the  work 
of  two  or  three  ordinary  trees,  as  its 
name  denotes.  Next  to  it  the  best 
milch er  in  the  lot  was  a  shaggy- 
barked  tree  in  the  edge  of  the  field, 
that  must  have  been  badly  crushed  or 
broken  when  it  was  little,  for  it  had 
an  ugly  crook  near  the  ground,  and 
seemed  to  struggle  all  the  way  up  to 
get  in  an  upright  attitude,  but  never 
quite  succeeded ;  yet  it  could  outrun 
all  its  neighbors  nevertheless.  The 
poorest  tree  in  the  lot  was  a  short- 
bodied,  heavy-topped  tree,  that  stood 
in  the  edge  of  a  spring  run.  It  sel- 
dom produced  half  a  gallon  of  sap 
during  the  whole  season;  but  this 
half-gallon  was  very  sweet,  —  three 
or  four  times  as  sweet  as  the  ordinary 
article.  In  the  production  of  sap, 
top  seems  far  less  important  than 
body.  It  is  not  length  of  limb  that 
wins  in  this  race,  but  length  of  trunk. 
A  heavy,  bushy-topped  tree  in  the 
open  field,  for  instance,  will  not,  ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  compare 
with  a  tall,  long-trunked  tree  in  the 
woods,  that  has  but  a  small  top. 
Young,  thrifty,  thin-skinned  trees 


start  off  with  great  spirit,  indeed 
fairly  on  a  run  ;  but  they  do  not  hold 
out,  and  their  blood  is  very  diluted. 
Cattle  are  very  fond  of  sap ;  so  are 
sheep,  and  will  drink  enough  to  kill 
them.  The  honey-bees  get  here 
their  first  sweet,  and  the  earliest  bug 
takes  up  his  permanent  abode  on  the 
"  spile."  The  squirrels  also  come 
timidly  down  the  trees,  and  sip  the 
sweet  flow ;  and  occasionally  an  ugly 
lizard,  just  out  of  its  winter  quar- 
ters, and  in  quest  of  novelties,  creeps 
up  into  the  pan  or  bucket. 

Soft  maple  makes  a  very  line 
white  sugar*  superior  in  quality,  but 
far  less  in  quantity. 

I  think  any  person  who  has  tried 
it  will  agree  with  me  about  the  charm 
of  sugar-making,  though  he  have  no 
tooth  for  the  sweet  itself.  It  is  enough 
that  it  is  the  first  spring  work,  and 
takes  one  to  the  woods.  The  robins  are 
just  arriving,  and  their  merry  calls 
ring  through  the  glades.  The  squir- 
rels are  now  venturing  out,  and  the 
woodpeckers  and  nuthatches  run 
briskly  up  the  trees.  The  crow  be- 
gins to  caw,  with  his  accustomed 
heartiness  and  assurance;  and  one 
sees  the  white  rump  and  golden  shafts 
of  the  high-hole  as  he  flits  about  the 
open  woods.  Next  week,  or  the  week 
after,  it  may  be  time  to  begin  plough- 
ing, and  other  sober  work  about  the 
farm  ;  but  this  week  we  will  picnic 
among  the  maples,  and  our  camp-fire 
shall  be  an  incense  to  spring.  Ah,  I 
am  there  now!  I  see  the  woods 
flooded  with  sun-light ;  I  smell  the 
dry  leaves,  and  the  mould  under 
them  just  quickened  by  the  warmth  ; 
the  long  trunked  maples  in  their  gray 
rough  liveries  stand  thickly  about ;  I 
see  the  brimming  pans  and  Buckets, 
always  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  trees, 
and  hear  the  musical  dropping  of  the 
sap ;  the  "  boiling-place,"  with  its 
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delightful  camp-features,  is  just  be- 
yond the  first  line,  with  its  great  arch 
looking  to  the  south-west.  The 
sound  of  its  axe  rings  through  the 
woods.  Its  huge  kettles  or  broad 
pans  boil  and  foam ;  and  I  ask  no  other 
delight  than  to  watch  and  tend  them 
all  day,  to  dip  the  sap  from  the  great 
casks  into  them,  and  to  replenish  the 
fire  with  the  newly-cut  birch  and 
beach  wood.  A  slight  breeze  is 
blowing  from  the  west ;  I  catch  the 
glint  here  and  there  in  the  afternoon 
sun  of  the  little  rills  and  creeks, 
coursing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills ; 
the  awakening  sounds  about  the  farm 
and  the  woods  reach  my  ear ;  and 
every  rustle  or  movement  in  the  air 
or  on  the  earth  seems  like  a  pulse  of 
returning  life  in  Nature.  I  sympathize 
with  that  verdant  Hibernian  who  liked 
sugar-making  so  well,  that  he  thought 
he  should  follow  it  the  whole  year.  I 
should  at  least  be  tempted  to  follow 
the  season  up  the  mountains,  camp- 
ing this  week  on  one  terrace,  next  week 
on  one  farther  up,  keeping  just  on 
the  hem  of  Winter's  garment,  and  just 
in  advance  of  the  swelling  buds,  until 
my  smoke  went  up  through  the  last 
growth  of  maple  that  surrounds  the 
summit. 

Maple  sugar  is  peculiarly  an 
American  product,  the  discovery  of  it 
dating  back  into  the  early  history  of 
New  England.  The  first  settlers 
usually  caught  the  sap  in  rude  troughs, 
and  boiled  it  down  in  kettles  slung  to 
a  pole  by  a  chain,  the  fire  being  built 
around  them.  The  first  step  in  the 
way  of  improvement  was  to  use  tin 
pans  instead  of  troughs,  and  a  large 
stone  arch  in  which  the  kettles  or 
caldrons  were  set  with  the  fire  be- 
neath them.  But  of  late  years,  as 
the  question  of  fuel  has  become  a 
more  important  one,  greater  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  The  arch 


has  given  place  to  an  immense  stove 
designed  for  that  special  purpose ;  and 
the  kettles  to  broad,  shallow,  sheet-iron 
pans,  the  object  being  to  economize 
all  the  heat,  and  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  evaporating  surface. 

March  15.  —  Prom  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  March  the  season  made 
steady  progress.  There  were  no  checks, 
no  drawbacks.  Warm,  copious  rains 
from  the  south  and  south-west,  fol- 
lowed by  days  of  unbroken  sunshine. 
In  the  moist  places  —  and  what  places 
are  not  moist  at  this  season  ?  —  the  sod 
buzzed  like  a  hive.  The  absorption 
and  filtration  among  the  net-work  of 
roots  was  an  audible  process. 

The  clod  fairly  sang.  How  the 
trees  responded  also !  The  silver 
poplars  were  masses  of  soft  gray 
bloom,  and  the  willows  down  to- 
ward the  river  seemed  to  have  slipped 
off  their  old  bark  and  on  their  new 
in  a  single  night.  The  soft  maples, 
too,  when  massed  in  the  distance, 
their  tops  deeply  dyed  in  a  bright 
maroon  color,  how  fair  they  looked ! 

The  15th  of  the  month  was 
"one  of  those  charmed  days  when 
the  genius  of  God  doth  flow."  The 
wind  died  away  by  mid-forenoon,  and 
the  day  settled  down  so  softly  and 
lovingly  upon  the  earth,  touching 
every  thing,  filling  every  thing.  The 
sky  visibly  came  down.  You  could 
see  it  among  the  trees  and  between 
the  hills.  The  sun  poured  himself 
into  the  earth  as  into  a  cup,  and  the 
atmosphere  fairly  swam  with  warmth 
and  light. 

In  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  over 
the  country  roads  north  of  the  city. 
Innumerable  columns  of  smoke  were 
going  up  all  around  the  horizon  from 
burning  brush  and  weeds,  fields 
being  purified  by  fire.  The  farmers 
were  hauling  out  manure ;  and  I  am 
free  to  confess,  the  odor  of  it,  with  its 
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associations  of  the  farm  and  the 
stable,  of  cattle  and  horses,  was  good 
in  my  nostrils.  In  the  woods  the 
liverwort  and  arbutus  had  just  opened 
doubtingly ;  and  in  the  little  pools 
great  masses  of  frogs'  spawn,  with  a 
milky  tinge,  were  deposited.  The 
youth  who  accompanied  me  brought 
some  of  it  home  in  his  handkerchief, 
to  see  it  hatch  in  a  goblet. 

The  month  came  in  like  a  lamb, 
and  went  out  like  a  lamb,  setting  at 
naught  the  old  adage.  The  white 
fleecy  clouds  lay  here  and  there,  as  if 


at  rest,  on  the  blue  sky.  The  fields 
were  a  perfect  emerald ;  and  the  lawns, 
with  the  new  gold  of  the  first  dande- 
lions sprinkled  about,  were  lush  with 
grass.  In  the  parks  and  groves  there 
was  a  faint  mist  of  foliage,  except 
among  the  willows,  where  there  was 
not  only  a  mist,  but  a  perfect  foun- 
tain-fall of  green.  In  the  distance 
the  river  looked  blue ;  the  spring 
freshets  at  last  over ;  and  the  ground 
settled,  and  the  jocund  season  steps 
forth  into  April  with  a  bright  and 
confident  look. 


THE  BREAK  BETWEEN  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  ANCIENT 
FAITH  AND  WORSHIP. 

BY   HENRY   W.    BELLOWS. 


THERE  is  evidently  a  growing  dis- 
relish, in  an  important  portion  of  the 
people  of  our  time,  for  professional 
religion,  technical  piety,  and  theologi- 
cal faith.  These  were  always  unpop- 
ular with  youth,  and  people  in  the 
flush-  of  life  and  spirits ;  but  this  was 
because  they  called  attention  to  grave 
and  serious  things ;  and  youth,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  like  even  the  shadow 
of  truth  and  duty  to  fall  too  early  or 
too  steadily  upon  it.  Restraint, 
care,  thoughtfulness,  it  resists  as  long 
as  it  can ;  and  none  who  recall  their 
own  eager  love  of  pleasure  and  gay- 
ety,  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  can 
find  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
or  excusing  it.  Of  course,  too,  care- 
less, self-indulgent,  sensual  and  frivo- 
lous people  have  always  disliked  the 
gravity,  and  the  faith  and  customs,  of 
people  professing  religion,  and  exhibit- 
ing special  seriousness.  They  were 
a  reproach  and  a  painful  reminder  to 
them,  and  must  be  partially  stripped 
of  their  reproving  sanctity,  by  ridi- 
cule, charges  of  hypocrisy,  and  hints 


of  contempt.  But  all  the  while  this 
was  going  on,  the  youth  and  frivolity 
of  previous  generations  expected  the 
time  to  come  when  they  must  sur- 
render their  carelessness,  and  be  con- 
verted; and  even  the  worldly  and 
scoffing  shook  in  their  secret  hearts 
at  the  very  doctrines  and  the  very 
piety  they  caricatured.  The  old  re- 
lations of  master  and  pupil  describe 
almost  exactly  the  feeling  which 
youth  and  levity  held  toward  insti- 
tuted faith  and  piety,  a  generation  or 
two  since.  The  school-boy,  indeed, 
still  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  call 
his  master  nick-names,  to  play  tricks 
upon  him,  and  to  tre#t  with  great 
levity,  among  his  fellow-pupils,  all 
the  teaching  and  all  the  rules  of  the 
school.  But  he  nevertheless  sin- 
cerely respects  his  teacher;  believes 
in  him  and  in  his  teachings,  and  ex- 
pects to  derive  an  indispensable  ben- 
efit from  them,  in  preparing  himself 
for  his  coming  career.  So  it  was 
with  the  religion  and  piety  of  our 
fathers.  The  people  profoundly  re- 
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spected  the  creed,  the  elders  in  piety, 
and  the  eminent  saints  in  profession 
and  practice,  although  the  young 
had  their  jibes  and  jests,  their  resist- 
ance to  church-going,  their  laugh 
at  sanctimony ;  and  the  majority  of 
people  then,  as  now,  were  not  fond 
of  the  restraints  of  piety,  or  the  ex- 
ercises of  devotion. 

But  the  alienation  to  which  I  wish 
to  draw  your  •  attention  now,  is 
something  quite  different  from  the 
natural  opposition  of  the  young  to 
serious  thoughts ;  or  the  gay  to 
grave  matters ;  or  those  absorbed  in 
the  present,  to  what  belongs  to  the 
future ;  or  of  those  charmed  with  the 
use  of  their  lower  or  more  superficial 
faculties  and  feelings,  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  demands  of  their  deeper 
and  nobler  nature.  That  the  body 
should  not  readily  and  without  a 
struggle  submit  to  the  mind;  that 
thoughtlessness  should  not  easily  be 
turned  into  thoughtfulness ;  that 
youth  should  not  readily  consent  to 
wear  the  moral  costume  of  maturity, 
or  the  feelings  and  habits  of  riper 
years ;  that  the  active,  fresh,  curious 
creature,  who  has  just  got  this  world 
with  its  gay  colors  in  his  eye,  should 
not  be  much  attracted  by  spiritual 
visions,  and  should  find  his  earthly 
loves  and  companions  more  fascinat- 
ing than  the  communion  of  saints 
or  the  sacred  intercourse  of  prayer,  — 
all  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very 
explicable,  and  belongs  to  all  genera- 
tions, arid  hardly  discourages  the  ex- 
perienced mind,  more  than  the  faults 
and  follies  of  the  nursery  the  wise 
mother  who  has  successfully  carried 
many  older  children  through  them  all. 
It  is  quite  another  kind  of  antipa- 
thy and  disrelish  which  marks  our 
time.  It  is  not  confined  to  youth, 
nor  traceable  to  levity  and  thoughtless- 
ness. The  Church  and  its  creed  on 


one  side,  the  world  and  its  practical 
faith  on  the  other,  seem  now  no 
longer  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  re- 
vered teachers  and  dull  or  reluctant 
pupils  ;  of  seriousness,  avoided  by  lev- 
ity ;  of  authoritative  truth,  ques- 
tioned by  bold  error;  of  established 
and  instituted  faith,  provoking  the 
criticisms  of  impatience,  caprice,  ig- 
norance, or  folly.  An  antagonism  has 
arisen  between  them  as  of  oil  and 
water,  —  a  separation  which  is  nei- 
ther due  to  period  of  life,  nor  stage 
of  intelligence,  nor  even  to  worth  of 
character;  which  does  not  separate 
youth  from  maturity,  the  thoughtless 
from  the  thinking,  the  bad  from  the 
good,  but  divides  the  creeds,  obser- 
vances, and  professions  of  Christians, 
from  a  large  body  of  people  who  in- 
sist that  after  a  certain  fashion  they 
are  Christians  too,  and  yet  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  profes- 
sions of  faith,  or  pious  pretensions,  or 
religious  ways  of  feeling,  talking,  or 
acting. 

Clearly,  it  would  not  do  any  longer 
to  say  that  the  worth  and  virtue  and 
influence  of  society,  in  this  country, 
could  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
communicants  in  the  churches,  by 
the  degree  of  credit  still  given  to  any 
of  the  long-believed  theological  dog- 
mas, deemed  in  the  last  generation 
the  sheet-anchors  of  the  State.  We 
all  know  hundreds  of  people,  who 
could  sign  no  creed,  and  give  no  the- 
ological account  of  their  faith,  whom 
we  do  not  count  as  necessarily  less 
worthy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man, 
than  many  who  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  the  whole  Athanasian  Creed. 
Nay,  there  are  some  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  not  the  least  in- 
telligent or  useful  citizens  in  all  cases, 
who  never  enter  a  church-door.  A 
generation  or  two  back,  you  would 
safely  have  pronounced  all  these  ab- 
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sentees  to  be  worldly,  careless  peo- 
ple, infidels,  atheists,  scoffers.  Bo 
you  expect  to  find  them  so  now? 
Some,  of  course,  but  not  the  major- 
ity. Indeed,  you  would  find  a  great 
many  of  these  people  supporting 
churches,  to  which  their  families  go, 
and  not  themselves ;  or  to  which  oth- 
ers go,  for  whom  they  are  glad  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity.  They  would 
tell  you,  if  they  could  discriminate 
their  own  thoughts,  something  like 
this :  "  Public  worship,  and  church 
organizations,  and  creeds  and  cate- 
chisms, and  sermons  and  ceremonies, 
and  public  prayers  and  praises,  are 
doubtless  very  good  things,  and  very 
useful  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  intel- 
ligence, and  for  a  certain  kind  of 
character.  But  we  have  discovered 
that  the  real  truth  and  the  real  vir- 
tue of  what  people  have  been  mis- 
naming religion  is  a  much  larger, 
freer,  and  more  interesting  thing 
than  churches,  creeds,  ministers,  and 
saints  seem  to  think  it.  Here  is  this 
present  life,  full  of  occupations  and 
earnest  struggles  and  great  instruc- 
tions. Here  is  this  planet,  not  a 
thousandth  part  known,  and  yet  in- 
tensely provoking  to  intelligent  curi- 
osity ;  and  science  is  now  every  day 
taking  a  fresh  and  an  ever  bolder 
look  into  it;  and  we  want  our  Sun- 
days to  follow  these  things  up.  That 
is  our  idea  of  worship.  Then,  again, 
the  greatest  philosophers  are  now 
writing  out  their  freest,  finest 
thoughts  about  our  nature ;  and,  if 
we  go  to  church,  we  are  likely  to  find 
some  fanatical  and  narrow-minded 
minister  warning  us  against  reading 
or  heeding  what  these  great  men  say ; 
and  it  is  a  thousand  times  fresher 
and  grander  and  more  credible 
than  what  he  says  himself!  Why, 
the  very  newspapers,  the  earnest  and 
well-edited  ones,  contain  more  in- 


struction, more  warning,  more  to  in- 
terest the  thoughtful  mind,  than  the 
best    sermons;    and   why   should    a 
thinking  man,  who  needs  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  and  means  to  have 
his  own  thoughts  free,  go  where  duty 
or  custom  makes  it  common  to  frown 
upon  inquiry,  doubt,  and  speculation, 
—  to  shut  out  knowledge   and  testi- 
mony, and  stamp  a  man  with  a  spe- 
cial type  of  thinking  or  professing  ?  " 
For  there  are,   you   observe,  —  in 
justice  to  these  thoughts, —  these  two 
instructors  to  choose  between  in  our 
generation.      Here    is    the    Church, 
with    its    ecclesiastical    usages    and 
its  pious    exhortations;    its    Sunday 
school  for  the  children  ;  its  devotion- 
al meeting  in  the  week,  and  its  Sun- 
day teaching  and  worship,  —  all  ac- 
knowledged as  good  for  those  that  like 
them,  and  are  willing  to  accept  what 
people  thought  or  believed  was  true 
a  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  here  is  the  modern  press,  with 
the   wonderful   profusion   of    earnest 
and  able  books,  cheap  and  attractive, 
and  treating  boldly  all  subjects    of 
immediate  and  of  permanent  interest; 
and  here   are  the  reviews,  quarterly 
and  monthly,  that  now  compress  into 
themselves    and   popularize  all   that 
these  books  contain,  and  furnish  crit- 
ical notices  of  them  ;  and  then,  again, 
here  are  the  newspapers,  wonderful 
in  variety  and  ability,  that  hint  at, 
suggest,  and  bring  home  all  the  new 
and  fresh  thoughts  of  the  time.    And 
the   marvel   is,    that   most   of    these 
books,  reviews,  papers,  are  in  the  in- 
terest of,  and  seem  inspired  by,  some- 
thing larger,  freer,  fresher,  truer,  than 
what  the  churches  and  the  creeds  are 
urging.     Thus   church   religion    and 
general    culture    do    not    play   any 
longer  into  each  other's  hands.     If 
you  believe  what  the  men  of  science, 
the  philosophers,  the  poets  and  critics, 
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believe,  you  cannot  believe  in  any, 
excepb  a  very  general  way,  in  what 
the  creeds  and  churches  commonly 
profess.  Accordingly,  the  professors 
in  college,  the  physicians,  the  teachers, 
the  scientists,  the  reformers,  the  poli- 
ticians, the  newspaper  men,  the  re- 
viewers, the  authors,  are  seldom  pro- 
fessing Christians,  or  even  church- 
goers ;  and  if  they  do  go  to  church 
from  motives  of  interest  or  example, 
they  are  free  enough  to  confess  in 
private  that  they  do  not  much  be- 
lieve what  they  hear. 

Assuming  that  this  is  a  tolerably 
correct  account  —  although  doubtless 
exaggerated  for  pictorial  effect  —  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  among 
the  reading  and  thinking  class  of  this 
country,  what  is  the  real  significance 
of  it  ?  Is  it  as  new  as  it  seems  ?  Is 
it  as  threatening  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious faith  as  it  seems  ?  Reduced 
to  its  most  general  terms,  is  it  any 
thing  more  or  other  than  this  ?  The 
faith  and  worship  of  this  generation, 
and  the  experience  and  culture  of  a 
portion  of  this  generation,  have  tem- 
porarily fallen  out ;  and,  as  in  all 
similar  quarrels,  there  is,  for  the  time, 
helpless  misunderstanding,  mutual 
jealousy  and  misrepresentation.  The 
faith  and  piety  of  the  time  pronounce 
the  culture,  the  science,  the  progres- 
sive philanthropy,  the  politics,  the 
higher  education  and  advanced  litera- 
ture, to  be  godless  and  Christless ;  and 
the  culture  of  the  age  retaliates,  per- 
haps, with  still  greater  sincerity,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
time  to  be  superstitious,  antiquated, 
sentimental,  and  specially  fitted  only 
to  people  willing  to  be  led  by  priests 
and  hireling  ministers. 

Now,  if  this  were  a  quarrel  between 
experience  and  inexperience,  between 
good  and  bad,  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  it  would  be  easy  to  take 


sides.  But  faith  and  knowledge  have 
both  equal  rights  in  humanity.  Peo- 
ple who  are  sincerely  in  love  with 
knowledge  and  science  and  philoso- 
phy, are  not  thereby  made  enemies 
of  God  or  man ;  certainly  are  not  to 
be  discouraged  and  abused  for  their 
devotion  to  practical  and  scientific 
truth,  their  search  for  facts,  their  in- 
terest in  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
even  if  they  are  not  possessed  of 
what  the  church  properly  calls  faith 
and  piety.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
however  shocked  established  faith 
and  piety  may  naturally  be  by  the 
handling  which  religion  and  its  creeds 
and  worship  receive  from  modern  in- 
quisitors, ought  the  deeper  believers 
to  be  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  its  root  or  its  healing  leaf  es,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shaking  which  the  tree 
of  life  is  now  receiving  ?  However 
slow,  science  and  culture  may  often 
show  themselves  to  be,  in  recognizing 
the  fact,  $an  any  reasonable  and  im- 
partial mind,  acquainted  with  history 
or  human  nature,  believe  that  faith 
itself  is  an  inconstant  or  perishable 
factor  in  our  nature  ?  prayer  a  child- 
ish impulse,  which  clear-seeing  man- 
hood must  put  away  ?  the  conscience, 
not  the  representative  of  a  holiness 
enthroned  over  the  moral  universe, 
but  an  artificial  organ,  which  social 
convenience  has  developed,  much  like 
the  overgrown  liver  in  the  Strasburg 
goose  ?  In  short,  who  that  considers 
the  part  that  faith  and  worship  have 
played  in  the  history  of  the  race,  can 
doubt  their  essential  and  permanent 
place  in  human  fortunes  ?  The  ques- 
tion of  some  religion,  of  some  worship, 
for  bhe  people,  does  not  seem  debata- 
ble. The  only  alternative  among 
nations  has  been  a  religion  in  which 
mystery,  awe,  and  fear  prevailed, 
clothing  themselves  in  dread  and 
bloody  sacrifices,  or  else  a  religion  in 
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which  more  knowledge,  more  reason, 
more  love,  embodied  themselves  in  a 
simpler  and  gentler  ritual.  The  na- 
tions have  had  only  a  choice  —  not 
always  a  wholly  voluntary  one  —  be- 
tween terrific  superstitions,and  more  or 
less  reasonable  religions.  Christiani- 
ty has  prevailed  in  civilized  nations, 
since  Constantino,  by  accommodating 
its  theological  dogmas  and  external 
ritual  to  the  needs  of  successive  eras  ; 
beginning  with  coarser  and  more 
heathenish  symbols,  and  running  it- 
self clearer  and  more  clear,  as  the 
mind  and  taste  and  experience  of  the 
race  have  developed  "  sweetness  and 
light."  But  does  this  make  Chris- 
tianity only  a  human  growth,  and  so 
predict  a  coming  decay,  which  many 
seem  to  think  has  already  begun  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  decisive  fact 
about  Christianity  is,  that,  while  its 
intellectual  history  is  changing,  its 
early  records  are  in  form  fixed  and 
permanent,  and  that  its  real  progress 
has  been  uniformly  a  return  towards 
its  original  simplicity.  Other  faiths 
develop.  It  is  we  who  develop  under 
Christianity,  and  are  slowly  changed 
unto  the  original  likeness  of  Christ. 
Christ's  statements,  Christ's  character, 
Christ's  words,  do  not  become  anti- 
quated. We  are  not  called  upon  to 
explain  away,  as  superstitions  of  the 
time,  any  of  the  certain  words  he 
said,  or  thoughts  he  had,  or  com- 
mandments he  left.  True,  there  are 
critical  embarrassments  about  the 
record,  and  room  enough  to  question 
how  it  was  made  up  ;  and  we  cannot 
always  trust  the  reporters  of  that  age, 
or.  our  own.  But  when  we  get,  as  we 
certainly  do  get  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
at  Christ's  own  words ;  or  when  we 
really  see,  as  by  a  hundred  vistas, 
through  all  the  debris  and  rubbish  of 
the  age,  we  may  see  the  true  person 
and  bearing  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  we 


behold,  we  recognize,  we  know,  a  Be- 
ing who,  transferred  to  this  age,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  choicest 
circle  of  saints  and  sages  whom  cul- 
ture and  science  and  wisdom  could 
collect,  would  bear  just  the  same  ex- 
alted relation  of  superiority  to  them 
that  he  did  to  the  fishermen  and 
publicans  and  kings  and  high-priests 
and  noble  women  and  learned  rabbis 
of  his  own  day.  We  should  not 
hesitate,  *any  more  than  they  did,  to 
call  him  Master  and  Lord  ;  to  say, 
"  To  whom  else  shall  we  go  ?  thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

Those,  then,  who  fear  that  true  cul- 
ture, that  science  or  philosophy,  bold- 
ly pushed,  that  learning  and  logic 
impartially  applied,  —  whether  in 
studying  God's  method  in  creation, 
or  his  method  in  revelation,  —  can 
injure  permanently  faith  and  piety, 
or  endanger  Christianity,  as  a  whole, 
must  either  think  the  religious  wants 
of  man  very  shallow  or  very  artificial, 
or  the  providence  of  God  very  easily 
baffled,  and  the  harmony  of  his  word 
and  works  very  badly  matched.  If 
there  be  in  nature  or  in  man,  in 
earth  or  in  our  dust,  in  chemistry, 
astronomy,  anthropology ;  in  geology, 
the  language  of  dead  eras  ;  or  in  lan- 
guage, the  geology  of  buried  races; 
any  thing  that  disproves  the  existence 
and  providence  of  a  living  God,  the 
holiness  and  goodness  and  trust- 
worthiness of  his  character;  the 
moral  and  religious  nature  of  man, 
his  accountableness,  his  immortality  ; 
the  divine  beauty  and  sinless  superi- 
ority of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  his  religion,  —  by  all 
means  let  us  know  it !  Why  should 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  beguiled  by 
fables  and  false  hopes  and  make-be- 
lieves ?  But  the  faith  of  religious 
experience,  the  confidence  of  those 
who  know  and  love,  and  have  become 
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spiritually  intimate  with  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  usually  such,  that 
they  would  sooner  mistrust  their 
senses  than  their  souls.  They  have 
found  a  moral  and  spiritual  guidance, 
a  food  and  medicine  in  their  Christian 
faith,  which  enables  them  calmly  to 
say  to  criticism,  to  science,  to  culture, 
"  We  do  not  hold  our  faith,  or  practise 
our  worship,  by  your  leave,  or  at  your 


mercy. 


Faith    leans    first    on    the 


spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  not  on 
demonstrable  science.  It  would  not 
be  faith,  if  it  were  only  a  sharper 
light.  It  is  insight,  not  light.  It 
springs  from  its  own  root,  not  primari- 
ly from  the  intellect.  As  we  love  our 
wives  and  children  with  something 
besides  the  judgment,  or  the  logical 
faculty,  so  we  love  God  with  the 
heart,  and  not  with  the  understand- 
ing. We  stand  erect,  with  open  eyes, 
when  we  are  seeking  truth  ;  we  fall 
on  our  knees,  with  closed  eyelids, 
when  we  are  seeking  God  !  Religion 
is  not  the  rule  of  three,  but  the 
golden  rule ;  it  is  not  the  major  and 
minor  premises  and  copula  of  logic, 
but  the  sacred  instinct  of  the  soul, 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  satisfied,  and 
guided,  and  owned,  and  directed,  in  an 
inestimable  way. 

But  when  faith  and  worship  have 
taken  this  true  and  independent  tone, 
let  them  not  join  the  foolish  bigots, 
who  think  that  because  faith  rests  on 
other  foundations  than  science,  there- 
fore it  owes  nothing  to  science  and 
culture,  and  can  wholly  separate  its 
fortunes  and  future  from  them.  True, 
faithaud.  culture,  religion  and  science, 
in  spite  of  their  general  and  perma- 
nent agreement  and  connexion,  when 
they  cannot  get  on  honestly  together, 
had  better  for  the  time  separate,  for 
they  embarrass  each  other,  and  it  is 
in  their  insulation  that  they  some- 
times ripen  and  prepare  in  separate 


crucibles,  elements  that  are  ultimately 
to  blend  in  a  finer  compound  than 
either  ever  knew  before.  Thus  faith, 
driving  science  and  culture  out  of  her 
cell,  and  closing  the  doors  on  fact 
and  observation,  wrapt  in  devotion, 
has  sometimes  caught  visions  of  God 
through  her  purely  spiritual  atmos- 
phere, which  sages  in  their  labora- 
tories have  never  seen.  The  great 
religious  inspirations  have  not  come 
from  scholars,  but  from  seers;  from 
men  of  soul,  not  men  of  sense.  "  How 
knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned  ?  "  said  his  contempo- 
raries of  Christ.  Well,  he  knew 
no  letters,  but  he  had  what  letters 
never  teach,  —  divine  wisdom  !  He 
knew  God,  that  end  of  knowledge ; 
he  knew  njan,  that  last  of  philosophy. 
Faith  therefore  often  recruits  itself  in 
a  temporary  divorce  from  science,  just 
as  Romanism  profitably  drives  her 
priests  into  periodical  retreats  for 
prayer  and  exclusive  meditations  on 
God  and  Christ.  It  is  beautiful  to 
study  even  those  humble  and  unin- 
structed  Christian  sects,  whose  simple 
and  implicit  faith  is  protected,  yes, 
and  exalted,  by  their  providential  in- 
difference to  science  or  unacquaintance 
with  speculative  difficulties.  It  is  not 
their  ignorance  that  kindles  their  de- 
votion, but  it  is  faith's  vitality  which 
in  certain  exceptional  natures  and 
times  beams  and  glows  most  purely, 
fed  only  on  its  own  sacred  substance. 
Ah !  when  you  have  reached  the 
inner  kernel  of  a  true  Moravian, 
or  even  a  true  Catholic  heart,  and 
found  a  solid  core  of  faith,  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  evidence  than 
that  which  the  Scripture  described  in 
the  words,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  you  have  gone  far 
towards  fathoming  the  holiest  secret 
in  our  nature,  the  well  of  living  water. 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much 
better,  both  for  faith  and  science,  that 
science  should,  at  a  time  like  this,  go 
without  religious  ends,  into  physical 
or  metaphysical  pursuits,  investigate, 
inquire,  test,  question,  in  absolute  in- 
dependence of  theological  or  spiritual 
results.  It  is  only  when  thus  free 
and  bold  and  uncommitted  that  her 
testimony  is  worth  any  thing.  Think 
of  Newton,  meditating  and  exploring 
the  solar  system,  in  the  simple  love  of 
truth,  without  let  or  hinderance  from 
ecclesiastical  intermeddlers,  and  com- 
pare him  with  Galileo,  lifting  his 
telescope  under  the  malediction  of 
the  priesthood  of  Rome. 

No  :  let  science  be  as  free  as  light, 
as  brave  as  sunbeams,  as  honest  as 
photography  !  Encourage  hes  to  chron- 
icle her  conclusions  with  fearless  and 
un reproached  fidelity.  She  will  doubt- 
less make  many  things  which  have 
been  long  associated  with  religion 
look  foolish  and  incredible.  But  it  is 
only  so  religion  can  shed  some  husks, 
and  get  rid  of  some  embarrassments. 
It  is,  in  short,  only  just  such  assaults 
and  criticisms  from  science  and  ex- 
perience, that  ever  induces  religion  to 
strain  out  the  flies  from  her  honey ; 
to  dissociate  what  is  accidental  in 
faith,  from  what  is  essential  and  per- 
manent. And  when  science  and  cul- 
ture have  gathered  in  the  full  liar  vest 
of  this  wonderful  season  of  discovery 
and  speculation,  we  may  expect  to 
find  faith  stripped  of  many  garments, 
now  worshipped,  which  ignorance  and 
fear  put  upon  her  for  protection  and 
defence ;  but  really  strengthened  in 
substance,  by  the  free  movements 
allowed  her  lungs,  and  the  dropping 
of  the  useless  load  upon  her  back. 
Then,  too,  science  and  philosophy 
will  again  resume  their  places  at  the 
feet  of  the  master-principle  in  our 
nature,  until  again  driven  away,  by 


new  disagreements,  to  return  again 
by  the  discovery  of  a  finer  harmony. 

Self-culture  will  never  supersede 
worship,  more  than  golden  lamps 
burning  fragrant  oils  will  ever  super- 
sede the  sun  ;  more  than  digging  and 
hoeing  and  planting  will  supersede 
sunshine  and  rain  from  heaven. 
Self-culture  ?  Yes ;  by  all  means, 
and  in  any  amount,  but  not  as  an 
end.  When  people  look  to  orna- 
mental gardening  for  the  crops  that 
are  to  feed  the  famine-smitten  world, 
and  not  to  the  pastures  and  prairies, 
.as  they  lie  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
mon sun,  they  will  look  to  self-culturo 
for  the  characters,  the  hearts,  the 
souls,  that  glorify  God  and  lift  and 
bless  the  world.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  That 
is  the  irrepealable  law  of  growth. 
"  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Worship, 
faith,  duty,  devotion  to  God,  Christ, 
'  humanity,  —  to  justice,  freedom,  truth, 
—  these,  and  not  self-culture,  have 
lifted  the  race  and  the  world.  Learn, 
acquire,  cultivate,  improve,  develop 
yourselves,  by  art,  music,  reading, 
languages,  study,  science,  experience, 
but  do  it  all  in  seeking  to  know  and 
love  and  serve  God  and  man.  Seek 
to  know  Christ,  and  you  will  learn 
more,  indirect!}7,  than  though  you 
sought  all  knowledge  without  this 
thirst.  Seek  to  know  God,  and  you 
shall  find  all  science  and  culture 
healthful,  sacred,  harmonious,  satis- 
fying, and  devout. 

The  break  between  modern  thought 
and  ancient  creeds  and  worship,  thus 
considered,  though  serious,  and  worth 
the  utmost  pains  to  heal,  by  all  arts 
that  do  not  conceal  or  salve  over, 
without  curing  the  wound,  is  not  per- 
manently discouraging  to  earnest  and 
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well-considered  Christian  faith.  Nor 
are  all  the  signs  of  the  times  one 
way.  For  —  after  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied condition  of  the  critical  and 
.conscious  thought  of  the  time,  and 
the  scepticism  of  the  learned,  or  the 
speculative  class,  or  of  the  new  think- 
ers born  of  the  physical  progress  of 
the  age,  and  the  decay  of  worship  in 
the  literary  and  artistic,  the  editorial 
and  poetical  circles  —  it  remains  to  be 
said,  that,  leaving  this  important  and 
valuable  body  of  people  aside,  —  not 
badly  employed,  and  not  without  per- 
sonal warrant  for  their  doubts  and 
withdrawal  from  positive  institutions, 
—  there  remains  a  mighty  majority, 
on  whom  the  Christian  religion  and 
historical  faith  and  the  external  church 
have  a  vigorous  and  unyielding  hold ; 
whose  practical  instincts  and  grand 
common-sense  and  hereditary  experi- 
ence, anchor  them  safely  in  positive 
faith,  while  the  scepticism  raves  with- 
out and  blows  itself  clear,  and  passes 
over.  Christianity  first  addressed 
itself  to  common  people,  not  to  avoid 
criticism,  but  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  moral  affections  and  the  spirit- 
ual powers,  instead  of  the  meaner 
understanding.  It  has  lived  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  and  needs  and 
yearnings  of  the  masses,  from  and  to 
whom  practical  wisdom  and  fixed 
institutions  and  simple  faith  always 
come  and  always  return.  Common 
sense  is  not  the  sense  that  is  common, 
but  the  sense  that  is  wcommon. 
And  popular  faith  is  not  the  faith  of 
private  ignorance  massed,  but  of  that 
wisdom  which  alone  enables  ignorant 
people  to  find  a  basis  for  feelings  and 
actions,  that  all  feel  to  be  beyond  and 
above  their  private  ignorance  or  self- 
will.  The  common  people  were  the 
first  to  hear  Christ  gladly  ;  they  will 
be  the  last  to  hear  any  who  deny  him. 
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It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  decline 
of  modern  faith,  and  to  misread  the 
tendencies  of  the  time  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling.  Thus,  paradox 
though  it  seem,  it  were  just  as  true 
to  say  that  more  people  are  deliber- 
ately interested  in  Christian  faith 
and  worship  to-day,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious era  in  the  history  of  our  reli- 
gion, as  to  asseverate  that  more  people 
doubt  and  regret  it,  than  ever  before. 
Both  statements  are  true ;  and  they 
are  reconciled  only  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  in  this  century  that  the 
claims  of  faith  and  worship  have 
been  popularly  debated,  or  that  the 
people  were  expected  or  allowed  to 
have  any  independent  opinion  about 
them.  The  general  soil  of  our 
humanity  is  for  the  first  time  sur- 
veyed and  sown ;  and  it  is  found 
that  with  more  wheat  than  ever,  there 
are  also  more  tares.  With  more  in- 
telligent and  convinced  worshippers, 
there  are  more  wilful  or  logical  neg- 
lecters  of  worship ;  with  more  genu- 
ine believers,  more  sceptics ;  with 
more  religious  activity,  more  worldli- 
ness.  Without  an  army  in  the  field, 
there  will  be  no  deserters ;  without 
a  common  currency  of  genuine  coin, 
no  counterfeits  ;  without  a  formidable 
body  of  affirmers,  few  deniers. 

The  positive  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity decline  in  one  form,  to  spring 
into  new  life  in  other  and  better 
forms.  Doubtless,  four-fold  more 
money  is  expended  to-day  upon  tem- 
ples of  worship  than  in  what  have 
been  falsely  called  the  ages;  of  faith, 
—  rather  the  ages  of  acquiescence. 
Religion  does  not  decline  as  a  costly 
interest  of  humanity  with  the  prog- 
ress of  doubt,  freedom,  intelligence,, 
science,  and  economic  development. 
It  is  a  permanent  and  eternal  want 
of  man,  and  is  always  present,  either 
as  a  vast,  overshadowing  superstition, 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much 
better,  both  for  faith  and  science,  that 
science  should,  at  a  time  like  this,  go 
without  religious  ends,  into  physical 
or  metaphysical  pursuits,  investigate, 
inquire,  test,  question,  in  absolute  in- 
dependence of  theological  or  spiritual 
results.  It  is  only  when  thus  free 
and  bold  and  uncommitted  that  her 
testimony  is  worth  any  thing.  Think 
of  Newton,  meditating  and  exploring 
the  solar  system,  in  the  simple  love  of 
truth,  without  let  or  hinderance  from 
ecclesiastical  internieddlers,  and  com- 
pare him  with  Galileo,  lifting  his 
telescope  under  the  malediction  of 
the  priesthood  of  Rome. 

JSTo  :  let  science  be  as  free  as  light, 
as  brave  as  sunbeams,  as  honest  as 
photography  !  Encourage  hen  to  chron- 
icle her  conclusions  with  fearless  and 
unreproached  fidelity.  She  will  doubt- 
less make  many  things  which  have 
been  long  associated  with  religion 
look  foolish  and  incredible.  But  it  is 
onty  so  religion  can  shed  some  husks, 
and  get  rid  of  some  embarrassments. 
It  is,  in  short,  only  just  such  assaults 
and  criticisms  from  science  and  ex- 
perience, that  ever  induces  religion  to 
strain  out  the  flies  from  her  honey ; 
to  dissociate  what  is  accidental  in 
faith,  from  what  is  essential  and  per- 
manent. And  when  science  and  cul- 
ture have  gathered  in  the  full  harvest 
of  this  wonderful  season  of  discovery 
and  speculation,  we  may  expect  to 
find  faith  stripped  of  many  garments, 
now  worshipped,  which  ignorance  and 
fear  put  upon  her  for  protection  and 
defence ;  but  really  strengthened  in 
substance,  by  the  free  movements 
allowed  her  lungs,  and  the  dropping 
of  the  useless  load  upon  her  back. 
Then,  too,  science  and  philosophy 
will  again  resume  their  places  at  the 
feet  of  the  master-principle  in  our 
nature,  until  again  driven  away,  by 


new  disagreements,  to  return  again 
by  the  discovery  of  a  finer  harmony. 

Self-culture  will  never  supersede 
worship,  more  than  golden  lamps 
burning  fragrant  oils  will  ever  super- 
sede the  sun  ;  more  than  digging  and 
hoeing  and  planting  will  supersede 
sunshine  and  rain  from  heaven. 
Self-culture  ?  Yes ;  by  all  means, 
and  in  any  amount,  but  not  as  an 
end.  When  people  look  to  orna- 
mental gardening  for  the  crops  that 
are  to  feed  the  famine-smitten  world, 
and  not  to  the  pastures  and  prairies, 
as  they  lie  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
mon sun,  they  will  look  to  self-culture 
for  the  characters,  the  hearts,  the 
souls,  that  glorify  God  and  lift  and 
bless  the  world.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  That 
is  the  irrepealable  law  of  growth. 
"  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Worship, 
faith,  duty,  devotion  to  God,  Christ, 
'  humanity,  —  to  justice,  freedom,  truth, 
—  these,  and  not  self-culture,  have 
lifted  the  race  and  the  world.  Learn, 
acquire,  cultivate,  improve,  develop 
yourselves,  by  art,  music,  reading, 
languages,  study,  science,  experience, 
but  do  it  all  in  seeking  to  know  and 
love  and  serve  God  and  man.  Seek 
to  know  Christ,  and  you  will  learn 
more,  indirect^,  than  though  you 
sought  all  knowledge  without  this 
thirst.  Seek  to  know  God,  and  you 
shall  find  all  science  and  culture 
healthful,  sacred,  harmonious,  satis- 
fying, and  devout. 

The  break  between  modern  thought 
and  ancient  creeds  and  worship,  thus 
considered,  though  serious,  and  worth 
the  utmost  pains  to  heal,  by  all  arts 
that  do  not  conceal  or  salve  over, 
without  curing  the  wound,  is  not  per- 
manently discouraging  to  earnest  and 
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well-considered  Christian  faith.  ISTor 
are  all  the  signs  of  the  times  one 
way.  For  —  after  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied condition  of  the  critical  and 
.conscious  thought  of  the  time,  and 
the  scepticism  of  the  learned,  or  the 
speculative  class,  or  of  the  new  think- 
ers born  of  the  physical  progress  of 
the  age,  and  the  decay  of  worship  in 
the  literary  and  artistic,  the  editorial 
and  poetical  circles  —  it  remains  to  be 
said,  that,  leaving  this  important  and 
valuable  body  of  people  aside,  —  not 
badly  employed,  and  not  without  per- 
sonal warrant  for  their  doubts  and 
withdrawal  from  positive  institutions, 
—  there  remains  a  mighty  majority, 
on  whom  the  Christian  religion  and 
historical  faith  and  the  external  church 
have  a  vigorous  and  unyielding  hold ; 
whose  practical  instincts  and  grand 
common-sense  and  hereditary  experi- 
ence, anchor  them  safely  in  positive 
faith,  while  the  scepticism  raves  with- 
out and  blows  itself  clear,  and  passes 
over.  Christianity  first  addressed 
itself  to  common  people,  not  to  avoid 
criticism,  but  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  moral  affections  and  the  spirit- 
ual powers,  instead  of  the  meaner 
understanding.  It  has  lived  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  and  needs  and 
yearnings  of  the  masses,  from  and  to 
whom  practical  wisdom  and  fixed 
institutions  and  simple  faith  always 
come  and  always  return.  Common 
sense  is  not  the  sense  that  is  common, 
but  the  sense  that  is  wcommon. 
And  popular  faith  is  not  the  faith  of 
private  ignorance  massed,  but  of  that 
wisdom  which  alone  enables  ignorant 
people  to  find  a  basis  for  feelings  and 
actions,  that  all  feel  to  be  beyond  and 
above  their  private  ignorance  or  self- 
will.  The  common  people  were  the 
first  to  hear  Christ  gladly  ;  they  will 
be  the  last  to  hear  any  who  deny  him. 
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It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  decline 
of  modern  faith,  and  to  misread  the 
tendencies  of  the  time  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling.  Thus,  paradox 
though  it  seem,  it  were  just  as  true 
to  say  that  more  people  are  deliber- 
ately interested  in  Christian  faith 
and  worship  to-day,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious era  in  the  history  of  our  reli- 
gion, as  to  asseverate  that  more  people 
doubt  and  regret  it,  than  ever  before. 
Both  statements  are  true  ;  and  they 
are  reconciled  only  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  in  this  century  that  the 
claims  of  faith  and  worship  have 
been  popularly  debated,  or  that  the 
people  were  expected  or  allowed  to 
have  any  independent  opinion  about 
them.  The  general  soil  of  our 
humanity  is  for  the  first  time  sur- 
veyed and  sown ;  and  it  is  found 
that  with  more  wheat  than  ever,  there 
are  also  more  tares.  With  more  in- 
telligent and  convinced  worshippers, 
there  are  more  wilful  or  logical  neg- 
lecters  of  worship ;  with  more  genu- 
ine believers,  more  sceptics ;  with 
more  religious  activity,  more  worldli- 
ness.  Without  an  army  in  the  field, 
there  will  be  no  deserters ;  without 
a  common  currency  of  genuine  coin, 
no  counterfeits  ;  without  a  formidable 
body  of  affirmers,  few  deniers. 

The  positive  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity decline  in  one  form,  to  spring 
into  new  life  in  other  and  better 
forms.  Doubtless,  four-fold  more 
money  is  expended  to-day  upon  tem- 
ples of  worship  than  in  what  have 
been  falsely  called  the  ages-  of  faith, 
—  rather  the  ages  of  acquiescence. 
Religion  does  not  decline  as  a  costly 
interest  of  humanity  with  the  prog- 
ress of  doubtr  freedom,  intelligence,, 
science,  and  economic  development. 
It  is  a  permanent  and  eternal  want 
of  man,  and  is  always  present,  either 
as  a  vast,  overshadowing  superstition, 
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or  as  a  more  or  less  intelligent  faith. 
Nowhere  has  it  a  stronger  hold  on 
society  than  in  free  America,  which 
false  prophets,  with  their  faces  to  the 
past,  muttered  was  about  to  become 
its  grave.  This  busy,  delving,  utili- 
tarian country,  without  a  past,  denied 
the  influence  of  ruins  and  the  mem- 
ory of  mythic  founders,  a  land  with- 
out mystery  or  poetry,  —  how  could  so 
tender  and  venerable  a  sentiment  as 
reverence  live  in  its  garish  day  ?  how 
so  sweet  a  nymph  as  Piety  kneel  in 
its  muddy  marts  of  trade,  or  chant 
her  prayers  in  its  monotonous  wilder- 
ness, ringing  with  the  woodman's  axe 
or  the  screeching  saw  ?  But  now, 
delegates  of  all  the  great  religious 
bodies  in  the  Old  World  are  visit- 
ing America,  for  religious  instruction 
and  inspiration.  Nowhere,  it  is  con- 
fessed, is  there  to  be  found  a  people 
so  generally  interested  in  religion, 
ready  to  make  so  great  sacrifices  for 
it,  or  so  deeply  convinced  that  its 
principles  and  inspirations  are  at  the 
root  of  all  national  prosperity.  No- 
where do  churches  and  chapels  spring 
up  with  such  rapidity,  and  in  such 
numbers,  from  the  ground  ;  nowhere 
is  the  ministry  as  well  supported,  or 
as  influential  members  of  society  ;  no- 
where do  plain  men  of  business  and 
intelligence,  I  do  not  say  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  participate  so 
freely  in  religious  worship.  And 
since  all  political  compulsion  has  been 
taken  off  from  the  support  of  religion, 
and  it  has  been  made  purely  volun- 
tary, its  interests  have  received  even 
more  care.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  decline  of  religious  establish- 
ments, the  decay  of  priestly  author- 
ity, the  complete  withdrawal  of  gov- 
ernmental patronage,  the  discrediting 
of  the  principle  of  irrational  fear, 
the  dispersion  of  false  dogmas,  the 
clearing  up  of  superstition,  the  growth 


of  toleration  and  charity,  instead  of 
weakening  true  faith  or  lessening 
public  worship,  will  greatly  increase 
and  strengthen  both.  For  it  is  not 
man's  ignorance,  weakness  and  fears, 
that  lead  him  most  certainly  to 
Christian  worship  and  faith.  There 
is  a  worship  and  a  faith  of  blindness 
and  dread ;  but  they  have  no  tendency 
to  develop  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense 
of  the  character  of  God,  or  the  char- 
acter becoming  man,  or  to  survive 
the  spread  of  general  intelligence  and 
mental  courage.  If  thought,  if  cour- 
age of  mind,  if  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation, if  experience  and  learning 
and  comprehensive  grasp,  if  light 
and  sound  reason,  and  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  tended  to  abolish 
a  living  God  from  the  heart  and  faith 
of  man,  to  disprove  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity,  or  to  make 
life  and  the  human  soul  less  sacred, 
aspiring,  and  religious,  the  world 
would  be  on  its  rapid  way  to  atheism. 
But  I  maintain  that  science  itself, 
philosophy  and  free  inquiry,  however 
divorced  from  religious  institutions 
and  dogmas,  were  never  so  humble, 
reverential,  and  Christian,  as  since 
they  partly  emancipated  themselves 
from  theological  or  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure and  suspicion.  For  ages,  science 
knelt  to  religion  as  she  went  to  her 
crucible  or  laboratory,  like  the  sexton 
passing  the  altar  in  a  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, and  with  as  little  thought  or 
feeling  as  he,  simply  to  avert  censure, 
while  she  pursued  inquiries  she  knew 
would  banish  the  superstition  she 
pretended  to  honor.  Faith  and 
knowledge  were  at  opposite  poles ; 
religious  truth  and  scientific  truth, 
finally  and  permanently  amenable  to 
different  standards.  How  dishonor- 
ing to  religion  was  this  distrust  of 
light  and  knowledge  !  how  faithless 
in  God,  this  faith  in  him  which  could 
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not  bear  investigation  !  how  compro- 
mising  to   Christianity,  the    sort   of 
trust  which    refuses  as  blasphemous 
the  application  of  all   the   tests  and 
proofs  which  are  required  in  the  cer- 
tification  of    every   other   important 
conviction  !     Religious  faith  rests  on 
the  spiritual  nature ;   but  its  basis  is 
not  less  real  for  being  undemonstra- 
ble,  like  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 
That   is   not  re*al  faith  which   dares 
not   investigate    the    grounds    of    its 
own  being.     It  is  irreverent  to  God, 
to  affirm  that  he  does  not  allow  us  to 
try  his  ways  ;  to  demand  proofs  of  his 
existence  and  righteous  government ; 
to    ask    for   the    credentials    of    his 
alleged  messengers ;    to   doubt   until 
we  are  rationally  convinced.     If  the 
artificial  feeling  that  faith  is  opposed 
to  reason  ;  religious  truth  to  universal 
truth ;  that   belief  in   unseen   things 
is  less  rational  or  less  capable  of  veri- 
fication   than  the  radical   beliefs  of 
the  senses,  —  if  these  prejudices  were 
sound,  or  not  the  reverse  of  true,  the 
world  would  be  on  its  inevitable  way 
to    universal    infidelity   and    godless 
materialism.     But   is   that    the   ten- 
dency of  things  ?     Is  it  that  religion 
is  growing  less  mystic  ?  or  only  science 
more  so  ?     Have  not  real  and  affect- 
ing mysteries  been  very  much  trans- 
ferred for  the  time  from  theology  to 
philosophy,    from    the   priest   to    the 
professor?        I     doubt     very     much 
whether  men  of  science  are  not  more 
truly  on  their   knees,  than    men   of 
superstition,  in  our  days.     Never  did 
such  candor,  such  confessions  of  baf- 
fled insight,  such  a  sense  of  inscruta- 
ble wisdom  and  power,  such  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  dependence,  seem  to  pre- 
vail in  science  as  now,  when  so  many 
theologians   are  raising  the  eyebrow, 
and   seeking  to  alarm  the  world  at 
what   they  call    the    atheism  of  the 
most  truth-loving,  earnest,  and  noble 


men.  I  would  sooner  have  the  scep- 
ticism —  reverent  and  honest  and 
fearless  —  of  these  solemn  and  awed 
inquisitors  in  the  inner  shrines  of 
nature,  than  the  faith  of  self-ban- 
daged priests,  who  are  thinking  to 
light  the  way  to  heaven  with  can- 
dles on  the  mid-day  altar,  or  to  keep 
faith  in  God  alive  only  by  proces- 
sions in  vestments  of  purple  and 
gold. 

Nor   has    Christianity    any    thing 
permanently  to  fear  from  the  disposi- 
tion which  now  so  largely  prevails,  to 
separate    it    from    its    accidents,    its 
accretions,  and  its  misrepresentations. 
The    days   have   not   long   gone    by 
when  men  were  counted  as   entitled 
to  little  respect,  if  they  did  not  wear 
side-swords  and  bag-wigs.     You  rec- 
ollect   how   our   Benjamin   Franklin 
surprised,  shocked,  and  then  delighted 
all  Europe,  by  appearing  at  the  court 
of  France  in  plain  citizen's  clothes  ? 
Religion,  too,  has  had  her  court-dress, 
and    her   sounding    court-titles,    and 
official  robes,  and  circuitous   ceremo- 
nies.     The   world   has    felt    horror- 
stricken    whenever    any    brave    and 
more  believing  spirit  has  ventured  to 
ask  the  meaning  of  one  of  these^eq,-- 
logical    tags    and    titles.      But   how* 
much  less  wholesome  is  living  water, 
if  drunk  out  of  a  leaf,  or  the  palm 
of  one's  hand,  than  if  presented  on  a 
salver,  in  a  curiously-jewelled  flagon, 
by  a  priest  in   livery  ?     How  much 
has   theological   ingenuity   of    state- 
ment and  systematic  divinity,  which 
it  takes  the  study  of  a  life  to  under- 
stand,   added   to   the   power   of    the 
simplicity   of   Christ    as   he    unfolds 
himself  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ? 
Yet,  if  any  one  has  dared  to  be  as 
simple  as  Christ  himself  was  in  his 
own  faith,  he  has  been  said  to  deny 
the  Lord  that  bought  him.      It  has 
been  called  infidelity,  to  think  Christ 
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meant  only  just  what  he  said,  and 
was  understood  to  say,  in  his  simple 
parables.  You  must  believe  some- 
thing not  less  incredible  and  abstruse 
than  the  church  Trinity ;  something 
not  less  contrary  to  natural  justice 
and  common-sense  than  the  church 
vicarious  atonement ;  something  not 
less  cruel  and  vindictive  than  the 
eternal  misery  of  all  who  through 
ignorance,  birth,  or  accident,  or  even 
perversity  and  pride,  do  not  hear  of, 
or  do  not  accept,  the  blood  of  Christ 
as  their  only  hope  of  God's  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  or  you  are  no  Chris- 
tian. Now,  I  hold  these  dogmas 
themselves  to  be  unchristian  in  origin 
and  influence,  although  held  by  many 
excellent  Christian  men.  I  believe 
that  they  are  the  main  obstacles  with 
many  honest,  brave,  and  enlightened 
men  in  our  day,  to  their  interest  in 
public  worship,  and  that  millions  re- 
pudiate the  church,  and  Christianity, 
which  is  a  different  thing,  simply  be- 
cause they  suppose  her  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  these  barnacles  upon  the  sacred 
ship.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  hold  the  Hudson  River  responsible 
for  the  filth  the  sewers  of  the  city 
empty  into  it;  or  to  hold  the  sun 
answerable  for  the  changes  in  its 
beams,  caused  by  the  colored  glass  in 
church-windows. 

Christianity,  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  is  simple,  rational,  intelligible, 
independent  of,  yet  in  perfect  har- 
mony, —  if  it  be  often  an  unknown 
harmony, — with  philosophy,  ethics, 
science ;  true,  because  from  God,  the 
God  of  nature  as  well  as  grace  ;  true, 
because  the  transcript  of  self-evident 
and  self-proving  principles ;  true, 
because  guaranteed  by  our  nature  ; 
true,  because  of  universal  application, 
unimpeached  by  time  or  experience. 
It  affirms  the  being  and  authority  of 
a  righteous,  holy,  and  all-loving  God, 


whom  man  can  serve  and  love  and 
worship  because  he  is  made  in  his 
image ;  can  know,  by  studying  him- 
self; and  to  whom  man  is  directly 
related  by  reason,  conscience,  and 
affections.  It  affirms  divine  science 
and  worship  to  consist  in  obedience 
to  God's  laws,  written  on  man's  heart, 
and  forever  urged  by  God's  Spirit. 
It  affirms  the  present  and  persistent 
penalty,  the  inevitable  consequences, 
of  all  moral  and  spiritual  wrong- 
doing and  disobedience ;  the  present 
and  future  blessedness  of  well-doing 
and  holiness.  It  sets  forth  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
man,  —  appellations  that,  deeply  con- 
sidered, really  mean  the  same  thing,  — 
the  direct  messenger,  representative 
and  plenipotentiary  of  God,  —  his  per- 
fect moral  image.  It  insists  upon  men's 
putting  themselves  to  school  to  Christ, 
honoring,  loving,  and  following  him; 
forming  themselves  into  classes,  — 
another  name  for  churches,  —  and  by 
prayer,  meditation,  and  study  of  his 
life,  informing  their  minds  and  hearts, 
and  shaping  their  wills  in  his  like- 
ness, which  is  the  ideal  of  humanity. 
Its  clear  object  is  to  dignify  and  en- 
noble man,  by  presenting  God  as  his 
father ;  to  show  him  what  his  nature 
is  capable  of,  by  exhibiting  Christ  in 
the  loveliness,  sanctity,  and  power  of 
his  awful  yet  winning  beauty ;  to 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  own  sins, 
and  afraid  of  sin,  by  arousing  moral 
sensibility  in  his  heart ;  safely  to 
fence  in  his  path  by  beautiful  and 
sacred  customs, — the  tender,  simple 
rites  of  baptism  and  communion  ;  the 
duty  of  daily  prayer,  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  respect  for  the  Lord's 
Day. 

Here  is  a  Christianity  without 
dogmatic  entanglement ;  plain,  direct, 
earnest,  simple,  defensible,  intelligi- 
ble to  a  child,  yet  deep  enough  to 
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exhaust  a  life's  study..  For  it  is  the 
simplicities  of  religion  that  are  the 
permanent  and  glorious  mysteries 
that  never  tire.  They  draw  our 
childhood's  wonder,  our  manly  rev- 
erence, and  age's  unquenched  curi- 
osity and  awe.  Do  we  ever  tire  of  the 
stars,  or  the  horizon,  or  the  blue  sky, 
or  the  dawn,  or  the  sunset,  or  run- 
ning water,  or  natural  gems  ?  Do  we 
ever  tire  of  the  thought  of  a  holy, 
all-wise,  all-good  Spirit  of  spirits,  our 
God  and  our  Father,  or  of  hearing  of 
the  reverence  and  trust,  the  obedience 
and  the  love,  due  to  him  ?  Do  we 
ever  tire  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered 
as  the  sinless  image,  within  human 
limitations,  of  God's  love  and  truth 
and  mercy  and  purity  ?  Do  we  ever 
tire  of  hearing  the  wondrous  story 
of  his  obedient,  disinterested,  and 
exalted  life  and  sacrifice  ?  or  of  the 
call  to  follow  his  graces  and  copy  his 
perfections  into  our  own  hearts  and 
lives  ?  Are  we  ever  weary  of  hearing 
of  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality, 
with  the  comfortable  expectation  of 
throwing  off  the  burden  of  our  flesh, 
and  winging  our  way  in  spiritual 
freedom  nearer  to  God  and  the  light 
of  our  Master's  face  ?  Who  can  ex- 
haust, who  can  add  to,  the  real  force 
and  attraction  and  fulness  of  those 
truths  and  promises  ?  Truly  received, 
they  grow  with  every  day's  contem- 
plation and  use ;  they  fill  the  soul  with 
an  increasing  awe  and  joy  ;  they  prove 
only  less  common-place  as  they  are 
more  nearly  approached,  more  copious 
as  they  are  more  drawn  upon,  and 
more  sacred  as  they  are  more  fa- 
miliar. 

Ah !  it  is  the  common,  simple, 
universal  truths  that  are  the  great, 
inexhaustible,  powerful,  and  never- 
wearying  truths.  But  doubtless 
it  requires  courage,  personal  con- 
viction and  self-watchfulness,  to 


maintain  personal  piety  or  religious 
institutions  under  free  and  enlight- 
ened conditions,  when  they  are  just 
beginning.  When  sacramental  mys- 
teries are  exploded,  when  the  official 
sanctity  of  the  ministry  is  disowned, 
when  the  technical  and  dogmatic 
conditions  of  acceptance  with  God 
are  abandoned,  when  every  man's 
right  of  private  judgment  is  confessed, 
when  common-sense  is  invited  into 
the  inner  court  of  faith,  when  every 
man  is  confessed  to  be  a  king  and  a 
priest  in  that  temple  of  God  which 
he  finds  in  his  own  body  and  soul, 
when  real,  genuine  goodness  is  owned 
as  the  equivalent  of  religion,  then  it 
is  evident  that  the  support  of  reli- 
gious institutions,  of  public  worship, 
of  the  church  and  the  ordinances, 
must  appeal  to  something  besides  the 
ignorance,  the  fears,  the  superstitions, 
the  traditions,  of  the  Christian  world. 
They  must  fall  back  on  the  practical 
convictions  men  entertain  of  their 
intrinsic  importance.  They  must 
commend  themselves  to  the  sober, 
plain,  and  rational  judgment  of  men 
of  courage,  reflection,  and  observation. 
They  fall  into  the  same  category  with 
a  government  based  not  on  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  or  the  usages  of  past 
generations,  the  artificial  distinctions 
of  ranks  and  classes,  owing  fealty  each 
to  that  which  is  socially  above  itself, 
but  resting  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  deriving  its  authority 
and  its  support  from  the  sense 
of  its  usefulness  and  neccessity. 
We  have  not  yet  achieved  fully,  in 
this  country,  the  passage  of  the  peo- 
ple over  from  the  Old- World  status 
of  subjects,  to  the  New- World  sta- 
tus of  citizens.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  glorious  struggle  for  a 
State,  a  national  government,  which 
rests  securely  on  the  love  and  service 
of  hearts  that  have  created  it,  and 
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maintain  and  defend  it  on  purely  ra- 
tional and  intelligible  grounds.  It  is 
so  new,  so  advanced,  so  sublime  an 
undertaking,  that  we  often  falter  and 
faint,  as  if  man  were  not  good  enough, 
nor  reasonable  enough,  to  be  entitled 
to  such  a  government.  We  often 
doubt  if  we  can  bear  the  dilution 
which  the  public  virtue  and  good  sense 
in  our  native  community  suffers  from 
the  flood  of  ignorance  and  political 
superstition  coming  with  emigrants 
from  other  and  coarser  states  of  so- 
ciety and  civil  organizations.  We  are 
not  half  alive  to  the  glory  and  gran- 
deur of  the  experiment  of  free  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  do  not  press 
witli  the  zeal  we  ought,  the  general 
education,  the  political  training,  the 
moral  discipline,  which  can  alone  save 
the  State,  when  it  has  no  foundation 
but  the  good-will,  the  respect,  and  the 
practical  valuation,  of  the  people.  But 
is  the  State  or  the  nation  ever  so 
truly  divine,  as  when  it  is  owned  as 
the  voice  of  God,  calling  all  the  peo- 
ple to  maintain  equal  justice,  to  recog- 
nize universal  interests,  to  embody 
Christian  ethics  in  public  law  ?  And 
despite  our  local  mortifications  and 
occasional  misgivings,  what  nation  is 
now  so  strong  and  firm,  what  gov- 
ernment so  confident  and  so  promis- 
ing, as  our  own  ?  What  but  freedom, 
fidelity  to  rational  principles  and 
ideal  justice,  give  it  this  strength  ? 
What  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  but  tra- 
ditions that  represent  the  ignorance 
and  accidents  and  injustice  of  former 
ages, — what  is  it  but  authority  usurped 
and  then  consecrated,  social  supersti- 
tions hardened  into  political  creeds,  — 
that  is  now  proving  the  weakness  and 
peril  of  European  nationalities,  and 
imperial  or  monarchical  governments  ? 
Who  does  not  tremble  for  every 
State,  Switzerland  excepted,  in  the 
Old  World  ?  Knowledge,  science, 


literature,  progress,  truth,  liberty,  be- 
come sooner  or  later  the  enemies  of 
all  governments,  and  all  social  institu- 
tions, not  founded  in  abstract  justice 
and  equal  rights.  America's  success 
is  the  knell  of  foreign  monarchies. 
Yet  how  fearful  the  transition  !  Who 
can  contemplate  the  downfall  of  the 
French  empire,  and  then  look  at  the 
architects  of  the  new  republic,  work- 
ing in  the  crude  material  of  a  priest- 
ridden  or  unschooled  populace,  with- 
out dismay  ?  Yet  the  process  is 
inevitable.  Democratic  ideas  are 
abroad ;  they  are  in  the  air.  They 
corrode  all  the  base  metal  they  touch  ; 
and  thrones  and  titles,  and  legalized 
classes,  and  exceptional  prerogatives 
are  predestined  to  a  rapid  disintegra- 
tion. How  blessed  the  nation  that 
has  transferred  its  political  homage 
from  traditions  to  principles :  from 
men  or  families,  to  right  and  duties ; 
from  a  compromise  with  ancient  ine- 
quality and  wrong,  to  an  affirmation 
of  universal  justice  and  right !  Yet 
never  had  a  people  so  grave  and  so 
constant  and  so  serious  duties  as  we 
have.  And  there  is  nothing  in  our 
principles  or  government  that  must 
save  our  country,  in  spite  of  the  failure 
of  political  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
devotion,  in  our  private  citizens.  God 
has  buried  many  republics,  because 
the  people  were  unworthy  of  them. 
Their  failure  was  no  disproof  of  the 
principle  involve^  but  only  an  evi- 
dence that  the  people  fell  wholly  below 
their  privileges  and  ideas.  America 
may  add  another  to  this  list  of  fail- 
ures, but  can  do  nothing  to  discredit 
the  truth  and  glory  and  final  triumph 
of  the  democratic  idea.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  shall  fail ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  an  increasing  faith  in  the  sense 
and  virtue  and  ability  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  But  the  success  of 
American  political  institutions  de- 
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pends  very  much  on  the  success  of 
the  Christian  and  religious  institu- 
tions that  match  them,  and  are  alone 
adapted  to  them.  We  cannot  long 
guarantee  religious  institutions,  in 
a  country  of  free  schools,  public  lyce- 
ums,  unlicensed  newspapers,  unim- 
peded inquiry,  and  absolute  religious 
equality,  if  they  do  not  rest  on  grounds 
of  reason  and  experience  and  sober 
truth.  Mere  authority,  mere  ecclesi- 
asticism,  mere  sacred  usages,  mere 
mystery,  or  mere  dogmatism,  will 
not  long  protect  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  the  church.  They 
are  undergoing  a  species  of  dry-rot, 
like  to  that  which  the  rafters  of 
my  own  church  lately  suffered  from 
the  confinement  and  unventilated 
bondage  in  iron  boxes  in  which  their 
ends  had  been  placed  for  greater  secu- 
rity. They  wanted  air  and  light,  and 
more  confidence  in  their  inherent 
soundness  ;  and,  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted it,  they  would  have  lasted  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  precisely  so 
with  the  Christian  religion,  boxed  up 
in  creeds.  It  grows  musty,  worm- 
eaten,  and  finally  loses  its  life  and 
hold.  A  certain  timid  and  consti- 
tutionally religious  portion  of  the 
community  will  cherish  any  creed  or 
usage  which  is  time-honored ;  and 
the  less  robust  and  decisive  minds  of 
the  time  will  rally  about  what  is 
established  and  venerable,  however 
out  of  date,  incredible,  or  irrational. 
But  it  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  inde- 
pendent and  free  mind  of  the  com- 
mon people,  that  should  have  our  most 
serious  regard.  What  is  the  faith  of 
the  fairly  educated  young  men  and 
women  who  are  now  springing  up  in 
America  ?  Certainly,  it  is  not,  in 
the  more  gifted  or  the  most  thought- 
ful part  of  it,  in  sympathy  with 
any  form  of  sacramental  or  dogmatic 
Christianity.  It  is  not  Trinitarian ;  it 


is  not  biblical ;  it  is  not  technical.  It 
is  hardly  Christian  !  It  is  bold,  in- 
dependent, inquisitive,  questioning 
everything,  and  resolute  in  its  rights 
of  opinion.  It  is  alienated  from 
church  and  worship  to  a  great  degree. 
It  suspects  the  importance  of  religious 
institutions,  and  reads  and  thinks  and 
worships  in  books  of  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy. A  timid  heart  might  easily 
grow  alarmed  at  the  symptoms,  and 
think  that  irreligion,  and  decay  of 
worship  and  fellowship  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  was  upon  us.  Bat  sad 
and  discouraging  as  the  present  symp- 
toms are  to  many,  I  see  more  to  hope 
than  fear  in  these  tendencies.  They 
are  a  rebuke  to  formal  and  technical 
theology,  —  to  mere  ecclesiasticism,  to 
outworn  ways.  They  are  bringing  a 
violent  assault  upon  the  hard  crust 
of  a  stifling  belief,  of  which  the  world 
must  get  rid  before  the  gospel  of 
Christ  can  emerge,  and  be  received  in 
its  primitive  simplicity.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  faith  is  ever  purified,  — 
by  doubt  and  denial.  The  gospel  re- 
quires a  new  statement.  It  must 
come  out  of  its  ecclesiastical  bul- 
warks. It  must  abandon  its  claim 
to  any  other  kind  of  judgment  than 
all  other  truth  claims  and  allows.  It 
must  place  itself  by  the  side  of 
science,  experience,  and  philosophy, 
and  defy  their  tests.  It  must  invite 
the  most  rigid  investigation.  It  must 
claim  its  foundations  in  eternal  truth. 
It  must  prove  its  efficiency  not  with 
the  weak,  but  the  strong ;  not  with 
the  ignorant,  but  the  learned;  not 
with  the  bound,  but  the  free.  And 
then  it  will  recover  its  lost  ground, 
and  take  a  stronger  and  diviner  posi- 
tion than  it  ever  had  before. 

This  is  the  work  that  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity has  in  hand  ;  a  difficult,  slow, 
and  often  discouraging  work,  but 
one  that  is  intensely  patriotic,  in- 
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tensely  practical,  intensely  necessary. 
That  which  was  the  mere  fortress 
into  which  the  enlightened  and  free- 
minded  people  of  Massachusetts  fled 
for  refuge  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
a  half-century  ago, —  Unitarianism,  — 
is  now  become  a  recognized  crusade 
for  religious  liberty  for  the  American 
people.  The  liberty  is  coming  fast 
enough,  and  surely  enough  ;  but  will 
the  worship,  will  the  Christian  seri- 
ousness, will  the  fellowship  of  faith, 
will  the  piety  that  gives  aromatic 
beauty  as  well  as  health  to  the  soul, 
come  with  it  ?  If  it  were  not  to  come, 
liberty  would  be  only  license  and 
secularity  and  worldliness.  Every 
firm,  well-ordered,  earnest  and  reli- 
gious congregation  of  the  liberal  faith  ; 
exhibiting  stableness,  order,  solem- 
nity ;  doing  religious  work  among  the 
poor,  and  cultivating  piety  in  its  own 
youth ;  making  sacrifices  to  its  own 
ideas,  and  upholding  its  own  worship, 
is  an  argument  of  the  most  solid  kind, 
an  example  of  contagious  power,  an 
encouragement  of  priceless  cheer,  for 
those  who  think  that  Christian  liberty 
necessarily  leads  to  license  and  decay 
of  worship ;  or  that  Christ  is  less  re- 
vered and  loved  and  trusted  when  he 
is  accepted  in  the  derived  and  depen- 
dent character  he  claimed,  —  the  only 
tenable,  rational,  possible  character 
in  which  a  century  hence  he  can  be 
received  by  any  unsuperstitious  per- 
sons. We  have  a  sacred  privilege, 
a  glorious  opportunity.  We  only 
need  to  show  ourselves  warm,  earnest, 
united,  attached  to  worship,  fruitful 
in  piety,  devoted  to  good  works,  zeal- 
ous for  God's  glory  and  man's  re- 
demption, sincere,  humble,  yet  rational 
and  free  followers  of  Christ,  to  win  an 
immense  victory  for  the  gospel  in  this 
inquiring  and  doubting  age.  I  have 


no  great  immediate  hopes,  but  hopes 
beyond  expression  in  the  gracious 
development  of  another  generation. 
I  bate  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  that 
absolute  liberty  in  religion  will  favor 
the  growth  of  piety,  as  much  as  poli- 
tical freedom  has  favored  the  growth 
of  order  and  peace  and  prosperity. 
Oh  !  not  a  thousandth  part  the  power 
of  Christian  truth  and  righteousness 
has  yet  been  shown  in  the  world. 
The  love  of  God,  the  love  of  man, 
have  only  begun  their  glorious  mis- 
sion. Christ  yet  waits  for  his  true 
throne.  Humanity  is  just  ccme  of 
age,  and,  with  some  wild  festivity,  is 
claiming  its  heritage.  But  God  is  with 
and  over  it;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  its 
inspirer  and  guide.  He  will  not  lose 
his  headship.  He  will  be  more  fol- 
lowed when  less  worshipped;  more 
truly  loved  when  less  idolized ;  more 
triumphant  when  more  clearly  un- 
derstood !  Darkness,  wrath,  threats, 
enchantments,  sacraments,  prostra- 
tions, humiliations  of  reason,  emo- 
tional transports,  affectations  of  be- 
lief, belief  for  its  own  sake,  —  none 
of  these  things  are  truly  favorable  to 
Christ's  kingdom  or  the  glory  of  his 
gospel.  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all.  Christ  is  the  Sun 
of  righteousness.  When  reason,  con- 
science, affection,  rule  the  world ;  when 
love  and  justice,  and  mild  and  tender 
views  of  life  and  humanity,  of  God 
and  Christ,  displace  the  cruel  terrors 
and  superstitions  that  have  survived 
the  social  and  political  meliorations  of 
the  age,  we  shall  begin  to  see  that 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
and  liberty  of  thought  the  greatest 
friend  of  worship,  the  finest  result  of 
Christ's  coming,  and  the  throne  from 
which  he  commands  the  whole  human 
heart  and  history. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  LABOR  QUESTION  SIXTY  YEAES  AGO. 


BY    CHARLES    A.    CUMMINGS. 


THE  attitude  of  the  laboring-class, 
so  called,  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  an  attitude  of 
self-assertion.  Whoever  depends  at 
all  directly  and  consciously  on  the 
work  of  their  hands  —  and  who  does 
not  ?  —  is  forced  to  remember  with 
frequency  and  with  vivid  conviction 
the  fact  of  their  rapid  advance  out 
of  a  condition  not  much  better  than 
slavery,  to  the  condition  of  a  class 
who  aspire,  not  wholly  absurdly,  to 
govern  and  control  the  business  hab- 
its, if  not  the  social  polity,  of  the 
community.  This,  if  true  more  em- 
phatically in  our  own  .country,  is, 
though  with  less  conspicuous  evi- 
dence, not  less  true  in  England. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  century, 
the  attitude  of  the  laboring-man  was 
far  otherwise.  Not  much  self-asser- 
tion then,  but  dumb  acquiescence,  for 
the  most  part,  in  hard  measure  and 
hard  dealing  even  of  that.  No  me- 
chanics' institutes  in  those  days,  with 
free  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  — 
the  only  thing  that  was  free  was  the 
workhouse.  No  working-men's  col- 
leges ;  no  lectures  to  working-men  ; 
no  working-men's  candidates.  No 
erratic  statesman  in  those  days  of 
steady-going  conservatism  was  found 
to  propose  a  "  social  alliance,"  with 
the  noble  for  one  party,  and  the  work- 
ing-man for  the  other.  Pious  states- 
men in  those  days  only  prayed  "  that 
our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor." 

The  gulf  which  existed  throughout 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury between  the  laboring-class  and 
the  governing-class  was  something 
to  which,  as  to  many  other  social  and 
political  anomalies  past  and  present, 


we  have  become  too  much  accustomed 
for  wonder. 

But  in  England  the  gulf  was 
widened  and  the  antagonism  exas- 
perated by  her  exceptional  manufac- 
turing system.  The  English  mill- 
operative  was  from  the  first  more 
intelligent  and  skilled  than  the  farm- 
hand of  England  or  the  Continent. 
He  worked  in  close  contact  with  his 
fellows,  at  a  fixed  and  uniform  rate 
of  wages,  under  threat  of  heavy  pen- 
alties against  any  who  refused  to  work 
at  that  rate.  The  Combination  Act, 
repealed  only  in  1824$  made  it  a 
criminal  offence,  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment, for  workmen  to  enter 
into  combination  for  raising  the  price 
of  labor  or  reducing  the  hours  of 
work.  In  prosperous  times,  when 
trade  was  brisk,  even  though  food 
was  dear,  the  workman  earned  a  live- 
lihood; and  nobody  thought  more 
was  needed.  In  1801,  a  cotton-spin- 
ner worked  seventy-four  hours  in  the 
week,  and  gained  32s.  6d.  clear,  or 
about  $  1.35  per  day.  Wheat  was 
selling  at  116s.  the  quarter,  the  quar- 
tern loaf  at  Is.  lOd,  butter  2s.  the 
pound,  and  meat  9d.  One  would  say 
there  was  not  much  margin  there. 

But  in  1808  the  times  were  no 
longer  prosperous.  The  portentous 
war  with  Napoleon  nad  increased  the 
difficulties  of  living  in  England  to  a 
frightful  extent.  A  profound  depres- 
sion prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, which  was,  however,  most  heav- 
ily felt  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  pressure  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
issued  the  year  before,  had  by  this 
time  well-nigh  ruined  the  export 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  man- 
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ufacturers  were  of  course  the  chief 
sufferers.  A  large  part  of  the  people 
looked  forward  to  a  French  invasion 
as  a  not  improbable  peril,  or  likely  to 
be  long  waited  for.  The  Parliament 
staggered  along  under  its  heavy  load 
of  responsibilit}^  difficult  to  carry 
with  dignity,  and  impossible  to  drop 
at  all.  Incomes  of  £50  and  upwards 
were  taxed  ten  per  cent. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  men  were 
in  the  army ;  and  this  very  year  Cas- 
tlereagh  carried  a  measure  for  call- 
ing into  existence  a  local  militia  of 
two  hundred  thousand  more.  Every 
seventh  person  in  England  was  a 
pauper.  Wages  were  lower  than  any- 
body could  remember.  George  Ste- 
phenson  was  twenty-seven  years  old, 
a  brakesman'  in  a  coal-pit,  earning 
eighteen  to  twenty  shillings  a  week, 
and  thinking  himself  well-to-do. 
The  London  journals,  not  commonly 
very  prompt  to  admit  a  grievance 
among  the  poorer  classes,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  existence  of  pitiful 
suffering.  "The  Morning  Courier" 
gives  as  the  cause  of  it,  not  so  much 
scarcity  of  work,  as  the  unparalleled 
reduction  of  wages.  After  laboring 
six  days,  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  a  weaver  cannot  earn  more  than 
seven  or  eight  shillings. 

Some  time  during  the  spring  of 
1808,  the  weavers  of  Manchester  and 
the  surrounding  towns  sent  in  a 
representation  to  Parliament,  setting 
forth  the  hardships  under  which  they 
were  trying  to  live,  and  praying 
that  some  measure  might  be  adopted 
for  their  relief.  Accordingly,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  Mr.  Hose  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill 
to  limit  the  depression  in  the  wages 
of  journeymen  cotton- weavers,  by  fix- 
ing a  minimum  rate,  below  which 
wages  should  never  sink.  Mr.  Rose 
said  the  bill  was  framed  with  the 


consent  of  the  masters ;  but  it  was  vig- 
orously opposed  by  several  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  while  not  a  solitary 
voice  was  raised  in  its  support.  It 
was,  therefore,  after  a  short  debate, 
withdrawn. 

Intelligence  of  the  failure  of  the 
bill  reached  Manchester  on  the  22d  ; 
not  flashing  down  by  telegraph,  but 
toiling  painfully  down  in  the  leath- 
ern bags  of  the  mail-coach,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam Starkie,  Esq.,  Borough-reeve, 
the  town.  The  weavers  were  not 
long  in  finding  out  the  fate  of  their 
bill.  Parliament,  then,  will  do  noth- 
ing for  us.  Nevertheless  something 
must  be  done.  The  wolf  is  at  ouv 
doors,  never  having  been  far  from 
them.  Our  families  are  hungry. 
What  we  have  asked,  what  we  have 
hoped,  has  been  denied.  Can  we  per- 
haps do  any  thing  for  ourselves  ?  At 
least  we  can  try.  So  some  few  of 
them  came  together  the  next  day, 
which  was  a  Monday,  and  talked  the 
bad  business  over ;  but  naturally  with- 
out evident  result.  But  the  next  day 
some  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  met 
together,  peaceably  enough,  at  a  place 
called  St.  George's  Fields,  bordering 
St.  George's  Lane,  and,  —  surprising 
circumstance,  —  hard  by  a  public- 
house,  rejoicing  in  the  name  and  sign 
of  "  The  Gaping  Goose." 

Mr.  Starkie,  the  borough -re  eve, 
head  of  the  magistrates,  being  in- 
formed of  the  meeting,  and  having 
an  official  eye  to  the  public  safety,  re- 
paired to  St.  George's  Lane  at  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  conversed 
amicably  with  many  of  the  people, 
who  were  quiet  and  expectant,  hav- 
ing in  a  parliamentary  manner  ap- 
pointed four  delegates,  who  were  even 
then  sitting  in  "The  Gaping  Goose," 
preparing  their  exposition  or  report 
of  the  situation.  "Peaceable  and 
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quiet,"  says  Mr.  Starkie,  "waiting 
for  the  report  of  their  delegates  ;  and 
they  manifested  no  other  disposition 
while  I  remained."  But  his  colleague 
and  companion,  Col.  Silvester,  was 
not  of  the  same  opinion ;  or,  having 
the  military  habit  of  thought,  disap- 
proved of  a  crowd,  however  peaceable, 
not  knowing  what  change  of  temper 
might  come  over  them.  So  the  Col- 
onel first  harangued  the  crowd,  with 
some  peremptoriness  probably,  and 
told  them  all  to  go  home  at  once  ;  and 
then,  as  they  did  not  go,  he  read  the 
Riot  Act  to  them,  which  produced  no 
more  effect  than  the  speech.  They 
merely  staid,  and  were  peaceable. 
But  this  was  open  defiance  of  au- 
thority. Having  been  told  to  go,  go 
they  must,  if  it  be  only  at  the  prick 
of  the  bayonet.  So  the  Colonel  asked 
the  borough-reeve  to  send  for  the  mil- 
itary, which  with  reluctance  he  did. 
They  came  at  one  o'clock;  and  it 
seems  that  the  soldiers  and  the  weav- 
ers looked  at  each  other  until  four, 
and  then,  at  length,  without  violence, 
dispersed,  —  but  with  .  what  heart- 
burnings and  hardness ! 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  tide 
has  risen.  Indignation  is  added  to 
sorrow.  Peaceable  and  quiet  men, 
without  evil  intentions,  but  with  sore 
distress  in  their  homes  and  a  fresh 
disappointment  in  their  hearts,  can- 
not be  threatened  by  soldiery,  and 
treated  like  a  mob  of  evil-disposed 
persons  and  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  our  lord  the  king,  without  much 
harm  and  inflammation  thence  result- 
ing. Still  there  is  no  violence.  The 
delegates  have  been  sent  to  confer 
with  the  magistrates ;  in  the  morning 
the  shops  of  the  weavers  are  all 
shut ;  the  strike  is  general.  By  noon 
St.  George's  Field  is  filled  with  the 
hard-pushed  workmen,  —  three  or  four 
thousand,  Starkie  says ;  eight  or  ten 


thousand,  say  others;  numbers  at 
such  times  are  hard  to  estimate,  few 
persons  being  statistically  inclined. 
The  weavers  flock  from  the  surround- 
ing towns;  many  curious  persons 
also  of  other  trades,  or  of  no  trade, 
help  as  always  to  swell  the  crowd,  and 
improve  matters  in.  their  own  way. 
The  uneasiness  of  the  day  before  has 
grown  into  alarm,  and  alarm  into 
consternation,  among  the  citizens  of 
eminent  gravity  who  fear  the  people. 
Mr.  Starkie,  the  borough-reeve,  who, 
to  judge  him  by  his  words  and  ac- 
tions that  day,  seems  a  quiet,  kindly, 
straightforward  sort  of  man,  not 
wholly  official,  but  human  also,  re- 
pairs to  the  field,  by  request  of  his 
brother  magistrates,  at  a  little  after 
twelve.  "  I  went  among  the  people, 
and  asked  them  the  cause  of  their 
meeting  in  such  numbers.  They  told 
me  I  could  not  be  ignorant  of  their 
situation :  that  their  families  were  in 
the  most  distressed  state ;  that  they 
could  not  live  by  their  wages;  and 
that  it  was  time  to  endeavor  to  get 
them  mended.  I  told  them  I  thought 
they  had  taken  a  wrong  method  to 
gain  their  ends.  I  should  recom- 
mend them  to  go  home  quietly ;  but,  if 
they  remained  where  they  were,  I 
should  consider  them  as  a  mob,  and 
so  treat  them.  They  then  asked  me 
if  four  of  their  people  had  not  been 
with  me  that  morning ;  and  I  told 
them  they  had ;  the  purport  of  their 
waiting  on  me  was  to  require  my  in- 
terference with  their  masters.  I  told 
them  if  they  would  go  home  quietly, 
I  would  go  down  and  meet  their  del- 
egates, as  I  had  fixed  half-past  twelve 
to  meet  them  at  "  The  New  Bailey." 
They  said  if  I  would  allow  them  to 
remain  till  their  delegates  returned, 
they  would  then  go  home  quietly.  I 
said,  'My  lads,  may  I  depend  on 
you  ? '  They  said  I  might,  and  they 
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would  not  move  from  their  places  till 
my  return." 

So  the  good  magistrate,  doubtless 
much  perturbed  in  his  mind  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  this  strange 
quiet  mob,  who  made  no  threats  and 
no  noise,  but  who  were  not  to  be  per- 
suaded to  move  on,  departed  for  "  The 
New  Bailey,"  where  his  brother  officers 
were  in  session.  Three  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  were  there  ;  and 
what  they  had  to  say  was  heard,  it 
seems,  with  patience  enough  by  the 
perplexed  magistrates,  —  who  never- 
theless in  their  perplexity  were  not 
forsaken  by  their  presence  of  mind  or 
their  dignity.  They  penned  this 
quiet  and  not  unpromising  answer  :  — 

"  May  25, 1808 ;  a  quarter  before  3, 
P.M.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  magis- 
trates, that  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances tbey  cannot  treat  with  men 
deputed  from  a  large  body  of  men, 
assembled  in  a  tumultuous  and  un- 
lawful manner.  If  they  disperse,  and 
go  peaceably  and  quietly  to  their 
homes,  the  magistrates  will  take  their 
situation  into  consideration,  and  be 
ready  to  attend  to  any  representation 
which  may  be  made  in  a  proper  and 
peaceable  manner." 

The  borough-reeve  went  back  with 
the  three  delegates  to  the  field,  —  a 
mile  or  more  through  the  streets,  — 
and  thought  the  number  of  the  crowd 
had  rather  increased  during  his  ab- 
sence. "  The  reply  of  the  magistrates 
was  read  to  them  by  their  own  dele- 
gate ;  and  then,"  says  Starkie,  "  for 
the  first  time  I  heard  murmuring  run 
through  the  assembly.  I  reminded 
them  of  the  promise  they  had  made 
me,  that  they  would  disperse  if  I 
would  obtain  an  interview  of  their 
delegates  with  the  magistrates ;  but 
what  I  said  had  no  effect.  I  there- 
fore thought  it  advisable  to  leave 
them  a  short  while  alone.  Fielding 


and  I  [Fielding  was  a  brother  magis- 
trate] left  them,  and  rode  up  and 
down  the  lane  for  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  or  more,  on  horseback.  On 
our  return  we  were  met  by  Bashford 
and  Marshall,  two  of  the  delegates 
who  had  been  at  the  Bailey  ;  and  they 
told  us  they  could  not  be  of  much  use 
to  us.  I  again  urged  the  people  to 
go  home,  and  told  them  the  conse- 
quences of  remaining  there.  They 
said  they  would  not  go :  they  might 
as  well  stay  there  and  be  killed,  as  go 
home  and  see  their  families  starved. 
Then  I  said,  '  My  lads,  I  can  stay  here 
no  longer ;  I  must  go  and  inform  the 
magistrates.' " 

Which  he  accordingly  did,  and  re- 
turned near  night,  as  he  thinks,  with 
the  magistrates,  and  more  than  the 
magistrates.  Enough  of  entreaty  ; 
now  let  us  see  what  a  show  of  force 
can  do.  So,  with  the  magistrates, 
rode  to  the  field  the  Fourth  Dragoon 
Guards,  "  forty  file  of  men,"  says 
Lieut.  Trafford,  "  of  which  I  was  the 
head ;  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
going  amongst  the  crowd  without 
hurting  the  people." 

This  seems  to  have  been  at  some- 
thing after  four  o'clock  of  this  after- 
noon, late  in  May ;  and  at  about  this 
time  occurred  a  circumstance  to 
which  we  chiefly  owe  this  glimpse  of 
what  the  English  weavers  had  come 
to  in  1808. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hanson  rode  up  the 
lane  which  bordered  the  field;  and, 
when  he  was  seen  by  the  people,  a 
shout  went  up  as  if  they  had  found 
a  friend.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Hanson,  we  have  this  character  of 
him  drawn  by  his  counsel  a  year 
later,  when  he  was  put  on  his  trial 
for  his  share  in  this  day's  work : 
"Mr.  Hanson  is  the  son  of  a  most 
excellent  man,  who  advanced  himself 
to  a  state  of  considerable  wealth  by 
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his  industry  in  this  county.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  recommend  him- 
self to  all  around  him.  His  life  was 
a  continual  series  of  charity  and 
benevolence]  and  when  he  died  he 
left  not  a  more  benevolent  heart  be- 
hind him  to  mourn  his  loss.  Mr. 
Hanson  is  '  of  virtuous  father,  virtu- 
ous son.'  He  had  been  early  trained 
in  habits  of  business  by  his  father, 
from  whom  he  imbibed  a  spirit  of 
benevolent  concern  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor.  To  them  he  never  failed 
to  administer  seasonable  relief  on 
every  suitable  occasion." 

So  far,  the  partial  counsel ;  but 
the  remarks  on  the  other  side  do  not 
greatly  controvert  this  gracious  testi- 
mony. Four  years  before,  when  all 
England  was  on  fire  with  warlike 
enthusiasm,  Hanson  had  raised  a 
volunteer  company  of  riflemen,  which 
was  shortly  afterwards  attached  to 
the  Manchester  Volunteer  Rifle  Regi- 
ment, of  which  he  was  made  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, with  the  command  of  the 
regiment. 

He  was  thus  a  citizen  of  credit 
and  renown,  the  son  of  a  rich  and 
benevolent  weaver,  not  ashamed  of 
his  origin,  though  living  now  a  life 
of  leisure  at  his  place  at  Strangeways 
Hall,  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Manchester, 
and  spending  the  fortune  inherited 
from  his  father  in  a  liberal  and  pub- 
lic-spirited way.  He  has  been  much 
concerned  by  this  trouble  among  the 
weavers,  and  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  their  bill  in  Parliament. 
He  has  heard  of  the  speech  of  his 
friend  Col.  Silvester  the  day  before, 
and  of  his  reading  of  the  Eiot  Act, 
which  seems  to  him  an  unnecessarily 
harsh  measure.  He  knows  the  weav- 
ers better  than  Col.  Silvester  does,  — 
he  thinks  he  can  perhaps  speak  to 
them  in  another  tone  and  with  better 
effect.  So,  on  the  Wednesday  after- 


noon, having  dined  comfortably,  he 
gets  on  his  horse,  "  a  white  gelding, 
a  very  remarkable  horse,"  as  some- 
body describes  him  afterwards,  and 
accompanied  by  his  groom  John 
Geddon,  also  mounted,  rides  quietly 
into  town  as  far  as  St.  George's  Fields. 
When  he  appears  in  the  lane,  a  shout 
goes  up ;  he  pulls  off  his  hat  and 
bows  to  the  people.  He  finds  the 
cavalry  drawn  up  in  line,  and  at 
once  rides  up,  and  asks  for  the  com- 
manding officer.  This  is  Lieut.  Traf- 
ford,  Hanson's  acquaintance,  who 
gives  his  little  account  of  the  inter- 
view :  "  He  looked  about  him  at  first, 
and  then  asked  me  not  to  hurt  the 
people  by  any  means,  and  he  begged 
leave  to  harangue  the  people.  He 
said, '  Would  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  speak 
to  the  people  ?  and  they  will  go  quietly 
home,  I  hope  so ;  I  have  much  influ- 
ence over  them.'  I  replied,  I  certainly 
would  not  hurt  the  people,  neither 
would  I  allow  him  to  speak  to  them. 
He  then  rode  off  a  little  distance  to 
the  left,  and  I  saw  him  speaking, 
bowing,  and  huzzaing  to  the  people 
at  last,  with  his  hat  off.  I  could  hear 
him  speak,  but  could  only  collect  a 
few  words,  the  noise  was  so  great.  I 
presently  rode  up  to  him,  and  begged 
he  would  not  speak  to  the  people  any 
more,  and  said  I  should  be  particu- 
larly obliged  if  he  would  go  off  the 
ground." 

Trafford  hears  nothing  that  Han- 
son says  to  the  people ;  but  others 
hear,  and  report  with  some  variation 
of  testimony,  but  not  more  than  we 
should  look  for  under  such  circum- 
stances. What  he  seems  to  have 
said,  not  connectedly,  but  by  frag- 
ments, amid  much  cheering  and  con- 
fusion, in  different  parts  of  the  field 
and  to  various  portions  of  the  great 
crowd,  too  large  and  turbulent  to 
be  calmly  addressed  as  one  body 
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of     listeners,    sums     up     somewhat 
thus : — 

"  Friends,  my  father  was  a  weaver. 
I  was  taught  the  weaver's  trade  my- 
self, and  my  property  came  through 
the  business.  I  am  a  weaver's  friend. 
Your  cause  is  just.  Be  steady,  and 
stick  to  your  purpose,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  obtain  your  end.  I 
will  support  you  as  far  as  £3,000  will 
go;  and,  if  that  is  not  enough,  I  will 
go  farther.  But  I  desire  you  will  be 
peaceable,  and  not  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country.  I  am  sorry 
you  have  lost  your  bill ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt,  when  the  Legislature  shall 
be  rightly  informed  on  the  subject, 
you  may  yet  obtain  it.  I  hope  now 
3rou  will  all  go  home.  Lieut.  Traf- 
ford  has  ordered  me  off  the  ground,  — 
thinks  I  came  here  to  breed  a  riot. 
Not  so:  I  came  to  prevent  one. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  well  to  your 
king  and  country,  you  will  all  go  to 
your  homes." 

Once  when  he  had  spoken,  there  was 
a  general  cheer,  "  Hanson  forever  !  " 
It  might  have  been  that,  or  it  might 
have  been,  as  John  the  groom  said, 
the  glittering  of  the  swords  of  the 
dragoons,  which  made  his  remarkable 
white  horse  rear  in  a  disastrous  man- 
ner, insomuch  that  the  orator  slipped 
backward  off  his  horse.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  see  him  in  the  lane, 
on  his  groom's  horse,  less  remarkable 
probably,  but  safer,  riding  past  "  The 
Gaping  Goose "  on  his  way  home  to 
Strangeways,  great  numbers  of  the 
crowd  following ;  and  all  accounts 
agree  that  by  seven  o'clock  most  of 
the  malcontents  had  left  the  field. 
The  cavalry  had  apparently  made  a 
mild  demonstration,  which  had  proved 
at  once  harmless  and  effective.  In 
the  lane,  indeed,  one  riotous  individ- 
ual had  hurled  a  brick-bat  at  a  soldier, 
who  had  thereupon  shot  the  offender. 


That    seems    to    be   about    all    the 
damage  done  on  either  side. 

A  week  later,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
we  find  this  manifesto  issued  in  due 
form  :  — 
"  To  the  public  in  general,  and  to  the 

cotton  manufacturers  and  weavers. 

"  A  number  of  hand-bills  have  been 
printed  and  circulated,  purporting 
that  an  agreement  has  taken  place 
between  the  masters  and  weavers. 
This  is  to  inform  the  public  that  the 
persons  who  signed  such  an  agree- 
ment, if  any,  were  not  authorized  in 
any  respect  by  the  weavers  to  do  so, 
and  we  declare  the  same  to  be  null 
and  void ;  and  that  nothing  less 
than  6s.  Sd.  in  the  pound  (being  one- 
third  in  advance  upon  our  present 
wages)  will  be  sufficient  for  our  sup- 
port ;  and  all  manufacturers  that  will 
give  the  above  advance,  their  weavers 
will  immediately  go  to  work ;  that  all 
goods  taken  in  from  date  hereof 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  yard, 
according  to  length,  breadth,  and 
strength,  and  a  list  of  the  prices  will 
be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  public 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  weavers." 

The  result  appears  to  have  been  a 
compromise ;  for  on  the  9th  a  letter 
says,  "The  utmost  tranquillity  has 
prevailed  since  the  26th :  only 
twelve  persons  now  remain  in  custo- 
dy. The  great  body  of  the  weavers 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  offers 
made  them,  and  hundreds  have  in 
consequence  resumed  work." 

While  these  things  went  forward 
at  one  end  of  the  social  ladder,  what 
was  happening  at  the  other  end? 
Why,  «  The  Morning  Courier,"  on  the 
same  sheet  which  prints  in  two  or 
three  brief  paragraphs  a  notice  of  the 
Manchester  troubles,  says  a  little 
farther  on,  — 
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"  Our  beloved  sovereign  completed 
his  seventieth  year  on  Saturday  last, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  every  class  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  that  life  which  is  de- 
servedly precious  in  the  estimation  of 
every  true  and  loyal  Briton.'7  And 
this  te  followed  by  six  full  columns  of 
descriptions  of  the  ladies'  dresses  at 
the  reception  of  his  Majesty  on  this 
auspicious  day. 1  Here  were  dra- 
goons, too,  doubtless,  but  not  on  horse- 
back, —  not  in  threatening  mood  here 
as  at  Manchester.  The  sabres  are 
sheathed,  and  the  eVolutions  are  very 
peaceable. 

There  is  some  cruel  irony  visible 
when  these  two  scenes,  almost  coin- 
cident in  time,  are  brought  together 
in  our  thought  to-day.  Our  sover- 
eign lord  King  George,  third  of  the 
name,  has  reigned  fifty  years,  and  is 
now  come  to  a  point  where  he  can  do 
but  little  more  harm.  He  is  nearly 
blind,  he  is  nearly  imbecile,  his  family 
have  tormented  him  sore,  his  realm 
is  involved  in  a  frightful  war  abroad, 
and  full  of  gloom  and  savage  despon- 
dency at  home  ;  and  he  is  on  the  point 
of  surrendering  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  contemptible  prince  who  ever 
sat  on  the  British  throne.  No  mat- 
ter, he  can  still  for  the  last  time  sit 
on  that  throne  at  a  birthday,  and  re- 
ceive the  loyal  congratulations  of 
"  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 
Of  every  class  ?  No ;  but  of  the  class 
which  array  themselves  in  yellow  and 
silver  tissues,  with  superb  blonde  lace 
petticoats,  rich  bands  of  diamonds, 
draperies  looped  up  with  rich  bullion 

1  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  princesses  that  her 
Majesty  never  had  so  very  beautiful  a  dress  be- 
fore. It  was  a  rich  yellow  and  silver  tissue  body 
and  train,  with  a  superb  blonde  lace  petticoat,  or- 
namented with  rich  bands  of  diamonds,  and  dia- 
mond bows  at  the  pocket-holes.  The  Marchioness 
Cornwallis  had  her  draperies  looped  up  with  rich 
bullion-rope,  supported  by  silver  doves,  which 
had  a  very  beautiful  effect. 


rope,  supported  by  silver  doves,  having 
a  very  beautiful  effect. 

There  is  another  class  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  who  have  other  things 
to  think  of  than  his  Majesty's  birth- 
day. This  is  the  class  of  which  ten 
thousand  are  standing,  dumb  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  field  at  Manchester 
all  through  the  long  summer's  day, 
looking  into  the  faces  of  the  dragoons, 
as  willing  to  stay  and  be  shot,  as  go 
home  and  see  their  wives  and  children 
starve  on  eight  shillings  a  week. 

His  Majesty's  law-officers,  how- 
ever, are  loyal,  and  have  a  careful,  not 
to  say  jealous  eye,  to  th^  peace  of  our 
lord  the  king,  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity. And  to  this  fact  we  owe  such 
pictures  as  we  have  been  able  to 
catch  of  the  humblest  class  of  the 
working-men  of  England,  on  this 
spring  day,  sixty-three  years  ago. 
For  at  the  Lancaster  spring  assizes 
of  1809,  a  whole  year  after  the  dis- 
turbances we  have  related,  Joseph 
Hanson  was  brought  before  the  court 
and  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  in  aiding 
and  abetting  the  weavers  of  Man- 
chester, in  a  conspiracy  to  raise  their 
wages.  And  the  indictment  charges 
that  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May, 
1808,  "  divers  evil-disposed  persons, 
being  workmen  and  journeymen  in  the 
art,  mystery,  and  manual  occupation  of 
weaving,  not  being  content  to  labor 
in  the  said  art,  mystery,  and  manual 
occupation,  at  the  rates  and  prices  at 
which  they  have  been  wont  and  ac- 
customed to  labor,  but  unlawfully  de- 
vising and  intending,  unjustly  and 
oppressively,  to  augment  and  increase 
the  wages  of  themselves,  and  other 
workmen  and  journeymen,  in  the  said 
art,  mystery,  and  manual  occupation, 
were  incited,  encouraged,  moved,  and 
persuaded  (he  being  also  an  evil-dis- 
posed person,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  our  lord  the  king),  to  per- 
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severe  and  persist  in  refusing  to  work 
in  the  said  art,  mystery,  and  manual 
occupation,  at  or  for  the  customary 
wages,  hire,  and  reward  then  usually 
paid  for  such  labor ;  an$  that  the  de- 
fendant did  then  and  there  maliciously 
and  unlawfully,  for  the  unlawful  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  speak,  utter,  and  pub- 
lish to  and  in  the  hearing  of  divers 
of  the  said  evil-disposed  persons,  the 
malicious  and  inflammatory  words  fol- 
lowing, to  wit :  '  Your  cause  is  good, 
and  I  will  support  you  as  far  as 
£3000  will  go ;  and,  if  that  will  not 
do,  I  will  go  farther ;  stick  to  your 
cause,  and  you  will  certainly  succeed. 
Neither  Nadin  nor  any  of  his  faction 
shall  put  you  off  the  field  to-day. 
Gentlemen,  stick  together,  and  you 
shall  gain  your  end.  Gentlemen,  you 
cannot  live  by  your  labor;  there  is 
room  for  six  shillings  in  the  cut ;  if 
you  cannot  obtain  that,  I  will  advance 
six  shillings  in  the  pound.  My  father 
was  a  weaver ;  I  myself  was  taught 
the  weaver's  trade ;  I  am  a  weaver's 
real  friend  ;  I  would  advise  you  to  be 
steady  and  stick  to  your  purpose,  and 
no  doubt  you  will  gain  your  ends :  but 
I  advise  you  not  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country.  Although  you 
have  never  seen  my  face  before,  you 
have  my  hearty  good  wishes,  and  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  assist  you  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power.'  To  the 
great  encouragement  of  the  said  evil- 
disposed  persons  ;  to  the  great  injury 
and  oppression  of  the  masters  employ- 
ing workmen  in  the  said  art,  mystery, 
and  manual  occupation ;  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  breach  and  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king ; 
in  contempt  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  and  his  laws ;  to  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  all  others,  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  lord  the  king,  his  crown 
and  dignity." 

The  case  was  tried  at  length,  and 


well  tried  apparently.  The  witnesses 
for  the  said  lord  and  king  were  all 
official  men,  —  the  borough-reeve,  two 
or  three  constables,  Lieut.  Trafford  of 
the  dragoons,  and  half  a  dozen  of  his 
corporals  and  sergeants.  The  witnesses 
for  the  defendant  were  all  sorts  of 
people, — including  a  constable^  two 
collectors  of  excise,  a  schoolmaster, 
one  gentlemen  who'  "lived  on  his 
property,"  and  several  book-keepers, 
trades-people,  and  workingmen,  be- 
sides John  Geddon,  groom.  The  tes- 
timony was  not  widely  at  variance, 
but  the  uses  made*  of  it  were  ;  and  the 
result  of  the  trial  was,  that  Mr.  Han- 
son was  declared  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment ;  whereupon  the  unhappy  man, 
having  no  premonition  that  his  good 
name  would  be  taken  up  sixty  years 
later  by  this  People's  Magazine,  and 
embalmed  in  its  pages  as  that  of  a 
martyr,  was  forced  to  fall  back  on 
the  consciousness  of  his  innocence, 
which  he  declared  would  support 
him  under  this  judgment,  or  any 
other  which  his  honor  might  have 
been  pleased  to  pronounce. 

If  Mr.  Hanson's  punishment  seems 
hard,  we  must  remember  that  in  those 
days  .the  criminal  laws  of  England 
were  brutally  severe,  being  inspired 
by  fear  and  the  cruelty  which  comes 
of  fear.  It  was  in  this  very  year, 
1808,  that  Eomilly  obtained  the  re- 
mission of  the  death-penalty  for  steal- 
ing from  the  person  to  the  extent  of 
five  shillings.  But  two  years  later 
he  failed  to  carry  a  repeal  of  the  act 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
from  a  dwelling  to  the  extent  of  forty 
shillings.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
during  the  same  session,  Lord  Hol- 
land brought  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
death-penalty  for  stealing  to  the  value 
of  five  shillings  in  a  shop.  The  bill 
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was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one 
to  eleven  ;  and  the  majority,  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  included  seven  prelates, 
a  fact  memorable  in  the  history  of 
a  Christian  country.  The  repeal  of 
a  law  whose  existence,  even  now,  seems 
scarcely  credible,  was  pronounced  by 
the  teachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
•  too  speculative  to  be  safe.'  " 

In  a  country  whose  laws  were  still 
inspired  by  such  a  temper,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  laborers  looked  in 
vain  to  Parliament  for  relief  in  their 
distress.  But  the  truth  is,  Parlia- 
ment could  not  have  helped  them  had 
it  been  ever  so  willing.  The  laws  of 
political  economy  are,  for  the  most 
part,  too  vague  to  be  written  down  in 
statutes,  or  even  to  be  stated  very 
clearly  in  any  language.  All  the 
writers  in  this  department  have  tried 
their  hands  at  this  knotty  question 
of  wages,  without  adding  to  the 
practical  wisdom  of  either  masters 
or  men  a  single  guiding  idea.  Here, 
for  example,  is  what  Mr.  Mill  makes 
of  it :  — 

"  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  the 
laboring  population  and  the  capital 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labor. 
The  condition  of  the  class  can  be 
bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by 
altering  that  proportion  to  their  ad- 
vantage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their 
benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this 
foundation,  is  for  all  permanent  pur- 
poses a  delusion."  (Pol.  Econ.  B.  II. 
Ch.  11,  §  33.) 

That  seems  final.  But  as  the  con- 
sequences of  this  theory  oblige  Mr. 
Mill  to  insist  with  Sismondi  on  the 
necessity  that  every  married  pair 
shall  bring  two  children  into  the 
world,  to  make  good  their  own  places 
therein,  and  no  more,  it  would  seem 
a  difficult  matter  to  embody  his  theory 
in  any  system  of  legislation. 

27 


I  believe  that  until  we  can  assume 
another  motive  than  self-interest, 
more  or  less  enlightened,  as  the  spring 
of  human  actions,  he  will  be  the  true 
benefactor  to  the  workman,  who  shall 
prove  that  community  of  interest 
between  master  and  man,  which  has 
never  yet  been  established  ;  and  who 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  high  wages 
are  as  beneficial  to  one  party  as  to 
the  other. 

As  for  the  education  of  the  work- 
ing-class, which  is  naturally  put  first 
in  any  scheme  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  that 
is  a  phrase  which  may  mean  one  or 
other  of  two  very  different  things. 
It  may  mean  the  teaching  of  work- 
ing-men's children  in  schools  which 
are  as  exactly  as  possible  fac-similes 
of  the  schools  for  the  rich.  This  is 
the  meaning  thus  far  commonly  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  the  results  of  our 
attempts  in  this  direction  are  chiefly 
seen  in  the  increased  circulation  of 
bad  newspapers  and  loose  novels  in 
our  public  libraries,  in  an  increasing 
discontent  with  their  condition,  in  the 
minds  of  working  men  and  women, 
and  an  increasing  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity towards  people  who  are  better 
off. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  education 
of  the  working-classes  may  mean 
the  training  of  their  children  for  the 
employments  in  which  they  are  to 
spend  their  lives.  That  is  to  say, 
their  teaching  may  be  technical,  like 
the  teaching  in  professional  schools, 
with  methods  not  copied  from  those 
of  the  schools  of  general  literature, 
but  fitted  as  exactly  as  may  be  to  the 
needs  of  the  lines  df  life  which  they 
are  to  follow. 

At  present,  it  seems  to  me  a  ques- 
tion whether  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  superior  education 
of  the  working-classes  has  not  pro- 
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duced  more  harm  than  good.  It  has 
killed  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, which,  with  many  hardships  and 
abuses,  had  the  one  virtue,  very  much 
to  the  point,  .of  teaching  the  young 
workman  how  to  work;  but  it  has 
given  us  nothing  in  its  place ;  and 
while  the  physical  condition  of  the 


farm-laborer  or  the  mill-operative  is 
doubtless  better  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago,  the  quality  of  his  work 
is  probably  inferior,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  his  employer  and  the  cpm- 
munity  are  certainly  more  embar- 
rassed and  exasperated  with  every 
year. 


THE     VICAB'S     DAUGHTER; 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY   GEORGE   MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
A   REMARKABLE   FACT. 

A  SILENCE  followed.  I  need  hardly 
say  we  had  listened  intently.  During 
the  story  my  father  had  scarcely  in- 
terrupted the  narrator.  I  had  not 
spoken  a  word.  She  had  throughout 
maintained  a  certain  matter-of-fact, 
almost  cold  style,  no  doubt  because 
she  was  herself  the  subject  of  her 
story j  but  we  could  read  between  the 
lines,  imagine  much  she  did  not  say, 
and  supply  color  when  she  gave  only 
outline  ;  and  it  moved  us  both  deeply. 
My  father  sat  perfectly  composed,  be- 
traying his  emotion  in  silence  alone. 
For  myself,  I  had  a  great  lump  in  my 
throat,  but  in  part  from  the  shame 
which  mingled  with  my  admiration. 
The  silence  had  not  lasted  more  than 
a  few  seconds,  when  I  yielded  to  a 
struggling  impulse,  rose,  and  kneeling 
before  her,  put  my  hands  on  her  knees, 
said, "  Forgive  me,  "  and  could  say  no 
more.  She  put  her  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, whispered,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Perci- 
vale!"  bent  down.her  face  and  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead. 

"  How  could  you  help  being  shy  of 
me?"  she  said.  "Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  come  to  you  and  explained  it 
all  j  but  I  shrink  from  self-justification, 


—  at  least  before  a  fit  opportunity 
makes  it  comparatively  easy.7' 

"  That  is  the  way  to  give  it  all  its 
force,"  remarked  my  father. 

"I  suppose  it  may  be,"  she  return- 
ed. "  But  I  hate  talking  about  my- 
self: it  is  an  unpleasant  subject." 

"  Most  people  do  not  find  it  such," 
said  my  father.  "  I  could  not  honestly 
say  that  I  do  not  enjoy  talking  of  my 
own  experiences  of  life. 

"  But  there  are  differences,  you  see," 
she  rejoined.  "  My  history  looks  to 
me  such  a  matter  of  course,  such  a 
something  I  could  not  help,  or  have 
avoided  if  I  would,  that  the  telling  of 
it  is  unpleasant,  because  it  implies  an 
importance  which  does  not  belong  to 
it." 

"St.  Paul  says  something  of  the 
same  sort, —  that  a  necessity  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  was  laid  upon  him," 
remarked  my  father ;  but  it  seemed  to 
make  no  impression  on  Miss  Clare,  for 
she  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
him. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Walton,  it  is  net  in 
the  least  as  if,  living  in  comfort,  I 
had  taken  notice  of  the  misery  of  the 
poor  for  the  want  of  such  sympathy 
and  help  as  I  could  give  them,  and 
had  therefore  gone  to  live  amongst 
them  that  I  might  so  help  them :  it  is 
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quite  different  from  that.  If  I  had 
done  so,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  mag- 
nifying not  merely  my  office  but  my- 
self. On  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
trained  to  it  in  such  slow  and  necessi- 
tous ways,  that  it  would  be  a  far 
greater  trial  to  me  to  forsake  my  work 
than  it  has  ever  been  to  continue  it." 

My  father  said  no  more,  but  I  knew 
he  had  his  own  thoughts.  I  remained 
kneeling,  and  felt  for  the  first  time  as 
if  I  understood  what  had  led  to  saint- 
worship. 

"  Won't  you  sit,  Mrs.  Percivale  ?  " 
she  said,  as  if  merely  expostulating 
with  me  for  not  making  myself  com- 
fortable. 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  How  can  I  say  I  have,  when  I 
never  had  any  thing  to  forgive  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  go  unforgiven, 
for  I  cannot  forgive  myself,"  I  said. 

"'0  Mrs.  Percivale  !  if  you  think 
how  the  world  is  flooded  with  forgive- 
ness, you  will  just  dip  in  your  cup,  and 
take  what  you  want." 

I  felt  that  I  was  making  too  much 
even  of  my  own  shame,  rose  humbled, 
and  took  my  former  seat. 

Narration  being  over,  and  my 
father's  theory  now  permitting  him  to 
ask  questions,  he  did  so  plentifully, 
bringing  out  many  lights,  and  elu- 
cidating several  obscurities.  The  story 
grew  upon  me,  until  the  work  to 
which  Miss  Clare  had  given  herself 
seemed  more  like  that  of  the  Son  of  God 
than  any  other  I  knew.  For  she  was 
not  helping  her  friends  from  afar,  but 
as  one  of  themselves, —  nor  with  money 
but  with  herself;  she  was  not  conde- 
scending to  them,  but  finding  her 
highest  life  in  companionship  with 
them.  It  seemed  at  least  more  like 
what  his  life  must  have  been  before 
he  was  thirty,  than  any  thing  else  I 
could  think  of.  I  held  my  peace  how- 
ever ;  for  I  felt  that  to  hint  at  such  a 


thought  would  have  greatly  shocked 
and  pained  her. 

No  doubt  the  narrative  I  have 
given  is  plainer  and  more  coherent  for 
the  questions  my  father  put;  but  it 
loses  much  from  the  omission  of -one 
or  two  parts  which  she  gave  dramati- 
cally, with  evident  enjoyment  of  the 
fun  that  was  in  them.  I  have  also 
omitted  all  the  interruptions  which 
came  from  her  not  unfrequent  refer- 
ence to  my  father  on  points  that  came 
up.  At  length  I  ventured  to  remind 
her  of  something  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten. 

"  When  you  were  telling  us,  Miss 
Clare,"  I  said,  "  of  the  help  that  came 
to  you  that  dreary  afternoon  in  the 
empty  house,  I  think  you  mentioned 
that  something  which  happened  after- 
wards made  it  still  more  remarkable." 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  she  answered :  "  I  forgot 
about  that.  I  did  not  carry  my  history 
far  enough  to  be  reminded  of  it  again. 

"  Somewhere  about  five  years  ago, 
Lady  Bernard,  having  several  schemes 
on  foot  for  helping  such  people  as  I 
was  interested  in,  asked  me  if  it  would 
not  be  nice  to  give  an  entertainment 
to  my  friends,  and  as  many  of  the 
'neighbors  as  I  pleased,  to  the  number 
of  about  a  hundred.  She  wanted  to 
put  the  thing  entirely  in  my  hands, 
and  it  should  be  my  entertainment, 
she  claiming  only  the  privilege  of  de- 
frajnng  expenses.  I  told  her  I  should 
be  delighted  to  convey  her  invitation, 
but  that  the  entertainment  must  not 
pretend  to  be  mine ;  which,  besides 
that  it  would  be  a  falsehood,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  thought  of,  would  perplex 
my  friends,  and  drive  them  to  the 
conclusion  either  that  it  was  not  mine, 
or  that  I  lived  amongst  them  under 
false  appearances.  She  confessed  the 
force  of  my  arguments,  and  let  me 
have  it  my  own  way. 

"  She  had  bought  a  large  house  to 
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be  a  home  for  young  women  out  of 
employment,  and  in  it  she  proposed 
the  entertainment  should  be  given : 
there  were  a  good  many  nice  young 
women  inmates  at  the  time,  who,  she 
said,  would  be  all  willing  to  help  us  to 
wait  upon  our  guests.  The  idea  was 
carried  out,  and  the  thing  succeeded 
admirably.  We  had  music  and  games, 
the  latter  such  as  the  children  were 
mostly  acquainted  with,  only  produ- 
cing more  merriment  and  conducted 
with  more  propriety  than  were  usual 
in  the  court  or  the  streets.  I  may 
just  remark,  in  passing,  that,  had  these 
been  children  of  the  poorest  sort,  we 
should  have  had  to  teach  them ;  for 
one  of  the  saddest  things  is  that  such, 
in  London  at  least,  do  not  know  how 
to  play.  We  had  tea  and  coffee  and 
biscuits  in  the  lower  rooms,  for  any 
who  pleased ;  and  they  were  to  have 
a  solid  supper  afterwards.  With  none 
of  the  arrangements,  however,  had  I 
any  thing  to  do ;  for  my  business  was 
to  be  with  them,  and  help  them  to 
enjoy  themselves.  All  went  on  capi- 
tally ;  the  parents  entering  into  the- 
merriment  of  their  children,  and  help- 
ing to  keep  it  up. 

"  In  one  of  the  games,  I  was  seated 
on  the  floor  with  a  handkerchief  tied 
over  my  eyes,  waiting,  I  believe,  for 
some  gentle  trick  to  be  played  upon 
me,  that  I  might  guess  at  the  name 
of  the  person  who  played  it.  There 
was  a  delay  —  of  only  a  few  seconds 
—  long  enough,  however,  fora  sudden 
return  of  that  dreary  November  after- 
noon in  which  I  sat  on  the  floor  too 
miserable  even  to  think  that  I  was 
cold  and  hungry.  Strange  to  say,  it 
was  not  the  picture  of  it  that  came 
back  to  me  first,  but  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  calling  aloud  in  the  ringing 
echo  of  the  desolate  rooms  that  I  was 
of  no  use  to  anybody,  and  that  God 
had  forgotten  me  utterly.  With  the 


•recollection,  a  doubtful  expectation 
arose  which  moved  me  to  a  scarce  con- 
trollable degree.  I  jumped  to  my 
feet,  and  tore  the  bandage  from  my 
eyes. 

"  Several  times  daring  the  evening 
I  had  had  the  odd  yet  well-known 
feeling  of  the  same  thing  having  hap- 
pened before ;  but  I  was  too  busy 
entertaining  my  friends  to  try  to  ac- 
count for  it:  perhaps  what  followed 
may  suggest  the  theory,  that  in  not  a 
few  of  such  cases  the  indistinct  re- 
membrance of  the  previous  occurrence 
of  some  portion  of  the  circumstances 
may  cast  the  hue  of  memory  over  the 
whole.  As  —  my  eyes  blinded  with 
the  light  and  straining  to  recover 
themselves  —  I  stared  about  the 
room,  the  presentiment  grew  almost 
conviction  that  it  was  the  very  room 
in  which  I  had  so  sat  in  desolation 
and  despair.  Unable  to  restrain  my- 
self, I  hurried  into  the  back  room  : 
there  was  the  cabinet  beyond  !  In  a 
few  moments  more  I  was  absolutely 
satisfied  that  this  was  indeed  the 
house  in  which  I  had  first  found 
refuge.  For  a  time  I  could  take  no 
further  share  in  what  was  going  on, 
•but  sat  down  in  a  corner  and  cried  for 
joy.  Some  one  went  for  Lady  Ber- 
nard, who  was  superintending  the 
arrangements  for  supper  in  the  music- 
room  behind.  She  came  in  alarm.  I 
told  her  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
but  a  little  too  much  happiness,  and, 
if  she  would  come  into  the  cabinet,  I 
would  tell  her  all  about  it.  She  did 
so,  and  a  few  words  made  her  a  hearty 
sharer  in  my  pleasure.  She  insisted 
that  I  should  tell  the  company  ali 
about  it ;  i  for '  she  said,  *  you  do  not 
know  how  much  it  may  help  some 
poor  creature  to  trust  in  God.'  I 
promised  I  would,  if  I  found  I  could 
command  myself  sufficiently.  She 
left  me  alone  for  a  little  while,  and 
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after  that  I  was  able  to  join  in  the 
games  again. 

"  At  supper  I  found  myself  quite 
composed,  and,  at  Lady  Bernard's  re- 
quest, stood  up,  and  gave  them  all  a 
little  sketch  of  grannie's  history,  of 
which  sketch  what  had  happened  that 
evening  was  made  the  central  point. 
Many  of  the  simpler  hearts  ahout  me 
received  it,  without  question,  as  a 
divine  arrangement  for  my  comfort 
and  encouragement,  —  at  least,  thus  I 
interpreted  their  looks  to  each  other, 
and  the  remarks  that  reached  my 
ear  ;  but  presently  a  man  stood  up,  — 
one  who  thought  more  than  the  rest 
of  them,  perhaps  because  he  was  blind, 
—  a  man  at  once  conceited,  honest, 
and  sceptical;  and  silence  having 
been  made  for  him,  —  '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,'  he  began,  as  if  he  had 
been  addressing  a  public  meeting, 
'you've  all  heard  what  grannie  has 
said.  It's  very  kind  of  her  to  give 
us  so  much  of  her  history.  It's  a 
very  remarkable  one,  I  think,  and 
she  deserves  to  have  it.  As  to  what 
upset  her  this  very  night  as  is,  —  and 
I  must  say  for  her,  I've  knowed  her 
now  for  six  years,  and  I  never  knowed 
her  upset  afore,  —  and  as  to  what 
upset  her,  all  I  can  say  is,  it  may  or 
may  not  ha'  been  what  phylosophers 
call  a  coiucydence ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  wasn't  a  coincydence,  and  if 
the  Almighty  had  a  hand  in  it,  it 
were  no  more  than  you.  might  expect. 
He  would  look  at  it  in  this  light,  you 
see,  that  maybe  she  was  wrong  to 
fancy  herself  so  down  on  her  luck  as 
all  that,  but  she  was  a  good  soul,  not- 
withstanding and  he  would  let  her 
know  he  hadn't  forgotten  her.  And  so 
he  set  her  down  in  that  room  there, — 
wi'*  her  eyes  like  them  here  o'  mine, 
as  never  was  no  manner  o'  use  to  me, 


—  for  a  minute,  jest  to  put  her  in 
mind  o'  what  had  been,  and  what  she 
had  said  there,  an'  how  it  was  all  so 
different  now.  In  my  opinion,  it  were 
no  wonder  as  she  broke  down,  God 
bless  her !  I  beg  leave  to  propose  her 
health.'  So  they  drank  my  health  in 
lemonade  and  ginger-beer;  for  we  were 
afraid  to  give  some  of  them  stronger 
drink  than  that,  and  therefore  had 
none.  Then  we  had  more  music  and 
singing ;  and  a  clergyman,  who  knew 
how  to  be  neighbor  to  them  that  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  read  a  short 
chapter  and  a  collect  or  two,  and  said 
a  few  words  to  them.  Then  grannie 
and  her  children  went  home  together, 
all  happy,  but  grannie  the  happiest  of 
them  all." 

"  Strange  and  beautiful !  "  said  my 
father.  "But,'7  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "you  must  have  met  with 
many  strange  and  beautiful  things  in 
such  a  life  as  yours  ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  life  is  open  to  the  en- 
trance of  all  simple  wonders.  Con- 
ventionality and  routine  and  arbitrary 
law  banish  their  very  approach." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Clare, 
"  that  every  life  has  its  own  private 
experience  of  the  strange  and  beauti- 
ful. But  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  perhaps  God  took  pains  to  bar  out 
such  things  of  the  sort  as  we  should 
be  no  better  for.  The  reason  why 
Lazarus  was  not  allowed  to  visit  the 
brothers  of  Dives  was,  that  the  re- 
pentance he  would  have  urged  would 
not  have  followed,  and  they  would 
have  been  only  the  worse  in  conse- 
quence." 

"Admirably  said,"  remarked  my 
father. 

Before  we  took  our  leave,  I  had  en- 
gaged Miss  Clare  to  dine  with  us 
while  my  father  was  in  town. 
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CHAPTER     XXI. 
LADY  BERNARD. 

WHEN  she  came  we  had  no  other 
guest,  and  so  had  plenty  of  talk  with 
her.  Before  dinner  I  showed  her  my 
husband's  pictures  ;  and  she  was  espe- 
cially pleased  with  that  which  hung 
in  the  little  room  off  the  study,  which 
I  called  my  boudoir,  —  a  very  ugly 
word,  by  the  way,  which  I  am  trying 
to  give  up,  — with  a  curtain  before  it. 
My  father  has  described  it  in  "  The 
Seaboard  Parish  :  "  a  pauper  lies  dead, 
and  they  are  bringing  in  his  coffin. 
She  said  it  was  no  wonder  it  had  not 
been  sold,  notwithstanding  its  excel- 
lence and  force;  and  asked  if  I  would 
allow  her  to  bring  Lady  Bernard  to 
see  it.  After  dinner  Percivale  had  a 
long  talk  with  her,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  sit  to  him  ;  not,  how- 
ever, before  I  had  joined  my  entreaties 
with  his,  and  my  father  had  insisted 
that  her  face  was  not  her  own,  but 
belonged  to  all  her  kind. 

The  very  next  morning  she  came 
with  Lady  Bernard.  The  latter  said 
she  knew  my  husband  well  by  repu- 
tation, and  had,  before  our  marriage, 
asked  him  to  her  house,  but  had  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  suffi- 
cient attraction.  Percivale  was  much 
taken  with  her,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  coldness,  almost  sternness  of 
manner,  which  was  considerably  re- 
pellent, —  but  only  for  the  first  few 
moments,  for,  when  her  eyes  lighted 
up,  the  whole  thing  vanished.  She 
was  much  pleased  with  some  of  his 
pictures,  criticising  freely,  and  with 
evident  understanding.  The  imme- 
diate result  was,  that  she  bought  both 
the  pauper  picture  and  that  of  the 
dying  knight. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  your 
lovely  room  of  such  treasures,  Mrs. 
Percivale,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  smile. 


"Of  course  I  shall  miss  them,"  I 
returned  ;  "  but  the  thought  that  you 
have  them  will  console  me.  Besides, 
it  is  good  to  have  a  change  ;  and  there 
are  only  too  many  lying  in  the  study, 
from  which  he  will  let  me  choose  to 
supply  their  place." 

"Will  you  let  me  come  and  see 
which  you  have  chosen  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  I 
answered. 

"  And  will  you  come  and  see  me  ? 
Do  you  think  you  could  persuade  your 
husband  to  bring  you  to  dine  with 
me?" 

I  told  her  I  could  promise  the  one 
with  more  than  pleasure,  and  had 
little  doubt  of  being  able  to  do  the 
other,  now  that  my  husband  had  seen 
her. 

A  reference  to  my  husband's  dislike 
to  fashionable  society  followed,  and  I 
had  occasion  to  mention  his  feeling 
about  being  asked  without  me.  Of 
the  latter,  Lady  Bernard  expressed 
the  warmest  approval ;  and  of  the 
former,  said  that  it  would  have  no 
force  in  respect  of  her  parties,  for 
they  were  not  at  all  fashionable. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
friendship  for  which  we  have  much 
cause  to  thank  God.  Nor  did  we 
forget  that  it  came  through  Miss 
Clare. 

I  confess  I  felt  glorious  over  my 
cousin  Judy;  but  I  would  bide  my 
time.  Now  that  I  am  wiser,  and  I 
hope  a  little  better,  I  see  that  I  was 
rather  spiteful ;  but  I  thought  then  I 
was  only  jealous  for  my  new  and  beau- 
tiful friend.  Perhaps,  having  wrong- 
ed her  myself,  I  was  the  more  ready 
to  take  vengeance  on  her  wrongs  from 
the  hands  of  another;  which  was 
just  the  opposite  feeling  to  that  I 
ought  to  have  had. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  intimacy  with 
Miss  Clare  grew.  She  interested  me 
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in  many  of  her  schemes  for  helping 
the  poor;  some  of  which  were  for 
providing  them  with  work  in  hard 
times,  but  more  for  giving  them  an 
interest  in  life  itself,  without  which, 
she  said,  no  one  would  begin  to  inquire 
into  its  relations  and  duties.  One  of 
her  positive  convictions  was,  that  you 
ought  not  to  give  them  any  thing  they 
ought  to  provide  for  themselves,  such 
as  food  or  clothing  or  shelter.  In 
such  circumstances  as  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so,  the  ought 
was  in  abeyance.  But  she  heartily 
approved  of  making  them  an  occa- 
sional present  of  something  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  procure  for 
themselves,  —  flowers,  for  instance. 
"  You  would  not  imagine,"  I  have 
heard  her  say,  "how  they  delight  in 
flowers.  All  the  finer  instincts  of 
their  being  are  drawn  to  the  surface 
at  the  sight  of  them.  I  am  sure  they 
prize  and  enjoy  them  far  more,  not 
merely  than  most  people  with  gardens 
and' greenhouses  do,  but  far  more  even 
than  they  would  if  they  were  deprived 
of  them.  A  gift  of  that  sort  can  only 
do  them  good.  But  I  would  rather 
give  a  workman  a  gold  watch  than 
a  leg  of  mutton.  By  a  present  you 
mean  a  compliment;  and  none  feel 
more  grateful  for  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  human  relation  to  them, 
than  those  who  look  up  to  you  as 
their  superior." 

Once,  when  she  was  talking  thus,  I 
ventured  to  object,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  her  further. 

"But,"  I  said,  "sometimes  the 
most  precious  thing  you  can  give  a 
man  is  just  that  compassion  which 
you  seem  to  think  destroys  the  value 
of  a  gift." 

"  When  compassion  itself  is  pre- 
cious to  a  man,"  she  answered,  "it 
must  be  because  he  loves  you,  and 
believes  you  love  him.  When  that  is 


the  case,  you  may  give  him  any  thing 
you  like,  and  it  will  do  neither  you 
nor  him  harm.  But  the  man  of  in- 
dependent feeling,  except  he  be  thus 
your  friend,  will  not  unlikely  resent 
your  compassion,  while  the  beggar 
will  accept  it  chiefly  as  a  pledge  for 
something  more  to  be  got  from  you ; 
and  so  it  will  tend  to  keep  him  in 
beggary." 

"  Would  you  never,  then,  give 
money,  or  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  except  in  extreme,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver,  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  would  not,"  she  answered  ;  "  but 
in  the  case  where  a  man  cannot  help 
himself,  the  very  suffering  makes  a 
way  for  the  love  which  is  more  than 
compassion  to  manifest  itself.  In 
every  other  case,  the  true  way  is  to 
provide  them  with  work,  which  is 
itself  a  good  thing,  besides  what  they 
gain  by  it.  If  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat.  It  must  be 
work  with  an  object  in  it,  however: 
it  must  not  be  mere  labor,  such  as 
digging  a  hole  and  filling  it  up  again, 
of  which  I  have  heard.  No  man 
could  help  resentment  at  being  set  to 
such  work.  You  ought  to  let  him 
feel  that  he  is  giving  something  of 
value  to  you  for  the  money  you  give 
to  him.  But  I  have  known  a  whole 
district  so  corrupted  and  degraded  by 
clerical  alms-giving,  that  one  of  the 
former  recipients  of  it  declared,  as 
spokesman  for  the  rest,  that  three- 
pence given  was  far  more  acceptable 
than  five  shillings  earned." 

A  good  part  of  the  little  time  I 
could  spare  from  my  own  family  was 
npw  spent  with  Miss  Clare  in  her 
work,  through  which  it  was  chiefly 
that  we  became  by  degrees  intimate 
with  Lady  Bernard.  If  ever  there 
was  a  woman  who  lived  this  outer  life 
for  the  sake  of  others,  it  was  she. 
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Her  inner  life  was,   as  it  were,  suffi- 
cient for  herself,  and  found  its  natural 
outward  expression  in  blessing  others. 
She    was   like    a  fountain   of    living 
water  that  could  find  no  vent  but  into 
the  lives  of  her  fellows.     She  had  suf- 
fered more  than  falls  to  the  ordinary 
lot  of  women,   in  those  who  were    re- 
lated  to    her   most    nearly,    and    for 
many  years  had  looked  for  no  personal 
blessing  from  without.     She  said  to 
me  once,  that  she  could  not  think  of 
any  thing  that  could  happen  to  herself 
to  make  her  very  happy  now,  except 
a  loved   grandson,  who  was  leading  a 
strange,  wild  life,  were  to  turn  out  a 
Harry  the  Fifth, — a  consummation 
which,  however  devoutly  wished,  was 
not  granted  her ;  for  the  young   man 
died  shortly  after.     I  believe  no  one, 
not  even  Miss  Clare,  knew  half  the 
munificent  things  she  did,    or  what 
an  immense  proportion  of  her  large 
income  she  spent   upon  other  people. 
But,  as  she  said  herself,  no  one  under- 
stood the  worth  of  money  better  ;  and 
no  one  liked  better  to  have  the  worth 
of  it :  therefore  she   always   adminis- 
tered her  charity  with  some  view  to 
the  value  of  the   probable   return,  — 
with    some   regard,    that  is,    to   the 
amount  of  good  likely   to    result  to 
others  from    the    aid    given   to   one. 
She   always  took   into    consideration 
whether  the    good  was  likely  to  be 
propagated,  or  to  die  with  the  receiver. 
She  confessed  to  frequent  mistakes ; 
but  such,  she  said,  was  the  principle 
upon  which  she   sought  to  regulate 
that  part  of  her  stewardship. 

I  wish  I  could  give  a  photograph 
of  her.  She  was  slight,  and  appeared 
taller  than  she  was,  being  rather 
stately  than  graceful,  with  a  command- 
ing forehead  and  still  blue  eyes.  She 
gave  at  first  the  impression  of  coldness, 
with  a  touch  of  haughtiness.  But 
this  was,  I  think,  chiefly  the  result 


of  her  inherited  physique ;  for  the 
moment  her  individuality  appeared, 
when  her  being,  that  is,  came  into 
contact  with  that  of  another,  all  this 
impression  vanished  in  the  light  that 
flashed  into  her  eyes,  and  the  smile 
that  illumined  her  face.  Never  did 
woman  of  rank  step  more  triumphant- 
ly over  the  barriers  which  the  cumu- 
lated custom  of  ages  has  built  between 
the  classes  of  society.  She  laid  great 
stress  on  good  manners,  little  on  what 
is  called  good  birth  ;  although  to  the 
latter,  in  its  deep  and  true  sense,  she 
attributed  the  greatest  a  priori  value, 
as  the  ground  of  obligation  in  the 
possessor,  and  of  expectation  on  the 
part  of  others.  But  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  more  of  what 
she  thought  on  this  subject  presently  ; 
for  I  bethink  me  that  it  occupied  a 
great  part  of  our  conversation  at  a 
certain  little  gathering,  of  which  I  am 
now  going  to  give  an  account. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 
MY    SECOND   DINNER-PARTY. 

FOR  I  judged  that  I  might  now  give 
another  little  dinner :  I  thought,  that, 
as  Percivale  had  been  doing  so  well 
lately,  he  might  afford,  with  his  know- 
ing brother's  help,  to  provide,  for  his 
part  of  the  entertainment,  what  might 
be  good  enough  to  offer  even  to  Mr. 
Morley  ;  and  I  now  knew  Lady  Ber- 
nard sufficiently  well  to  know  also 
that  she  would  willingly  accept  an 
invitation  from  me,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  Miss  Clare,  or,  indeed, 
would  more  likely  bring  her  with  her. 

I  proposed  the  dinner,  and  Percivale 
consented  to  it.  My  main  object  being 
the  glorification  of  Miss  Clare,  who 
had  more  engagements  of  one  kind 
and  another  than  anybody  I  knew,  I 
first  invited  her,  asking  her  to  fix  her 
own  day,  at  some  considerable  remove. 
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Next  I  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley, 
and  next  Lady  Bernard,  who  went  out 
very  little.  Then  I  invited  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  and  last  of  all  Roger  —  though 
I  was  almost  as  much  interested  in 
his  meeting  Miss  Clare  as  in  any  thing 
else  connected  with  the  gathering. 
For  he  had  been  absent  from  London 
for  some  time  on  a  visit  to  an  artist 
friend  at  the  Hague,  and  had  never 
seen  Miss  Clare  since  the  evening  on 
which  he  and  I  quarrelled  —  or  rather, 
to  be  honest,  I  quarrelled  with  him. 
All  accepted,  and  I  looked  forward  to 
the  day  with  some  triumph. 

I  had  better  calm  the  dread  of  my 
wifely  reader  b^  at  once  assuring  her 
that  I  shall  not  harrow  her  feelings 
with  any  account  of  culinary  blunders. 
The  moon  was  in  the  beginning  of 
her  second  quarter,  and  my  cook's 
brain  tolerably  undisturbed.  Lady 
Bernard  offered  me  her  cook  for  the 
occasion  ;  but  I  convinced  her  that  my 
wisdom  would  be  to  decline  the  offer, 
seeing  such  external  influence  would 
probably  tend  to  disintegration.  I 
went  over  with  her  every  item  of  every 
dish  and  every  sauce  many  times,  — 
without  any  resulting  sense  of  securi- 
ty, I  confess;  but  I  had  found,  that, 
odd  as  it  may  seem,  she  always  did 
better  the  more  she  had  to  do.  I 
believe  that  her  love  of  approbation, 
excited  by  the  difficulty  before  her,  in 
its  turn  excited  her  intellect,  which 
then  arose  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

Roger  arrived  first,  then  Mr.  Black- 
stone;  Lady  Bernard  brought  Miss 
Clare ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  came 
last.  There  were  several  introductions 
to  be  gone  through,  —  a  ceremony  in 
which  Percivale,  being  awkward, 
would  give  me  no  assistance ;  whence 
I  failed  to  observe  how  the  presence 
of  Miss  Clare  affected  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morley;  but  my  husband  told  me 


that  Judy  turned  red,  and  that  Mr. 
Morley  bowed  to  her  with  studied 
politeness.  I  took  care  that  Mr. 
Blackstone  should  take  her  down  to 
dinner,  which  was  served  in  the  study 
as  before. 

The  conversation  was  broken  and 
desultory  at  first,  as  is  generally  the 
case  at  a  dinner-party  —  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be;  but  o'ne  after  another  be- 
gan to  listen  to  what  was  passing  be- 
tween Lady  Bernard  and  my  husband 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  until  by  degrees 
every  one  became  interested,  and  took 
a  greater  or  less  part  in  the  discussion. 
The  first  of  it  I  heard  was  as  next 
follows. 

"  Then  you  do  believe,"  my  hus- 
band was  saying,  "  in  the  importance 
of  what  some  of  the  Devonshire  people 
call  havage  ?  " 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  what  they  mean 
by  the  word,"  Lady  Bernard  returned. 

"  Birth,  descent,  —  the  people  you 
come  of,"  he  answered. 

"Of  course  I  believe  that  descent 
involves  very  important  considera- 
tions." 

"No  one,"  interposed  Mr.  Morley, 
"  can  have  a  better  right  than  your 
ladyship  to  believe  that." 

"  One  cannot  have  a  better  right 
than  another  to  believe  a  fact,  Mr. 
Morley,"  she  answered  with  a  smile. 
"  It  is  but  a  fact  that  you  start  better 
or  worse  according  to  the  position  of 
your  starting-point." 

"Undeniably,"  said  Mr  Morley. 
"  And  for  all  that  is  feared  from  the 
growth  of  levelling  notions  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  many  generations 
before  a  profound  respect  for  birth  is 
eradicated  from  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people." 

He  drew  in  his  chin  with  a  jerk, 
and  devoted  himself  again  to  his  plate, 
with  the  air  of  a  "  Dixi."  He  was  not 
permitted  to  eat  in  peace,  however. 
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"  If  you  allow,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"  that  the  feeling  can  wear  out,  and 
is  wearing  out,  it  matters  little  how 
long  it  may  take  to  prove  itself  of  a 
false,  because  corruptible  nature.  No 
growth  of  notions  will  blot  love,  hones- 
ty, kindness,  out  of  the  human  heart." 
"  Then,"  said  Lady  Bernard  archly, 
"  am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Blackstone, 
that  you  don't  believe  it  of  the  least 
importance  to  come  of  decent  people?  " 
"  Your  ladyship  puts  it  well,"  said 
Mr.  Morley,  laughing  mildly,  '''and 
with  authority.  The  longer  the 
descent "  — 

"The  more  doubtful,"  interrupted 
Lady  Bernard,  laughing.  "  One  can 
hardly  have  come  of  decent  people  all 
through,  you  know.  Let  us  only  hope, 
without  inquiring  too  closely,  that 
their  number  preponderates  in  our 
own  individual  cases." 

Mr.  Morley  stared  for  a  moment, 
and  then  tried  to  laugh,  but  unable 
to  determine  whereabout  he  was  in 
respect  of  the  question,  betook  himself 
to  his  glass  of  sherry. 

Mr.  Blackstone  considered  it  the 
best  policy  in  general  not  to  explain 
any  remark  he  had  made,  but  to  say 
the  right  thing  better  next  time  in- 
stead. I  suppose  he  believed,  with 
another  friend  of  mine,  that  "  when 
explanations  become  necessary,  they 
become  impossible,"  a  paradox  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  who 
write  letters  to  newspapers.  But 
Lady  Bernard  understood  him  well 
enough,  and  was  only  unwinding  the 
clew  of  her  idea. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  a 
most  serious  fact,"  he  rejoined,  "  to 
any  one  who  like  myself  believes  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on 
the  children." 

"Mr.  Blackstone,"  objected  Roger, 
"  I  can't  imagine  you  believing  such 
a  manifest  injustice." 


"  It  has  been  believed  in  all  ages  by 
the  best  of  people,"  he  returned. 

"  To  whom  possibly  the  injustice  of 
it  never  suggested  itself.  For  my 
part,  I  must  either  disbelieve  that,  or 
disbelieve  in  a  God." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  you  see 
it  is  a  fact  ?  Don't  you  see  children 
born  with  the  sins  of  their  parents 
nestling  in  their  very  bodies?  You 
see  on  which  horn  of  your  own  dilemma 
you  would  impale  yourself." 

"  Wouldn't  you  rather  not  believe 
in  a  God  than  believe  in  an  unjust 
one  ?  " 

"  An  unjust  god,"  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  with  the  honest  evasion  of  one 
who  will  not  answer  an  awful  question 
hastily,  "  must  be  a  false  god,  that  is, 
no  god.  Therefore  I  presume  there 
is  some  higher  truth  involved  in  every 
fact  that  appears  unjust,  the  percep- 
tion of  which  would  nullify  the  appear- 
ance." 

"  I  see  none  in  the  present  case," 
said  Roger. 

"  I  will  go  farther  than  assert  the 
mere  opposite,"  returned  Mr.  Black- 
stone.  "I  will  assert  that  it  is  an 
honor  to  us  to  have  the  sins  of  our 
fathers  laid  upon  us.  For  thus  it  is 
given  into  our  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
them,  so  that  they  shall  descend,  no 
farther.  If  I  thought  my  father  had 
committed  any  sins  for  which  I  might 
suffer,  I  should  be  unspeakably  glad  to 
suffer  for  them,  and  so  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  a  share  in  his  burden, 
and  some  of  the  weight  of  it  off  his 
mind.  You  see  the  whole  idea  is  that 
of  a  family,  in  which  we  are  so  grandly 
bound  together,  that  we  must  suffer 
with  and  for  each  other.  Destroy 
this  consequence,  and  you  destroy  the 
lovely  idea  itself,  with  all  its  thousand- 
fold results  of  loveliness." 

"  You  anticipate  what  I  was  going 
to  say,  Mr.   Blackstone, "  said  Lady 
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Bernard.  "I  would  differ  from  you 
only  in  one  thing.  The  chain  of 
descent  is  linked  after  such  a  compli- 
cated pattern,  that  the  non-conduct- 
ing condition  of  one  link,  or  of  many 
links  even,  cannot  break  the  trans- 
mission of  qualities.  I  may  inherit 
from  my  great-great-grandfather  or 
mother,  or  some  one  ever  so  much  far- 
ther back.  That  which  was  active  wrong 
in  some  one  or  other  of  my  ancestors, 
may  appear  in  me  as  an  impulse  to  that 
same  wrong,  which  of  course  I  have 
to  overcome  ;  and  if  I  succeed,  then  it 
is  so  far  checked.  But  it  may  have 
passed,  or  may  yet  pass,  to  others  of 
his  descendants,  who  have,  or  will 
have  to  do  the  same  —  for  who  knows 
how  many  generations  to  come  ?  — 
before  it  shall  cease.  Married  people, 
you  see,  Mrs.  Percivale,  have  an  awful 
responsibility  in  regard  of  the  future 
of  the  world.  You  cannot  tell  to  how 
many  millions  you  may  transmit  your 
failures  or  your  victories/' 

"  If  I  understand  you  right,  Lady 
Bernard,"  said  Roger,  "it  is  the  per- 
sonal character  of  your  ancestors,  and 
not  their  social  position,  you  regard 
as  of  importance." 

"  It  was  of  their  personal  character 
alone  I  was  thinking.  But  of  course 
I  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  there 
are  not  many  valuable  gifts  more 
likely  to  show  themselves  in  what  is 
called  a  long  descent ;  for  doubtless  a 
continuity  of  education  does  much  to 
develop  the  race." 

"But  if  it  is  personal  character 
you  chiefly  regard,  we  may  say  we  are 
all  equally  far  descended,"  I  remark- 
ed; "for  we  have  each  had  about  the 
same  number  of  ancestors  with  a 
character  of  some  sort  or  other,  whose 
faults  and  virtues  have  to  do  with  ours, 
and  for  both  of  which  we  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Blackstone,  in  a  most  real 
and  important  sense  ac«ountable." 


"  Certainly,"  returned  Lady  Ber- 
nard ;  "  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
whose  descent  the  good  or  the  bad 
may  predominate.  I  cannot  tell,  for 
instance,  how  much  of  the  property  I 
inherit  has  been  honestly  come  by,  or 
is  the  spoil  of  rapacity  and  injustice." 

"  You  are  doing  the  best  you  can  to 
atone  for  such  a  possible  fact,  then,  by 
its  redistribution,"  said  my  husband. 

"  I  confess,"  she  answered,  "  the 
doubt  has  had  some  share  in  determin- 
ing my  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  my  property.  I  have 
no  right  to  throw  up  my  stewardship, 
for  that  was  none  of  my  seeking,  and 
I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  it ;  but  I  count  it  only  a 
stewardship.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
throw  my  orchard  open,  for  that  would 
result  not  only  in  its  destruction,  but 
in  a  renewal  of  the  fight  of  centuries 
ago  for  its  possession  ;  but  I  will  try 
to  distribute  my  apples  properly. 
That  is,  I  have  not  the  same  right  to 
give  away  foolishly  that  I  have  to 
keep  wisely." 

"  Then,"  resumed  Roger,  who  had 
evidently  been  pondering  what  Lady 
Bernard  had  previously  said,  "you 
would  consider  what  is  called  klep- 
tomania as  the  impulse  to  steal  trans- 
mitted by  a  thief-ancestor  ?  " 

"Nothing  seems  to  me  more  likely. 
I  know  a  nobleman  whose  servant 
has  to  search  his  pockets  for  spoons 
or  forks  every  night  as  soon  as  he  is 
in  bed." 

"I  should  find  it  very  hard  to 
define  the  difference  between  that  and 
stealing,"  said  Miss  Clare,  now  first 
taking  a  part  in  the  conversation.  "I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
kleptomania  was  not  merely  the  fash- 
ionable name  for  stealing." 

"  The  distinction  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  no  doubt  the  word  is  occasionally 
misapplied.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
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difference.  The  nobleman  to  whom 
I  referred  makes  no  objection  to  being 
thus  deprived  of  his  booty  ;  which,  for 
one  thing,  appears  to  show  that  the 
temptation  is  intermittent,  and  par- 
takes at  least  of  the  character  of  a 
disease." 

"But  are  there  not  diseases  which 
are  only  so  much  the  worse  diseases 
that  they  are  not  intermittent  ?  "  said 
Miss  Clare.  "  Is  it  not  hard  that  the 
privileges  of  kleptomania  should  be 
confined  to  the  rich  ?  You  never  hear 
the  word  applied  to  a  poor  child,  even 
if  his  father  was,  habit  and  repute,  a 
thief.  Surely,  when  hunger  and  cold 
aggravate  the  attacks  of  inherited 
temptation,  they  cannot  at  the  same 
time  aggravate  the  culpability  of 
yielding  to  them?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Roger, 
"one  would  naturally  suppose  they 
added  immeasurable  excuse." 

"Only,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"  there  comes  in  our  ignorance,  and 
consequent  inability  to  judge.  The 
very  fact  of  the  presence  of  motives 
of  a  most  powerful  kind  renders  it 
impossible  to  be  certain  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease ;  whereas  other 
motives  being  apparently  absent,  we 
presume  disease  as  the  readiest  way 
of  accounting  for  the  propensity ;  I 
do  not  therefore  think  it  is  the  only 
way.  I  believe  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  comes  of  pure  greed,  and  is 
©f  the  same  kind  as  any  other  injustice 
the  capability  of  exercising  which  is 
more  generally  distributed.  Why 
should  a  thief  be  unknown  in  a  class, 
a  proportion  of  the  members  of  which 
is  capable  of  wrong,  chicanery,  oppres- 
sion, indeed  any  form  of  absolute 
selfishness  ?  " 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Lady  Ber- 
nard, "  so  long  as  we  do  our  best  to 
help  them  to  grow  better,  we  cannot 
make  too  much  allowance  for  such  as 


have  not  only  been  born  with  evil 
impulses,  but  have  had  every  animal 
necessity  to  urge  them  in  the  same 
direction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  not  had  one  of  those 
restraining  influences  which  a  good 
home  and  education  would  have  af- 
forded. Such  must,  so  far  as  devel- 
opment goes,  be  but  a  little  above  the 
beasts." 

"You  open  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion," said  Mr.  Morley:  "What  are 
we  to  do  with  them  ?  Supposing 
they  are  wild  beasts,  we  can't  shoot 
them ;  though  that  would,  no  doubt, 
be  the  readiest  way  to  put  an  end  to 
the  breed." 

"  Even  that  would  not  suffice,"  said 
Lady  Bernard.  "There  would  al- 
ways be  a  deposit  from  the  higher 
classes  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  breed. 
But,  Mr.  Morley,  I  did  not  say  ivild 
beasts :  I  only  said  beasts.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  tiger  and 
a  sheep-dog." 

"  There  is  nearly  as  much  between 
a  Seven-Dials-rough  and  a  sheep- 
dog." 

"  In  moral  attainment,  I  grant 
you,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone ;  "  but  in 
moral  capacity,  no.  Besides,  you 
must  remember,  both  what  a  descent 
the  sheep-dog  has,  and  what  pains 
have  been  taken  with  his  individual 
education,  as  well  as  that  of  his  an- 
cestors." 

"  Granted  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ley, "there  the  fact  remains.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  I  don't  see  what 
is  to  be  done.  The  class  to  which 
you  refer  goes  on  increasing.  There's 
this  garrotting  now.  I  spent  a  win- 
ter at  Algiers  lately,  and  found  even 
the  suburbs  of  that  city  immeasur- 
ably safer  than  any  part  of  London 
is  now,  to  judge  from  the  police- 
reports.  Yet  I  am  accused  of  inhu- 
manity and  selfishness  if  I  decline  to 
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write  a  check  for  every  shabby  fel- 
low who  c-alls  upon  me  pretending  to 
be  a  clergyman,  and  to  represent  this 
or  that  charity  in  the  East  End  ! " 

"Tilings  are  bad  enough  in  the 
West  End,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Portland  Place,  for  instance," 
murm  tired  Miss  Clare. 

"  It  seems  to  me  highly  unreason- 
able," Mr.  Morley  went  on.  "  Why 
should  I  spend  my  money  to  perpetu- 
ate such  a  condition  of  things  ?  " 

'•'That  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
the  tendency  of  your  subscription," 
said  Mr.  Blackstone. 

"Then  why  should  I?"  repeated 
Mr.  Morley  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Clare,  in  an  apol- 
ogetic tone,  "it  seems  to  me  you 
make  a  mistake  in  regarding  the  poor 
as  if  their  poverty  were  the  only  dis- 
tinction by  which  they  could  be  clas- 
sified. The  poor  are  not  all  thieves 
and  garroters,  nor  even  all  unthank- 
ful and  unholy.  There  are  just  as 
strong  and  as  delicate  distinctions 
too,  in  that  stratum  of  social  exist- 
ence as  in  the  upper  strata.  I  s"hould 
imagine  Mr.  Morley  knows  a  few,  be- 
longing to  the  same  social  grade  with 
himself,  with  whom,  however,  he  would 
be  sorry  to  be  on  any  terms  of  in- 
timacy." 

"  Not  a  few,"  responded  Mr.  Mor- 
ley with  a  righteous  frown. 

"  Then  I,  who  know  the  poor  as  well 
at  least  as  you  can  know  the  rich,  hav- 
ing lived  amongst  them  almost  from 
childhood,  assert  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  not  a  few,  who,  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  human  life  and  character, 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  circle." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to  im- 
ply that  there  may  riot  be  very  wor- 
thy people  amongst  them,  Miss  Clare  ; 
but  it  is  not  such  who  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  the  class." 

"Not   such  who  force   themselves 


upon  your  attention  certainly,"  said 
Miss  Clare ;  "  but  the  existence  of 
such  may  be  an  additional  reason  for 
bestowing  some  attention  on  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.  Is  there  not 
such  a  mighty  fact  as  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  Is  there  no  connection  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  feet  ?  " 

"I  had  not  the  slightest  purpose 
of  disputing  the  matter  with  you, 
Miss  Clare,"  said  Mr.  Morley  —  I 
thought  rudely,  for  who  would  use 
the  word  disputing  at  a  dinner-table? 
"  On  the  contrary,  being  a  practical 
man,  I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done.  It  is  doubtless  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  the  community  that  there 
should  be  such  sinks  in  our  cities  ;  but 
who  is  to  blame  for  it  ?  —  that  is  the 
question." 

"  Every  man  who  says,  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?  Why,  just  con- 
sider, Mr.  Morlejr :  suppose  in  a 
family  there  were  one  less  gifted  than 
the  others,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  all  withdrew  from  him,  and  took 
no  interest  in  his  aifairs  :  what  would 
become  of  him  ?  Must  he  not  sink  ?  " 

"Difference  of  rank  is  a  divine 
appointment,  —  you  must  allow  that. 
If  there  were  not  a  variety  of  grades, 
the  social  machine  would  soon  come  to 
a  stand-still." 

"  A  strong  argument  for  taking 
care  of  the  smallest  wheel,  for  all  the 
parts  are  interdependent.  That  there 
should  be  different  classes  is  undoubt- 
edly a  divine  intention,  and  not  to  be 
turned  aside.  But  suppose  the  less- 
gifted  boy  is  fit  for  some  manual  la- 
bor ;  suppose  he  takes  to  carpentering, 
and  works  well,  and  keeps  the  house 
tidy,  and  every  thing  in  good  repair, 
while  his  brothers  pursue  their  studies 
and  prepare  for  professions  beyond 
his  reach  :  is  the  inferior  boy  degraded 
by  doing  the  best  he  can  ?  Is  there 
any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
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why  he  should  sink  ?  But  he  will 
most  likely  sink,  sooner  or  later,  if 
his  brothers  take  no  interest  in  his 
work,  and  treat  him  as  a  being  of 
nature  inferior  to  their  own." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr. 
Morley,  "  but  is  he  not  on  the  very 
supposition  inferior  to  them  ?  " 

"  Intellectually,  yes  ;  morally,  no ; 
for  he  is  doing  his  work,  possibly  bet- 
ter than  they,  and  therefore  taking  a 
higher  place  in  the  eternal  scale.  But 
granting  all  kinds  of  inferiority,  his 
nature  remains  the  same  with  their 
own ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
they  treat  him  as  one  to  be  helped  up, 
or  one  to  be  kept  down ;  as  one  un- 
worthy of  sympathy,  or  one  to  be 
honored  for  filling  his  part :  in  a  word, 
as  one  belonging  to  them,  or  one 
whom  they  put  up  with  only  because 
his  work  is  necessary  to  them." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  being 
<  helped  up '  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Morley. 

"  I  do  not  mean  helped  out  of  his 
trade,  but  helped  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  of  the  intellect  that  finds 
its  development  in  that  way." 

"  Very  good.  But  yet  I  don't  see 
how  you  apply  your  supposition." 

"For  an  instance  of  application, 
then :  How  many  respectable  people 
know  or  care  a  jot  about  their  ser- 
vants, except  as  creatures  necessary 
to  their  comfort  ?  " 

"Well,  Miss  Clare,"  said  Judy, 
addressing  her  for  the  first  time,  "  if 
you  had  had  the  half  to  do  with  ser- 
vants I  have  had,  you  would  alter 
your  opinion  of  them." 

"  I  have  expressed  no  opinion,"  re- 
turned Miss  Clare.  "  I  have  only 
said  that  masters  and  mistresses 
know  and  care  next  to  nothing  about 
them." 

"  They  are  a  very  ungrateful  class, 
do  what  vou  will  for  them." 

"  I  am   afraid  they  are  at  present 


growing  more  and  more  corrupt  as  a 
class,"  rejoined  Miss  Clare ;  "  but 
gratitude  is  a  high  virtue,  therefore 
in  any  case  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
look  for  much  of  it  from  the  com- 
mon sort  of  them.  And  yet  while  some 
mistresses  do  not  get  so  much  of  it  as 
they  deserve,  I  fear  most  mistresses 
expect  far  more  of  it  than  they  have 
any  right  to." 

"  You  can't  get  them  to  speak  the 
truth." 

"That  I  am  afraid  is  a  fact." 

"I  have  never  known  one  on 
whose  word  I  could  depend,"  insisted 
Judy. 

"  My  father  says  he  has  known 
one,"  I  interjected. 

"  A  sad  confirmation  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley," said  Miss  Clare.  "  But  for  my 
part  I  know  very  few  persons  in 
any  rank  on  whose  representation  of 
things  I  could  absolutely  depend. 
Truth  is  the  highest  virtue,  and  sel- 
dom grows  wild.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  those  who  have 
tried  it  longest  best  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is.  Servants  need  to  be  taught 
that  as  well  as  everybody  else." 

"  There  is  nothing  they  resent  so 
much  as  being  taught,"  said  Judy. 

"  Perhaps :  they  are  very  far  from 
docile ;  and  I  believe  it  is  of  little 
use  to  attempt  giving  them  direct 
lessons." 

"How,  then,  are  you  to  teach 
them  ?  " 

"By  making  it  very  plain  to  them, 
but  without  calling  their  attention  to 
it,  that  you  speak  the  truth.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  may 
come  to  tell  a  lie  or  two  the  less  for 
that." 

"  Not  a  very  hopeful  prospect,"  said 
Judy. 

"  Not  a  very  rapid  improvement," 
said  her  husband. 

"  I  look  for  no  rapid  improvement," 
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so  early  in  a  history  as  the   supposi- 
tion implies,"  said  Miss  Clare. 

"  But  would  you  not  tell  them  how 
wicked  it  is  ?  "  I  asked. 

They  know  already  that  it  is  wicked 
to  tell  lies  ;  but  they  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  wicked  in  making  the  as- 
sertions they  do.  The  less  said  about 
the  abstract  truth,  and  the  more 
shown  of  practical  truth,  the  better 
for  those  whom  any  one  would  teach 
to  forsake  lying.  So,  at  least,  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  I  despair  of  teaching 
others,  except  by  learning  myself." 

"  If  you  do  no  more  than  that,  you 
will  hardly  produce  an  appreciable 
effect  in  a  lifetime." 

"Why  should  it  be  appreciated?" 
rejoined  Miss  Clare. 

11 1  should  have  said,  on  the  con- 
trary," interposed  Mr.  Blackstone, 
addressing  Mr.  Morley,  "if  you  do 
less  —  for  more  you  cannot  do  —  you 
will  produce  no  effect  whatever." 

"  We  have  no  right  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  our  obedience,  that  we 
shall  see  its  reflex  in  the  obedience 
of  others,"  said  Miss  Clare.  "We 
have  to  pull  out  the  beam,  not  the 
mote." 

"  Are  you  not,  then,  to  pull  the  mote 
out  of  your  brother's  eye  ? "  said 
Judy. 

"  In  no  case  and  on  no  pretence, 
until  you  have  pulled  the  beam  out 
of  your  own  eye,"  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone;  "which  I  fancy  will  make 
the  duty  of  finding  fault  with  one's 
neighbor  a  rare  one ;  for  who  will  ven- 
ture to  say  he  has  qualified  himself 
for  the  task  ?  " 

It  was  no  wonder  that  a  silence  fol- 
lowed upon  this ;  for  the  talk  had  got 
to  be  very  serious  for  a  dinner-table. 
Lady  Bernard  was  the  first  to  speak. 
It  was  easier  to  take  up  the  dropped 
thread  of  the  conversation  than  to  be- 
gin a  new  reel. 


"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  she  said, 
"  whoever  may  be  to  blame  for  it,  that 
the  separation  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  has  either  been  greatly  widened 
of  late,  or,  which  involves  the  same 
practical  necessity,  we  have  become 
more  aware  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  a  gulf  which,  however  it  may 
distinguish  their  circumstances,  ought 
not  to  divide  them  from  each  other. 
Certainly  the  rich  withdraw  th.em- 
selves  from  the  poor.  Instead,  for 
instance,  of  helping  them  to  bear 
their  burdens,  they  leave  the  still 
struggling  poor  of  whole  parishes  to 
sink  into  hopeless  want,  under  the 
weight  of  those  who  have  already 
sunk  beyond  recovery.  I  am  not  sure 
that  to  shoot  them  would  not  involve 
less  injustice.  At  all  events,  he  that 
hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer." 

"  But  there  is  no  question  of  hat- 
ing here,"  objected  Mr.  Morley. 

"I  am  not  certain  that  absolute 
indifference  to  one's  neighbor  is  not 
as  bad.  It  came  pretty  nearly  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  priest 
and  the  Levite,  who  passed  by  on  the 
other  side,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone. 

"Still,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  in  all 
the  self-importance  of  one  who 
prided  himself  on  the  practical,  "I  do 
not  see  that  Miss  Clare  has  proposed 
any  remedy  for  the  state  of  things 
concerning  the  evil  of  which  we  are 
all  agreed.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
What  can  /  do  now  ?  Come,  Miss 
Clare." 

Miss  Clare  was  silent. 

"Marion,  my  child,"  said  Lady 
Bernard,  turning  to  her,  "will  you 
answer  Mr.  Morley  ?  " 

"  Not,  certainly,  as  to  what  he  can 
do:  that  question  I  dare  not  under- 
take to  answer.  I  can  only  speak  of 
what  principles  I  'may  seem  to  have 
discovered.  But  until  a  man  begins 
to  behave  to  those  with  whom  he 
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comes  into  personal  contact  as  par- 
takers of  the  same  nature,  to  recog- 
nize, for  instance,  between  himself 
and  his  trades- people  a  bond  superior 
to  that  of  supply  and  demand,  I  can- 
not imagine  how  he  is  to  do  any 
thing  towards  the  drawing  together 
of  the  edges  of  the  gaping  wound  in 
the  social  body." 

"But,"  persisted  Mr.  Morley,  who, 
I  began  to  think,  showed  some  real 
desire  to  come  at  a  practical  conclu- 
sion, "suppose  a  man  finds  himself 
incapable  of  that  sort  of  thing  —  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  want  some  rare 
qualification  or  other  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  an  uneducated  person  "  — 

"There  are  many  such,  especially 
amongst  those  who  follow  handi- 
crafts," interposed  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"  who  think  a  great  deal  more  than 
most  of  the  so-called  educated.  There 
is  a  truer  education  to  be  got  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  handicraft  than  in  the 
life  of  a  mere  scholar.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Morley." 

"  Suppose,"  resumed  Mr.  Morley, 
accepting  the  apology  without  dis- 
claimer, —  "  Suppose  I  find  I  can  do 
nothing  of  that  sort ;  is  there  nothing 
of  any  sort  I  can  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  best  sort,  I  firmly 
believe,"  answered  Miss  Clare ;  "  for 
the  genuine  recognition  of  the  human 
relationship  can  alone  give  value  to 
whatever  else  you  may  do,  and  indeed 
can  alone  guide  you  to  what  ought  to 
be  done.  I  had  a  rather  painful 
illustration  of  this  the  other  day.  A 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  position 
offered 'me  the  use  of  his  grounds  for 
some  of  my  poor  friends,  whom  I 
wanted  to  take  out  for  a  half-holidaj'-. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  London,  that 
is  a  great  boon.  But  unfortunately, 
whether  from  his  mistake  or  mine,  I 
was  left  with  the  impression  that  he 
would  provide  some  little  entertain- 


ment for  them ;  I  am  certain  that  at 
least  milk  was  mentioned.  It  was  a 
lovely  day ;  every  thing  looked  beau- 
tiful; and  although  they  were  in  no 
great  spirits,  poor  things,  no  doubt 
the  shade  and  the  grass  and  the 
green  trees  wrought  some  good  in 
them.  Unhappily,  two  of  the  men 
had  got  drunk  on  the  way  ;  and,  fear- 
ful of  giving  offence,  I  had  to  take 
them  back  to  the  station,  —  for  their 
poor  helpless  wives  could  only  cry,  — 
and  send  them  home  by  train.  I 
should  have  done  better  to  risk  the 
offence,  and  take  them  into  the 
grounds,  where  they  might  soon  have 
slept  it  off  under  a  tree.  I  had  some 
distance  to  go,  and  some  difficulty  in 
getting  them  along ;  and  when  I  got 
back  I  found  things  in  an  unhappy 
condition,  for  nothing  had  been  given 
them  to  eat  or  drink,  —  indeed,  no  at- 
tention had  been  paid  them  whatever. 
There  was  company  at  dinner  in  the 
house,  and  I  could  not  find  any  one 
with  authority.  I  hurried  into  the 
neighboring  village,  and  bought  the 
contents  of  two  bakers'  shops,  with 
which  I  returned  in  time  to  give  each 
a  piece  of  bread  before  the  company 
came  out  to  look  at  them.  A  gayly- 
dressed  group,  they  stood  by  them- 
selves languidly  regarding  the  equal- 
ly languid  but  rather  indignant 
groups  of  ill-clad  and  hungry  men 
and  women  upon  the  lawn.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  mingle  with 
them,  or  arrive  at  a  notion  of  what 
was  moving  in  any  of  their  minds. 
The  nearest  approach  to  communion 
I  saw  was  a  poke  or  two  given  to  a 
child  with  the  point  of  a  parasol. 
Were  my  poor  friends  likely  to  return 
to  their  dingy  homes  with  any  great 
feeling  of  regard  for  the  givers  of 
such  cold  welcome  ?  " 

"But    that    was    an    exceptional 
case,"  said  Mr.  Morley. 
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"Chiefly  in  this,"  returned  Miss 
Clare,  "that  it  was  a  case  at  all  — 
that  they  were  thus  presented  with  a 
little  more  room  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  a  few  hours." 

"  But  you  think  the  fresh  air  may 
have  done  them  good  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  hut  we  were  speaking,  I 
thought,  of  what  might  serve  towards 
the  filling  up  of  the  gulf  between  the 
classes." 

"  Well,  will  not  all  kindness  shown 
to  the  poor  by  persons  in  a  superior 
station  tend  in  that  direction  ?  " 

"  I  maintain  that  you  can  do  noth- 
ing for  them  in  the  way  of  kindness 
that  shall  not  result  in  more  harm 
than  good,  except  you  do  it  from  and. 
with  genuine  charity  of  soul;  with 
some  of  that  love,  in  short,  which  is 
the  heart  of  religion.  Except  what 
is  done  for  them  is  so  done  as  to  draw 
out  their  trust  and  affection,  and  so 
raise  them  consciously  in  the  human 
scale,  it  can  only  tend  either  to  hurt 
their  feelings  and  generate  indigna- 
tion, or  to  encourage  fawning  and 
beggary.  But "  — 

"  I  am  entirely  of  your  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Blackstone.  "  But  do  go  on." 

"  I  was  going  to  add,"  said  Miss 
Clare,  "that  while  no  other  charity 
than  this  can  touch  the  sore,  a  good 
deal  might  yet  be  effected  by  bare 
justice.  It  seems  to  me  high  time 
that  we  dropped  talking  about  char- 
ity, and  took  up  the  cry  of  justice. 
There,  now,  is  a  ground  on  which  a 
man  of  your  influence,  Mr.  Morley, 
might  do  much." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Miss  Clare.  So  long  as  I  pay  the 
market  value  for  the  labor  I  employ, 
I  do  not  see  how  more  can  be  de- 
manded of  me  —  as  a  right,  that  is." 

"  We  will  not  enter  on  that  ques- 
tion, Marion,  if  you  please,"  said 
Lady  Bernard. 


Miss  Clare  nodded,  and  went  on. 

"  Is  it  just  in  the  nation,"  she  said, 
"  to  abandon  those  who  can  do  noth- 
ing to  help  themselves,  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  bad  landlords,  railway-com- 
panies, and  dishonest  trades-people 
with  their  false  weights,  balances,  and 
measures,  and  adulterations  to  boot,  — 
from  all  of  whom  their  more  wealthy 
brethren  are  comparatively  safe? 
Does  not  a  nation  exist  for  the  pro- 
tQction  of  its  parts  ?  Have  these  no 
claims  On  the  nation?  Would  you 
call  it  just  in  a  family  to  abandon  its 
less  gifted  to  any  moral  or  physical 
spoiler  who  might  be  bred  within  it  ? 
To  say  a  citizen  must  take  care  of 
himself  may  be  just  where  he  can 
take  care  of  himself,  but  cannot  be 
just  where  that  is  impossible.  A 
thousand  causes,  originating  mainly 
in  the  neglect  of  their  neighbors, 
have  combined  to  sink  the  poor  into 
a  state  of  moral  paralysis :  are  we  to 
say  the  paralyzed  may  be  run  over  in 
our  streets  with  impunity?  Must 
they  take  care  of  themselves  ?  Have 
we  not  to  awake  them  to  the  very 
sense  that  life  is  worth  caring  for  ?  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  bonci  between 
such  a  neglected  class,  and  any  nation 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  is  very  lit- 
tle stronger  than,  if  indeed  as  strong 
as,  that  between  slaves  and  their 
masters.  Who  could  preach  to  them 
their  duty  to  the  nation,  except  on 
grounds  which  such  a  nation  ac- 
knowledges only  with  the  lips  ?  " 

"  You  have  to  prove,  Miss  Clare," 
said  Mr.  Morley,  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  intended  to  imply  that  he  was 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  mistimed 
eloquence,  "that  the  relation  is  that 
of  a  family." 

"I  believe,"  she  returned,  "that  it 
is  closer  than  the  mere  human  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  of  any  family.  But, 
at  all  events,  until  we  are  their 
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friends  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  pre- 
tend to  be  such,  and  until  they  feel 
that  we  are  their  friends  it  is  worse 
that  useless  to  talk  to  them  about 
God  and  religion.  They  will  none  of 
it  from  our  lips." 

"  Will  they  from  any  lips  ?  Are 
they  not  already  too  far  sunk  towards 
the  brutes  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
any  such  rousing  influence  ? "  sug- 
gested Mr.  Blackstone  with  a  smile, 
evidently  wishing  to  draw  Miss  Clare 
out  yet  further." 

"  You  turn  me  aside,  Mr.  Black- 
stone.  I  wanted  to  urge  Mr.  Morley 
to  go  into  parliament  as  spiritual 
member  for  the  poor  of  our  large 
towns.  Besides,  I  know  you  don't 
think  as  your  question  would  imply. 
As  far  as  my  experience  guides  me, 
I  am  bound  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
spot  of  soil  in  every  heart  sufficient 
for  the  growth  of  a  gospel  seed.  And 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  not  only  is 
he  a  fellow-worker  with  God  who 
sows  that  seed,  but  that  he  also  is 
one  who  opens  a  way  for  that  seed  to 
enter  the  soil.  If  such  preparation 
were  not  necessary,  the  Saviour  would 
have  come  the  moment  Adam  and 
Eve  fell,  and  would  have  required  no 
Baptist  to  precede  him." 

A  good  deal  followed  which  I 
would  gladly  record,  enabled  as  I  now 
am  to  assist  my  memory  by  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  views 
of  Miss  Clare.  But  I  fear  I  have  al- 
ready given  too  much  conversation  at 
once. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  END  OF  THE  EVEXIXG. 

WHAT  specially  delighted  me  dur- 
ing the  evening,  was  the  marked  at- 
tention, and  the  serious  look  in  the 
eyes,  with  which  Roger  listened.  It 
was  not  often  that  he  did  look  seri- 
ous. He  preferred,  if  possible,  to  get 


a  joke  out  of  a  thing ;  but  when  he 
did  enter  into  an  argument,  he  was 
always  fair.     Although  prone  to  take 
the  side  of  objection  to  any  religious 
remark,  he  yet  never  said  any  thing 
against  religion  itself.     But  his  prin- 
ciples, and  indeed  his  nature,  seemed 
as  yet  in   a   state   of  solution,  —  un- 
crystallized,  as  my  father  would  say. 
Mr.    Morley,    on    the     other    hand, 
seemed  an  insoluble  mass,  incapable 
of  receiving  impressions   from   other 
minds.      Any  suggestion  of  his  own 
mind,  as  to  a  course  of  action  or  a 
mode  of  thinking,  had  a  good  chance 
of  being  without   question   regarded 
as  reasonable  and  right :  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  prejudiced  in  his  own 
favor.     The  day  after  they  thus  met 
at  our  house,  Miss  Clare  had  a  letter 
from  him,  in  which  he  took  the  high 
hand  with  her,  rebuking  her  solemnly 
for  her  presumption  in  saying,  as  he 
represented  it,  that  no  good  could  be 
done  except  after  the  fashion  she  laid 
down,    and    assuring    her  that    she 
would  thus  alienate  the  most  valuable 
assistance  from  any  scheme  she  might 
cherish  for  the    amelioration   of  the 
condition   of    the    lower   classes.     It 
ended  with  the  offer  of  a  yearly  sub- 
scription of  five  pounds  to  any  project 
of  the   wisdom   of   which  she  would 
take   the    trouble   to   convince    him. 
She  replied,  thanking  him   both   for 
his  advice  and  his  offer,  but  saying, 
that,  as  she  had  no  scheme  on  foot 
requiring  such  assistance,  she    could 
not    at   present    accept    the    latter; 
should,  however,  any  thing  show  it- 
self for  which  that  sort  of  help  was 
desirable,  she  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reminding  him  of  it. 

When  the  ladies  rose,  Judy  took 
me  aside,  and  said,  — 

"  What   does   it    all   mean,   Wyn- 
nie  ?  " 

"  Just  what  you  hear,"  I  answered. 
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"  You  asked  us,  to  have  a  triumph 
over  me,  you  naughty  thing  !  " 

"Well  — partly  —  if  I  am  to  be 
honest ;  but  far  more  to  make  you  do 
justice  to  Miss  Clare.  You  being 
my  cousin,  she  had  a  right  to  that  at 
my  hands," 

"  Does  Lady  Bernard  know  as 
much  about  her  as  she  seems  ?  " 

"  She  knows  every  thing  about 
her,  and  visits  her,  too,  in  her  very 
questionable  abode.  You  see,  Judy, 
a  report  may  be  a  fact,  and  yet  be 
untrue." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  lectured  by  a 
chit  like  you.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  Miss  Clare." 

"  I  will  make  you  an  opportunity." 

I  did  so,  and  could  not  help  over- 
hearing a  very  pretty  apology ;  to 
which  Miss  Clare  replied,  that  she 
feared  she  only  was  to  blame,  inas- 
much as  she  ought  to  have  explained 
the  peculiarity  of  her  circumstances 
before  accepting  the  engagement. 
At  the  time,  it  had  not  appeared  to 
her  necessary,  she  said ;  but  now  she 
would  make  a  point  of  explaining 
before  she  accepted  any  fresh  duty  of 
the  kind,  for  she  saw  it  would  be 
fairer  to  both  parties.  It  was  no 
wonder  such  an  answer  should  en- 
tirely disarm  cousin  Judy,  who  forth- 
with begged  she  would,  if  she  had  no 
objection,  resume  her  lessons  with  the 
children  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  quarter. 

"  But  I  understand  from  Mrs.  Per- 
civale,"  objected  Miss  Clare,  "that 
the  office  is  filled  to  your  thorough 
satisfaction." 

"  Yes  ;  the  lady  I  have  is  an  excel- 
lent teacher;  but  the  engagement 
was  only  for  a  quarter." 

"  If  you  have  no  other  reason  for 
parting  with  her,  I  could  not  think 
of  stepping  into  her  place.  It  would 
be  a  great  disappointment  to  her,  and 


my  want  of  openness  with  you  would 
be  the  cause  of  it.  If  you  should 
part  with  her  for  any  other  reason,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  serve  you 
again." 

Judy  tried  to  argue  with  her,  but 
Miss  Clare  was  immovable. 

"Will  you  let  me  come  and  see 
you,  then  ?  "  said  Judy. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  answered. 
"  You  had  better  come  with  Mrs. 
Percivale,  though,  for  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  you  to  find  the  place." 

We  went  up  to  the  drawing-room 
to  tea,  passing  through  the  study, 
and  taking  the  gentlemen  with  us. 
Miss  Clare  played  to  us,  and  sang 
.several  songs,  —  the  last  a  ballad  of 
Schiller's,  "The  Pilgrim,"  setting 
forth  the  constant  striving  of  the  soul 
after  something  of  which  it  never  lays 
hold.  The  last  verse  of  it  I  managed 
to  remember.  It  was  this  :  — 

'•  Thither,  ah  !  no  footpath  bendeth  ; 
Ah  !  the  heaven  above,  so  clear, 
Never,  earth  to  touch,  descendeth  ; 
And  the  There  is  never  Here  ! " 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  song,  and 
beautifully  sung,"  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone  ;  "  but  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  your  choosing  to  sing  it,  for  you 
cannot  call  it  a  Christian  song." 

"Don't  you  find  St.  Paul  saying 
something  very  like  it  again  and 
again  ?  "  Miss  Clare  returned  with  a 
smile,  as  if  she  perfectly  knew  what 
he  objected  to.  "You  find  him 
striving,  journeying,  pressing  on, 
reaching  out  to  lay  hold,  but  never 
having  attained,  —  ever  conscious  of 
failure." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  there  is  this 
huge  difference,  —  that  St.  Paul  ex- 
pects to  attain,  —  is  confident  of  one 
day  attaining  ;  while  Schiller,  in  that 
lyric  at  least,  seems  —  I  only  say 
seems  —  hopeless  of  any  satisfaction  : 
Das  Dort  ist  niemals  JFKer." 
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"  It  may  have  been  only  a  mood," 
said  Miss  Clare.  «  St.  Paul  had  his 
moods  also,  from  which  he  had  to 
rouse  himself  to  fresh  faith  and  hope 
and  effort." 

"  But  St.  Paul  writes  only  in  his 
hopeful  moods.  Such  alone  he  counts 
worthy  of  sharing  with  his  fellows. 
If  there  is  no  hope,  why,  upon  any 
theory,  take  the  trouble  to  say  so  ? 
It  is  pure  weakness  to  desire  sym- 
pathy in  hopelessness.  Hope  alone 
justifies  as  well  as  excites  either 
utterance  or  effort." 

"  I  admit  all  you  say,  Mr.  Black- 
stone  ;  and  yet  I  think  such  a  poem 
invaluable  ;  for  is  not  Schiller  therein 
the  mouth  of  the  whole  creation 
groaning  and  travailling  and  inarticu- 
lately crying  out  for  the  sonship  ?  " 

"Unconsciously,  then.  He  does 
not  know  what  he  wants." 

"  Apparently,  not.  Neither  does 
the  creation.  Neither  do  we.  We 
do  know  it  is  oneness  with  God  we 
want;  but  of  what  that  means  we 
have  only  vague,  though  glowing 
hints." 

I  saw  Mr.  Morley  scratch  his  left 
ear  like  a  young  calf,  only  more  im- 
patiently. 

"  But,"  Miss  Clare  went  on,  "  is  it 
not  invaluable  as  the  confession  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  spirits,  that  he 
had  found  neither  reppse  nor  sense 
of  attainment  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Roger,  "  did  you  ever 
know  any  one  of  those  jrou  call 
Christians  who  professed  to  have 
reached  satisfaction  ;  or,  if  so,  whose 
life  would  justify  you  in  believing 
him  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  known  a  satisfied 
Christian,  I  confess/'  answered  Miss 
Clare.  "  Indeed,  I  should  take  satis- 
faction as  a  poor  voucher  for  Christi- 
anity. But  I  have  known  several 
contented  Christians.  I  might,  in 


respect  of  one  or  two  of  them,  use  a 
stronger  word,  —  certainly  not  satis- 
fied. I  believe  there  is  a  grand, 
essential  unsatisfaction,  —  I  do  not 
mean  dissatisfaction,  —  which  adds 
the  delight  of  expectation  to  the 
peace  of  attainment ;  and  that,  I  pre- 
sume, is  the  very  consciousness  of 
heaven.  But  where  faith  may  not 
have  produced  even  contentment,  it 
will  yet  sustain  hope  ;  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  ballad,  no  mere 
aspiration  can.  We  must  believe  in 
a  living  ideal,  before  we  can  have  a 
tireless  heart ;  an  ideal  which  draws 
our  poor  vague  ideal  to  itself,  to  fill 
it  full  and  make  it  alive." 

I  should  have  been  amazed  to  hear 
Miss  Clare  talk  like  this,  had  I  not 
often  heard  my  father  say  that  aspi- 
ration and  obedience  were  the  two 
mightiest  forces  for  development. 
Her  own  needs  and  her  own  deeds 
had  been  her  tutors  ;  and  the  light 
by  which  she  had  read  their  lessons 
was  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within 
her. 

When  my  husband  would  have  put 
her  into  Lady  Bernard's  carriage,  as 
they  were  leaving,  she  said  she  should 
prefer  walking  home ;  and,  as  Lady 
Bernard  did  not  press  her  to  the 
contrary,  Percivale  could  not  remon- 
strate. "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  walk 
with  you,  Miss  Clare,"  he  said.  "  / 
must  not  leave  my  duties,  but "  — 

"  There's  not  the  slightest  occa- 
sion," she  interrupted.  "I  know 
every  yard  of  the  way.  Good-night." 

The  carriage  drove  off  in  one  di- 
rection, and  Miss  Clare  tripped  light- 
ly along  in  the  other.  Percivale 
darted  into  the  house,  and  told  Roger, 
who  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  bounded 
after  her.  Already  she  was  out  of 
sight;  but  he,  following  light-footed, 
overtook  her  in  the  crescent.  It  was, 
however,  only  after  persistent  entreaty 
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that  he  prevailed  on  her  to  allow  him 
to  accompany  her. 

"  You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Roger," 
she  said  pleasantly,  "  what  you  may 
be  exposing  yourself  to,  in  going 
with  me.  I  ma}?-  have  to  do  some- 
thing you  wouldn't  like  to  have  a 
share  in." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
the  humblest  share  in  any  thing  you 
draw  me  into,"  said  Roger. 

As  it  fell  out,  they  had  not  gone 
far  before  they  came  upon  a  little 
crowd,  chiefly  of  boys,  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  bed  long  before,  gath- 
ered about  a  man  and  woman.  The 
man  was  forcing  his  company  on  a 
woman  who  was  evidently  annoyed 
that  she  could  not  get  rid  of  him. 

"Is  he  your  husband?"  asked 
Miss  Clare,  making  her  way  through 
the  crowd. 

"No,  miss,''  the  woman  answered. 
"I  never  saw  him  afore.  I'm  only 
just  come  in  from  the  country." 

She  looked  more  angry  than 
frightened.  Roger  said  her  black 
eyes  flashed  dangerously,  and  she  felt 
about  the  bosom  of  her  dress  —  for  a 
knife,  he  was  certain. 

"You  leave  her  alone,"  he  said  to 
the  man,  getting  between  him  and 
her. 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  re- 
turned the  man,  in  a  voice  that 
showed  he  was  drunk. 
.  For  a  moment  Roger  was  unde- 
cided what  to  do  ;  for  he  feared  involv- 
ing Miss  Clare  in  a  roiv,  as  he  called 
it.  But  when  the  fellow,  pushing 
suddenly  past  him,  laid  his  hand  on 
Miss  Clare,  and  shoved  her  away,  he 
gave  him  a  blow  that  sent  him  stag- 
gering into  the  street;  whereupon,  to 
his  astonishment,  Miss  Clare,  leaving 
the  woman,  followed  the  man,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  equi- 
librium, laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 


spoke  to  him,  but  in  a  voice  so  low 
and  gentle  that  Roger,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her,  could  not  hear  a  word  she 
said.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  man 
seemed  to  try  to  listen,  but  his  condi- 
tion was  too  much  for  him  ;  and,  turn- 
ing from  her,  he  began  again  to  follow 
the  woman,  who  was  now  walking 
wearily  away.  Roger  again  inter- 
posed. 

"Don't  strike  him,  Mr.  Roger," 
cried  Miss"  Clare  :  "  he's  too  drunk 
for  that.  But  keep  him  back  if 
you  can,  while  I  take  the  woman 
away.  If  I  see  a  policeman,  I  will 
send  him." 

The  man  heard  her  last  words,  and 
they  roused  him  to  fury.  He  rushed 
at  Roger,  who,  implicitly  obedient, 
only  dodged  to  let  him  pass,  and 
again  confronted  him,  engaging  his 
attention  until  help  arrived.  He  was, 
however,  by  this  time  so  fierce  and 
violent,  that  Roger  felt  bound  to  as- 
sist the  policeman. 

As  soon  as  the  man  was  locked  up, 
he  went  to  Lime  Court.  The  moon 
was  shining,  and  the  narrow  passage 
lay  bright  beneath  her.  Along  the 
street,  people  were  going  and  coming, 
though  it  was  past  midnight,  but  the 
court  was  very  still.  He  walked  into 
it  as  far  as  the  spot  where  we  had  to- 
gether seen  Miss  Clare.  The  door  at 
which  she  had  entered  was  open  ;  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  house  or  its 
people,  and  feared  to  compromise  her 
by  making  inquiries.  He  walked 
several  times  up  and  down,  somewhat 
anxious,  but  gradually  persuading 
himself  that  in  all  probability  no 
further  annoj'ance  had  befallen  her; 
until  at  last  he  felt  able  to  leave  the 
place. 

He  came  back  to  our  house,  where, 
finding  his  brother  at  his  final  pipe 
in  the  study,  he  told  him  all  about 
their  adventure. 
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SILVER   ISLET   MINE. 


BY    B.    C.    MIFFLIN. 


NOT  many  months  ago,  a  friend  of 
mine  met  an  English  gentleman  re- 
cently returned  from  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  gentleman 
was  enthusiastic ;  and  the  stories  he 
had  to  tell  about  the  vast  masses  of 
silver  he  had  seen,  could  only  be  com- 
pared to  what  Dumas  wrote  concern- 
ing the  fabled  cave  of  Monte  Christo. 
After  listening  to  all  his  observations, 
my  friend  ventured  to  remark,  "  You 
propose  to  pass  several  weeks  in  Bos- 
ton. You  also  propose,  I  presume,  to 
pass  your  time  as  pleasantly  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  let  me  give  you  a  little 
advice.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  make 
almost  every  other  man  you  meet 
'  sickj  don't  say  to  him  any  thing 
about  a  mine."  The  remark  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate ;  for  very  few  peo- 
ple, save  the  interested  parties,  have 
any  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  Bos- 
ton capital  that  has  been  squandered 
during  the  past  ten  years  in  disas- 
trous mining  schemes,  to  use  a  very 
mild  phrase.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  had  no  one  but 
themselves  to  blame.  Mining  shares 
were  bought  more  with  reference  to 
their  market  value  than  their  intrin- 
sic worth.  If  any  one  will  calmly 
look  back  upon  the  wild  era  of  specu- 
lation that  prevailed  during  the  latter 
days  of  our  war,  in  this  class  of  securi- 
ties, I  think  he  must  be  willing  to 
admit  that  he  lost  his  money  quite  as 
much  from  the  lack  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness prudence,  as  from  the  lack  of 
valuable  mineral  property.  At  all 
events,  aside  from  personal  experience, 
every  one  must  be  aware  that  there 
have  been  and  are  mines  that  yield 
their  owners  enormous  returns.  I  am 


going  to  give  a  short  description  of  a 
successful  mine,  arara  avis  certainly ; 
but  an  avis  undoubted,  notwithstand- 
ing. And  at  the  outset,  I  disclaim 
any  intention  of  indulging  in  specu- 
lative theories ;  for  although  my  short 
story  to  many  may  appear  to  be  rather 
too  suggestive  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
for  unqualified  belief,  still  not  one 
fact  will  be  stated  that  cannot  be 
readily  verified.  Moreover,  I  wish 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
past,  not  the  future ;  and,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  one  year  from  now  the  Silver 
Islet  Mine  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
worthless  and  almost  forgotten.  That 
any  such  untoward  result,  under  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  is  to  be  looked 
for,  is  very  improbable,  to  say  the 
least ;  yet,  in  view  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainty and  hazard  of  mining,  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  regarded  as  within 
the  range  of  possibility. 

Almost  every  one  interested  in 
mining  matters  has  heard  of  the 
Montreal  Mining  Company.  On  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  this 
company  owned  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  pur- 
chased from  time  to  time,  after  hav- 
ing been  carefully  selected  by  com- 
petent exploring  parties.  Included 
in  these  various  purchases  was  an  ob- 
long tract,  about  five  miles  coast- wise 
in  length,  and  two  miles  in  width, 
situated  say  twenty  miles  northerly 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Isle  Eoyale, 
and  five  miles  easterly  from  Thunder 
Cape,  designated  arid  known  as 
"  Wood's  Location."  About  one  mile 
from  the  main  shore  was  a  long,  nar- 
row shoal,  or  reef,  called  Island,  for 
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courtesy's  sake,  composed  of  trap- 
rock,  having  an  exposed  surface  of 
not  over  eight  feet  in  height  and  eighty 
feet  in  length.  On  this  island,  said 
to  be  part  of  a  diorite  dyke,  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  a  transverse 
silver  fissure  vein  of  great  power, 
bearing  about  twelve  degrees  west,  was 
discovered.  A  few  tons  of  ore  were 
blasted  out  that  yielded  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Notwithstanding 
this  rich  discovery,  the  Montreal 
Mining  Company  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  any  temporary  excite- 
ment in  the  market,  and  dispose  of 
all  their  mineral  lands.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  purchaser  at  the 
price  named,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  The 
enterprise  certainly  had  forbidding 
aspects.  The  locality  was  remote, 
wild,  and  desolate.  And  even  sup- 
posing that  the  lode  realized  all 
that  it  promised,  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  purchasers  might 
find  that  they  were  not  such  wise 
birds  after  all.  The  vein  crossed  the 
Islet  three  feet  under  water,  and  upon 
a  priori  grounds  no  one  could  be  sure 
that  works  could  be  constructed  of 
sufficient  strength  to  protect  the  mine 
from  the  lake,  its  fields  of  floating 
ice  from  without,  and  leakages  from 
within.  However,  a  little  over  one 
year  ago  the  whole  property  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  United  States,  who 
immediately  commenced  active  opera- 
tions for  prosecuting  the  enterprise. 
No  one  familiar  with  mining  matters 
need  be  told  that  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Moreover, 
in  this  particular  instance  it  was  all- 
important  to  push  forward  opera- 
tions witli  the  utmost  energy.  The 
season  was  far  advanced,  the  time  of 
storms  at  hand,  and  winter  approach- 
ing. On  the  first  day  of  September, 


1870,  the  terms  of  the  purchase  were 
settled,  and  the  necessary  papers 
signed.  On  the  2d  or  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, Capt.  Wm.  B.  Frue  sailed  from 
Marquette,  taking  with  him  some 
sixty  miners,  their  subsistence,  to- 
gether with  a  multitude  of  articles 
unnecessary  to  detail,  but  of  real  or 
possible  necessity.  As  soon  as  the 
mining  party  reached  their  destina- 
tion, a  few  hastily  and  roughly  con- 
structed buildings  were  erected  upon 
the  main  shore.  Then  several  men 
were  detailed  to  explore  the  immediate 
vicinity,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
any  discoveries  could  be  made  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
confidently  entertained  belief,  that 
the  silver  ore  clearly  in  view  at  the 
Islet  was  an  outcrop  of  a  vein,  sup- 
posed to  extend,  at  a  varying  depth, 
for  a  long  distance  below  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  simply  a  deposit  of  silver, 
more  commonly  called  a  "  pocket." 
Intermediate  between  Silver  Islet  and 
the  main  shore  was  a  small  tract  of 
land  called  Burnt  Island.  There  a 
large  vein,  having  the  same  north- 
westerly direction,  and  containing 
lead,  mundic,  and  other  minerals,  but 
not  much  silver,  was  found.  On  the 
shore,  two  shafts  were  sunk,  and  such 
slight  examination  as  the  pressure  of 
other  work  would  admit  of  gave  most 
flattering  indications  of  the  continu- 
ous value  of  the  vein.  Meanwhile 
the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
vein  at  the  Islet  was  of  such  promise, 
that  it  was  soon  decided  to  commence 
mining  operations  in  a  legitimate 
and  regular  way,  always  a  hazardous 
and  expensive  undertaking,  but  in 
this  case  particularly  hazardous  and 
expensive,  as,  before  a  shaft  could  be 
sunk,  it  was  necessary  to  encircle  the 
rock  with  a  water-tight  enclosure,  or 
coffer-dam.  Although  fully  three 
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hundred  feet  of  the  white  spar, 
seamed  with  native  silver,  could  be 
distinctly  seen,  yet  for  prudential 
reasons  the  coffer-dam  was  made  to 
embrace  but  seventy  feet  of  the  vein. 
The  enclosure  that  was  constructed 
was  not  of  a  very  durable  charac- 


these  preparations,  mining  operations 
proper  were  necessarily  subordinated  to 
them ;  hence  the  quantity  of  ore  that 
was  mined  during  the  first  few  months 
and  sent  to  New  York  to  be  smelted 
did  not  surprise  any  one.  Double 
the  amount  might  have  been  and  was 


ter;  Capt.  Frue  prudently  preferring  looked  for.  Its  surpassing  richness, 
more  fully  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  however,  astounded  even  the  owners, 
nature  and  extent  of  the  lode,  before  sanguine  as  they  were.  J.  K.  Eck- 
spending  a  large  amount  of  money  feldfc,  of  the  United  States  Mint,  made 
on  something  that  might  prove  to  be  the  following  report :  — 
perfectly  useless.  Slight  as  were 

U.  S.  MINT,  PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  31, 1870. 

Result  of  assay  of  five  samples  silver  ore  from  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior. 
No.  1.  A.     Metallic  Lead,  22£  per  cent. 
Silver,  per  ton,  in  gold  value, 
No.  2.  B.     Lead,  2£  per  cent. 

Silver,  per  ton,  in  gold  value, 
No.  3.  D.     Lead,  18  per  cent. 

Silver,  per  ton,  in  gold  value, 
No.  4.  DD.  (From  bottom  of  pit)  Lead,  27  per  cent. 

Silver,  per  ton,  in  gold  value,  $11.197.00 


$4.483.00 


$11.286.00 


$8.408.00 


No.  5.  C.     (From  south  end  of  pit)  Lead,  14£  per  cent. 


Silver,  per  ton,  in  gold  value, 

Signed, 


$17.257.00 

J.  K.  ECKFELDT, 

Assayer. 


Of  course  these  samples  were  care- 
fully selected  ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  actual  reduc- 
tion of  the  average  ore  by  smelting 
produced  equal  results. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, when  navigation  closed,  and  the 
last  shipment  of  ore  was  made,  the 
shaft  was  reported  to  be  eighteen  feet 
deep,  and  the  vein,  as  worked,  eight  feet 
wide,  with  perpendicular  and  well-de- 
fined walls,  and  a  matrix  of  calc,  spar, 
and  silver  ore  commingled.  Up  to 


Lot  No.  1.  61  bbls.,  weighing 


this  time  the  product  of  the  mine 
was  seventy  odd  tons,  which  was  for- 
warded in  barrels  to  the  smelting 
and  refining  works  of  Edward  Bal- 
bach,  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Thomas 
Macfarlane,  assayer  and  metallurgist, 
in  making  a  report  to  C.  A.  Trow- 
bridge,  Secretary,  said,  "  After  this  ore 
was  crushed,  and  sampled  in  lots,  I 
made  careful  assays  of  the  different 
samples,  and  the  results  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  — 


2.  62    " 

3.  34    " 

4.  31  " 

5.  35   « 

6.  32  «' 

7.  32  " 


tons,  934  ffa  per  ton,  gold  value. 
16JJJJ  tons,  not  yet  crushed. 


SjffrSJ  tons,  1.189  _ 

Hwo"  tons>  1-266  3 
8fooo-  tons>  i-243 
8Mof  tons»  i-635  i 
8|-5|4  tons,  1.763  ^ 


per  ton,  gold  value. 
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The  above-mentioned  lots  are  placed  in  the  order  as  shipped  from  the  mine.     Lot 
No.  2  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  MACFARLANE, 

Assay er  and  Metallurgist. 


Very  little  was  heard  from  the 
mine  during  the  next  few  months, 
but  what  little  was  heard  was  of  the 
most  encouraging  nature.  Letters 
dated  January,  1871,  said,  te  From 
sixty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  ore  in  store,  not  including 
that  of  inferior  quality ;  "  "  north 
end  very  rich ;  n  "  bunches  of  ore 
larger,  and  more  metallic  silver ; " 
"  vein  shows  as  good  as  ever."  Early 
in  the  following  spring,  the  ice  that 
had  formed  during  the  winter  began 
to  break  up ;  and,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  superintendent  and  resident 
agent,  the  coffer-dam  with  all  its  out- 
lying crib-work  was  swept  away,  and 
the  mine  flooded  with  water.  As  has 
already  been  said,  the  works  con- 
structed during  the  previous  autumn 
were  not  of  a  very  durable  character, 
and  it  was  not  expected  that  they 
would  last  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  Yet  their  complete  and  sud- 
den destruction  was  not  anticipated, 
and  startled  the  managers  of  the  en- 
terprise. Fortunately  all  the  valua- 
ble silver-ore  was  safely  housed  upon 
the  land,  and  more  fortunately  still 
not  a  single  life  was  lost.  The  rich- 
ness, extent,  a*nd  capacity  of  the  mine 
being  at  this  time,  in  the  opinion  of 
Gapt.  Frue,  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
he  decided,  at  a  great  expense,  to  con- 
struct at  once  a  new  coffer-dam  ;  and 
he  secured  the  services  of  a  competent 
civil  engineer,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  works,  as  they  stand 
to-day,  have  been  built.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
huge  structure,  enclosing  as  it  does 
nearly  three  acres,  must  feel  reason- 


ably sure  that  it  will  stand  against  any 
buffetings  of  the  waves  or  ice.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad,  massive  break- 
water of  timber  crib-work,  filled  with 
stone,  enclosed  by  a  covering  of  tim- 
ber ;  the  cribs  on  the  outside  being 
sixty-four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
high.  The  shaft,  which  is  very  large 
and  very  strong,  and  which  rises  some 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
is  made  of  the  most  substantial  and 
solid  timber,  and  is  protected  on  the 
outside  by  grouting  in  cement. 

The  work  of  mining  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  of  1871  had 
been  confined  to  the  Islet,  where  a 
space  seventy  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
deep  had  been  worked  out,  producing 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Further  explorations  had  been  made 
upon  the  shore,  but  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  no  valuable  ore  was  found. 
One  thing,  however,  was  conclusively 
demonstrated,  viz.,  that,  although  the 
vein  on  the  shore  was  not  as  rich  as 
that  at  the  Islet,  it  was  still  part  of  the 
same  vein;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
prominent  geologists,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  that,  as  soon  as  the  various 
shafts  already  commenced  have  been 
sunk  sufficiently  deep,  another  rich 
"chimney"  will  be  found.  Noth- 
ing has  been  heard  from  the  mine 
since  the  end  of  November,  1871.  In 
an  official  letter  dated  New  York, 
Dec.  13,  1871,  is  the  following :  "  I 
left  the  mine  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  it  was  then  looking  as 
well  as  I  ever  saw  it.  The  shaft  was 
down  ninety  feet,  and  very  rich  in  the 
bottom.  I  took  out  specimens  from  the 
floor  of  the  mine  at  different  points  for 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
which  I  have  here,  and  which  are 
fully  as  rich  in  silver  as  any  average 
that  was  made  during  the  summer." 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has 
been  the  result  of  the  year's  work? 
Suppose  that  A  or  B  had  invested 
five  thousand  dollars  in  this  enter- 
prise :  what  would  be  his  financial 
condition  to-day  ?  To  any  such  ques- 
tion it  may  be  replied,  that  the  expen- 
ditures and  outlays  have  thus  far 
been  so  varied  in  character,  and  so 
forced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  en- 
terprise, that  it  is  impracticable  to 
designate  such  as  are  properly  charge- 
able to  the  production  of  ore ;  what- 
ever such  cost  may  have  been  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  relatively  less  in  the 
future.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  original  owners  bought  their  re- 
spective interests  subject  to  several 
possible  and  indeed  probable  assess- 
ments ;  for  while  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
was  the  price  of  the  property,  only  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  in  cash,  the  terms 
of  the  purchase  stipulating  that  the 
balance  was  to  be  paid,  with  interest, 
during  the  following  year.  Without 
calling  for  any  assessments,  the  whole 
of  the  purchase-money  has  been  paid. 
Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  spent  in  per- 
manent improvements,  the  mine  lib- 
erally opened  ;  yet  the  board  of  trus- 
tees (for  the  property  is  still  held 
under  a  trust  agreement)  have  been 
able  to  divide  over  two  hundred  per 
cent,  and  next  month  will  probably 
be  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  an 
equal  amount.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
does  it  seem  so  very  strange  that  the 
shares,  or  parts  as  they  are  called, 
which  a  little  over  one  year  ago  could 
have  been  bought  for  fifty  dollars  each, 
should  have  recently  been  sold  as  high 
as  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ? 


Such  is  a  brief  and  very  superficial 
description  of  the  property  known  as 
"  Wood's  Location,"  or  "  Silver  Islet." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  one 
realize  what  has  been  done  in  this 
region  during  the  past  sixteen  months. 
People  listen  patiently,  perhaps  with 
some  interest,  to  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  then,  remembering  their  own 
credulity  when  they  dreamed  of  pos- 
sessing a  mine,  that,  according  to  the 
prospectus  at  least,  was  to  produce 
untold  wealth  of  gold  or  silver  or  pe- 
troleum, complacently  smile,  and  take 
a  sort  of  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
thought,  that,  after  all,  the  world  is 
still  the  same  old  world,  and  that  all 
the  fools  that  dwell  therein  are  not 
yet  dead. 

Still,  unless  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  utterly  to  be  disbelieved, 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is 
likely  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  wild 
speculation.  Sixteen  months  ago, 
Wood's  Location  was  a  wild  and 
almost  inaccessible  district,  as  desolate 
and  lonely  as  the  most  devoted  re- 
cluse of  olden  times  could  have 
dreamed  or  prayed  for.  Not  a  ves- 
tige of  a  human  being,  save  an  oc- 
casional Indian  or  an  exploring  party, 
could  be  seen.  Now,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  whole  scene  has  changed.  A 
busy  town  has  sprung  up,  with  its 
post-office,  its  church,  and  its  com- 
fortable though  roughly  constructed 
dwelling-houses.  And'  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  great  change 
was  caused  by  the  discovery  of  silver 
on  a  desolate  rock,  one  might  almost 
believe  that  chaos  had  come  again. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  prosaic  age, 
yet  the  magnificent  visions  of  the 
Eastern  romances  bid  fair  to  be 
equalled  by  the  realities  of  Silver  Islet. 
Trite,  but  oftentimes  singularly  accu- 
rate, is  the  old  saying,  that  "  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction." 
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TWO    CHARACTERS. 

Twra  drops  together  fall  from  heaven, 
And  strike  upon  a  farmer's  roof; 
Sundering  they  run,  till  one,  aloof, 
To  the  Atlantic  deep  is  given  : 

And  one  to  the  Pacific  rolls. 

So  to  a  far  and  alien  sky, 

Two  infants  from  one  cradle  fly, 

With  different  birth-mark  on  their  souls. 

I. 

We  meet  him  ;  in  his  cordial  look 
We  see  and  feel  a  new  sun  rise, 
Which  sends  an  added  glow  to  skies 
Whence  sorrow  half  the  splendor  took. 

The  cloud-racks  hold  a  brighter  gold, 
New  perfume  wings  the  blithesome  breeze ; 
And  even  in  blackest  clouds,  he  sees 
The  lining  which  they  shall  unfold. 

As  turns  the  sunflower  to  her  god, 
Our  spirit  in  his  smile  expands, 
And  loosens  round  it  all  the  bands 
Which  held  us  captive  to  the  sod. 

Our  better  angel  seems  to  plead 
For  virtues  wintry  skies  had  sealed ; 
The  violet  goodness  stands  revealed, 
Which  thought  itself  a  common  weed. 

He  puts  a  life  in  every  thing,  — 
In  Hope,  in  Faith,  and  last  in  us ; 
And  glittering  in  the  sky  we  swing 
The  sword  he  makes  victorious. 

II. 

The  other's  eye  diminishes 
The  world,  which  it  can  darken  too : 
Less  sweet  the  heaven's  discouraged  blue, 
And  shadow  all  around  us  lies. 
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His  owl-like  wish  proclaims  the  night, 
Even  where  the  Imperial  splendor  smiles. 
His  look  the  innocent  joy  denies, 
Which  hlackens  in  untimely  blight. 

He  sees  this  world  a  whistling  ball, 
Sent  spinning  on  through  cheerless  space  ; 
And  life  to  man,  an  empty  chase 
For  doubtful  good,  if  good  at  all. 

His  supine  spirit  shames  the  brutes, 
Who  circle  grateful  through  their  days. 
His  eye  on  mirth  can  look  disgrace, 
And  make  the  evil  it  imputes. 

There  sits  an  ever  mocking  sprite, 
Whose  swiftest  comment  is  dispraise  ; 
Who  by  a  glance  the  heart  betrays, 
And  sullies  with  a  stain  the  light. 

He  dwarfs  this  fair  romantic  earth 
To  a  shop-counter,  where  the  shares 
Enchantment  offers  lose  their  worth, 
And  spleen  sees  always  gaining  hers. 

How  through  his  talk  the  fluffy  air 
Thickens,  where  spindles  ring  in  rows  ; 
The  belted  wheel,  which  near  him  glows, 
Is  scarce  of  vital  warmth  more  bare. 


We  hear  the  hum  of  swarming  towns  ; 
Crash  through  their  streets  the  iron  trains  ! 
What  matter  !  wood  or  metal  gains 
If  he  his  youthful  dreams  renounce. 

God  help  them  both  !     Impartial  Love 
Shall  couch  the  blindness,  nor  condemn 
The  faulty  eye :  for  both  of  them 
One  perfect  sight  in  realms  above. 

T.  G.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IT  was  Jane's  first  visit  with  her 
sister  Sophy.  Also  it  was  her  sister's 
first  winter  in  Boston. 

Ned  Bardies  had  made  his  fortune 
in  Cottonswick,  where  he  lived  over 
a  dozen  years.  Since  then  he  had 
been  a  year  in  St.  Louis ;  afterwards, 
he  and  his  wife  spent  six  months  in 
Paris.  This  was  very  convenient  for 
Mrs.  Bardies,  because  she  could  pick 
up  all  her  furniture  there  for  the 
house  Ned  had  been  building  on  the 
new  land.  For  the  original  Bardleses 
were  Boston  people. 

Happily  it  was  a  large  house,  for 
it  was  one  through  which  the  whole 
Bardies  family  swept,  from  morning 
till  night.  Aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
sisters,  sisters-in-law,  and  brothers 
ditto,  made  it  their  grand  central 
rendezvous.  It  might  be  called  the 
Bardies  highway.  There  were  walls 
to  the  house ;  but  they  shut  in,  and 
never  shut  out. 

Not  that  Ned  Bardies  showed  a 
special  partiality  for  his  own  family, 
but  there  were  so  many  of  them ! 
And  only  Jane  and  her  aunt  on  the 
Burgess  side.  It  was  Ned  who  had 
suggested  that  Jane  should  come  and 
spend  the  winter  with  them.  Sophy 
had  determined  that  she  would  bring 
his  youngest  sister,  Christine,  into 
society  that  very  winter,  and  she  was 
to  be  with  them  for  the  grand  object 
of  her  coming  out.  Ned  had  said  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  have 
Christine  all  that  time,  unless  Sophy 
had  as  long  a  visit  from  her  sister. 
So  it  was  settled  they  should  both  be 


asked ;  and  in  the  preparations  for 
receiving  them,  if  Sophy  selected  any 
thing  particularly  pretty  for  the  room 
she  was  fitting  up  for  Christine,  Ned 
was  sure  to  find  the  counterpart  of 
it,  —  perhaps  a  little  bit  more  costly, 
for  Jane's. 

Let  us  explain  that  Ned  Bardies 
was  by  no  means  what  would  be 
called  a  liberal  man.  He  had  made 
every  cent  of  his  money  himself,  and 
all  too  carefully,  one  by  one,  not  to 
know  the  value  of  every  coin  of  it. 
But  he  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  charm  of  spending,  and  finding 
out  how  large  his  "  margin  "  was.  It  is 
not  every  millionnaire  that  reaches  this 
bit  of  knowledge,  to  be  sure.  But, 
again,  he  might  not  have  been  so  lib- 
eral, had  Jane  been  in  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  him.  Happily  the 
Burgess  property  had  cut  up  well 
between  the  two  daughters.  Jane 
for  the  first  time  began  to  appreciate 
this  when  she  came  to  stay  with  her 
brother-in-law.  She  had  before  felt 
the  comfortable  consciousness  of  own- 
ing property,  — of  the  family  mansion, 
that  could  always  be  a  roof  for  her 
old  age ;  but  the  activity  of  the  Bar- 
dies establishment  suddenly  showed 
her  the  outside  charm  of  money,  its 
pleasant  chink,  and  the  delight  of 
changing  the  coin  for  some  equiva- 
lent. Jane  did  not  get  away  from 
Greyford  till  the  winter  was  half  over, 
when  an  old  widow  friend  of  her 
aunt's  had  turned  up  to  stay  some 
months,  with  her  two  daughters,  and 
there  was  no  special  reason  why  Jane 
should  be  needed  there. 

Jane    Burgess   was   one   of    those 
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receptive  beings  in  whom  everybody 
confides.  She  was  never  a  confidant, 
because  she  was  never  in  the  habit  of 
telling  her  own  secrets  to  another ;  but, 
if  such  a  villanous  word  could  be 
allowed,  she  was  a  faithful  confidee. 
She  could  not  sit  in  a  railroad-station 
two  minutes,  but  what  some  Irish 
mother  had  given  her  all  her  history. 
Indeed,  she  knew  the  heart's  romance 
of  that  stoical  creature  who  keeps  the 
ladies'  room  of  the  station.  It  was 
also  asserted  that  a  horse-car  conduc- 
tor had  one  day  sat  down  by  her  side, 
to  tell  her  about  his  wife's  breaking 
her  leg.  She  knew  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  everybody  in  Greyford.  There- 
fore she  had  not  been  in  her  sister's 
house  more  than  a  week,  before  she 
had  been  consulted  by  every  member  of 
the  family,  about  some  little  intricacy. 
This  was  fortunate  for  Jane,  because 
the  first  morning  after  her  arrival, 
when  they  were  fairly  through  break- 
fast, and  she  stood  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  bow-window,  looking  down  the 
broad  street,  she  suddenly  felt  all  the 
loneliness  of  a  new  place.  A  bit  of 
home-sickness  came  over  her  for  dear 
old  Greyford,  where  she  had  her  set 
of  friends  who  really  needed  her. 
"  Nobody  wants  me  here,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

Sophy,  to  be  sure,  was  full  of  occu- 
pation, not  merely  with  her  six  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery,  and  the  six 
servants  who  were  to  oversee  them, 
but  with  the  successive  demands  of 
each  day  :  there  was  evidently  plenty 
to  do.  At  the  breakfast-table  the 
plans  for  the  day  had  been  talked 
over ;  and  the  question  was,  which  of 
all  the  proposed  things  could  be  done, 
and  how  every  thing  could  be  got 
into  one  short  day.  Sophy  had  left 
the  table,  saying,  "  Well,  it's  no  use 
planning;  somebody  will  be  in  and 
change  it  all.  There's  only  one  thing 


certain,  we  sha'n't  do  what  we  have 
settled  to  do." 

Now,  this  was  just  what  Jane  hated. 
So  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  stood  by 
the  window.  She  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  leading  a  well-ordered  life. 
She  had  her  Monday  duties,  as  well 
as  her  Sunday  ones;  and  could  sit 
down  Saturday  evening,  with  her 
work-basket  well  cleared  out,  and  a 
feeling  that  the  week  and  its  work 
had  been  smoothed  off  even.  What 
was  she  going  to  do  in  this  grand 
chaos,  where  there  was  no  especial 
orbit  marked  out  for  herself,  but, 
what  was  worse,  those  that  had  orbits 
amused  themselves  by  dashing  into 
those  of  other  people  ?  It  ended,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  her  becoming  the 
confessor  of  all.  Her  reverie  of  the 
first  morning  had  been  broken  by 
Christine's  exclamation,  — 

"  Now,  Miss  Burgess,  do  give  me 
your  opinion  !  Shall  it  be  green,  or 
blue  ?  they  are  equally  becoming  to 
me." 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  Chris- 
tine was  calling  her  "  Jeanie,"  a 
shortening  of  hername,  and  an  endear- 
ment, that  nobody  had  ever  ventured 
on  before. 

Sophy  had  confided  to  her  that  she 
hoped  Christine  would  marry  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Archer,  a  second  cousin  of 
the  Bardies  family,  whom  she  thought 
every  thing  of;  and  she  hoped  Jane 
would  do  all  she  could  to  assist  her. 

Ned  had  introduced  another  young 
man  to  Jane  with  especial  pomp  and 
ceremony,  afterwards  explaining  to 
her  that  his  prospects  were  admirable, 
and  his  family  of  the  best,  whom,  he 
had  settled,  would  just  do  for  Chris- 
tine. 

Meanwhile  Christine  had  confided 
to  Jane  her  own  little  passion,  —  quite 
another  "  party." 

Each  of  Mr.  Bardles's   three  mar- 
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ried  sisters  took  Jane  to  drive,  in 
their  respective  coupes,  on  several 
afternoons,  and  each  gave  her  the 
history  of  their  prosperity,  and  their 
plans  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  His 
t\vo  married  brothers,  living  one  on 
each  side  of  him,  told  her  almost 
every  day  what  they  were  worth. 

She  knew  which  was  the  favorite 
chair  of  the  old-bachelor  uncle,  and 
could  make  the  deaf  old  aunt  hear. 
Aunt  Maria,  who  always  had  some- 
thing severe  to  say  to  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  managed  to  hear  what- 
ever she  was  not  expected  to ;  just 
as  it  is  the  near-sighted  people 
who  pick  up  the  pins,  and  see  the 
basting-threads.  The  little  crippled 
nephew,  who  was  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  laid  tenderly  on  the 
sofa,  to  spend  the  day  with  Aunt 
Sophy,  learned  to  look  wistfully  round 
for  Jane,  who  showed  him  the  pic^res 
so  gently  and  kindly. 

All  of  those  who  found  it  so  easy 
to  pour  their  pleasures  and  their 
trials  into  Jane's  ear  never  thought 
of  asking  any  reciprocal  confidences 
from  her.  Their  pleasure  was  in 
recounting  and  dwelling  upon  their 
own  triumphs,  and  trotting  them- 
selves out  as  heroines  and  heroes 
before  such  a  ready  listener.  The 
invalid  boy,  indeed,  did  look  anx- 
iously at  times  to  see  if  Jane  were 
tired  of  sitting  by  him,  and  would 
hope  that  he  was  not  keeping  her 
from  any  thing  more  pleasant.  And 
Christine  had,  at  first,  wanted  to  get 
at  the  romance  of  Jane's  life  j  for  she 
was  wondering  very  much  whether 
she  was  perhaps  broken-hearted  (how 
delightfully  interesting  that  would 
be,  if  it  were  so ! )  at  the  conduct  of 
Jeffrey  Fleming.  She  had  heard 
they  were  engaged  ;  and  now  he  was 
spending  the  winter  in  Hartford,  and 
Jane  never  had  any  letters  from  there, 


she  was  sure.  But  she  never  got 
any  confidences  from  Jane  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  latter  was  one  of  those 
who  not  only  could  keep  a  secret,  but 
always  gave  the  air  of  having  no  secret 
to  keep.  And  all  this  was  done  by 
merely  quietly  going  on  as  Jane 
Burgess,  just  as  she  did  in  Grey- 
ford.  Only,  to  Sophy's  astonishment, 
Jane  was  greatly  admired  in  society. 
That  is  a  thing  nobody  can  set  down 
any  law  for;  even  Mr.  Buckle  couldn't. 
Sophy  thought  it  was  because  Jane 
took  to  crimping  her  hair  j  perhaps  it 
was  so. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

JANE  is  by  no  means  the  beauty 
of  this  story.  It  has,  perhaps,  been 
sufficiently  explained  that  Rachel 
Holley  is.  For  Rachel  always  looked 
like  a  beauty,  wherever  you  put  her. 
Whether  it  was  her  grace,  the  pose  of 
her  classical  head,  or  the  glitter  of 
her  golden  hair,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  But,  however  you  took  her, 
she  had  a  way  of  making  a  frame 
about  herself,  and  turning  into  a  real 
picture,  whether  it  was  when  she 
stood  in  the  parlor  doorway  to  bid 
you  good-by,  or  if  she  were  kneeling 
at  Mrs.  Worboise's  feet  to  put  on 
that  lady's  "Arctics,"  to  go  to  an 
evening  meeting. 

But  Jane  was  always  composed, 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  had  the 
grand  fund  of  reserve  on  hand  that 
always  is  impressive. 

There  was  one  person  who  laid  a 
Special  claim  to  Jane's  sympathy, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Bardies  family.  This  was  Mark 
Hinsdale.  He  had  been  received 
there  kindly,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  many  expected  guests  who  were 
allowed  to  drop  in  at  any  time.  There 
was  a  seat  for  him  at  the  dinner- 
table,  plans  for  him  for  the  evening's 
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concert,  theatre,  or  party,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

Of  course,  Mark  also  had  to  con- 
sult and  confide  with  Jane.  Every 
new  plan  which  took  form,  as  he  sat 
in  the  library  waiting  of  a  rainy 
day  for  anybody  to  come  and  ask  for 
a  "sermon-book,"  or  for  "another 
book,"  would  be  dashed  down  on  pa- 
per, to  be  sent  to  her.  With  his 
vivid  imagination,  these  plans  in- 
stantly assumed  their  full  proportions; 
and,  as  he  wrote,  the  detail  wrought 
itself  out,  even  to  refinement.  This 
would  all  be  posted  to  Jane,  and  the 
next  time  Mark  called  he  would  ex- 
pect her  judgment  on  the  whole.  It 
was  sometimes  a  play,  sometimes  a 
novel ;  always  it  was  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful when  it  had  found  a  publisher, 
and  always  Jane  was  expected,  from 
having  read  the  brief,  to  retain  a 
complete  knowledge  of  each  charac- 
ter, and  of  all  the  names.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  plan  of  "Bertie 
Gwynne." 

LIBRARY,  Monday  Morning. 

DEAR  JANE,  —  I  have  had  a  most  in- 
teresting talk  with  an  army  officer,  who 
has  been  for  three  years  surveying  on  the 
Plains.  He  has  shot  buffalo,  and,  I  dare 
say,  scalped  Indians,  and  knows  every 
thing.  He  knows  all  our  eastern  wilder- 
ness just  as  well.  What  he  says  confirms 
my  plan  for  BERTIE  GWYNNE.  Just  look 
at  this  table  of  contents. 

The  detail  of  the  book  is  so  extensive, 
that  I  cannot  give  you  the  plot,  but  you 
can  read  this. 

BERTIE  GWYNNE. 
Book  1.  ON  BOARD  THE  SERINGA. 

1.  Waiting. 

2.  The  Captain's  Story. 

3.  Ended  and  Begun. 

4.  Mamelita. 

5.  In  the  Mexican  Inn. 

6.  Captain  Hathaway  in  Command. 

7.  The  Wreck  of  the  Seringa. 


Book  2.  SOUTH-WEST  AND  NOUTII-WKST. 

1.  In  the  Indian  Country. 

2.  The  Old  Patriarch. 

3.  Escape. 

4.  Norah  Burke's  Suitor. 

5.  The  Signing  of  the  Deed. 

6.  Father  and  Son. 

7.  Charley  Phinney's  Departure. 

Book  3.  LITTLE  CAPTAIN. 

1.  History  of  the  Bucker  Family. 

2.  Little  Captain's  Education. 

3.  Eden  in  New  England. 

4.  The  Mail  comes  in. 

5.  The  Mail  goes  out. 

Book  4.   SlLVERSPURS. 

1.  The  Phinney  Corporations. 

2.  Conchita  and  Panchita* 

3.  An  Unexpected  Arrival. 

4.  The  Ball  and  its  Results. 

5.  Silverspurs  to  the  Rescue  ! 

6.  Through  the  Desert. 

7.  The  Waterspout. 

«.  The  Story  of  Silverspurs. 
m  News  from  Home. 

Book  5.  RISEN  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

1.  The  New  Home. 

2.  In  the  Old  Churchyard. 

3.  Rest. 

1  think  that  if  I  am  ever  to  do  any 
thing  good,  it  will  be  hi  this  story,  which 
will  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  soul 
with  only  Nature  to  come  in  contact  with 
it ;  which  will  be  full  of  the  life  and  ad- 
venture of  sea  and  land,  of  North  Atlan- 
tic and  South  Pacific  shores ;  which  will 
be  exciting,  yet  in  no  way  offensively  sen- 
sational. 

This  is  the  story  I  told  you  of  at  the 
theatre,  — a  story  which  you  declared  was 
certainly  not  immoral,  though  it  might 
not  be  moral.  It  has  grown  to  artistic 
completion,  and  unfolded  now  something 
like  a  moral,  —  a  relation  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice. 

In  just  the  same  freedom,  Mark 
would  have  his  budget  of  sorrows  to 
bring  to  Jane.  Over  and  over  again 
he  talked  with  her  about  Rachel 
Holley. 
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"  It  is  something  I  can't  stand,  to 
think  of  Rachel  spending  the  winter 
in  a  second,  no,  fifteenth-rate  board- 
ing-house in  New  York,  when  we 
might  just  as  well  have  been  married, 
and  be  living  comfortably  here  in 
Boston.'7 

Now,  Jane  knew  that  Mr.  Holley 
had  nothing  in  particular  to  give  his 
daughter  if  she  should  be  married ; 
and  she,  privately,  did  not  exactly  see 
how  Rachel  and  Mark  were  going  to 
live  so  very  comfortably  on  his  little 
salary  as  assistant  librarian ;  espe- 
cially as  Mark,  when  he  said  these 
words,  would  look  round  approvingly 
upon  all  the  Bardies  luxury  about 
them,  as  though  he  and  Rachel  had 
only  to  step  into  just  such  a  home. 

Mark  was  an  unpractical  being ;  he 
had  lived  in  his  books  all  his  life. 
His  gleam  of  Rachel  was  all  that  had 
ever  waked  him  out  of  his  dreamy 
reading.  As  he  sat  in  a  comfortable 
chair  in  the  Bardies  back  parlor,  he 
thought  how  delightful  it  would  be 
to  be  living  with  Rachel  in  a  home  of 
his  own,  much  like  this,  only  he 
should  turn  the  back  parlor  into  a 
library  ;  and  —  and  —  it  was  very 
agreeable  to  explain  it  all  to  the  lis- 
tening Jane. 

Jane  defended  Rachel,  and  grad- 
ually brought  Mark  to  acknowledge 
that  perhaps  she  was  right  in  not 
being  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  married. 
Then,  afterwards,  he  came  to  be  glad 
that  Rachel  was  in  New  York,  on 
Horace's  account ;  for  the  poor  fellow 
must  be  sadly  cut  up  at  Nettie's 
treatment  of  him.  Indeed,  Mark  in 
a  short  time  began  to  be  consoled, 
and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  Bardies 
family  interested  him,  and  woke  him 
up  from  his  dreamy  life.  He  brought 
them  all  -the  new  books  :  these  they 
could  look  at,  if  they  had  not  time 
for  more,  and  it  was  very  convenient 
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to  have  him  to  tell  what  there  was  in 
the  books,  when  they  didn't  read 
them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that,  for 
all  these  confessions,  Jane  had  any 
private  chapel  or  pratory  set  apart ; 
there  was  no  privacy  in  the  Bardies 
family.  The  two  drawing-rooms 
opened  upon  each  other  with  wide 
folding  doors.  In  the  back  room, 
Jane  and  Christine  took  their  French 
lessons  three  mornings  in  the  week. 
But  aunts  and  uncles  poured  in  upon 
the  lesson  all  the  same.  The  sisters 
liked  the  chance  to  come  in  and  talk 
a  little  French  with  M.  Pinaud. 
Aunt  Maria,  of  course,  always  hap- 
pened in,  just  as  they  were  looking 
for  a  little  quiet,  and  always  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  to  her  what  was 
going  on. 

"  Oh,  a  French  lesson !  I  hate  the 
French,"  was  the  regular  answer, 
which  it  was  hoped  M.  Pinaud  would 
not  understand,  though  it  was  given 
in  so  loud  a  voice  he  could  not  but 
hear. 

Just  in  the  height  of  the  melee, 
the  six  children  would  come  down,  on 
their  way  out  for  their  noon  walk ; 
and  the  stairway  opening  between 
the  rooms,  it  gave  an  admirable 
chance  to  stop  them,  and  have  a 
great  time  with  them.  Retty's  new 
suit  had  to  be  admired,  and  Johnny's 
leggings,  and  Carl's  new  hobby-horse, 
that  his  father  brought  from  New 
York  ;  and  they  each  had  a  favorite 
aunt,  who  pounced  upon  her  especial 
pet ;  and  all  the  children  had  to  learn 
to  say  "Bon  jour'7  to  M.  Pinaud. 
The  little  infantry  procession  swept 
off ;  at  last,  some  of  the  aunts  with  it. 
But,  by  this  time,  there  was  lun- 
cheon, and  everybody  had  to  go  down 
to  that ;  and  afterwards  came  callers, 
or  calls  to  be  made  till  dinner,  and 
in  the  evening  a  rush  always.  When 
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there  was  no  French  lesson,  there  was 
shopping.  For  afternoons,  again, 
there  were  the  matinees,  afternoon 
concerts,  or  drives. 

Yet  in  such  a  rush,  the  moments 
stolen  for  confidence  are  only  the 
more  sweet.  If  one  has  the  whole 
day  for  conversation,  it  gets  a  little 
diluted  and  weak.  But,  if  you  must 
concentrate  all  you  want  to  say  into 
the  favored  moment,  you  naturally 
make  it  concise,  and  to  the  point. 
That  is,  a  long  cultivation  teaches 
you  to  do  so.  Often,  after  all,  you 
bring  out  only  the  most  unnecessary 
and  vapid  part  of  what  you  have  to 
say,  just  as  so  many  people  take  up 
half  their  letters  in  explaining  how 
they  have  not  written  before,  a  fact 
already  painfully  evident. 

"  Jeanie,  you  must  sit  by  me  to- 
night at  the  play,"  Christine  would 
whisper  to  Jane.  "  I  have  got  such  a 
story  to  tell  you  ! "  And  the  moment 
of  confidence  had  to  be  fought  for  j  it 
never  came  of  itself. 

One  day,  when  noon  at  the  Bardies 
house  was  especially  uproarious,  Mark 
came  to  Jane's  side  to  try  to  say 
something  to  her.  The  children  were 
all  on  their  way  out  for  their  walk. 
Johnny  was  shrieking  with  delight 
on  the  back  of  the  bachelor  uncle, 
who  was  trotting  him  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  two  rooms.  Sophy 
was  telling  the  price  of  the  feather 
in  Retty's  hat  to  two  of  her  sisters- 
in-law,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  to  whom  she  had  to  scream 
out  the  valuable  information.  Aunt 
Maria  was  explaining  to  the  com- 
pany in  general  her  views  upon  the 
French  war.  She  thought  the  Com- 
munists had  better  have  been  left  to 
kill  each  other,  and  then,  when  there 
was  not  a  Frenchman  to  be  seen,  the 
English  could  take  Paris  ;  which  she 
wondered  they  didn't  do;  after  Waterloo. 


M.  Pinaud  was  just  taking  his 
leave,  and  Christine  was  attempting 
to  drown  her  Aunt  Maria's  voice  in  a 
flood  of  French ;  but  she  was  not  very 
ready  in  that  language,  and  ended  by 
going  off  in  a  list  of  the  numerals, 
which  she  could  say  easily.  It  did 
not  make  much  difference  what  she 
said,  in  the  hubbub ;  and  the  French 
teacher  was  only  too  glad  to  get  off, 
without  crushing  Sallie's  wax  doll 
that  lay  in  the  stairway. 

"  I  should  like  to  walk  with  you  to 
the  opera,  Jane,  to-night.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,"  was  all  Mark 
found  a  chance  to  say. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

WHEX  evening  came,  there  was 
some  talk  of  Jane's  going  in  the  car- 
riage with  old  Mrs.  Bardies ;  but  she 
stoutly  resisted,  and  was  allowed  to 
set  off,  taking  Mark's  arm.  A  boy, 
one  of  Ned  Bardles's  younger 
brothers,  hitched  on  to  them  for  part 
of  the  way,  but  happily  found  their 
conversation  dull,  and  they  had  a  few 
moments  to  each  other.  The  infor- 
mation Mark  wanted  to  give  Jane 
was  something  he  had  learned  of 
Jeffrey  Fleming.  That  constant 
young  man  had  never  written  to  Jane 
any  thing  about  his  long  illness.  Nor 
had  Nettie  written  to  tell  her  of 
it.  Jane  had  heard  not  a  word  from 
him  for  many  weeks.  Some  one  had 
told  Mark  that  Jeffrey  had  been  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  Mark  directly  wrote 
to  Hartford  to  inquire  about  it.  A 
letter  came  from  Jeffrey  himself,  to 
say  that  it  was  all  true,  but  he  was 
well  again,  and  now  "  dead  in  love 
with  Nettie,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Jeffrey  had  always  been  a  wild 
young  fellow,  never  capable  of  stick- 
ing to  one  thing  long.  There  had 
only  been  one  bit  of  steadfastness  in 
him,  and  that  wa»  his  affection  for 
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Jane.  There  had  always  been  some- 
thing in  her  serene  atmosphere,  that 
had  brought  out  all  his  finer  quali- 
ties,—  so  everybody  thought.  And 
it  was  considered  one  of  Jane's  saint- 
ly gifts,  that  of  loving  such  a  harum- 
scarum,  and  bringing  him  into  re- 
spectable society. 

How  could  Mark  impart  to  Jane 
the  intelligence  of  Jeffrey's  shameful 
desertion  ? 

It  was  Jane  who  helped  him  out. 
She,  too,  had  a  piece  of  intelligence 
for  him.  She  had  received  a  letter 
from  Rachel,  telling  about  her  life  in 
New  York,  and  how  much  she  was 
depending  upon  Horace  Vanzandt's 
tenderness  and  affection. 

"I  do  believe,  if  he  ever  loved 
Nettie/7  said  Rachel,  "  he  loves  her 
no  longer.  And  certainly  she  is  not 
worthy  the  love  of  one  so  whole- 
souled  as  he  is,  if  she  could  treat  him 
as  she  has  done  ! " 

Jane  thought  she  ought  to  prepare 
Mark  for  the  fact  that  Rachel  was 
finding  some  consolation  in  Horace 
in  his  absence;  and,  knowing  that  her 
time  was  short,  she  plunged  direct- 
ly into  it.  This  made  it  amazingly 
easy  for  Mark  to  tell  his  part ;  and 
he  was  so  eager  in  abusing  Jeffrey 
Fleming,  that  he  forgot  to  be  as  sorry 
as  he  ought  about  Rachel. 

It  was  with  Mark's  intelligence 
ringing  in  her  ears  that  Jane  sat 
through  the  opera. 

The  action  of  an  opera  is  often 
supposed  to  be  unnatural  and  absurd  ; 
but  the  writer  of  the  libretto  knows  well 
the  power  of  the  music  that  is  to  lift 
the  whole  story  into  a  reality.  And, 
if  one  listens  to  the  opera  with  any 
great  emotion  on  one's  mind,  it  is 
astonishing  how  its  music  allies  itself 
to  one's  feelings,  and  makes  the  stage 
carry  out  the  drama  that  is  going  on 
in  the  heart* 


We  almost  believe  that  music  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  all  the 
tragedy  or  action  of  our  own  lives  ; 
and  when  the  orchestra  stops,  and 
the  curtain  falls,  we  come  out  into  the 
silence,  or  into  the  hubbub  that  fol- 
lows the  harmony,  with  the  feeling 
that  our  little  play  is  ended  too,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  more. 

Even  when  a  grinding  organ  is 
playing  at  the  corner  of  the  streets, 
look  round  and  you  will  see  how  un- 
consciously everybody's  pace  is  set  in 
time  with  the  melody,  —  old  men,  and 
little  girls,  and  busy  shopping-women, 
—  and  some  of  them  go  moving  on 
with  an  earnest,  heroic  look,  as  though 
the  music  of  the  spheres  were  sud- 
denty  sounding  up  through  the  dis- 
cordant noise  of  the  street. 

The  drama  of  Jane's  life  was 
coursing  through  her  mind,  all  the 
time  she  was  listening  to  the  three 
acts  of  the  opera.  Between  the  parts, 
Christine  on  one  side  would  bring  in 
a  little  chippering  about  somebody's 
bonnet;  but  on  the  other  side  Mark 
was  sitting  silent,  having  fallen  back 
into  one  of  his  moods. 

The  opera  was  "  II  Trovatore."  Jane 
was  going  over  some  of  her  old  times 
with  Jeffrey,  one  evening,  when  she 
had  saved  him  from  a  terrible  temp- 
tation, when  he  had  staid  by  her, 
and  gave  her  all  the  history  of  his 
life,  telling  her  scenes  that  had  been 
then  a  black  contrast  to  her  own 
peaceful  life,  that  had  made  her  shud- 
der, and  were  recalled  again  in  the 
clangor  of  the  chorus  on  the  stage, 
by  the  great  tumult  of  the  orchestra. 

Again  the  scene  changed,  and  she 
thought  of  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and 
perhaps  wanting  her  again.  She  had 
discouraged  Jeffrey's  writing  to  her, 
partly  because  he  wrote  such  poor 
letters,  and  partly  because,  as  she 
told  him,  he  ought  to  be  devoting  him- 
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self  to  his  business ;  and,  if  he  were 
writing  every  day  to  her,  it  would 
take  out  a  great  piece  of  his  time. 
And  she  did  not  think  much  of 
now-and-then  letters,  when  one  has 
every  thing  to  tell,  and  tells  nothing. 
Besides,  Jane  had  a  difficulty  in 
trusting  her  own  thoughts  even  to 
paper.  It  frightened  her,  the  very 
idea  of  seeing  her  own  heart  laid 
down  in  black  and  white  before  her 
eyes.  For  this  reason  Jane  had  al- 
ways written  very  cold,  unsatisfac- 
tory letters. 

And  now  on  the  stage  there  was 
the  scene  of  a  high  tower  at  one  side. 
Behind  it  was  the  tenor,  singing  with 
all  his  might  off  the  stage,  supposed 
to  be  in  the  uppermost  story  of  the 
tower. 

What  a  voice  he  had  !  How  rich, 
how  tender,  how  moving  !  He  was 
reproaching  the  lady  of  his  love  for 
leaving  him,  for  deserting  him  to 
marry  another.  But  there  she  was 
below,  singing  with  all  her  voice,  out 
of  her  heart,  too,  trying  to  reach  way 
up  to  him  from  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
telling  him  how  she  loved  him,  and 
how  she  wanted  to  come  to  him,  and  to 
save  his  life.  And  all  the  time  from 
the  distance  came  the  Miserere,  the 
chanting  of  some  quiet  nuns  singing 
in  this  heavenly  way  out  of  the 
peace  of  their  cells,  and  sending  their 
harmony  into  the  discords  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  chorus  with  many 
monotones,  however  :  what  sympathy 
did  it  have  with  two  hearts  storming 
and  breaking  outside  ? 

Well,  all  this,  to  Jane,  became  her 
own  drama. 

And  have  we  not  all  of  us  acted  and 
lived  it  through  in  all  our  lives  ?  We 
call  the  plot  'of  the  opera  absurd  and 
unnatural  and  ridiculous.  Oh,  yes  !  so 
it  all  is,  —  the  bridegroom  with  his 
white  satin  breeches,  loose  at  the  knee, 


and  peaked  shoes ;  the  stout  basso, 
brawling  his  woes.  But  have  we  not 
seen  the  being  we  loved  the  most, 
imprisoned  in  some  tower,  and  we  at 
the  foot  of  it,  outside,  grasping  the 
cold  stones,  trying  to  reach  to  him  ? 
It  is  sickness,  sin,  of  ours  or  his,  some 
impenetrability,  that  shuts  him  from 
us.  We  hear  his  appealing  voice,  but 
we  cannot  come  to  him;  and  not 
far  away  there  is  going  on  the  sound 
of  the  voices  of  the  peaceful,  of  those 
who  are  feeling  no  longer  the  passions 
of  the  world,  and  they  chant  of  death 
and  heaven  and  pity.  But  it  cannot 
quiet  us  ;  for  it  is  not  only  our  own 
sorrow,  but  the  agony  of  another,  that 
is  calling  to  us ;  and  we  try  to  make 
the  voice  of  our  heart  reach  him  with 
our  sympathy,  though  it  must  be  in 
discord  with  the  chant.  Jane  seemed 
to  see  Jeffrey  on  his  sick-bed,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  to  her,  appealing  to  her. 

" Non  ti  scordar  di  me"  sang  out 
the  opera-singer. 

"  What,  I,  separate  my  heart  from 
yours  ! "  said  Jane's  thoughts. 

"  Could  not  I  go  to  you  ?  " 

And  then  came  another  pause  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  opera,  and 
everybody  fell  to  saying  a  few  things. 
Sophy  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
only  took  out  her  handkerchief  to 
show  its  embroidery  to  her  neighbor. 

Now,  in  all  this,  Jane  had  been 
thinking  not  merely  of  Jeffrey's 
severe  illness,  and  that  she  had  not 
been  there  to  care  for  him ;  but  the 
sting  had  been,  that  another  woman 
had  filled  what  was  her  province. 
Jane  loved  Nettie,  as  all  these  three 
girls  loved  each  other.  But  Jane  had 
been  Jeffrey's  strong  friend  and  sup- 
porter. There  had  been  periods  in 
his  life  when  she  had  saved  him  from 
himself.  She  felt,  then,  a  certain  right 
to  be  every  thing  to  him,  —  a  jealousy 
of  the  influence  of  another. 
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And  Nettie  she  could  not  believe 
was  the  right  woman  for  Jeffrey ; 
they  were  too  much  alike,  both  fasci- 
nating from  their  very  waywardness. 
Mark  had  somehow  let  out  in  his 
story  that  Nettie  had  changed,  had 
improved. 

But  who  wanted  Nettie  to  improve, 
or  change?  Was  not  she  very  well 
as  she  was  ?  What  prosaic,  Yankee- 
calculating  kind  of  books  are  those 
that  are  so  stern  on  the  butterflies ! 
Would  we  indeed  prefer  them  all  to 
stay  as  caterpillars,  and  be  grubbing 
round  all  the  time  over  the  foliage  ? 
And  if  the  butterfly  finds  his  food  in 
every  flower-cup,  why  need  he  build 
little  larders,  like  ants  and  bees  ? 

Jane  did  not  say  all  this.  The 
Gypsy  was  singing  her  sleepy  song, 
and  Jane  only  felt  that  it  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  it  was  her  fault.  If 
she  had  not  been  so  stiff  about  Jef- 
frey's writing,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. She  would  have  known  of 
his  illness,  from  his  not  writing  ;  she 
would  have  gone  to  him. 

Christine  arranged  that  Mr.  Archer 
should  walk  home  with  Jane,  and 
Mark  with  herself;  so  Jane  had  no 
more  talk  with  him  that  night. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

AFTERWARDS  there -came  fresh  op- 
portunities of  Jane's  having  conver- 
sation with  Mark  alone. 

Her  charitable  feelings  had  been 
much  exercised  since  she  had  been  in 
Boston.  She  could  not  resist  giving 
an  answer  to  the  appeals  of  "only 
one  cent "  from  the  forlorn  boys  and 
girls  on  Beacon  Street.  In  the  first 
days  of  her  visit,  Ned  had  caught  her 
listening  to  the  story  of  a  ragged 
woman  on  the  door-steps.  He  had 
then  lectured  her  on  the  subject  of 
the  utter  uselessness,  nay,  wicked- 
ness, of  giving  money  in  such  cases ; 


and  he  presented  Jane  with  a  packet 
of  tickets  of  the  Provident  Associa- 
tion, and  its  little  directory  of  names 
to  whom  to  apply.  Jane  made  liber- 
al use  of  these. 

But  sometimes  she  could  not  resist 
answering  such  an  appeal  herself; 
and  she  had  accumulated  a  little  set 
of  poor  places  to  be  visited,  that  she 
attended  to  as  carefully  as  to  any  of 
her  list  of  callers.  But  these  places 
were  far  away  in  the  narrow,  perplex- 
ing, winding  streets,  and  she  needed 
Mark  as  guide.  Two  or  three  times 
a  week,  then,  they  set  off  together  on 
these  journeys  of  discovery. 

Such  -an  expedition  was  not  partic- 
ularly favorable  to  talking.  All  the 
first  part  of  the  way  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  meeting  acquaintances; 
then  they  reached  the  streets,  where 
the  sidewalks  were  very  narrow,  — 
there  was  building  going  on,  here  and 
there,  and  Mark  had  to  shoot  off  in 
one  direction,  and  Jane  in  another. 
But  Mark  had  a  happy  faculty  of  not 
being  disturbed  by  these  outside  in- 
terruptions, and  would  hold  on  to  his 
sentence  and  his  idea,  all  through  the 
intricacies  of  street-crossings,  crowds 
and  jostlings. 

In  one  of  their  wanderings,  one 
day,  far  down  at  the  "North  End," 
they  stumbled  upon  what  looked  like 
a  bee-hive,  or  what  Mark  called  a 
human  ant-heap.  For  little  ants  of 
children  were  running  in  and  out  of 
a  little  shop  from  which  each  came 
with  a  ginger-cake  in  its  mouth. 

"  Suppose  we  try  our  chance,"  said 
Mark  to  Jane  ;  "  for  our  long  walk 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  should  like  a 
ginger-cake." 

Jane  agreed  ;  and  they  went  into  a 
little  low  shop,  the  lower  story  of  a 
house  that  formed  one  of  a  most  un- 
interesting looking  block  of  houses. 

But  when  they  were    inside,  they 
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found  it  was  the  establishment  of 
Luclarion  Grapp,  of  which  Jane  had 
heard.  This  remarkable  woman  had 
set  up  a  little  shop  in  the  most  hope- 
less and  poorest  part  of  the  town,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  doing  something 
for  the  forlorn  children  that  seemed 
to  swarm  about  there.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded, from  washing  the  face  of 
one  child,  in  purifying  the  families 
of  many  ;  and  she  gladly  showed  Jane 
and  Mark  up  and  down  through  the 
rooms  of  her  little  home. 

"  That's  a  good  beginning,"  said 
Mark,  after  they  had  left. 

"It  shows  what  one  woman  can 
do,"  said  Jane. 

"  Then  how  much  two  people  could 
do,"  said  Mark,  "if  they  set  them- 
selves together!  But,  Jane,  do  you 
know  the  sight  of  all  such  destitution 
as  we  have  been  seeing  here  stirs  up 
all  ray  theories  ?  I  begin  to  wonder 
what  right  we  have  to  any  property 
at  all,  when  these  have  barely  their 
daily  bread.  Not  tljat  I  am  largely 
endowed  with  worldly  goods ;  but  I 
take  my  little  luxuries,  and  I  am,  in 
my  way,  working  for  an  independence, 
for  a  competency,  that  I  have  hoped 
to  reach  sometime." 

Jane  was  plunging  across  the  street 
in  front  of  an  omnibus,  and  her  an- 
swer was  lost. 

"Now,  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said 
Mark,  "  to  start  a  new  order  of  men- 
dicant friars,  throw  wlfat  little  goods 
I  have  into  the  general  fund,  and  set 
out  begging  my  daily  bread." 

"  If  you  came  across  brother  Bar- 
dies," said  Jane,  for  now  they  had 
happened  to  reach .  a  broad  sidewalk, 
and  firm  footing,  where  she  could  talk 
more  freely,  "  he  would  give  you  a 
ticket  to  the  Provident  Association." 

"  That's  the  trouble  now-a-days." 
said  Mark  j  "  one  is  always  coming  flat 
up  against  an  institution.  If  it  were 


only  like  the  old  days,  when  there 
was  a  wide  porch  to  the  houses  of 
the  great,  where  the  poor  could  find 
their  rest,  and  be  sure  that  a  loaf  of 
bread  would  be  brought  to  them"  — 

"But  stop  a  minute,  Mark,"  said 
Jane  ;  "  somebody  must  then  be  rich 
enough  to  build  up  3'our  castle  and 
its  wide  porch,  and  somebody  has  got 
to  earn  and  make  your  bread.  Now,-I 
should  be  a  little  ashamed  to  go  round 
and  beg  for  bread  I  had  not  earned. 
But  perl  laps  you  mean  to  preach  so 
grandly  that  you  will  be  worthy  of 
it." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Mark,  in  a  dis- 
couraged tone.  "  I  am  no  preacher  ; 
but  seriously,  Jane,  is  it  the  highest 
life  among  the  rich,  or, among  the 
poor?  or,  rather,  won't  you  tell  me 
what  do  you  think  living  —  what  do 
you  think  life  is?" 

They  had  reached  a  crowded  place, 
where  all  the  horse-cars  and  all  the 
omnibuses  seemed  to  have  met  in  one 
grand  jumble,  with  news-boys,  apple- 
women,  men  selling  boot-lacings,  men 
with  valises,  women  with  huge  travel- 
ling-bags, all  flung  together  in  a 
grand  pell-mell.  It  was  a  muddy 
day,  and  sidewalks  and  street  were 
embedded  in  a  black  paste.  Jane 
had  been  grasping  her  dress,  and 
dropping  her  sunshade  every  three 
steps.  She  succeeded  in,  answer- 
ing— 

"  I  think  it  is  a  little  mixed  now." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mark, 
laughing :  "  it  is  for  us  two  to  pick 
our  course  through  it,  together,  cleanly, 
if  we  can.  What  do  you  say  to  taking 
this  blue-green  horse-car  ?" 

Jane  gladly  flung  herself  -into  it ; 
and  Mark,  seating  himself  by  her  side, 
went  on  with  his  speculations.  These 
were  somewhat  interrupted,  for  here 
they  had  reached  the  meridian  of  ac- 
quaintances who  were  to  be  greeted 
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in  the  car.     Still  Mark  held  manfully 
to  bis  thread. 

When  Jane  had  a  little  time  to 
consider  it  all  by  herself,  she  began 
to  tremble  a  little  at  her  responsibili- 
ties with  Mark.  He  was  depending 
upon  her,  she  feared,  too  much.. 

In  the  old  days  she  used  to  think 
that  the  kaleidoscope  of  fate  ought 
to  have  jostled  Mark  and  Nettie 
side  by  side.  Nettie  was  precisely 
the  gay,  lively  companion  that  he 
needed  to  stir  him  from  his  dreams, 
and  keep  him  active  in  life.  Now 
the  kaleidoscope  had  turned,  and 
there  was  a  fresh  crystallization  in 
their  little  circle.  Was  this  to  be 
the  permanent  one  ?  She  began  to 
think  so.  There  was  one  thing  she 
possessed,  that  she  would  gladly 
give  Mark ;  and  that  was  her  fortune. 
Yes,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
make  for  him  a  comfortable  home, 
with  its  luxurious  library,  and  to  have 
every  thing  easy  and  happy  for  him. 
She  could  do  it ;  and  in  return  he  was 
just  the  person  to  make  home-life 
charming,  always  even  in  temper,  with 
a  steady  flow  of  happy  thought  and 
originality  that  made  talk  with  him 
delightful.  She  knew  that  Mark 
thought  so  little  of  her  fortune,  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  poor  and  she 
rich  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  marrying  her,  because  it  would  not 
occur  to  him.  He  would  marry  her 
for  love,  so  conscious  of  her  own 
worth  that  he  would  forget  in  his  un- 
worldliness  that  she  had  also  the  com- 
monplace charms  of  money.  This  sim- 
plicity touched  Jane ;  and  she  felt 
that  she  would  like  to  keep  him  in 
this  dream  all  his  life.  There  were 
so  many  about  her,  who  looked  at  her 
only  as  an  heiress,  that  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  know  how  utterly  Mark  was 
unconscious  of  it. 

She  was  a  little  startled -one  day, 


when  Mark  came  in  suddenly,  and 
begged  to  speak  with  her.  She  drew 
back  from  the  accustomed  throng  in 
the  parlors,  into  a  little  anteroom 
that  separated  them  from  the  billiard- 
room  in  the  wing.  This  was  so  called 
because  there  was  a  billiard-table 
there,  where  all  the  members  of  the 
family  were  fond  of  playing.  But 
it  communicated  by  some  stairs  with 
the  lower  story,  and  Sophy  was  apt 
to  be  holding  her  domestic  household 
councils  here  with  her  servants.  So 
it  was  by  no  means  a  secluded  room, 
and  the  little  anteroom  that  led  to 
it  was  quite  a  thoroughfare. 

It  was  pretty  much  filled  up,  too, 
by  a  large  Daphne  plant  in  flower, 
and  a  marble  head  of  Pysche  on  a 
pedestal.  Mark  and  Jane  managed 
to  stand  there  a  few  minutes. 

"  Jane,  I  have  come  to  tell  you," 
said  Mark,  "  that  I  have  just  received 
an  appointment  as  head  librarian  to 
the  Johnsonian  Librar}'  in  Chicago, 
with  a  real  substantial  salary ;  only  I 
must  go  there  directly." 

Sophy  rushed  through  from  the  bil- 
liard-room. 

"  Where  is  Ned  ?  Has  he  got  out  ? 
I  must  speak  to  him.'7 

"  To  Chicago ! "  said  Jane,  when 
she  had  answered  Sophy  :  "  how  sin- 
gular !  For  I. was  going  to  tell  you 
of  our  new  plans'.  Ned's  brother 
wants  him  to  com©  out  to  Chicago,  for 
this  next  winter,  to  oversee  some  busi- 
ness ;  and  Sophy  and  I,  all  of  us,  are 
to  go  next  fall.  At  least,  it  is  settled 
I  am  to  go  if  I  like.  Ned  was  talking 
it  over  this  morning  at  breakfast ;  and 
I,  indeed,  thought  I  would  consult  you 
on  my  going." 

Jane's  long  sentence  had  only 
been  brought  out  with  interruptions. 
Carl,  the  oldest  boy,  had  dashed 
through  to  the  billiard-room,  to  find 
his  mother,  and  back  again,  not  sue- 
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cessful  in  his  search.  Hetty  had  ap- 
peared looking  for  Cecil.  The  nurse 
came  rushing  after  Retty.  Cecil  had 
made  his  way  down  stairs,  but  Ketty 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  follow  him ; 
the  nurse  brought  Betty  back  trium- 
phantly in  her  arms,  screaming  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs.  He  had  to  be  cos- 
seted by  his  aunt,  and  'then  his 
mother  re-appeared  on  the  scene  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Then  she 
wanted  to  consult  Jane  about  making 
Mr.  Jack  Bardies  stay  to  dinner,  but 
she  flew  off  again  at  a  scream  from 
Cecil.  Aunt  Maria  was  shouting 
from  the  front  room,  wondering 
where  Jane  was. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Mark, 
when  he  had  a  chance  to  speak,  "  you 
will  come  to  Chicago.  Only  let  me 
get  there  first  and  establish  myself, 
and  then  may  I  write  and  ask 
you"  — 

Christine  here  plunged  in. 

"  O  Jane,  Jane !  save  me  from 
that  detestable  Mr.  Archer.  He  is 
coming  up  the  stairs.  Do  let  me 
have  a  cosey  little  chat  with  you  and 
Mark"  — 

Mark  suppressed  some  strong  lan- 
guage, unusual  to  him,  and  left.  He 
came  in  the  evening  to  say  good-by, 
but  had  only  an  opportunity  of  prom- 
ising to  write  to  Jane. 

The  next  day  was  Valentine's  Bay, 
and  this  little  poem  came  to  Jane. 
It  was  not  in  Mark's  writing.  But 


could  any  one  except  him  have  writ- 
ten it  ? 

DAY  AND  NIGHT. 


THOUGH  my  heart  throbs  not  when  I  hear 
her  voice, 

Nor  moves  with  every  rustle  of  her  dress, 

Still  do  I  know  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
And  in  her  rare,  sweet  beauty  I  rejoice. 
The  symbol  of  all  lovely  things  to  me  ; 

A  touch  of  heaven  seems  to  light  her  face. 

She  is  a  creature  of  such  perfect  grace, 
And,  more  than  that,  such  perfect  purity, 
The  world  seems  better  for  her  living  in  it. 

To  love  her,  then,  can  any  of  us  dare  ? 
Her  heart  a  treasure  is,  —  I  would  not  win  it. 

It  is  enough,  our  breathing  the  same  air. 
I  know,  through  her,  my  life  is  filled  with 

light. 

This  is  the  placid  day :  oh !  must  there  come 
a  night  ? 


To  her  alone  I  can  myself  disclose  ; 

She  always  understands  and  comforts  me. 
So  brave,  so  frank,  so  generous  is  she, 
So  true  a  friend,  that  I  forget  my  foes. 
So  beautiful,  with  soft  yet  brilliant  eyes, 
And  tangled  dark  brown  hair,  and  youth's 

rich  bloom, 
Where'er  she  moves  is  warmth  and   sweet 

perfume. 
And  yet,  o'er  all  this  good,  such  ill  may  rise  : 

Though  by  the  future  only  'twill,  proved, 
Too  well  I  know  what  coming  years  may 

bring, 

If,  ever  loving,  she  should  not  be  loved. 
She  will  reach  ruin  through  that  suffering. 
But  now  she  is  all  love  and  life  and  light. 
It  is  the  joyous  day  :  I  will  not  think  of 

night. 
FEB.  14, 1871. 


Helen  L.  Gilson. 
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HELEN  L.  GILSON. 

A  MEMORIAL. 
BY   MRS.    P.    M.    CLAPP. 


"  Only  the  memory  of  the  just. 
Smells  sweet,  and  blossoms  in  the  dust." 

A  MONUMENT  to  Helen  Gilson  is  to 
be  erected  among  the  memorials  of  the 
war;  a  tribute  richly  merited,  and 
dearly  won  ;  and  rendered  only  too 
early  possible  by  her  removal  to  an- 
other life,  before  she  had  attained  the 
full  meridian  of  this.  Her  part  in 
the  long  death-struggle  of  her  coun- 
try had  scarcely  ended,  when  she  was 
called  to  enter  into  her  rest,  and  to 
hear,  as  she  passed  through  the  gate 
into  the  city,  those  words  of  welcome : 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  one  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  occasion  calls  us  to  attempt  a 
narrative  which  can,  however,  give 
only  the  briefest  outline  of  Miss  Gil- 
son's  life.  From  her  own  home 
letters,  written  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  amid  the  blood  and  dust  of 
active  campaigns,  and  from  the  tes- 
timonials of  those  who  stood  by  her 
side  during  the  solemn  exigencies  of 
battle,  the  witness  of  the  splendid 
heroism  of  years,  and  the  endurance 
and  sweet  humility  of  her  service, 
we  shall  make  up  the  record. 

The  woman  who  entered  upon  her 
duty,  as  Dr.  Bellows  forcibly  says, 
"had  to  face  and  contend  with  the 
cold  routine,  the  professional  indiffer- 
ence, which,  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  made  ordinary  medical  supervis- 
ion in  time  of  war  impersonal,  un- 
sympathizing,  and  abrupt. 

"The  honest  natural  jealousy  felt 
by  surgeons  in  charge  and  their 
'ward- masters,  of  all  outside  assist- 
ance, made  it  necessary  for  every 
woman  who  was  to  succeed  in  her 


purpose  of  holding  her  place,  and 
really  serving  the  men,  to  study  and 
practise  an  address,  an  adaptation, 
and  a  patience,  of  which  not  one  can- 
didate in  ten  was  capable.  .  .  .  Every 
woman  who  keeps  her  place  in  a  gen- 
eral hospital  or  a  corps  hospital  has 
to  prove  her  title  to  be  trusted, 
her  tact,  discretion,  endurance,  and 
strength  of  nerve  and  fibre.  No  one 
woman  succeeded  in  rendering  years 
of  hospital  service  who  was  not  an 
exceptional  person,  —  a  woman  of 
larger  heart,  clearer  head,  finer  en- 
thusiasm, and  more  mingled  tact, 
courage,  firmness,  and  holy  will,  than 
one  in  a  thousand  of  her  sex." 1 

Helen  Gilson  soon  proved  herself 
to  be  one  of  these  exceptional  women. 
A  friend  asked  her  once,  "  How  did 
you  manage  to  pass  through  the  jeal- 
ous barriers  of  official  service,  and  to 
press  your  way  into  the  actual  work  ?  " 
She  answered  simply,  "  When  I 
reached  White-House  Landing  I  saw 
the  transport  '  Wilson  Small '  in 
the  offing,  and  knew  that  it  was  full 
of  wounded  men  ;  so,  calling  a  boat- 
man, and  directing  him  to  row  me  to 
the  vessel,  I  went  on  board. 

"  A  poor  fellow  was  undergoing  an 
amputation  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  sur- 
geon wanted  help,  I  took  hold  of  the 
limb,  and  held  it  for  him.  The  sur- 
geqn  looked  up,  at  first  surprised, 
then  said,  'Thank  you;'  and  I 
staid  and  helped  him.  Then  I  went 
on  with  him  to  the  next  'case  ;  he 
made  no  objection,  and  from  that 
time  I  never  had  any  difficulty  there  ; 
though  often,  in  a  change  of  place,  I 
would  have  to  make  my  way  afresh." 
i  Preface  to  Woman's  Work. 
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Some  of  her  later  letters  speak  of 
these  changes  of  position  as  being  pe- 
culiarly painful  and  tryin  g  to  her ;  but 
she  never  failed  to  meet  them,  or  to  go 
to  any  field  of  duty  where  she  felt 
her  services  would  be  most  useful. 

Miss  Gilson  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
1835 ;  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  when  seventeen  was  ap- 
pointed head  assistant  in  the  Phillips 
Grammar  School  for  boys.  Here  she 
remained  several  years;  but  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  acting 
as  governess  in  the  family  of  her  guar- 
dian, Hon.  Frank  B.  Fay  of  Chelsea. 

Her  sympathies  were  quickly  and 
eagerly  enlisted  in  the  cause  which 
united  the  women  of  the  North  in 
the  uprising  of  the  people  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  she  found  work 
enough  next  her  hand  to  do.  Mr. 
Fay,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Chelsea, 
had  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
national  struggle  from  its  commence- 
ment ;  devoting  time,  means,  and  per- 
sonal effort,  to  further  its  success. 
His  official  connection  with  the  sol- 
diers led  him  to  the  army,  where,  from 
the  first  battle-field  of  the  war,  his 
true  estimate  of  the  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  to  be  involved  by  it  were 
formed;  and  his  plans  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  remain  with  the  army, 
where  he  rendered  voluntary  aid  upon 
every  battle-field  upon  which  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  engaged  in 
its  long  and  bloody  history. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  army  hospitals,  in  1861,  Miss 
Gilson  applied  to  Miss  Dix,  who  had 
the  supervision  of  female  nurses  ;  but 
she  had  not  reached  the  required  age, 
and  was  unsuccessful.  In  May,  1862, 
however,  after  a  few  days  spent  in  a 
hospital  in  Washington,  she  found 
the  desired  opportunity  on  one  of  the 
hospital  transports  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  on  the  Pamunky  Eiver, 


from  which  she  soon  entered  upon 
service  in  the  field. 

Her  personal  preparations  were 
simple.  Two  complete  suits  of  gray 
flannel,  with  suitable  boots  and  wrap- 
pings, a  strong  skirt  for  horseback 
riding,  and  a  light  hat  and  veil,  com- 
prised the  principal  part  of  her  ward- 
robe for  field-service. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1862,  she 
wrote  of  her  attendance  upon  surgi- 
cal lectures  for  the  technical  knowl- 
edge necessary  in  the  dressing  of 
wounds.  This  knowledge  was  soon 
brought  into  use  in  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  of  McClellan,  which  end- 
ed with  the  seven  days'  battles  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  hospital 
wards,  even  then  over-crowded  by  the 
victims  of  the  malarious  diseases  of 
those  fatal  swamps  which  decimated 
our  army  during  the  terrible  weeks 
of  that  summer,  were  now  frightfully 
swelled  by  the  thousands  of  wounded 
men,  whose  bloody  trail  was  at  that 
time  traced  from  Gaines's  Mills  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  James. 

All  that  care  and  kindness  could 
do  for  the  aid  of  the  suffering  and 
the  solace  of  the  flying,  Miss  Gilson 
now  found  spirit  to  undertake  and 
strength  to  perform.  One  of  her  fel- 
low-workers says  of  her,  "She  was 
always  cheerful  and  happy  in  spirit, 
and  her  influence  among  the  sol- 
diers .was  remarkable.  You  would 
see  her  at  the  side  of  the  wounded 
man,  speaking  words  of  comfort,  and 
soothing  him  with  her  calm,  low 
voice ;  and  again,  kneeling  by  the 
couch  of  the  dying  soldier,  praying 
for  him,  and  bidding  him  pray  ;  and 
pointing  him  to  the  'Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world : '  and,  ere  now,  we  trust  that 
many  of  those  souls  whom  she  thus 
led  to  Christ  have  welcomed  her  to 
the  spirit-land.  She  never  failed 
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to  do  her  duty.  On  she  went,  with 
loving  smiles  and  tender  words,  ad- 
ministering comfort  to  many  a  poor 
soldier's  soul  as  well  as  body  ;  we 
need  not  say  her  services  were 
appreciated.  A  soldier  once  said, 
'  There  is  not  a  man  in  our  regiment, 
who  would  not  lay  down  his  life  for 
Miss  Gilson.' " 

The  army,  after  its  change  of  base 
to  the  James  E-iver,  fell  back  towards 
Washington,  and  Gen.  Pope  was 
placed  in  command.  After  his  de- 
feat, gloom  and  anxiety  pervaded  all 
hearts.  It  was  evident  that  the 
scene  of  war  was  rapidly  changing 
from  Virginia  to  Maryland.  Gen. 
Lee  was  pressing  boldly  forward,  as 
if  to  strike  Washington  in  the  rear; 
and  the  Union  army,  now  recruited, 
was  moving  to  meet  him. 

Miss  Gilson  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton at  this  time  to  prepare  for  the 
new  campaign. 

The  following  extracts  from  her 
familiar  home  letters  stand  as  she 
wrote  them,  in  haste  and  weariness. 
Ko  attempt  is  made  to  change  the 
simple  language,  which  betrays  the 
sweet,  earnest  character  of  the  writer, 
with  its  love  of  all  things  beautiful 
and  good. 

"The  more  this  experience  comes  to 
me,"  she  writes,  "the  more  I  am  lifted 
into  the  upper  ether  of  peace  and  rest; 
I  ana  stronger  in  soul  and  healthier  in 
body ;  yet,  I  never  worked  harder  in  my 
life." 

From  Washington,  in  September, 
1862,  she  writes,  — 

"  It  is  a  bright  morning  here,  but  our 
hearts  are  heavy.  The  enemy  now  hold 
Centreville,  and  our  army,  of  course,  has 
retreated  again.  I  have  no  fears  for 
the  ultimate  result.  Gen.  Kearney  is 
killed.  This  news  you  will  have  before 
this  letter  reaches  you.  The  conflict 
promises  to  be  terrible  and  decisive. 
What  our  arrangements  will  be,  I  can- 


not say.  We  want  to  go  up  to  the  lines. 
Dr.  Jenkins  says  that  the  wounded  must 
die  on  the  field,  as  our  army  is  still  re- 
treating, and  therenemy  cannot  care  even 
for  their  own,  in  their  anxiety  to  press  on 
to  Washington.  The  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  are  full  of  beds,  and  every  church 
and  other  available  place  will  be  crowded 
with  our  wounded  men.  Our  women 
everywhere  will  surely  devote  all  possi- 
ble time  to  this  great  claim." 

Sept.  17.  —  "To-night  I  am  in  the 
devastated  city  of  Frederick.  To-mor- 
row I  go  to  the  front  (Antietam),  my 
coveted  desire.  Send  a  box  of  supplies 
to  Frederick  at  once,  if  possible ;  any 
thing  and  every  thing,  well  packed.  My 
ride  from.  Washington  has  been  most 
charming,  though  a  wearying  one.  It  is 
sad  to  see  how  these  beautiful  valleys  of 
Maryland  have  been  laid  waste." 

At  Antietam,  18th.  —  "  The  times  are  so 
big  with  events,  that  that  of  an  hour's 
age  doth  hiss  the  speaker.  To-day  a 
message  comes  to  summon  us  immediate- 
ly to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  they  have 
no  stores  for  the  wounded.  We  pass  the 
army  lines,  and  go  on  at  once.  This  is 
the  fifth  day  of  fighting." 

19th.  —  "I  enclose  my  notes  by  the  way- 
side which  will  tell  you  of  the  past  few 
days'  experience.  I  shall  send  this  in  the 
rough,  not  having  time  to  copy.  The 
sick  and  wounded  are  lying  all  along  our 
route  in  barns,  neglected  and  filthy,  their 
wounds  all  alive  with  vermin.  No  shirts 
or  drawers  have  yet  been  received,  though 
urgently  needed.  Stores  have  to  be 
transported  from  Frederick  nineteen 
miles  by  wagon,  a  slow  process.  I  have 
drawn  corn-starch  and  liquors  from  the 
1  Commission/  and  have  prepared  gallons 
of  corn-starch  to  feed  the  poor  fellows 
shot  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  I  fed  one 
man,  yesterday,  who  had  lain  three  days 
among  the  dead  on  the  field.  I  have 
been  too  busy  to  write  before:  have 
slept  in  an  ambulance  or  barn  for  several 
nights." 

Antietam,  21st.  —  "  We  remained  at  the 
hospital  till  afternoon,  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  wounded ;  such  horrible  wounds  ! 
There  were  not  enough  able-bodied  men 
to  bury  the  dead.  Amputations  were 
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going  on,  and  we  were  assisting  by  feed- 
ing the  famishing.  One  poor  German 
died,  while  waiting  for  some  tea.  ...  In 
the  afternoon  we  drove  on  to  the  battle- 
field." 

A  day  or  two  after,  she  writes,  — 

"  I  came  to  Washington  last  evening, 
to  see  about  supplies.  Our  men  at 
Keeclysville  have  been  full  of  vermin, 
for  want  of  clean  clothes ;  in  one  hospital, 
erysipelas  and  hospital-gangrene  broke 
out.  The  men  were  so  filthy  !  —  implor- 
ing us  incessantly  for  shirts  and  drawers 
and  socks:  and  oh  I  there  is  such  joy 
when  they  get  clean  handkerchiefs  with 
cologne.  I  have  been  round  among  the 
men  in  all  the  barns,  making  gallons  of 
corn-starch,  and  feeding  the  worst  cases 
of  wounded;  those  with  eyes  shot  out, 
tongues  shot  away,  and  wounds  in  the 
brain.  I  dressed  five  wounds  for  a  Rebel 
lieutenant ;  and  then  he  begged  me  to 
*  take  the  best  care  of  him,  that  he  might 
get  back  and  fight  us  again  1  * 

"When  I  arrived  on  the  battle-field, 
men  were  lying  in  all  directions,  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead.  With  so  much  to  do 
for  the  living,  we  could  only  pass  the 
dying  by,  who  were  past  all  earthly  heal- 
ing. I  may  not  describe  the  field.  Its 
horrors  no  tongue  can  tell. 

"  Three  thousand  have  already  been 
buried,  yet  you  could  hardly  advance  a 
dozen  paces  without  stepping  upon  the 
dead.  The  doctors  tell  me  I  ought  not  to 
stoop  over  the  men  to  feed  them ;  but  I 
must  do  it,  it  is  so  much  more  satisfying 
to  them,  and  so  much  more  like  the  home 
ministry. 

"  It  is  Sunday  night,  and  I  am  writing 
by  my  ration  of  candle,  a  small  piece. 

"  I  have  had  a  busy,  busy  day ;  let  me 
give  you  an  account  of  it.  This  morn- 
ing we  rose  at  reveille,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  hospital,  which  is  in  two 
barns  just  across  the  way.  Having  but 
one  basin  and  sponge  for  the  washing  of 
seventy-five  sick  men,  you  can  imagine 
the  operation  a  long  one ;  especially  as  I 
feel  inclined  to  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
insist  that  fever  patients  should  have 
clean  feet.  This  being  over,  next  comes 
the  breakfast;  and,  considering  that  we 


have  but  one  old  tin  dipper  to  about  every 
six  men,  this  process  also  is  a  slow  one.  A 
little  corn-starch  or  gruel  must  be  made 
for  the  sickest ;  then,  in  many  cases,  they 
must  be  fed ;  and  I  find  their  appetite  is 
much  improved  by  a  pleasant  chat  during 
the  process.  Then,  while  Mrs.  H.  was 
preparing  raspberry  vinegar,  or  some 
other  cooling  drink,  I  went  to  the  men, 
bathing  their  heads  with  bay-rum,  and 
writing  letters  for  those  who  were  most 
ill.  I  have  several  patients  who  are  be- 
ing doctored  for  home-sickness  (nostal- 
gia), and  I  make  it  a  business  to  talk 
with  such  men  half  an  hour  each  day. 
It  has  a  wonderfully  cheering  effect.  Then 
comes  the  dinner,  another  long  process ; 
and  after  that,  a  little  nap  for  the  boys  ; 
then  a  chapter,  some  songs,  and  a  few 
words  of  cheer,  with  constant  calls  for 
care,  meanwhile. 

"  Mr.  Fay  rode  up  from  Keedysville  to- 
day and  brought  some  grapes,  which 
were  very  grateful  to  the  patients.  While 
he  staid,  I  rode  over  in  an  ambulance  to 
Sharpsburg,  for  supplies  from  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  but  found  the  rooms  near- 
ly empty  of  every  thing,  the  demand  has 
been  so  great.  I  must  have  more  sup- 
plies, and  that  soon.  I  managed  to  se- 
cure a  water-pail  and  a  few  tin  dippers. 
The  country,  having  supplied  two  armies 
in  their  course,  has  been  devastated. 
Nothing  can  be  bought  at  any  price." 

Nov.  2, 1862,  from  Pleasant  Valley, 
Md.,  she  writes,  — 

"  The  valley  was  bathed  this  morning 
in  the  autumn  light,  but  my  heart  was 
dreary  and  desolate.  Nine  hundred  sick 
here,  and  I  could  not  find  a  place  either 
for  myself  or  stores.  Bustle  and  confu- 
sion everywhere;  the  army  marching  or 
cannonading  in  the  distance.  Besides 
looking  after  myself  and  stores,  I  have  to 
provide  the  forage  for  our  two  horses,  and 
rations  for  the  dinner ;  and  most  of  all, 
the  sick  must  be  cared  for. 

"I  have  been  all  day  with  a  church 
full  of  fever  cases.  What  think  you  was 
brought  them  for  dinner?  Salt  beef 
boiled  (very  fat  at  that),  hard-tack,  and 
pea-soup  1  Thanks  to  our  Chelsea  friends, 
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I  could  supply  crackers  for  the  most 
delicate.  After  dinner,  I  was  chaplain 
again ;  sang,  prayed,  and  talked  with  the 
men.  I  could  not  have  asked  a  more 
attentive  audience.  When  I  finished, 
there  were  tears  in  many  eyes. 

"  How  I  wish  that  some  one  abler  than 
myself  could  have  spoken  to  these  sick 
and  weary  souls  !  You  cannot  imagine 
how  receptive  the  soul  of  a  soldier  is, 
who  is  prostrate  and  suffering.  Then  is 
the  opportunity  for  influence,  to  talk  with 
him  of  home,  of  his  errors,  and  of  the 
temptations  of  the  army. 

"  I  have  tested  myself  sufficiently  un- 
der shot  and  shell  to  know  that  in  danger  I 
can  be  calm.  And  that  is  needed  on  the 
field.  I  am  thinking  and  planning  hard. 
An  ambulance  is  a  more  comfortable  bed 
than  you  can  imagine.  Field-work  ie 
wearing.  I  am  exhausted,  not  having 
had  my  clothes  off  for  a  week. 

A  sergeant,  Mr.  McCauley,  now  a 
clergyman,  thus  records  his  recollec- 
tions of  this  period :  — 

"I  first  met  Miss  Gilson  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  Md.,  soon  after  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam. 

"  She  was  then  giving  the  wealth  of 
her  mind  and  heart  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  in  an  old,  cheerless  log 
barn  we  tried  to  call  a  hospital.  What 
a  beautiful  minister  of  goodness  she  was ! 
There,  on  that  hard  threshing-floor,  she 
could  be  seen  constantly ;  often  sitting 
beside  the  sick,  speaking  those  words  of 
comfort,  reading  those  *  words  of  life,' 
singing  those  songs  of  home,  country, 
and  heaven,  which  earned  for  her  in  the 
army  the  name  of  *  Sweet  Miss  Gilson.' 
We  all  loved  her.  I  am  sure  she  made 
home  dearer,  life  purer,  and  heaven  near- 
er, to  every  one  of  us.  When,  as  hap- 
pened so  often,  some  spirit  was  about  to 
be  released  from  its  bonds,  she  always 
took  a  place  beside  the  dying  one,  and 
received  his  farewell  messages.  Then, 
with  her  pale,  uplifted  face,  never  so 
beautiful  as  when  it  was  looking  up  so 
earnestly  into  the  world  to  which  she  has 
herself  now  gone,  she  bore  the  departing 


soul  by  the  power  of  faith  onward  to  its 
rest. 

"  She  was  as  brave,  too,  as  she  was 
loving.  I  have  seen  her  sit  silent  and  un- 
moved in  the  midst  of  a  severe  cannonade, 
while  soldiers  were  flying  for  refuge.  I 
have  seen  her  working  almost  alone  in 
a  colored  camp  and  hospital.  In  the 
midst  of  ignorance  unsuited  to  her,  vice 
that  must  have  been  repugnant,  and 
squalor  in  all  its  repulsiveness,  she 
moved  an  angel  of  mercy,  loving  and 
loved.  Never  was  step  so  light  as  hers. 
There  was  always  brightness  at  her  com- 
ing, and  sadness  at  her  going. 

"  She  had  a  rare  power  over  the  sol- 
dier's heart;  it  acknowledged  her  sway 
always.  With  us,  her  life  was  hidden 
from  the  world ;  it  lay  a>  constant  sacri- 
fice before  every  needy  patriot  friend,  and 
rich  were  we  who  received  its  blessings. 
To  me,  her  earthly  life  seems  but  a  type 
of  the  heavenly  life  she  has  entered  on 
now." 

About  this  period,  Miss  Gilson 
accidentally  met  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
K.  of  Philadelphia),1  who,  himself 
already  interested  in  the  cause  which 
inspired  her,  was  fully  prepared  to 
understand  her  devotion  to  it,  and  to 
appreciate  the  worth,  of  her  services. 
The  acquaintance  thus  formed  con- 
tinued with  unabated  interest  through 
the  remainder  of  her  army  life,  prov- 
ing a  source  of  timely  and  important 
assistance  to  her  in  her  work. 

We  give  Mr.  K.'s  own  narrative 
of  the  occasion  referred  to :  — 

"  It  was  late  in  a  wintry  afternoon,  at 
the  close  of  that  gloomiest  year  in  our 
national  history,  1862,  that  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  weary  couple  seated  im- 
mediately before  me  in  a  railway-carriage 
on  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  road. 

"  A  gentleman  and  lady  —  for  such, 
though  clad  in  worn  and  faded  garments, 
and  covered  with  the  dust  of  travel,  they 
evidently  were  —  seemed  to  be  returning 
from  some  far  country,  and  to  be  conversing 
earnestly  on  some  grave  and  unwonted 

1  At  whose  request  this  article  was  written. 
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topic.  The  lady  looked  pale  and 
faint,  and  leaned  wearily  on  the  shawls 
and  cushions  arranged  around  the  seat 
of  the  car  for  her  support ;  which  circum- 
stance, affording  an  opportunity  for  some 
trifling  courtesy,  led  to  a  conversation 
which  occupied  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  journey. 

"  So  casual  was  my  introduction  to  a 
*  friendship  which  I  cherish  as  one  of  the 
most  privileged  memories  of  my  life ;  for 
this  lady  was  Helen  Gilson,  returning 
with  her  guardian,  Mr.  Fay,  for  a  few 
weeks  of  needed  rest  from  her  first  year's 
campaign  among  the  field  hospitals  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

"  I  soon  recognized  in  her  a  true  and 
unselfish  woman,  seeking  only  the  relief 
of  suffering  humanity ;  and  I  afterwards 
learned  to  know  her  as  one  of  the  most 
heroic  Christian  characters  that  our  coun- 
try's great  peril  had  called  into  active 
service  in  her  cause. 

"  Mr.  Fay  and  Miss  Gilson  had  just 
returned  from  the  scene  of  Burnside's  dis- 
astrous attack  on  Fredericksburg,  having 
passed  through  the  whole  dreary  Penin- 
sular career  of  McClellan,  which  ended  in 
his  re-embarkation  for  Washington  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  and  the  victorious, 
though  bloody  battles  around  Antietam. 
No  marvel  that  a  young  woman,  brought 
up  amid  the  comforts  of  a  New-England 
home,  should  grow  tired  and  faint  with 
the  sight  of  such  unparalleled  carnage, 
and  the  exhausting  labors  and  duties  of  a 
conscientious  field-hospital  nurse. 

"  She  told  me  somewhat  of  her  story 
during  that  evening's  ride;  and  after- 
wards I  learned  more  of  it  from  herself 
and  her  friends,  as  well  as  through  the 
pleasant  share  I  took  in  her  subsequent 
work,  by  furnishing,  together  with  other 
of  her  friends,  such  needed  supplies  as 
could  not  readily  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  or  the  Sanitary  Commission 
on  the  field." 

Miss  Gilson  writes  to  Mr.  K.,  — 

"I  fully  appreciate  the  position  you 
occupy  in  regard  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  am  glad  that  institution  has 
so  able  and  energetic  an  advocate  as 
yourself.  You  know  that  I  fully  believe 


in  this  humane  channel  for  the  benevor 
ence  of  the  North,  .  .  and  have  always 
spoken  here  .  .  in  language  as  glowing  as 
I  could  command,  of  the  good  it  has  ac- 
complished. 1  have  never  spoken  of  my- 
self, as  I  have  no  desire  for  independent 
reputation.  Again,  I  am  opposed  as  much 
as  the  Commission  is  to  independent  la- 
bor. I  believe  strongly  in  united  effort ; 
but  circumstances  have  made  me,  in  some 
degree,  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Now, 
in  regard  to  supplies ;  your  offer  is  a 
most  liberal  one,  and  one  that  I  shall 
gladly  accept,  if  the  gentlemen  whom 
you  shall  interest  respond  quietly  and 
willingly.  I  have  never  solicited  supplies 
for  my  own  distribution,  and  I  cannot 
do  so  now ;  .  .  partly  because  I  fear  peo- 
ple may  think  I  disapprove  of  the  Com- 
mission, partly  because  it  seems  HKC  ask- 
ing favors  for  myself.  Then,  too,  I  be- 
lieve I  desire  to  work  quietly.  I  believe 
my  only  motive  in  this  work  is  to  do 
good.  I  pray  to  the  good  Father  to  keep 
me  lowly  and  humble.  I  am  but  too 
happy  if  I  know  I  am  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Great  Teacher.  So  now, 
if  you  will  lay  the  plan  you  propose,  and 
in  which  I  concur,  before  these  gentle- 
men, you  will  make  me  very  happy  ;  and 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  a  standing  fund 
to  draw  upon." 

The  purpose  alluded  to  in  this  let- 
ter was  promptly  acted  upon ;  but 
some  difficulty  arose  at  first,  in  re- 
gard to  the  transmission  of  stores  to 
Miss  Gilson,  through  the  transport 
channels  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  ; 
in  explanation  of  which,  Mr.  Alfred 
Bloor,  the  forwarding  agent  of  the 
Commission  at  Washington,  writes,  — 

"  The  medical  director  of  the  corps  in 
which  Miss  Gilson  is  situated  has  sent  a 
message  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  to 
the  effect  that  no  supplies  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  hospitals  under  her 
charge,  as  private  property ;  and  that 
none  would  be  permitted  to  be  distrib- 
uted, except  on  his  written  orders,  or  on 
the  order  of  one  of  his  subordinates, 
countersigned  by  himself.  The  medical 
director  complains,  that  if  delicacies  are 
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sent  to  one  nurse,  the  patients  in  her  de- 
partment get  the  benefit  of  them,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  in  other  departments, 
where  the  nurses  are  not  so  fortunate  in 
having  generous  friends  ;  and  that  charges 
of  favoritism  are  thus  brought  against 
the  surgeon." 

This  regulation,  however,  sensible 
and  excellent  as  it  was  in  general 
practice,  was  afterwards  relaxed  in 
Miss  Gilson's  case,  on  account  of  the 
proofs  she  had  given  of  exceptional 
discretion  and  ability  in  the  position 
she  held. 

Mr.  Bloor  continues,  — 

"  Knowing  ]\Iiss  Gilson  as  well  as  I  do, 
I  indorse  heartily  all  Mr.  Furness  says 
in  her  praise." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Furness,  alluded 
to  above,  was  written  to  Mr.  K.,  and 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  Commission 
agents  at  Washington.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

APRIL  20,  1863. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Having  learned  that  Miss 
Gilson  has  applied  to  you  for  certain  hos- 
pital stores,  which  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
obtain  ia  sufficient  quantities  at  the  re- 
mote point  where  she  now  is,  and  having 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing 
her  admirable  fitness  for  the  duties  to 
which  she  so  generously  devotes  her  time 
and  her  energies,  it  gives  me  especial 
pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  to  her  great 
merit.  Every  thing  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  her  heart  and  hands.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  battle-field  is  not  the 
place  for  women  ;  but  no  one  who  has  ever 
seen  Miss  Gilson  in  the  field  hospitals  can 
doubt  that  her  case  is  the  great,  almost 
solitary,  exception  to  the  rule.  Never 
flustered,  never  complaining,  always  act- 
ing with  impartiality,  decision,  and  prompt- 
ness, she  moves  about  ministering  to  all 
wants,  introducing  order  and  method 
where  all  was  confusion ;  her  hands  never 
idle,  her  mind  never  resting,  and  her  eye- 
lids scarcely  ever  closing. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  Sunday  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Miss  Gilson 
entered  the  tent  where  I  was.  She  had  a 
cheery,  hopeful  word  for  each  of  the  poor 


sufferers ;  then,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent,  she  said,  "  Soldiers,  this  is  Sunday 
morning ;  wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  some- 
thing from  the  Bible  ?  "  Then,  as  she  read 
in  her  musical  voice  to  those  rough  men, 
I  could  see  by  the  expression  of  their 
faces,  that  dreamy,  gentle  thoughts  of 
home,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  pre- 
serving their  lives,  stole  over  them.  As 
she  left  the  tent,  one  of  the  men  by 
whose  side  I  was  kneeling,  his  eyes 
strained  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  even  of 
her  dress,  turned  to  me,  the  tears  stream- 
ing over  his  cheeks,  and  said,  "If  God 
ever  made  an  angel,  she  is  one !  " 

Miss  Gilson  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  she  has  the 
warmest  admiration  of  that  excellent  in- 
stitution. She  said  to  me  herself,  that  she 
considered  it  a  high  honor  for  any  one  to 
be  connected  with  it.  Therefore,  when  she 
asks  for  any  special  hospital  stores,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  they  are  such  as  the 
Sanitary  Commission  cannot  provide  at 
that  particular  spot,  at  that  particular 
time,  to  the  amount  required.  Of  course, 
neither  the  Sanitary  Coaimission  nor  the 
Medical  Department,  admirable  as  they 
both  are,  can  alleviate  all  the  misery  caused 
by  the  war.  In  reality,  about  one-eighth 
of  the  sum  total  remains  unatteoustcd.  In 
assisting  Miss  Gilson  we  are  helping  to 
diminish  that  eighth,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  method  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Medical  Department,  or  with 
the  grand  federal  principle  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  In  Miss  Gilson's  hands,  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  donations  will  not  be 
distributed  in  the  shart-sighted,  lavish 
and  partial  way  which  individual  efforts 
are  apt  to  take. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS. 

In  accordance  with  these  various 
testimonials,  all  difficulties  were  re- 
moved as  regarded  Miss  Gilson's  in- 
dividual distribution  of  supplies  ;  with 
which  she  was  from  this  time  forward 
regularly  and  liberally  furnished. 

From  the  field  hospital  at  Potomac 
Creek,  after  the  battle  of  Chaucellors- 
ville,  she  writes  to  Mr.  K.?  — 
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"We  have  now  in  this  corps  hospital 
about  twelve  hundred  patients.  We  shall 
remain  here  until  an  engagement  takes 
place." 

Again  she  writes  from  Fitz-Hugh 
Farm,  near  Falinouth, — 

"  I  have  one  man  by  me  now,  breathing 
his  last.  He  is  unconscious,  and  may  lie 
so  for  hours,  though  his  eyes  are  set  in  the 
glare  of  death. 

"  His  father,  an  old  man,  a  farmer  from 
New  York,  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  furlough-papers  for  his  son ; 
'  a  furlough  of  twenty  days,'  so  the  paper 
reads.  It  came  too  late.  The  boy  has 
started  on  a  journey  where  none  but  the 
Invisible  may  bear  him  company.  He  has 
an  unlimited  furlough  now.  We  have  two 
others  who  only  wait  the  summons  from 
the  Father.  They  are  worn  and  emaci- 
ated ;  their  eyes  follow  me  about  the  ward. 
One  said  this  morning,  'May  no  harm 
ever  come  near  you,  lady  1 ' 

"  The  new  tent l  you  have  sent  me  is  a 
little  treasure ;  wherever  Fmay  wander  I 
have  a  home,  comfortable  and  cheerful. 
The  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  I  use  at 
every  meal;  nothing  has  come  amiss. 
Please  say  to  Mr.  H.  that  I  used  yesterday 
a  large  quantity  of  New  England  rum, 
which  was  put  up  by  him,  for  making  milk 
punch.  I  prepared  seventy-five  quarts  of 
that  article  for  several  hundred  sick  men 
who  were  sent  on  to  Washington.  Every 
ambulance-load  of  sick  received  a  quart 
bottle  of  milk  punch,  to  keep  them  up  on 
the  way.  The  sick  suffer  greatly  for  want 
of  proper  nourishment  on  their  way  from 
the  field  to  the  general  hospitals." 

To  Mr.  K.,  April  28,  she  wrote,  — 

"  To-day  we  have  a  new  arrival  of  sick, 
and  your  boxes  of  milk  arrived  just  in 
season  to  meet  the  demand  for  milk  punch 
which  these  exhausted  men  require.  I 
visited  an  agent  of  the  Commission,  and 
obtained  from  him  some  interesting  read- 
ino-  matter  which  had  been  forwarded  from 

O 

Philadelphia.     Your  city  is  determined  to 
lead  the  van  in  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 

i  One  which  Mr.  K.  had  sent  out  to  Miss  Gilson, 
specially  constructed  and  arranged  for  her  com- 
fort and  convenience,  on  the  field. 


soldiers.  She  has  done  nobly,  not  only  in 
raising  regiments,  but  in  caring  for  them 
in  the  field.  As  all  cannot  go  to  the  front, 
those  who  remain  at  home  should  conse- 
crate time,  money,  effort,  to  the  cause 
More  blood  must  be  shed,  more  men  must 
die,  more  suffering  must  be  alleviated. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  stand  aside  and  say, 
*  I  have  done  my  share/  till  his  means  or 
his  strength  shall  fail  him. 

"  What  a  field  I  have  for  gardening  this 
spring  1  the  great  army-jield !  I  am  so 
happy  in  being  able  to  work  for  my  coun- 
try. The  world  does  not  consider  that  / 
am  the  favored  one.  Many  would  have 
done  what  I  am  doing  if  the  opportunity 
had  been  presented  :  I  believe  I  appreci- 
ate my  friends,  and  their  exertions  on  my 
behalf.  ....  I  have  never  spent  a  hap- 
pier year  than  the  last ;  and  I  hone  God 
will  continue  to  me  the  great  blessing  of 
health  and  strength,  that  I  may  still  labor 
in  the  field." 

.  In  the  early  part  of  May,  1863,  oc- 
curred the  battle  of  Chancellors ville; 
and  the  disastrous  and  disappointing 
termination  of  the  series  of  battles 
which  marked  Gen.  Hooker's  advance 
on  the  lines  of  the  Kappahannock, 
but  in  which  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  enemy  was  dearly  purchased  by 
the  death  of  their  great  and  honored 

.  commander,  Stonewall  Jackson.  The 
losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  answer  to  the  demand  for  assistance 
Mr.  Fay  and  Miss  Gilson  moved  for- 
ward to  the  field. 

May  5  she  writes,  "  I  am  working  night 
and  day, — cooking,  feeding,  dressing 
wounds,  taking  messages  of  the  dying,  and 
praying  with  them.  We  are  now  at  Po- 
tomac Creek."  Sunday,  10th.  "I  have 
to-day  held  two  services,  and  sung  in  the 
wards.  .  .  .  Last  Sunday  I  rode  over  to 
Fredericksburg  in  the  morning,  and  went 
on  to  the  battle-ground  strewn  with  our 
dead,  just  as  they  fell.  I  took  the  con- 
tents of  some  of  their  pockets,  and  for- 
warded by  express  to  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  Fredericksburg  is  shattered  and  desert- 
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ed.  We  found  wounded  in  churches  and 
houses.  Remained  all  day  and  night  work- 
ing for  them,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat 
hastily  the  next  morning  in  the  general 
flight.  I  had  taken  possession  of  a  house, 
and  was  cooking  away  at  a  fine  rate,  when 
shells  began  to  fly  rapidly  through  the 
streets.  I  remained  long  enough  to  give 
my  patients  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  but- 
ter and  hot  broma,  and  then  retreated  '  in 
good  order '  on  the  pontoons  to  Falmouth 
and  Potomac  Creek,  just  in  time  to  receive 
the  wounded  from  U.  S.  Ford.  I  met  a 
colored  woman  in  Fredericksburg,  who 
gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  said, 
*  Laws,  honey  dear,  just  come  down  to 
my  house  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee.'  'Why, 
said  I.  <  mauma,  how  can  you  afford  cof- 
fee, when  it  is  six  dollars  a  pound?' 
'  Laws,  honey,'  she  said,  *  I'se  been  saving 
some  for  "  you  all "  dese  tree  months ;  eber 
since  de  las  time  you  all  come  over.'  We 
worked  hard  all  that  night,  feeding  the 
wounded  as  they  came  from  the  field,  mov- 
ing from  hospital  to  hospital,  making  milk 
punch,  &c.,  till  almost  morning  ;  then  back 
again  to  our  old  place,  and  prepared  break- 
fast for  two  hundred  men.  One  poor  fel- 
low from  Philadelphia,  mortally  wounded 
(Fisher  by  name),  lay  there,  with  noble 
forehead,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  pleasant 
smile  ;  and  when  I  told  him  he  must  go 
home  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  die ;  but  said, 
'  Oh !  how  I  should  love  to  see  my  wife 
and  child  ! '  But  that  was  not  to  be. 
How  many  death-beds  I  might  describe ! 
No  one  can  ever  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism,  till  he  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  soldier  who  is  dying,  willingly,  for 
his  country.  .  .  . 

"  The  spirit  of  the  army  is  good  ;  the 
men  far  from  being  discouraged.  The 
true  soldier  knows  no  such  word  as  fail. 
Down,  then,  with  the  spirit  of  distrust ! 
We  who  are  in  the  field  want  living, 
cheering  words  from  every  Northern  home. 
The  cause  is  just  and  must  succeed,  but  we 
want  soldiers  at  home  as  well  as  men  in 
the  field." 

13th.  —  "  Your  boxes  have  been  received 
and  are  being  dispensed  liberally.  It  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  been 
with  me  in  the  wards  to-day,  to  have  seen 


the  lighting  up  of  the  faces  of  the  wounded 
as  I  distributed  tobacco  among  them.  One 
poor  fellow  whose  arm  was  gone  held  out 
his  pipe  to  me  to  be  filled.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  accommodating  to-night,  in  the 
other  half  of  my  tent,  a  sorrow-stricken 
mother,  who  has  just  buried  her  eldest 
son.  It  is  pitiful  to  witness  her  sorrow. 

May,  1863.  —  "  Our  work  is  never  fin- 
ished until  midnight.  Two  nights  ago,  hear- 
ing that  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty 
wounded  just  outside  the  town  (Freder- 
icksburg), who  had  been  brought  in  from 
the  Rebel  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce ;  and 
learning  that  these  poor  fellows  had  been 
living  on  two  '  hard  tack  '  apiece  for  five 
days,  we  immediately  prepared  a  good 
supper  for  them  of  bread  and  coffee  and 
hot  milk  punch,  and  went  out  to  feed  them. 
The  ambulances  lay  half  a  mile  out  of 
town ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk,  and 
carry  the  kettles  of  food,  and  did  not  re- 
tire till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but 
the  grateful  expression  of  appreciation, 
and  the  blessings  showered  upon  us,  were 
compensation  enough  for  our  toil,  and  our 
sleep  was  sound  and  sweet,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done. 

To  Mr.  K.,  26.  —  «  My  supply  of  milk  is 
exhausted,  and  none  to  be  obtained  in  Wash- 
ington.    Please  send  me  more.  .  .  .  The 
porter  you  sent  is  being  distributed,  .  .  . 
and  is  doing  a  great  work.     With  the  por- 
ter came   twenty  boxes    of  lemons.     My 
supplies  in  some  articles  are  running  low; 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  men  soon  drain 
a  storehouse.  ...  I  have  plenty  of  bran- 
dy and  crackers,  of  figs,  prunes,  and  broma. 
I  need  sherry  and  port  wine,  milk,  pow- 
dered musk  (for  vermin),  mutton,  chick- 
en,  dried   apples,   and  mosquito-netting; 
the  last  is  needed  to  keep  flies  from  the 
wounds.  ...  I  see  personally  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  my  supplies,  .  .  .  sending 
an  order  to  the  storehouse  for  each  article 
needed,  which  is  delivered  by  my  store- 
keeper, a  responsible  man.      Then  each 
day  I  prepare  a  special  diet  for  the  sickest 
men,  selecting  at  my  own  discretion,  and 
send  to  the  kitchen  at  meal-time  with  a 
written  order.     To-day,  for  instance,  the 
general  dinner  is  beef  soup ;  but  specially 
I  prepare  mutton  broth,  farina,  and  mush 
and  milk.      All  stimulants  through  the 
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hospital  are   given  with  my  own  hands,  reading  and  singing,  and  private  conver- 

and  kept  in  my  possession.     It  generally  sations  with  the  patients.     Out  of  the  lat- 

takes  me  till  dinner-time  to  get  through  ter  come  many  confidences,    but   I  have 

all  the  wards  and  attend  to  the  diet ;  but  not  time  for  details  now." 
in  the  afternoon  I  have  time  to  devote  to  [To  be  continued.! 


UPS    AND    DOWNS. 
A  NOVEL  IN   THIRTY   CHAPTERS. 
BY   EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IT  seemed  worth  while  to  tell  this 
story  of  poor  Oscar's  recovery  of  the 
wagons,  because  the  whole  transac- 
tion marked  a  stage  in  the  dear  fel- 
low's life.  They  had  all  been  fond  of 
him,  in  the  shop,  before.  But,  after 
this  bit  of  presence  of  mind  and  gal- 
lantry, everybody  respected  him  ;  and, 
in  such  a  place,  there  are  a  dozen 
little  promotions  possible,  by  which 
the  general  favor  can  be  shown  to  an 
apprentice.  Jasper  was  at  home 
again  before  long ;  and  he  took  more 
than  one  way  and  time  to  thank 
Oscar  for  his  spirit,  and  to  let  the 
grateful  fellow  feel,  what  it  had 
always  been  hard  for  him  to  under- 
stand, that  all  the  gratitude  was  not 
to  be  on  the  one  side. 

I  will  not  say  but  we  might  follow 
along  the  Ups  and  Downs  of  the 
shop,  its  rivalry  with  other  shops, 
the  successes  of  its  work  in  quarters 
which  gave  new  customers,  and  the 
gradual  confidence  which  Buffum, 
Dundas,  and  Jasper,  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  grew  to  have  in  each 
other.  Nor  will  I  say,  but,  in  a 
master's  hands,  the  mere  details  of 
whiffle-trees,  and  patent  axles,  and 
enamelled  cloth,  and  neat's  oil,  might 
not  furnish  out  a  romance  as  inter- 
esting as  the  tale  of  the  tournament 
at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.  Given  the 


master,  I  think  it  would.  The  firm 
was  a  good  firm.  Ideality,  realism, 
caution,  and  daring,  were  well  inter- 
mingled; and  all  the  three  men  were 
men  of  truth  and  honor.  Of  course 
they  grumbled  sometimes  a*\  each 
other;  they  sometimes  secretly  wished, 
even  for  hours,  that  they  had  never 
seen  each  other.  But  none  the  less 
was  it,  in  truth,  a  good  firm  ;  and 
lucky  was  it  for  them  all  that  they 
were  united  in  it. 

But  it  is  not  the  business  of  this 
story  to  follow  out  only  one  of  the 
shorter  phases  of  Jasper's  life  or  of 
Oscar's.  And  I  must  ask  the  reader 
to  imagine  for  himself,  on  the  hints 
which  have  been  given,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  successes  and  drawbacks, 
of  these  young  manufacturers  in 
what  was  still  a  young  city ;  though 
its  date  as  a  frontier  post  ran  back 
so  far.  For  Jasper  himself,  life  had 
its  dark  sides,  of  course  ;  but  it  had 
its  bright  sides  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion. Seeing  he  was  healthy, 
honest,  faithful,  and  brave,  that  was 
of  course  true.  Oscar  was  a  great 
comfort,  —  indeed,  he  was  a  great 
blessing  ;  for  it  was  due  to  Oscar  that 
there  was  no  danger  that  Jasper 
should  be  too  much  alone.  Except 
for  this,  that  danger  would  have 
come  in.  For  Jasper  was  proud. 
And  he  had  not  forgotten,  in  his 
more  recent  experience  of  a  kind  of 
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prosperity,  that  there  had  been  days 
when  he  had  walked  about  these 
same  streets,  driven  from  door  to  door, 
without  anybody's  caring  whether  he 
lived  or  died.  So  he  could  not  natu- 
rally drop  into  the  society  of  the 
town,  which  opened  before  him.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  was  wrong  in 
this.  His  truer  theory  of  life  would 
be,  to  let  by-gones  go  as  by-gones, 
and  to  make  the  utmost  out  of  to-day, 
meeting  rather  more  than  half-way 
such  people  as  met  1iim.  But  Jas- 
per was  not  a  saint.  He  remembered 
those  odious  calls  here  and  there 
when  he  was  looking  for  something 
to  "  turn  up ;  "  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  meet  those  same  people 
again,  pretending  that  he  liked  them 
or  respected  them. 

So  it  would  have  been  apt  to  hap- 
pen, that  he  would  have  dropped  back, 
of  evenings,  into  a  habit  of  sitting 
late  to  read ;  he  would  have  taken  up 
again  the  "  Sartor  E-esartus,"  the 
"  Menzel's  German  Literature,"  the 
scraps  from  Cousin  and  Jouifroy, 
which  had  been  the  rage  when  he 
left  Cambridge.  He  would  have 
made  an  Index  Rerum  out  of  these 
books,  and  would  gradually  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  was  a  truly 
remarkable  literary  man,  sadly  unap- 
preciated, and  that  Detroit  was  a 
very  boorish  and  unsympathetic  place, 
into  which  no  man  of  culture  or  intel- 
ligence should  ever  be  sent ;  while  the 
truth  would  have  been,  that  Mr.  Jas- 
per Rising,  bachelor  of  arts,  was 
growing  to  be  a  very  boorish  and  un- 
sympathetic man,  not  bearing  his 
own  part  in  the  social  system  to  which 
he  belonged.  From  this  delusion  and 
folly  Oscar  saved  him. 

They  took  long  walks  together. 
For  twenty  minutes,  as  they  began 
these  walks,  Jasper  drilled  him  on 
his  English,  determined,  that,  as  the 


boy  became  a  man,  he  should  speak 
without  foreign  accent.  He  made 
sedulous  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
vocal  organs,  and  of  the  analysis  of 
sound,  and  drilled  the  boy  on  careful 
system,  and  with  wonderful  results. 
Oscar  called  this  twenty  minutes, 
"  going  to  school."  This  school  would 
bring  them  outside  of  the  pig-pens 
and  shanties  of  the  outskirts;  and 
then  they  could  enjoy  summer,  autumn, 
or  winter,  as  it  might  be.  Jasper 
would  lecture,  and  Oscar  would  listen, 
learnedly  and  eagerly,  of  whatever 
might  be  before  them.  The  young- 
ster who  has  lately  graduated  knows 
a  little  about  botany,  a  little  about 
farming,  a  little  about  the  clouds  and 
the  weather,  a  little  about  the  shape 
of  the  snow-flakes,  a  little  about  the 
forming  of  the  ice  on  the  streams  : 
he  knows  a  little  about  every  thing. 
Very  good.  That  is  what  he  was 
'  sent  to  his  college  for,  —  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation on  which,  when  the  time  came, 
he  might  build  such  edifice  as  the 
good  God  might  order.  And  so  Jasper 
was  prepared,  sufficiently  well,  to  hold 
forth  to  Oscar  on  this  or  that  or 
another  thesis ;  and  Oscar  listened 
with  delight  to  all.  Meanwhile  some- 
thing would  remind  him  of  home, 
of  fiord  or  of  ice-floe,  or  of  "  spring 
beauties "  there,  or  of  scaling  the 
mountains.  And  when  he  found 
tongue,  Jasper  would  let  him  run  on 
to  his  heart's  content,  either  in  the 
Norwegian,  which  fell  so  pleasantly 
from  his  lips  when  he  was  really  at 
ease,  or  in  his  English,  which  was 
always  racy,  and  with  every  month 
grew  more  and  more  pure. 

Sometimes  these  walks  gave  place 
either  to  rides  or  long  trials  of  new 
wagons,  when  there  was  something 
new  to  be  tested.  But,  after  all,  they 
liked  their  walks  the  most.  For  they 
were  both  young,  near  the  age  of 
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omnipotence,    and    in   walking   they 
had  least  care. 

Swimming  was,  for  two  months  of 
the  year,  better  even  than  walking, 
perhaps.  Swimming  was  a  mania 
with  Jasper ;  and  it  proved  that  it  was 
a  habit  with  Oscar  from  a  period  so 
early  that  he  could  not  remember 
when  he  could  not  swim.  So  soon  as 
Mr.  Dundas  found  out,  as  he  said, 
how  crazy  they  both  were  about  it, 
he  admitted  them  to  the  secret,  that, 
a  little  way  up  the  river,  he  had  cer- 
tain well-defined  and  undivided  rights 
of  suzerainty,  which  entitled  him  to 
permit  them  to  carry  up  to  an  old 
barn  near  the  shore  an  old  sea-chest, 
of  which  Oscar  had  renewed  hinges 
and  lock,  and  which  Jasper  then 
stored  with  Bent's  crackers,  and  a 
Dutch  cheese,  while  in  the  off-cut, 
of  Oscar's  cabinet-making,  he  laid  in 
a  dozen  crash  towels.  Dear  Lily,  I 
am  sorry  to  confess  that  they  were 
not  hemmed  ;  but  of  some  sexes  one 
weakness  is  an  inability  to  hem  rapidly. 
The  rights  of  suzerainty  extended 
down  the  beach;  so  that  when  Jasper 
chose,  he  and  Oscar  could  run  down 
from  the  shop  to  the  river,  take  a 
boat  and  row  up  to  Flinders's,  as  this 
place  was  called,  strip  in  the  shade 
of  the  barn,  and,  to  take  the  delicious 
vernacular  of  New  England  in  its 
sweet  simplicity,  could  "  go  into  the 
water." 

Ah  !  those*  were  the  really  glorious 
days  for  Oscar!  They  undressed 
slowly  ;  they  swam  forever,  —  if  it 
had  been  heaven  they  would  not  have 
enjoyed  it  more ;  unwillingly  they 
came  back  to  shore  when  Jasper  gave 
the  word.  They  ran  races  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Olympian  games  upon 
the  beach.  They  lay  in  the  sun,  and 
let  the  life  from  the  light  soak  into 
their  skin  and  flesh  and  bones.  They 
slowly  resumed  the  baser  disguises  of 


fallen  man ;  and  then  they  took  the 
skiff,  and  let  her,  if  she  would,  drift 
down  to  the  scenes  of  dirt  and  work 
and  barter.  But  there  was  no  other 
time  when  they  so  discussed  all  real- 
ities in  heaven  above  or  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth ;  nor  ever,  as  Oscar  thought, 
did  life  seem  so  free  as  when  they 
thus  got  away  from  their  harness, 
away  from  houses,  away  from  roads, 
even  away  from  work,  and  away  from 
men. 

These  young  men  had  less  than 
most  young  men  have  to  do  with 
other  people  in  the  world ;  but  they 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

Meanwhile  Jasper's  relations  with 
the  little  college  circle,  where  We  first 
met  him,  fell  off,  he  scarcely  knew 
how.  He  was  annoyed  that  it  was 
so.  But  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  annoyed.  Letters  were 
fewer  and  fewer  on  both  sides  ;  and, 
when  they  wrote,  they  found  out,  to 
their  sorrow,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
say.  For  Jasper  himself,  his  life  did 
not  satisfy  him,  but  it  did  not  dissat- 
isfy him.  He  certainly  had  not  yet 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  been 
sent  into  the  world  only  to  make  bet- 
ter carriages  in  Detroit  than  had 
been  made  there  before.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  making 
carriages  then  and  there  was  the 
duty  next  his  hand  just  then,  and 
that  it  was  the  only  place  which  he 
had  just  then  to  stand  in,  in  the  sub- 
duing of  the  world.  And  Jasper  had 
sense  enough  to  make  out  that  he 
had  not  been  put  into  the  world  for 
any  mere  personal  purpose,  but  as  a 
child  of  God,  to  whom  God  had  in- 
trusted a  part  of  this  business  of 
world-subduing.  Jasper  knew,  in  his 
heart,  that  he  should  have  liked  the 
world  much  better  if  it  had  needed 
him  as  chairman  of  a  leading  com- 
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mittee  in  Congress.  But  there,  un- 
fortunately, the  Constitution  of  the 
country  said  that  no  man  should  en- 
ter, even  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, till  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old ;  and,  if  it  had  not  said  so,  no 
constituency  had  shown  any  desire  to 
return  him.  He  knew  in  his  heart 
that  he  should  have  liked  the  world 
much  better,  if  it  had  needed  him 
where  it  needed  the  young  Napoleon, 
encouraging  a  faltering  column  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi,  or  carrying  an  army 
over  an  impossible  route  to  pounce  on 
a  half-defended  valley.  But  nobody 
had  summoned  him  to  any  such  duty. 
He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  shaken 
his  head  at  the  Mexican  war,  when 
he  refused  the  proposals  of  the 
wagon-contractor.  He  could  under- 
stand very  well  that  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  work  as  Charles  Dickens 
was  working  at  that  moment,  every 
one  of  whose  monthly  parts  Jasper 
and  Oscar  were  buying  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  appeared,  and  de- 
vouring eagerly.  But  just  here  Jas- 
per was  aware  that  he  could  not  write 
the  "Curiosity  Shop"  if  he  tried; 
and  he  even  doubted  whether,  if  he 
could,  there  were  any  publisher  who 
would  take  the  risk  of  sending  out 
his  chapters  to  the  world.  Even  at 
three  and  twenty  he  had  thus  found 
that  he  had  his  limitations.  And  so, 
as  the  business  of  carriage-building 
was  open,  he  stuck  to  that  with  all 
his  zeal.  He  saw  that  it  was  train- 
ing Oscar  admirably.  He  saw  that  it 
was  raising  the  standard  of  honor, 
and  indeed  of  life,  of  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  factory.  He  looked 
forward  to  larger  relations  into  which 
it  might  bring  them  all  with  the  bus- 
iness of  the  north-west.  And  it 
made  of  him  an  efficient  and  vital 
part  of  the  God-made  order  of  the 
civilization  of  his  time.  So  far  so 


good.  And  so  Jasper  solaced  him- 
self, when  he  reflected,  that,  though 
he  had  lived  long  enough  to  be  a 
Master  of  Arts,  he  was  not  yet  a 
Henry  Clay,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Dick- 
ens. Yet,  for  all  this,  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  carriage-builder  all  his 
life. 

Now,  my  dear  Lily,  if  you  are 
quite  outraged  because  all  this  "  ex- 
cension,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  does 
not  seem  to  you  to  help  the  story  on 
at  all,  I  am  very  sorry.  For  really,  it 
does  help  it  a  great  deal.  I  know 
what  you  wanted.  You  wanted,  that, 
just  as  soon  as  Jasper  had  had  that 
nice  talk  with  Bertha,  he  should  go 
home  to  his  hotel,  and  wrrite  her  just 
the  most  beautiful  note  that  ever  was 
written,  and  send  it  round  to  her; 
and  walk  anxiously  on  the  lake  side 
for  an  hour,  and  then  receive  from 
her,  at  the  hands  of  a  lovely  child,  a 
moss  rose-bud.  Then  you  wanted 
him  to  fly  to  Bertha,  and  fold  her  in 
his  arms,  and  press  one  kiss  on  her 
lips,  and  then  to  have  them  married, 
and  have  this  story  done,  and  another 
story  begun. 

Dear  Lily,  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
you  ;  but,  if  this  did  not  happen,  how 
can  you  and  I  make  it  happen  ?  Jas- 
per did  not  see  Bertha  for  a  year 
after  the  party,  and  more,  nor  hear 
one  word  from  her.  And  a  sad 
enough  business  it  was  when  he  did 
hear.  I  do  not  say  but  he  thought 
of  her  very  often  during  those  fifteen 
months.  Yes,  Lily,  he  did  think  of 
her;  and  I  believe  even  Bertha 
thought  of  him,  if  you  will  let  me 
say  so.  Sometimes  when  he  was 
taking  a  long  walk  alone,  building 
some  of  his  air-castles,  he  found  that 
Bertha  was  with  him,  and  that  he 
was  very  eagerly  telling  her  what 
were  his  grandest  plans,  and  his  most 
ambitious.  Once  and  again,  when  he 
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was  going  through  tea-fights  which 
good  Mrs.  Buffum  got  up,  for  the 
pure  and  simple  purpose  of  making 
him  better  acquainted  with  some  very 
poky  nieces  she  had  staying  with 
her,  as  Jasper  talked  his  hardest 
with  Miss  Melinda  and  Miss  Frances 
Maria,  dragging  up  subjects  which 
they  had  slain,  and  galvanizing  them, 
and  making  them  skip  and  dance 
again,  only  to  see  these  horrid  girls 
slaughter  them  once  more.  Once 
and  again,  I  say,  did  he  remember 
Bertha's  pleasant  sympathetic  listen- 
ing, her  unaffected  reply,  her  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  if  she  were  igno- 
rant, or  her  flash  of  intelligence  the 
instant  she  comprehended.  When, 
to  make  himself  understood  at  all,  he 
had  to  toil  painfully  through  a  sen- 
tence even  to  the  hard  knock  at  the 
end  of  the  last  word,  and  Miss  Me- 
linda simpered,  and  said  sentimen- 
tally, "I  always  thought  so;"  and 
then  when  she  showed  a  moment  after 
that  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  he  had  been  saying  or  explain- 
ing, he  would  recall  Bertha's  quick 
intelligence,  cutting  him  short  when 
he  had  but  just  begun,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  crowd  .half  the  best 
thought  and  memory  of  their  life 
into  that  golden  hour  of  Mrs.  Rosen- 
stein's  supper-room  and  parlor.  But 
through  that  summer,  and  until  the 
next  was  nearly  ended,  they  did  not 
meet  face  to  face  again. 

"  Did  not  meet  face  to  face  !  "  says 
Miss  Melinda,  —  who  at  this  mo- 
ment is  reading  this  chapter,  with- 
out recognizing  herself,  and  as  for 
Jasper,  she  long  since  forgot  him,  — 
"  Why  it  is  only  on  this  very  page 
tljat  it  says  i  Bertha  was  with 
him'  as  he  walked.  How  careless 
these  people  that  write  the  stories 
are ! " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AND  Bertha  ? 

Bertha  had  what  the  vernacu- 
lar of  our  country  calls  "  a  horrid 
time!" 

Once  and  again  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  bear  the  petty  tyrannies 
and  the  great  tyrannies  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
senstein.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if 
Mrs.  E/osenstein  were  fairly  crazy : 
indeed,  on  a  generous  interpretation 
of  that  word,  she  was  "  beside  her- 
self;" everybo.dy  would  have  been 
willing  to  say  she  was  in  her  freaks 
of  passion.  With  the  children  Ber- 
tha could  cope  ;  although,  as  has  been 
said,  she  lacked  so  often  the  help  she 
had  a  right  to  look  for.  Mr.  Rosen- 
stein  would  be  away,  and  his  wife 
would  interfere  just  where  she  ought 
not.  But  the  children  were  very  fond 
of  Bertha,  and  she  was  very  fond  of 
them.  And,  as  month  passed  after 
month,  it  was  clear  enough,  even  to 
her  self-condemning  disposition,  that 
they  were  improving.  The  school- 
room, so  called,  was  no  longer  a 
chaos,  and  they  were  not  seeking  for 
any  excuse  to  shirk  their  lessons.  All 
of  them  were  bright;  and,  to  Bertha's 
great  pleasure,  each  one  developed  a 
special  taste,  which  she  could  encour- 
age and  direct,  and  by  which  she 
could  quicken  a  reasonable  self-re- 
spect and  pride. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  the  line  of  the 
very  accomplishments  which  Bertha 
had  used  as  her  best  allies,  that  she 
and  Mrs.  Rosenstein  came  to  their 
worst  battle-royal.  Charlotte  had, 
one  morning,  taken  great  pains  with 
her  French  and  arithmetic  lessons, 
that  she  might  be  entitled  to  "  paint " 
for  an  hour.  The  girl  had  really  an 
eye  for  color  ;  and  Bertha,  who  knew 
a  little  of  the  rudimentary  work  of 
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water-color  drawing,  had  interested 
her  intensely  in  its  pretty  processes. 
Charlotte  had  cleared  away  the  school- 
books,  brought  out  the  drawing-table, 
set  up  the  little  table  easel  which  Mr. 
Carl  Rounds  had  given  to  her,  and 
was  just  mixing  the  grays  for  her 
clouds,  when  a  servant  came  in  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Rosens  tern  wanted  her  to 
go  to  ride  with  her ;  Mrs.  Rosen- 
stein  was  going  to  make  calls. 

Poor  Charlotte !  She  was  not 
under  any  such  restraint,  but  that 
sBe  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  rage  not 
unlike  one  of  her  mother's.  "  It  is 
too  bad  !  It  is  too  bad !  That's  just 
what  always  happens.  It's  a  shame  ! " 
and  so  on. 

Bertha  soothed  her,  so  far  as  there 
was  any  soothing,  talked  to  her  as 
to  a  reasonable  being  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  as  to  a  petted  child,  and 
at  last  brought  her  to  considerations, 
partly  of  duty,  partly  of  that  misera- 
ble policy  by  which  these  four  chil- 
dren were  ruined,  to  go  down  to  her 
mother,  and  to  ask  her  leave  to  stay 
at  home  and  draw.  Poor  Bertha 
gave  this  advice,  as  the  very  best 
which  she  could  give,  in  the  temper 
the  child  was  then  in ;  and  she  knew 
as  well  as  she  could  know  any  thing, 
that  the  presence  of  Charlotte  in  the 
carriage  was  only  a  whim  of  the  last 
moment. 

Nor  did  Charlotte  fail  in  tact  or  in 
duty  in  presenting  her  request.  She 
did  not  show  any  temper;  that  had 
blown  over  in  the  first  gale.  She  ran 
up  to  her  mother  pleasantly,  caught 
both  her  hands  and  kissed  her,  and 
then  said,  eagerly  and  confidently, 
"  Oh,  pray,  mamma,  let  me  stay  at 
home  now  !  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a 
nice  surprise  for  you,  and  I  do  want 
to  get  it  done  before  Saturday." 

But  Mrs.  Rosenstein  had  been 
thoroughly  crossed.  "  Surprise  !  sur- 


prise !  I  hate  surprises.  What  is 
your  surprise  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  you  must  not  know,  mam- 
ma. Saturday,  you  shall  know.  No : 
to-morrow  you  shall  know,  if  I  may 
only  stay  at  home  all  this  morning. 
Mayn't  I  stay  at  home,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  what  you  are  doing,  you 
disobedient  child !  "  This  was  poor 
Lotty's  only  answer. 

"  Why,  mamma,"  said  the  poor 
thing,  crying ;  "  of  course,  I  will 
tell,  if  you  want  me  to.  It  is  only 
the  picture  I  was  painting,  —  I  was 
copying  it  from  a  picture  Miss  Bertha 
has.  And  I  was  painting  it  for  a 
surprise  for  you." 

"  And  so  it  is  Miss  Schwarz  who 
steps  in  between  me  and  my  children, 
and  decides  who  shall  stay  at  home, 
and  who  shall  not  stay.  I  will  tell 
Miss  Schwarz  what  I  think  of  that." 
This  was  the  answer  to  Charlotte's 
confession.  And  Mrs.  Rosenstein 
sent  Christina  up  stairs  to  bid  Miss 
Schwarz  come  down.  The  moment 
Bertha  entered  she  was  assailed 
with,  — 

"  So,  Miss  Schwarz,  there  is  a  new 
mistress  in  this  house,  I  understand. 
It  seems  there  is  some  one  here  who 
wants  to  come  between  me  and  my 
children.  I  suppose  I  am  to  thank 
you  that  I  may  have  the  carriage  to 
go  and  ride  myself.  Would  you  not 
prefer,  Miss  Schwarz,  to  take  it  this 
morning,  and  have  me  stay  at  home  ? 
As  for  this  disobedient  girl,  I  will  see 
what  shall  be  done  to  her.  I  will 
thank  you,  Miss  Schwarz,  to  interfere 
no  longer  with  her,  or  with  any  of  the 
children.  I  have  had  quite  enough 
of  this  impudence.  I  will  not  bear 
it." 

By  this  time  Charlotte  was  sob- 
bing on  the  sofa.  Bertha,  utterly  as- 
tonished, was  not  so  much  upset,  but, 
at  the  first,  the  absurdity  of  the 
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whole  impressed  her  as  much  as  the 
rudeness  and  injustice.  But  of  this 
transient  amusement  she  showed  no 
sign ;  she  even  screwed  herself  up 
to  saying  cheerfully,  — 

"Dear  Mrs.  Eosenstein,  there  is 
some  mistake.  Nobody  wants  to 
interfere.  Pray,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  No !  nobody  wants  to  interfere. 
Oh,  no !  nobody !  Yet  poor  me  is 
the  only  person  in  the  house  who  is  a 
slave  to  every  one ;  and  my  poor  chil- 
dren, one  by  one,  are  stolen  from  me. 
Julia  was  the  first,  then  I  lost  the 
boys,  and  now  my  own  Charlotte 
turns  on  her  mother.  And  it  is  for 
Miss  Schwarz  to  say  whether  she 
shall  go  out  with  her  own  mother,  or 
stay  at  home,  —  Miss  Schwarz,  whom 
I  picked  out  of  the  gutter.  And  if 
you  please,  Miss  Schwarz,  may  I  dine 
at  home  to-day  ?  " 

"  Mamma !  Mamma ! "  shrieked 
Charlotte ;  and  Bertha  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

"No,  Miss  Schwarz,  you  shall  not 
run  away  from  me,"  said  the  wild 
creature.  "  You  shall  hear  me  out 
this  time.  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  my 
mind,  if  I  never  speak  again.  I  will 
not  have  this  interference  and  impu- 
dence. I  will  not  have  such  goings 
on(  under  my  own  eyes,  with  my  own 
cnildren.  I  will  be  the  mistress  of 
my  own  family."  And  so,  —  as  is 
the  law  of  passion,  which  has  its  laws 
as  entirely  .as  gravitation  has,  —  she 
wrought  herself  up,  by  expressing 
herself,  from  point  to  point,  till  she 
said  what  she  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  saying  when  she  began,  and,  in- 
deed, had  never  seriously  thought  of 
saying.  "  I  thought  I  had  hired  a 
servant :  it  seems,  I  did  hire  a  mis- 
tress. I  was  tired  of  her  long  ago ; 
and,  if  she  is  as  tired  of  her  place  as 
I  am  of  seeing  her  in  it,  she  will  not 


stay  long.  The  sooner  she  goes  the 
better." 

"  Mamma  !  Mamma !  "  shrieked 
poor  Charlotte  again,  dismayed  at 
seeing  the  storm  she  had  brought  on. 

"  I  agree  with  you  wholly,"  said 
Bertha ;  "  the  sooner  the  better.  Now, 
I  am  sure,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  stay  longer." 

So  Bertha  went  up  stairs ;  and, 
though  she  had  often  been  terribly 
angry  with  Mrs.  Rosenstein,  this  time 
she  was  not  angry;  nay,  she  was 
even  glad  that  the  end  had  come,  al- 
most without  a  word,  indeed  without 
any  premeditation,  of  hers.  She  was 
sorry  to  go  without  sa)ring  good-by  to 
Mr.  E-osenstein ;  but  for  the  rest, 
she  could  bury  all  thought  of  the  in- 
sult in  the  joy  of  going  home,  and 
that  she  was  going  home  without 
having  given  up  herself,  that  it  was 
no  thought  or  plan  of  hers. 

So  she  packed  her  possessions,  leav- 
ing in  the  bureau  drawers  the  several 
gifts,  costly  and  mean,  with  which  in 
sunny  days  Mrs.  Kosenstein  had  op- 
pressed her.  She  did  not  go  down  to 
dinner,  but  Christina  saw  that  she 
did  not  suffer.  Bertha  was  a  prime 
favorite  with  Christina,  as  with  every- 
body else  in  the  household,  except  its 
mistress. 

The  packing  was  interrupted,  once 
and  again,  by  visits  from  the  girls 
and  the  boys,  now  together,  now 
alone,  and  always  in  tears  before  the 
visits  were  well  finished,  even  if  the 
young  folks  came  in  with  some  pre- 
tence of  firmness.  Sometimes  Ber- 
tha sent  them  away,  sometimes  they 
went  away,  because  they  were 
ashamed  to  cry  in  her  room.  She 
knew  that  a  boat  would  touch  at  the 
pier  on  its  way  northward  early  the 
next  morning ;  and  she  had  bidden 
Christina  make  sure  of  a  wagoner 
and  a  carriage  to  take  her  trunks  and 
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herself  to  meet  it.  A  sad  afternoon 
for  her,  for  the  children  were  indeed 
in  earnest,  and  she  found  it  hard  to 
comfort  them,  when  she  needed  com- 
fort herself  all  the  time. 

But  just  as  she  had  squeezed  into 
the  top  of  the  trunk  the  last  obdurate 
parcel  of  shoes,  and  felt  she  had  so 
earned  her  right  to  undress,  even  if 
there  were  little  chance  of  sleeping, 
there  came  an  unexpected  tap  at  her 
door.  She  threw  it  open  herself;  and 
Mr.  Kosenstein  came  in,  whom  she 
had  supposed  a  thousand  miles  away. 
He  looked  worried,  and,  after  he  had 
given  her  his  hand,  sat  down  on  the 
trunk  she  had  just  closed,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  how  to  begin. 

"  I  hope  I  am  in  time.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  annoyed  I  am,  how  pro- 
voked I  am.  Of  course,  if  I  had 
been  here,  this  would  never  have  been. 
Of  course  —  you  see  —  well,  Miss 
Schwarz,  I  know  there  is  no  apol- 
ogy. I  know  Mrs.  Rosenstein  must 
have  talked,  —  well,  like  a  fool,  I  sup- 
pose. But  she  can  make,  and  shall 
make,  any  apology  you  require.  No ! 
please  do  not  speak  —  let  me  speak. 


If  you  please,  you  must  see  that  the 
one  chance  these  children  have  for 
this  world,  or  for  any  world,  is  with 
you.  You  must  see,  that,  if  you  leave 
them,  they  can  never  have  such  a 
chance  again.  Charlotte  says  you 
have  been  crying.  Their  mother  has 
been  crying  all  day  long,  they  tell 
me,  ever  since  this  cursed  outbreak. 
No !  please  let  me  speak.  I  do  not 
want  to  persuade  ;  but,  if  you  could 
see  that  there  was  any  duty  in  the 
case,  I  know  you  would  stay  here. 
Is  it  possible  for  me  to  show  you  that 
you  have  a  duty  to  these  children  ? 
At  least,  I  can  show  you  that  you 
will  render  an  inestimable  service  to 
me." 

Bertha  looked  up  this  time ;  and, 
when  she  looked  up,  she  saw  that 
Julia  was  in  the  room  also,  her  eyes 
red  with  tears,  resting  on  her  father's 
shoulder  as  he  spoke.  As  Bertha 
looked  up,  this  poor  child,  who  was 
to  be  left  to  the  whims  of  such  a  wild- 
cat as  Bertha  was  leaving,  looked 
on  her,  to  implore  her.  And  she,  too, 
found  words  to  say,  "  Pray,  stay." 

And  Bertha  staid. 


NAUTA. 
[See  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  November,  1871,  p.  530.] 

PRO SPIC LENS  nauta  in  pelagus  per  nubila  noctis, 
Inter  pulsantes  fluctus  tamen  audit  ut  olim, 
Dulcisonam  absentis  vocem,  aut  audire  videtur, 
Cari  tintinnabula  vici  per  mare  vecta. 
Et  madidus  discernit  agros  herbosaque  rura ; 
Fenum  etiam  suave  ex  prato  viridi  olfacit  ille. 

Felix  ah  nimium  felix  curisque  solutus, 

Qui  flavos  etiam  crines  oculosque  puellse, 

Cseruleos  credit  se  cernere  dum  volat  acta, 

Per  fluctus  pinus.     Ah  demens  !     Crastinus  ortus, 

Navem  disjectam  et  vitreas  dispersa  per  undas 

Tigna  videbit.     Tune  oblitus  nauta  laborum 

Dormiet.  et  sub  ponto  linquet  somnia  vana. 


J.  M.  M. 
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BY  WM.  B.  WEEDEN. 


"  COMB,  Muse,  migrate  from  Greece  and 
lonias ; 

Cross  out,  please,  those  immensely  overpaid 
accounts,  — 

That  matter  of  Troy,  and  Achilles'  wrath,  and 
^Eneas',  Odysseus'  wanderings ; 

Placard  "  Removed  "  and  "  To  Let "  on  the 
rocks  of  your  snowy  Parnassus ; 

Repeat  at  Jerusalem ;  place  the  notice  high 
on  Jaffa's  gate,  and  on  Mt.  Moriah  ; 

The  same  on  the  walls  of  your  Gothic  Euro- 
pean cathedrals,  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  castles  ; 

For  know,  a  better,  fresher,  busier  sphere,  —  a 
wide,  untried  domain,  —  awaits,  de- 
mands you." 

WALT  WHITMAN'S  After  All,  Not  to  Create  Only. 

"  With  a  longing  love,  yet  a  look  of  despair, 
And  of  pity  for  me,  as  she  felt  the  smoke  fold 

her, 

And  flames  reaching  far  for  her  glorious  hair. 
Her  sinking  steed  faltered  :  his  eagle  ears  fell 
To  and  fro  unsteady,  and  all  the  neck's  swell 
Did  subside  and  recede,  and  the  nerves  fell  as 

dcud. 
Then  she  saw  sturdy  Pache'  still  lorded  his 

bead, 
With  a  look  of  delight,  for  nor  courage  nor 

bribe 
Nor  aught  but  my  bride  could  have  brought 

him  to  me. 

....    And  now  as  she  fell 
From  the  front,  and  went  down  in  the  ocean 

of  fire, 

The  last  that  I  saw  was  a  look  of  delight 
That  I  should  escape  —  a  love  —  a  desire  — 
Yet  never  a  word,  not  one  look  of  appeal, 
Lest  I  should  reach  hand,  should  stay  hand 

or  stay  heel 

One  instant  for  her  in  my  terrible  flight. 
JOAQUIN  MILLER'S  Kit  Carson's  Ride,  pp.  250, 251. 

"  He  weren't  no  saint,  —  them  engineers 
Is  pretty  much  alike,  — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill, 
And  another  one  here  in  Pike ; 

But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  lied : 
I  reckon  he  never  knoWed  how." 

HAY'S  Pike  County  Ballads :  Jim  Bludso. 

Extracts  might  be  given  without 
number  to  illustrate  the   same   idea 


which  runs  through  those  we  have 
taken.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  American 
poets  alone,  that  there  is  growing  up 
a  strange  creature  which  the  world 
chooses  to  call  falsely  "  American  Poe- 
try." Not  their  fault,  we  say ;  for  the 
gentle  culture  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  doing  more  to  vitiate  the 
taste  of  readers  of  the  English  tongue, 
than  all  the  frontier  newspapers, 
slang  editors,  and  stump  speakers  in 
the  whole  United  States.  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell 
have  written  immortal  words,  which 
may  justly  make  the  foundations  of 
an  American  School  of  poetry.  In 
the  world  of  letters,  these  and  other 
well-won  names  have  stood  for  the 
American  idea  in  poetic  expression. 

So  far  well ;  now  a  whoop  and  hal- 
loo is  heard  above  the  shriek  of  the 
irrepressible  locomotive,  and  new 
voices  resound  through  the  classic 
chords  of  our  English  tongue. 

A  band  of  keen  observers,  clad  half 
in  the  uough  coats  and  wild  garb  of 
the  plains,  half  in  the  finer  garments 
of  civilization,  spring  forward,  and 
pipe  their  new  songs  to  the  ear  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world.  The  pictures 
they  create  with  their  living  voices 
are  motley  and  mixed  in  every  fea- 
ture. The  realistic  force  that  seizes 
the  characteristic  points  in  the  rough 
and  wayward  life  of  the  frontier  is 
marvellous.  They  see  so  much,  that 
an  intelligent  person  wonders  they  see 
no  more.  Some  of  the  idyllic  pictures 
of  Miller,  for  example,  are  drawn 
with  such  life-like  precision,  and  so 
colored  in  the  hues  of  prairie  sun  and 
flashing  mountain  waters,  that  we 
think  we  have  neared  the  very  source 
of  poetic  power. 
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Then  he  drops  instantly  into  vul- 
garities, and  trails  upon  his  verse  the 
same  dirty  slime  and  gravel  that  the 
impetuous  California  streams  drag 
over  their  green  valleys,  where  they 
turn  beauty  and  order  into  desolation 
and  waste. 

We  shall  be  met  by  the  rejoinder 
that  this  is  real  and  true.  That  this 
motley  idea  fairly  renders  the  life  of 
the  new  country,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  literature,  along  with  the 
poems  which  set  forth  the  story  of 
the  world's  life,  in  all  its  shifting 
forms.  We  answer,  it  is  real,  but  not 
true.  Photography  is  not  art ;  realism 
is  not  truth,  but  only  the  appearance 
of  it.  If  it  appears  in  its  proper 
relations,  and  with  due  surroundings, 
it  has  its  own  place,  and  can  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  subordinate  function 
of  art.  It  never  can  become  art  it- 
self, never  can  be  poetry. 

This  applies  to  realism  pure  and 
simple.  Our  complaint  of  Miller,  and 
others  like  him,  is  not  of  the  real 
facts  they  picture,  but  of  the  use  they 
make  of  them.  They  combine  these 
color-photographs  in  a  series  of  images 
making  an  ideal.  This  ideal  is  a  false 
one  :  it  is  neither  true  to  savage  nor  to 
civilized  life ;  it  has  some  of  the  worst 
faults  of  both,  and  the  virtues  are 
chiefly  outside  and  superficial. 

Shakspeare  drew  the  red  nose  of 
Bardolph  in  flaming  colors,  but  he  did 
not  set  him  on  a  hill  for  a  beacon- 
light  to  the  whole  world.  He  used 
the  knave  to  cozen  other  knaves  and 
fools,  not  to  confound  good  men. 
When  the  real  work  of  life  comes  to 
Prince  Hal,  how  quickly  he  shakes 
off  Falstaff  and  his  roystering  crew. 
From  the  orgies  of  Eastcheap,  we 
are  carried  to  the  bed-chamber  of  a 
dying  king. 

There,  when  misunderstood  by  a 
suspicious  statesman,  Harry's  true 


nature  shines  forth,  and  wins  a 
father's  love.  The  pure  light  of  the 
gentleman  outshines  the  ruddy 
gleam  of  the  vulgar  Bardolph.  We 
are  not  left  to  ima'gine  that  the  poet's 
own  world  is  different  from  the  com- 
mon sense  and  common  virtues  of  all 
mankind.  The  order  of  society  is  not 
reversed  by  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  a  pack  of  merry  knaves.  It  is  the 
use  of  the  realism  we  hate.  Compare 
this  character  of  the  prince  with  the 
picture  of  Kit  Carson,  running  from 
the  fire  on  his  bride's  horse,  leaving 
her,  whom  he  had  stolen  from  her 
father,  to  die  a  death  he  had  not  the 
manliness  to  share.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Miller  did  not  see  the  drift ;  if  he  did 
not,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  If 
the  poem  means  any  thing,  it  is  that 
there  is  something  grand  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Carson,  something  heroic ; 
for  the  conclusion  is  :  — 

"  Has  an  old  mountaineer, 
Do  you  book-men  believe,  got  no  turn-turn  at 

all? 
Sell  Pache'!     You  buy  him  !    A  bag  full  of 

gold! 
You  show  him !  tell  of  him  the  tale  I  have 

told! 
Why,  he  bore  me  through  fire,  and  is  blind, 

and  is  old  ! 
.  .  .  Now  pack  up  your  papers,  and  get 

up  and  spin 
To  them  cities  you  tell  of  ..."  Blast  you 

and  your  tin  !  " 

This  may  be  good  Indian.  It  is 
not  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  not  American. 
Here  we  have  in  full  tilt  the  mind  of 
such  poetic  power  that  it  could  not 
devote  itself  to  the  coarse  care  of  a 
family.  This  mind  sees  in  the  selfish 
vagabond  Carson  something  better 
than  the  men  of  cities  feel,  something 
the  book-men  must  learn  to  know  and 
respect.  Darwin  or  anti-Darwin,  will 
any  of  us  love  a  horse  better  than 
his  bride  ?  Is  this  the  new  revela- 
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tion,  the  new  poetry,  that  Mr.  Whit- 
man will  have  replace  — 

"  The  mighty  world  — 
Now  void,  inanimate,  phantom  world  ! 
Blazoned  with  Shakspe&re's  purple  page, 
And  dirged  by  Tennyson's  sweet,  sad  rhyme  "  ? 

Art  goes  not  backward,  except  it 
be  among  decaying  peoples.  If 
Homer  had  known  Pericles,  he  would 
not  have  drawn  Ulysses  as  the  ideal 
Greek.  He  would  have  made  him 
finer  and  loftier.  The  imagery  of 
Homer  stands  for  all  time  as  the  art 
of  a  simple  age.  It  is  not  only  real 
art,  it  is  true  art.  It  keeps  up  with 
the  best  life  of  the  time,  the  best  the 
poet  knew.  If  he  had  known  better, 
he  would  have  pictured  better.  He 
did  not  mix  the  worst  and  the  best 
in  such  manner  as  to  confuse  the 
looker-on.  His  real  was  subordinated 
to  his  ideal,  which  was  the  best  the 
Greek  world  had  known.  If  we  are 
to  take  the  life  of  savages  and  half- 
civilized  men  into  our  own  homes, 
and  give  it  to  our  children  towards 
forming  their  own,  it  should  offer 
them  no  uncertain  lessons.  We 
should  at  least  get  something  better 
than  we  had. 

If  nude  sculpture  or  nude  painting 
only  bring  us  pictures  of  disease,  or 
an  immoral  fancy,  better  banish  them 
altogether  from  refined  life.  The 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  antique 
sculpture,  and  not  their  mere  naked- 
ness, have  kept  them  the  models  of 
all  art  in  every  age. 

Mrs.  Miller  tells  us  that  "Myrrh" 
and  "Even  So"  were  produced  by 
their  sorrow  and  separation.  From 
the  first  we  quote  :  — 

"  I  set  my  face  for  power  and  place, 
My  soul  is  toned  to  sullenness  ; 
My  heart  holds  not  one  sign  or  trace 
Of  love  or  trust  or  tenderness. 
But  you  —  your  years  of  happiness 
God  knows  I  would  not  make  them  less." 


This  is  worse  than  bad,  it  is  vile. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  is  an  expe- 
rience or  a  mere  fancy  of  the  poet. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  man  who 
would  be  an  artist,  with  those  who 
would  set  up  false  images  of  art ;  not 
with  the  rough  man  of  Oregon.  It 
is  his  ideal  of  life,  to  which  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
readers.  A  more  selfish  egotism  we 
may  search  all  printed  pages  to  find, 
and  come  back  empty-handed ;  self- 
ish in  that  it  is  so  petty.  Egotism 
is  common  enough  in  all  art,  but 
there  is  always  put  over  against  it 
some  strong  motive  to  give  it  dignity. 
Patriotism,  lofty  ambition,  earnest 
devotion  to  duty,  mistaken  sense  of 
right,  or  other  great  passions,  are 
associated  with  the  sublime  egotists 
of  history  or  of  imagination.  Here 
is  an  author  who  would  have  place 
and  power,  hence  sullenly  abandons 
home  and  family,  and  goes  into  a  new 
country  to  write  sentimental  pictures 
of  differing  lovers,  abandoned  wives, 
and  Indian  trulls  tending  bastards,  — 

"  In  sea-shell  cradles  by  the  bough." 

Are  we  not  paying  dear  for  these 
delicious  word-pictures  ?  Can  our 
young  country  afford  to  glorify  such 
characters  as  "  Kit  Carson,"  and  the 
hero  of  "Even  So"?  The  only 
thing  American  in  this  development 
of  Western  culture,  is  the  frank  vanity 
in  which  the  whole  story  is  written. 
That  is  a  feature  which  we  must  own 
is  national.  The  Americans  have 
shown  in  many  ways  that  they  have 
all  the  courage  and  endurance  that 
belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Taine  well  says,  "that  the  Greek 
hero  is  approved  in  a  flight  for  life ; 
but  the  Saxon  is  never  forgiven,  if  he 
falters  rather  than  meet  the  death 
of  a  brave  man."  The  mind  that  can 
see  no  petty  cowardice  in  abandoning 
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his  own  for  selfish  power  and  place 
is  not  American,  it  is  simply  half- 
civilizecl. 

We  know  a  wag  who  was  wont 
to  apostrophise  "that  noble  entrail 
called  the  heart."  There  seems  to 
be  in  these  wild  heroes  an  organ  as 
oblique  in  its  action  as  that  charac- 
terized by  our  friend.  Jim  Bludso 
never  flunked  and  never  lied.  No 
traits  of  character  in  themselves  could 
be  better  than  these.  The  intention 
of  the  author  is  not  to  make  this 
simple  affirmation.  The  poetic  theorjr 
is,  that  within  this  violent  man  there 
is  an  endurance  and  a  love  of  truth 
better  and  more  heroic  than  the  quali- 
ties of  ordinary  men.  By  as  much 
as  he  falls  below  the  average  of  civil- 
ization on  one  side,  so  does  he  excel 
it  on  another.  This  great  bursting 
heart,  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  usual 
bonds  which  long  ages  of  experience 
have  woven  round  us  common  mor- 
tals, yearns  for  a  grand  opportunity 
when  it  may  rise  into  heroic  deeds. 
Scorning  prosaic  duty,  these  heroes 
cherish  mighty  passions.  The  fancy 
of  the  poet  sees  these  fierce  impulses 
working  out  in  courage  and  truth- 
fulness, greater  than  the  original 
force  of  the  man.  Those  who  saw 
the  conduct  of  the  city  roughs 
and  ruffians  as  Zouave  soldiers, 
will  know  just  how  much  this  fancy 
is  worth.  From  our  observation, 
a  Bayard,  a  Sidney,  or  even  a  pro- 
saic John  Howard,  is  a  better  fel- 
low on  the  forlorn  hope  than  any 
Bludso  whom  a  sentimental  fancy 
can  picture.  The  best  husbands,  the 
best  fathers,  the  most  honest  men, 
are  the  best  trust  and  reliance  in  a 
crucial  time.  Any  theory  to  the 
contrary  harms  the  American  youth, 
and  wrongs  the  civilization  that  is  to 
subdue  this  western  world. 

We  have    not  discussed  Mr.  Bret 


Harte  among  the  others,  and  the 
omission  was  not  without  purpose. 
Though  he  brought  this  kind  of 
writing  before  the  world  of  letters 
and  of  art,  he  has  not  kept  pace  with 
those  who  have  followed,  and  often 
imitated  his  happy  invention.  We 
could  not  apply  the  spirit  of  our  criti- 
cism to,  his  work.  We  are  not  writ- 
ing from  the  moralist's  stand-point; 
but  we  gladly  say  that  we  recall  no 
instance  where  he  has  wilfully  put 
virtue  for  vice,  or  deliberately  set 
forth  the  bad  as  if  it  were  good. 
Very  kindly  has  he  treated  his  Mig- 
gleses  and  his  Oakhursts  ;  yet  he  has 
not  completely  turned  the  tables,  and 
tried  to  make  us  all  into  the  same 
kind.  His  "  Heathen  Chinee  "  owed 
much  of  its  sudden  success  to  the 
genuine  appeal  it  made  to  the  inner 
sense  of  justice  in  the  popular  mind. 
This  had  been  smothered  and  over- 
looked by  the  people  in  treating  the 
whole  question.  Hence  the  satire  of 
"  Truthful  James  "  struck  home  even 
more  forcibly  than  his  humor.  Harte's 
own  title  to  this  piece  is  signifi- 
cant. Plain  language  and  truth 
are  dear  to  him,  we  believe.  We 
look  for  better  work  from  this  truly 
original  man  than  he  has  yet  done. 
The  same  men  who  first  overpraised 
have  turned  a  battery  of  chilling 
criticism  upon  him.  This  will  do 
no  harm  :  his  stiffer  wings  will  bear 
him  quite  as  strongly,  quite  as  high, 
if  they  do  not  carry  him  so  fast,  as  the 
California  pin-feathers  flew. 

Mr.  Whitman  works  in  a  different 
vein.  The  realism  of  the  Eastern 
States  fills  him  with  a  strange  scorn 
of  the  ideal,  and  he  gives  us  curious 
images.  Industrial  life  is  his  inspi- 
ration, poetic  figures  are  his  forms  of 
expression.  Chivalry  and  the  cotton- 
gin,  the  sphinx  and  the  steam-engine, 
are  all  tumbled  together.  The  pic- 
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ture  is  kaleidoscopic,  brilliant,  and 
broken.  It  is  worth  attention  not 
for  its  merit,  but  for  the  notion  that 
it  embodies,  and  which  affects  many 
people.  There  is  a  general  feeling, 
that  the  rush  of  industrial  life  in  this 
century  will  create  another  literature, 
with  a  form  of  its  own,  with  an  ex- 
pression different  from  any  the  world 
has  known.  In  some  mysterious 
way,  the  mind  is  to  jump  forward, 
and,  leaving  the  atmosphere  of  letters, 
find  itself  free  from  all  the  bondage 
of  tradition  in  an  industrial  world, 
where  science  is  to  be  the  inspiration 
and  mechanism  the  expression  of  life. 
If  this  were  possible,  common-sense 
would  say  that  the  mind  would  last 
in  such  a  state  just  as  long  as  a  fly 
would  exist  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
and  no  longer.  Our  machinists  never 
think  of  this,  never  see  that  their 
own  machines  or  inventions  are  de- 
veloped by  slow  and  gradual  ste"ps. 
That  the  machine  always  follows  the 
idea  working  steadily  through  many 
minds,  and  link  by  link,  knitting  up 
the  experience  and  fancy  of  many 
lives  into  one  strong  and  continuous 
chain.  The  theory  seems  to  be,  that 
the  machine,  once  created,  can  turn 
upon  the  idea  that  gave  it  birth,  and 
dominate  it.  Or  that  the  industrial 
life  growing  out  of  the  use  of  the 
machine  has  a  power  superior  to  the 
life  that  went  before.  Given  a  print- 
ing-press, what  need  have  we  of  the 
Muses. 

"Calliope's  call  forever  closed,  —  Clio,  Mel- 
pomene, Thalia,  closed,  and  dead ; 

Sealed  the  stately  rhymes  of  Una  and  Oriana, 
Ended  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail." 

Somewhere  in  the  clank  of  the 
printing-cylinder  there  is  to  be  a 
spirit  more  potent  than  any  devil. 
Somewhere  in  the  rattle  of  the  mow- 
ing-machine there  is  a  music  that 


the  world  shall  yet  hear,  sweeter  than 
any  note  of  Pan,  and  softer  than  the 
footfall  of  Ceres.  The  practical  mode 
of  reaching  this  paradise  is  to  drop 
literature  as  such.  Why  read  poetry, 
when  the  lives  of  McCormick  or  Ful- 
ton lie  open  to  the  ardent  boy? 
Why  keep  men  poring  over  the  clas- 
sics, ancient  or  modern,  when  the 
laboratory  is  at  hand,  steaming  forth 
fresh  wonders  greater  than  the  tri- 
umphs of  Vulcan  or  Jupiter  ? 

Here  is  the  answer:  as  the  body 
is  to  the  soul  of  the  individual  man, 
so  are  letters  to  the  inspiration,  to 
the  poetic  fancy,  to  the  acquired  ex- 
perience, in  short,  to  the  larger  soul 
of  the  race.  Crush  out  the  best  lit- 
erature, or  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  retained  and  renewed,  and  ere  long 
you  will  reduce  man  to  the  level  of 
animals,  whose  souls  just  suffice  to 
run  their  bodies.  Then  your  fine, 
new  creative  force  will  have  expended 
itself.  It  could  create  nothing  more. 
There  is  no  new  principle  in  indus- 
trial life ;  nothing  that,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  shall  absorb  all  other  life.  It 
is  a  result,  and  not  a  cause.  Because 
the  wants  of  men  are  quicker  ex- 
pressed and  better  supplied  than  they 
were  five  centuries  ago,  it  does  not 
follow  that  man  differs  from  the  being 

O 

I}avid,    Isaiah,     Dante,    and    Shak- 
speare,  embodied  in  immortal  story. 

There  is,  in  the  town  of  London, 
a  needle-gun  which  Milton  might 
have  seen  in  his  day.  He  might 
have  known  the  steam-engine,  when 
swaddled  in  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter's hands.  Suppose  he  had  de- 
voted his  whole  powers  to  the  literary 
investigation  of  these  inventions  and 
other  industrial  machinery  :  would 
the  world  have  gained  by  this  diver- 
sion of  genius  ?  Milton  is  the  con- 
necting link  which  shall  always  bind 
his  time  to  the  centuries.  The  nine- 
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teenth  century  will  yet  find  an  equal 
expression  of  its  peculiar  forces,  just 
as  the  seventeenth  embodied  itself 
in  this  powerful  man.  Man  is  great- 
er than  any  mass  of  men.  The  flow 
of  the  human  soul  into  the  reservoirs 
we  call  genius,  will  go  on  by  the 
same  methods  it  has  always  pursued 
since  savage  men  began  to  develop  the 
greater  being,  man.  Neither  steam 
nor  heat  nor  electricity  can  change 
this  sublime  method  by  which  God 
brings  the  finer  fruits  out  of  man, 
this  creature  of  many  functions. 
Bun  the  whole  round  of  knowledge 
and  science,  we  come  back  into  the 
one  definite  term,  genius.  This  spirit 
uses  all  forces,  but  her  dearest  home 
is  in  the  imagination.  Darwin,  in 
all  his  toilsome  studies  and  experi- 
ments, has  not  made  the  relations  of 
man  and  brute  any  clearer  than 
Hawthorne  sketched  them  in  the 
"  Marble  Faun." 

This  poetic  process,  fine  as  it  is, 
fascinating  as  it  is  to  all  thoughtful 
minds,  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
poets  of  the  industrial  and  utilitarian 
school.  As  the  moral  nature  of  the 
Bludsos  and  Carsons  is  cramped  by 
civilization,  so  "her  step  divine,  her 
curious  eyes  a-turning,  rolling "  of 
Walt  Whitman's  muse  are  fettered 
by  all  aesthetic  laws,  all  the  best  ex- 
pression of  past  life.  If  she  could 
only  clear  herself  of  the  flowing 
robes  and  sober  draperies  of  antiqui- 
ty, then  get  into  the  brisk,  convenient 
bloomer  costume  of  this  "'tarnally 
smart  age,"  what  antics  the  heavenly 
damsel  would  perform. 

We  are  sick  of  this  trifling  with 
sacred  things.  The  reader  may 
think  that  we  are  wasting  strength 
in  undue  criticism. 

To  return  to  our  first  proposition, 
the  influence  of  cultured  England 
is  on  4fce  wrong  side  in  this  matter. 


When  poets  of  the  order  of  Tennyson. 
Morris,  and  Eossetti  send  us  back 
our  Western  rangers  with  first-rate 
reputations  all  made  for  the  Ameri- 
can public,  it  behooves  us  -to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  of  their  judgment. 
These  new  singers,  they  please  to 
call  American  ;  while  our  great  lights, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  the  rest, 
they  adopt  as  English.  If  Mr.  Low- 
ell has  written  the  great  Anglo-Sax- 
on-Norman tongue  better  than  any 
living  person,  does  it  follow  of  neces- 
sity that  he  is  not  American  ? 
What  is  English,  but  the  German, 
Danish,  British,  the  Teutonic  spiced 
with  Celtic,  then  enriched  with  the 
noble  Norman ;  the  whole  vitalized 
by  the  grand  Hebrew  Semitic  idea 
of  unity !  What  is  American,  but 
the  same  mingled  in  larger  propor- 
tions, and  enriched  by  wide  additions 
from  new  and  varied  sources !  The 
last  man  must  hold  all  the  men 
who  have  gone  before,  if  he  would 
be  a  poet.  It  matters  not  what  his 
native  dialect  may  be,  the  poet  is  of 
no  time,  no  place. 

A  great  subject  should  be  treated 
reverently ;  and  it  is  with  hesitation 
we  suggest  that  there  is  an  American 
idea  waiting  for  expression  in  the 
loftier  and  more  stately  forms  of 
poetry.  Besides  the  well-known  and 
recognized  writers  in  metre,  we  have 
had  poets  in  this  busy  nation.  The 
toilsome  statecraft  of  Mr.  Seward 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  the  poem 
he  made  will  never  die.  Though 
only  two  words,  they  were  enough  : 
"the  irrepressible  conflict"  wrill  live 
after  all  who  read  these  pages  are 
lost.  Choate  made  a  satire  in  "the 
glittering  generalities,"  which  will 
outlast  his  shining  arts  before  juries. 
What  history  will  ever  omit  his  "  Keep- 
ing step  to  the  music  of  the  Union  ! " 
Webster  scattered  gems  of  poetry 
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over  all  his  work.  His  "  morning 
drum-beat "  will  endure  when  the 
English  empire  is  broken.  His  whole 
life,  in  fact,  was  a  poem.  Notwith- 
standing the  statements  of  fiery  mor- 
alists, this  generation  begins  to  see 
that  Webster's  real  work  was  to  ed- 
ucate a  people  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  this  gov- 
ernment, the  germ  ideas  of  his  time. 
He  did  it,  dying  broken-hearted. 
Without  his  life,  or  one  like  it, 
we  should  have  had  no  Union  after 
Sumter.  Greater  ideas  than  these, 
even,  have  been  embodied  in  this 
fruitful  time.  The  exile  at  Chisel- 
hurst  has  connected  his  name  with 
another  brief  poem.  He  used  the 
"irresistible  logic  of  events,"  whether 
he  invented  it  or  not.  Is  not  this 
terrible  force  in  modern  life  akin 
to  the  fate  that  drove  the  Greek 
drama  in  an  iron  round  of  destiny? 
Not  the  same,  but  similar,  working 
in  a  different  civilization,  in  different 
times,  among  different  peoples,  it  ex- 
presses an  idea  quite  as  deep,  quite 


as  fearful,  as  the  dreadful  sisters  of 
the  olden  time. 

In  Lincoln,  we  see  this  grand  dra- 
matic element  bringing  forth  power 
and  victory.  Sometimes  it  ground 
him  to  the  earth  in  agony,  but  he  in- 
fused it  with  a  faith  that  finally 
prevailed  over  it.  Lincoln  was  an 
American,  but  his  faith  was  more 
than  Saxon  :  it  was  Hebrew,  Semitic, 
in  its  strength  and  simplicity. 

Here  are  poems  already  acted,  and 
yet  to  be  written.  We  venture  these 
thoughts  diffidently,  for  the  subject 
is  serious.  It  is  altogether  beyond 
the  flippant  ideas  that  prevail  over  so 
much  of  the  literature  of  our  coun- 
try. When  the  favored  child  of  art 
comes  who  shall,  with  seeing  eye, 
read  these  lives  of  the  American  he- 
roes, he  will  give  us  the  true  poetry 
of  the  New  World.  Then  all  these 
bits  of  realism  will  melt  in  the  cruci- 
ble, like  crude  and  broken  glass  ;  the 
worker  will  be  genius ;  he  will  bring 
forth  only  crystals  of  truth,  and  these 
will  be  shining,  fair,  pure. 


ALL. 

BY   FRANCIS    A.    DURIVAGE. 

THERE  hangs  a  sabre,  and  there  a  rein, 
With  rusty  buckle  and  green  curb-chain ; 
A  pair  of  spurs  on  the  old  gray  wall, 
And  a  mouldy  saddle,  —  well,  that  is  all. 

Come  out  to  the  stable  ;  it  is  not  far. 
The  moss-grown  door  is  hanging  .ajar. 
Look  within  !     There's  an  empty  stall, 
Where  once  stood  a  charger,  —  and  that  is  all. 

The  good  black  steed  came  riderless  home, 
Flecked  with  blood-drops  as  well  as  foam. 
Do  you  see  that  mound,  where  the  dead  leaves  fall  ? 
The  good  black  horse  pined  to  death  —  that's  all. 

All  ?  O  God !  it  is  all  I  can  speak. 

Question  me  not,  —  I  am  old  and  weak. 

His  saddle  and  sabre  hang  on  the  wall, 

And  his  horse  pined  to  death  —  I  have  told  you  all. 


Ommtner* 


CRITICISM. 

THERE  seem  appointed  by  Nature  two  orders  of  beings,  counter- 
parts to  each  other,  —  the  producer  and  the  critic.  The  object  of  this 
screed  is  to  say  a  few  hard  things  of  the  critic ;  if  it  be  that  they 
are  true,  it  may  be  profitable,  to  him. 

We  do  not  doubt  that,  many  times,  the  critic  acts  in  good  faith,  and 
simply  endeavors  to  weigh,  in,  the  even  scales  of  literary  justice,  the 
subject  of  his  criticism ;  but  there  are  many  elements  which  can 
insidiously  add  themselves  to  this  honesty,  and  distort  it,  often  un- 
wittingly to  himself.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  bitters  of  this 
sort,  will  get  their  aliquid  amari  into  the  cup  which  the  critic  passes 
upon  the  public  for  pure  appreciation  and  judgment.  But  the  chief 
point  to  be«  noticed  is  the  want  of  real  juxtaposition,  real  relation, 
between  an  object  of  art  and  its  critic.  They  belong  to  different 
conditions  of  mind,  and  only  touch  at  the  wrong  points. 

When  Emerson,  in  those  delightful  lines,  said,  — 

"  Why  thou  art  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose ! 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew ; 
But  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose 
The  self-same  power  that  brought  me  there,  brought  you." 

The  Rhodora,  which  he  found  so  hard  to  account  for,  and  admired 
so  much,  was  there,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  like  all  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  art,  for  a  surprise  and  delight  to  the  beholder,  as  it  should  also 
be  to  the  critic.  But  the  one  is  the  soil  which  the  kindly  genius 
touches,  and  beauty  springs  from  its  touch,  the  creative,  flowering, 
productive  order  of  mind,  whether  in  verse,  music,  or  pictures ; 
while  the  soil  of  the  critic's  mind  is  comparatively  stingy  and  im- 
poverished, knowing  little  of  these  art-growths  of  the  children  of 
the  sky,  that  fall  along  the  paths  of  men  with  the  enchantment  and 
mystery  of  the  Rhodora  in  the  wood.  He,  by  a  fatal  inversion  of  a 
relation  which  should  be  humble,  sympathetic,  receptive,  finds  him- 
self, if  a  true  critic,  in  oppugnancy,  nay,  even  almost  hostility,  to 
this  gift  of  heaven ;  he  cannot,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  be  made  to 
understand  to  how  very  inferior  an  order  of  minds  he  belongs  as 
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compared  to  the  producing  ones.  From  the  beginning  of  time,  he 
has  had  his  trick  of  solemn  judgment,  founded  upon  apparent  supe- 
riority, when  in  truth  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  So  inevitable  is 
this,  that  in  the  great  days  of  criticism, —  the  days  of  Jeffrey,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Gifford, —  the  great  English  quarterlies  were  caught  in  con- 
demnation of  the  masterpieces  of  their  time,  from  Byron  to  Keats, 
always  holding  themselves  with  apparent  honesty,  as  Minos  or 
Rhadamanthus  dooming  some  trembling  culprit.  It  does  not  quite 
comfort  us  to  know  that  while  one  line  of  Keats  outlives  the  pon- 
derous judgments  of  whole  Edinburghs  and  Quarterlies,  the  game, 
the  trick,  must  still  be  forever  recurring  ;  nor  has  it  decreased  in  our 
time  and  our  country.  While  there  is  here  a  good-natured  muddle 
of  acceptance,  not  criticism,  which  we  believe  Mr.  Emerson  once 
called  "  the  mush  of  concession,"  there  is  something  provincial, 
painfully  so,  in  our  attitude  towards  received  masterpieces.  Not  an 
opera,  not  a  singer,  the  delight  of  nations,  can  visit  us  without  pass- 
ing under  the  caudine  forks  of  these  solemn  judges.  If  Raphael 
were  to  present  us  with  a  new  picture,  or  Mozart  with  a  new  Don 
Giovanni,  our  bench  of  judges  would,  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
de  novo,  with  heavy  prejudices  against  the  probability  of  merit,  con- 
sider the  claims  of  such  benefactors. 

No  one  can  mistake  us  in  saying  this.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sound  criticism,  or  a  kind,  wise,  and 
learned  critic.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  body  of  literature 
proves  that  it  is  not  there  without  cause,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
men.  Astringent,  and  even  harsh  criticism,  is  not  unfrequently  wel- 
comed by  many  as  a  reaction  from  that  national  amiability,  which, 
well  worn  with  frequent  use,  too  often  ends  in  weakness  and  mental 
debility.  An  air  of  victorious  sabring  has  something  of  the  joy 
of  battle  in  it ;  and  this  also  delights  us  without  much  concern  for 
the  poor  fellow  who  is  cut  out  of  his  saddle.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
subject  of  our  remarks  has  nothing  to  do  with  favor  or  disfavor, 
kindness  or  unkindness ;  or,  at  least,  this  should  be  so.  If  criticism 
were  more  often  done,  as  was  that  lately  by  Lowell  of  Shakspeare, 
by  the  competent  hand,  sympathetic,  tender,  yet  severe,  the  differ- 
ence would  be  easily  distinguished.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater 
difficulty  than  to  separate  the  alloy  of  dross  from  the  gold  which 
runs  through  the  immortal  lines  of  many  a  famous  poet ;  but  to 
present  the  gold  which  remains  as  truly  gold,  is  harder  than  to  con- 
demn the  whole  as  worthless.  See  the  lapidary,  that  disregarded 
critic  of  some  of  the  most  magical  beauties  in  the  casket  of  mother 
Nature  ;  see  how  he  places,  when  taken  from  its  matrix,  when  cloudy 
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with  the  sleep  of  ages,  when  rude  and  unfinished  as  a  country  poet 
the  diamond  or  the  ruby,  to  which  he  gives  a  polish  which  but  allows 
the  spectator  to  see  the  splendor  which  was  hidden  till  now.  How 
he  dresses  it,  with  its  foil  and  belt  of  sustaining  metal,  till  at  last 
the  Koh-i-noor  shines,  the  star  of  the  world !  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Shakspeare,  the  Koh-i-noor  of  our  world  of  mind,  even  he 
has  owed  not  a  little  to  the  sympathetic,  reverent  treatment  he  has 
had  from  the  critics  of  England  and  Germany.  They  explain  a 
little  the  movements  of  his  majestic  mind ;  they  justify  our  delight, 
and  make  us  pleased  with  ourselves  when  we  find  that  we  have 
something  in  common,  not  only  with  the  great  poet,  but  his  great 
critics  also. 

If  criticism,  perhaps,  could  be  fairly  divided  into  two  parts,  on  one 
side  the  imperfect,  misshapen,  and  incomplete  efforts  of  the  artist  or 
poet,  and  on  the  other  side  the  better  things,  the  true  flowers  that  have 
a  right  to  live,  it  might  be  well.  While  those  on  one  side  of  the  line 
might  be  handed  ove.r  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  beau  sabreur, 
let  the  cleverest  men  stand  ready,  with  sympathetic  affection,  to 
foster  and  cherish  those  on  the  other  side,  the  most  precious  growth 
of  earth,  and  asking  not  death,  but  life,  at  their  hands.  It  may  be 
that  the  number  of  such  works  would  not  be  large,  and  that  the 
sympathy  we  spoke  of  might,  in  bad  hands,  degenerate-  into  the 
amiable  weakness  which  is  not  criticism,  but  the  insult  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  but,  at  least,  the  world  would  not  lose  a  Keats  which  it  might 
have  saved,  nor  would  it  place  upon  the  dying  pillow  of  the  painter 
—  dying  so  often  from  the  fatigue  of  early  struggles  —  the  thousand 
dollars  which  would  have  been  as  oil  to  his  lamp  a  few  years  before. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  may  be,  that,  where  good-nature  is  often  con- 
founded with  a  justified  fostering  and  affection,  many  naturally  dis- 
trust words  of  encouragement.  They  see  some  fellow-countryman 
with  his  crowd  of  friends  surrounding  a  canvas,  which,  when  they 
have  surrendered  to  it  all  their  gas,  proves  to  be  a  balloon  over 
everybody's  head,  and  majestic  enough  to  be  mistaken  by  bad  eyes 
for  a  fixed  star ;  but  when  returned  to  earth  after  an  Icarean  brevity 
of  immortality,  or  shattered  by  the  true  aim  of  some  trained  sharp- 
shooter in  the  army  of  critics,  it  comes,  a  disgrace,  to  earth,  they 
think  they  learn  a  lesson.  They  vow  that  they  will  not  be  again 
taken  in ;  or,  worse  than  all,  they  suppose,  in  their  faithlessness, 
that  the  true  men  who  have  succeeded  are  but  the  lucky  ones,  and 
that  it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to  float  in  a  balloon  which  has 
not  been  hit,  but  is  not  the  more,  for  that,  one  of  the  fixed  lights 
of  heaven.  This  perfidy  to  the  best,  this  silent  trail  of  quiet  athe- 
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ism,  is  more  often  at  the  bottom  of  both  the  favorable  and  unfavora- 
ble criticism  which  so  displeases  us,  than  we  might  suppose. 

But  plainly,  as  our  belief  in  God  and  man  deepens,  as  the  country's 
growth  becomes  more  masculine,  when  we  learn  finally  to  trust 
ourselves  and  our  convictions,  then  this  element  of  provincialism 
will  disappear.  It  is  already  disappearing  fast.  Those  who  can 
remember  the  sensitiveness  of  the  American  of  forty  years  ago  to 
criticism,  like  that  of  the  new-born  babe,  must  notice  the  manhood 
we  have  acquired.  Not  only  in  criticism  of  ourselves,  but  in  every 
direction,  our  skin  is  toughening.  Criticism  no  longer  will  mean  for 
one  coddling,  for  another  malicious  personality.  The  balance  of 
sensibility  and  pride  will  give  us  the  criticism  we  long  for,  and  which 
we  are  gaining  so  fast. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  LIDDON'S  BAMP- 
TON LECTURES.1 

FEW  books  on  controversies  in  the- 
ology are  so  interesting  as  this  badly 
named  volume.  Besides  being  a 
learned  and  skilful  discussion  of  the 
subject,  it  is  pervaded  by  an  unflag- 
ging humor,  which  enlivens  the  vig- 
orous dissection  of  Dr.  Liddon's  pon- 
derous volume. 

We  hear  much  now-a-days  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  a  satis- 
faction in  reading  Liddon's  Lectures 
to  have  no  doubt  what  he  means  by 
this  term,  "  Divinity,"  which  so  many 
among  us  are  using  in  such  a  loose 
and  ill-defined  manner.  He  says  he 
does  not  use  the  term  as  some  do, 
who  "assert  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
merely  man,"  "  although  of  such  re- 
markable moral  eminence,  that  he 
may,  in  the  enthusiastic  language  of 
ethical  admiration,  be  said  to  be  di- 
vine," or  as  others,  who  in  a  vague 
and  fractional  way,  so  to  say,  speak 
of  Christ  as  sharing  in  at  least  a  part 
of  the  supreme  Godhead. 

Dr.  Liddon  means  by  "  divinity  " 
definitely  "  Deity,"  and.  asserts  in  no 

1  An  Examination  of  Canon  Liddon's  Bampton 
Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1872. 


equivocal  manner  that  Christ  is  truly 
God.  In  the  preface  to  his  second 
edition  he  says,  "  Of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  book,  there  is  one 
.  which  has  invited  a  larger  share  of 
attention."  "It  is  that  central  argu- 
ment for  our  Saviour's  Deity,  which 
is  based  on  his  persistent  self-asser- 
tion." 

"A  man  must  either  base  such 
self-assertion  on  its  one  sufficient  jus- 
tification, by  accepting  the  church's 
faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ."  "  There 
are  those  who,  by  God's  mercy,  have 
no  doubt  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's 
Godhead."  • 

"  The  great  question  of  our  day  is, 
whether  Christ  our  Lord  is  only  the 
author  and  founder  of  a  religion,  of 
which  another  being,  altogether  sep- 
arate from  him,  namely,  God,  is  the 
object ;  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, true  God  and  true  man,  is,  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
object  of  Christian  faith  and  love." 

An  answer  to  this  important  ques- 
tion may  be  sought  for  either  in  the 
sacred  records  alone,  as  they  stand,  or 
from  the  researches  of  a  broader  and 
more  radical  criticism,  using  not  only 
the  historical  records,  but  all  other 
forms  of  knowledge  that  may  be 
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thought  to  throw  a  light  upon  the 
difficult  problem  j  viz.,  What  is  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  facts  ? 

"  The  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England"  who  writes  this  reply  to 
Dr.  Liddon  considers  his  subject  ex- 
clusively from  the  first  point  of  view ; 
and  while  he  does  not  deny  "  the  doc- 
trine of*  our  Lord's  Deity  regarded  as 
a  revelation  through  the  church  " 
(not  entering  at  all  into  this  matter, 
and  not  expressing  his  belief  concern- 
ing it),  he  does,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Liddon,  most  emphatically  maintain, 
in  an  able  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion, that  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whether  true  in  point 
of  fact  or  not,  is  not,  at  all  events,  the 
probable,  rational,  or  fairly  provable 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture. 

According  to  the  habit  of  mind 
with  which  persons  have  been  used 
to  looking  at  the  Scripture  record,  will 
they  see,  each  in  his  own  way,  the 
varied  answers  to  inquiry ;  and  not  a 
few  are  lost  in  such  a  depth  of  igno- 
rance as  to  the  true  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures,  that  they  can 
readily,  and  in  all  sincerity,  see  in 
them  any  thing  that  they  have  been 
led  to  believe  should  be  and  must  be 
there.  We  believe  that  it  has  been 
well  for  the  Christian  life  of  the 
world  that  the  evangelists  and  apos- 
tles did  not  write  definite  dogmatic 
theology.  Still,  they  regarded  the 
spirit  more  than  the  letter ;  and  in 
endeavoring  by  all  means  to  per- 
suade some  of  their  fellow-men,  they 
made  use  of  language  and  ideas  that 
were  current  then,  and  consequently 
the  only  open  avenues  to  conviction. 
Such  language  if  unexplained  by  the 
light  of  contemporary  history,  and 
regarded  without  reference  to  the 
thought  of  the  first  century  and  of 
earlier  times,  merely  mislead  and  de- 
ceive. 


To  the  imagination  of  most  per- 
sons, we  apprehend  that  the  New 
Testament  stands  apart  as  a  separate 
and  complete  world  of  thought  and 
teaching,  unconnected  with  and  unin- 
fluenced by  the  history  and  the  phi- 
losophy that  surrounded  and  preceded 
it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  value 
can  be  attached  to  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  theology  of  the  New 
Testament  by  those  who  thus  cut  it 
off  from  the  life  of  the  world.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  diversity  of  doctrines 
drawn  from  it,  "  Scripture,  like  other 
books,  has  one  meaning,  which  is  to  be 
gathered  from  itself,  without  reference 
to  the  adaptations  of  fathers  or  di- 
vines ;  and  without  regard  to  a  priori 
notions  about  its  nature  and  origin. 
It  is  to  be  interpreted  like  other  books, 
with  attention  to  the  character  of  its 
authors,  and  the  prevailing  state  of 
civilization  and  knowledge,  with  al- 
lowance for  peculiarities  of  style  and 
language,  and  modes  of  thought  and 
figures  of  speech.1 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect 
that  the  language  in  which  the  gos- 
pel was  first  uttered  had  a  perfectly 
fixed  and  settled  meaning.  We  as- 
cribe to  the  fluctuating  elements  the 
definite  form  which  they  could  only 
have  received  from  use  and  tradition. 
Listening  multitudes  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  the  first  teachers,  without  stop- 
ping to  distinguish  the  application  of 
terms  from  their  original  sense,  or 
figures  from  realities.'7 : 

The  volume  before  us  is  through- 
out such  a  close  and  minute  commen- 
tary upon  the  work  of  Dr.  Liddon, 
that  it  would  be  tedious  and  of  little 
use  to  attempt  to  analyze  its  con- 
tents. It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to 
declare  decidedly  whether  the  author 

i  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.    Jowett. 

«  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Galatians,  Romans.  Jowett. 
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really  believes  in  the  Deity  of  Christ 
or  not ;  he  only  considers  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  doctrine  is  clearly 
taught,  or  necessarily  or  probably 
implied,  in  the  Scripture.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  work  on  "  Ecce  Homo," 
like  many  others,  confuses  Christ's 
declarations  of  his  Messiahship  with 
that  of  his  Deity ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
sceptical  disposition  of  the  times,  no 
friend  of  Christian  truth  should  claim 
more  for  the  record  than  can  fairly  be 
proved  from  it. 

"  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  every- 
where the  most  characteristic  feature 
throughout  the  New  Testament ;  and  has 
never  been  questioned  as  the  great  fact 
of  primitive  Christian  history,  except,  in- 
deed, by  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  his  alleged  Deity?  Has 
not  this  been  denied  and  controverted  al- 
most from  the  first  ?  and  does  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  admit  that  it  cannot 
be  said  to  make  its  appearance,  except 
perhaps  in  obscure  implications,  through- 
out the  synoptical  Gospels  ?  Jesus,  then, 
aS  the  Christ,  is  undoubtedly  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  terms  which  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  men.  It  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  God  ;  and  as  such  the  evange- 
lists never  represent  him.  It  follows,  sim- 
ply, that  he  is  the  Christ ;  and  we  know 
how  he  himself  said,  and  how  every  state- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  on  the  sub- 
ject declares,  that  whatever  he  was,  and 
whatever  he  had,  he  was  and  he  pos- 
sessed by  the  giving  of  the  Father  who 
"  sent  him."  1  • 

To  all  persons  who  sincerely  desire 
to  gain  the  true  meaning  of  the  gos- 
pel words,  we  would  heartily  commend 
this  volume  by  "  a  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England."  It  would  seem 
as  if  every  text  that  had  ever  been 
imagined  to  suggest  the  Deity  of 
Christ  was  here  examined  with  care 
and  learning  and  fairness.  His  quo- 
tations from  Dr.  Liddon's  argument 

1  The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology.  G.  Vance 
Smith. 


are  copious,  and  both  sides  are  there- 
fore well  represented  even  in  this  book 
alone.  It  is  seriously  and  reverently 
written  ;  and  even  those  who  may  dis- 
agree with  its  conclusions  may  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  other  side,  which 
may  be  useful  to  them  as  they  meet 
the  many  doubters,  who,  if  they  are 
not  to  be  repelled  by  ignorant  con- 
demnation and  scorn,  must  be  met 
with  intelligent  sympathy.  We  have 
space  to  give  but  very  few  illustra- 
tions of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

We  presume  most  persons  are  weary 
of  the  claim  of  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  clearly  stating  the  dogma 
of  the  Deity  of  Christ  on  the  ground 
of  its  mysteriousness,  as  this  does  not 
touch  the  question,  either  of  its  truth, 
or  whether  the  sacred  writers  actually 
held  it  or  not.  As  our  author  well 
says,  "  If  Jesus  be  indeed  God,  the 
mystery  of  his  being  oppresses  and 
baffles  the  understanding,  but  is  no  bar 
to  definite  and  distinct  statements  of 
the  fact  of  his  Godhead."  "These 
three  distinct  subsistences,"  says  Dr. 
Liddon,  "which  we  name  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  are  strictly  compatible 
with  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity. 
And  when  we  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  we  mean  that  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  the  second  of  these  per- 
sons or  subsistences,  one  in  essence 
with  the  first  and  with  the  third, 
vouchsafed  to  become  incarnate,  i.e., 
he  robed  his  higher,  pre-existent  na- 
ture according  to  which  he  is  Very  and 
Eternal  God,  with  a  human  body  and 
a  human  soul."  If  this  be  a  mystery 
rather  than  a  confused  contradiction,  it 
is  a  mystery  which  should  have  the 
definite  and  unequivocal  warrant  of 
plainly  infallible  Scripture.  For  as 
"  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  suggests,  "  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confess  each  person  to  be, 
by  himself  (singillatim)  God  and 
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Lord;  clearly  not  reason,  but  inspira- 
tion and  infallibility  alone,  can  pro- 
hibit us  from  believing  arid  saying 
there  are  three  Gods." 

Our  author  follows  Dr.  Liddon  per- 
tinaciously through  his  gropings  after 
indications  of  Christ's  Deity  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  devotes  some 
pages  to  Dr.  Liddon's  views  of  .the 
Logos ;  and  his  comments  are  worth 
examination.  It  must  be  manifest 
to  any  one,  that  St.  John  did  not  use 
this  term  without  some  reference  to 
the  current  ideas  and  phraseology  of 
his  time. 

We  cannot  here  follow  the  minute 
criticism  of  Dr.  Liddon's  assertions 
and  assumptions,  and  can  merely  give 
a  few  more  quotations,  with  which  we 
must  close,  recommending  the  volume 
to  all  candid  inquirers,  and  suggesting 
the  study  of  G.  Vance  Smith's  recent 
work  on  the  "  Bible  and  Popular  The- 
ology ; "  in  which  the  questions  treated 
in  this  volume  are  discussed  with 
clearness,  brevity,  and  ability,  and 
with  the  application  to  the  problem 
of  important  considerations,  which 
the  method  followed  in  the  "  Exami- 
nation "  precluded. 

Dr.  Liddon  admits,  "  It  is  indeed 
probable,  that,  of  our  Lord's  contem- 
poraries, many  applied  to  him  the 
title  Son  of  God  only  as  an  official 
designation  of  the  Messiah ;  while 
others  used  it  to  acknowledge  that 
surpassing  and  perfect  character  which 
proclaimed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 
the  one  Son,  who  had  appeared  on 
earth,  worthily  showing  forth  the 
moral  perfections  of  our  heavenly 
Father."  The  precise  reason  assigned 
by  St.  Luke  for  the  title  is  the  mirac- 
ulous and  exceptional  way  in  which 
the  Almighty  caused  his  conception. 
Yet  Dr.  Liddon  had  strenuously  ar- 
gued the  Son  identical  with  the  Lo- 
gos:— 


"  The  worship  of  Christ  as  God  is 
nowhere  enjoined  in  Scripture  ;  while 
the  worship  of  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  enjoined, 
and  shown  to  have  been  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  apostles."  x 

"  There  are  in  the  New  Testament 
certain  words  of  not  uufrequent  oc- 
currence, which  express  with  precision 
and  definiteness  the  worship  and  ser- 
vice due  to  the  Supreme  Being.  These 
words  are  never  found  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Christ."  2 

"  I  have  shown  by  copious  refer- 
ences to  Scripture,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that 
Christ's  claims  did  not  rise  to  the  height 
Mr.  Liddon  imagines.  They  were 
distinctly  and  studiously  (unless  we 
isolate  and  inflate  at  pleasure  a  few 
little  patches  of  vague  and  meta- 
phorical diction)  below  the  appropria- 
tion of  Deity,  or  the  assertion  of 
equality  with  the  Father;"  "but,  if 
the  rules  of  human  veracity  and 
sincerity  could  be  applied,  Christ 
would  be  convicted  of  untruthfulness, 
and  a  cruelly  misleading  phraseology, 
when,  knowing  himself  to  be  God, 
and  knowing  also  that  faith  in  his 
Godhead  was  to  be  a  vital  necessity, 
he,  without  elucidating  and  guarding 
explanations,  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"'Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
None  is  good  except  one,  that  is,  God/ 
(Matt.  x.  18  ;  Luke  xviii.  19.) 

" ( The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me/ 
&c.  (Luke  iv.  18, 19  ;  comp.  Matt.  xii. 
18.) 

" '  Of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth 
no  one,  neither  the  angels  in  heaven, 
nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  (Mark 
xiii.  32 ;  comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  and 
Acts  i.  7.) 

'  "  To  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on 

i  Examination,  p.  312.     « Ibid,  p.  317. 
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my  left  is  nofc  mine  to  give,  except  to 
those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared 
by  my  Father.'  (Matt.  xx.  23 ;  Mark 
x.  40.) 

"  <  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.'  (Matt, 
xxvi.  39-42  j  Mark  xiv.  34-36 ;  Luke 
xxii.  42.) 

"  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  (Matt,  xxvii.46;  Mark 
xv.  34.) 

"( Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit.'  (Luke  xxiii.  46.) 

"  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  ex- 
cept what  he  seeth  the  Father  do. 
I  can  of  my  own  fcelf  do  nothing,'  &c. 
(John  v.  19-30.)  'I  do  nothing 
of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath 
taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.' 
(John  viii.  28.)  '  The  only  God: 
1  That  they  may  know  Thee  (Father), 
the  Only  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  Thou  hast  sent.'  (John  v.  44, 
xviii.  3.) 

1  My  Father  is  greater  than  I.' 
(John  xiv.  28.) 

'  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your 
God.'  (John  xx.  17.) 

"Tried  by  the  rules  of  human 
morality,  these  sayings  are  conspicu- 
ously untruthful,  unsincere,  and  de- 
ceptive, if  Jesus  knew  himself  to  be 
the  Father's  equal,  essentially  and 
truly  God,  and  if,  further,  he  de- 
signed his  own  utterances  should  be 
ingredients  in  the  revelation  of  his 
nature.  But,  if  he  knew  himself  not 
to  be  God,  these  sayings  are,  in  their 
natural  sense,  and  with  their  inevita- 
ble suggestions,  simple  intelligible, 
and  honest."  "  Looking  solely  to 
'  the  language  which  Christ  actually 
used  about  himself,'  and  taking  it  as 
their  sufficient  guide,  Protestants  have, 


in  reason  and  candor,  no  choice  left 
but  to  deny  that  he  is  God." 


MISS  SAUNDERS'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

SMUGGLERS'  life  has  always  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  romance;  and  man}' 
legends  are  current  in  the  villages  of 
the  Kentish  coast,  of  the  daring  deeds 
by  which  the  hardy  "free-traders" 
defied  the  old  revenue-laws  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  in  such  a  dress,  and  with 
such  materials,  that  Miss  Katherine 
Saunders  has  given  us,  in  one  of  her 
little  books,1  a  powerful  picture  of 
varied  human  passions. 

The  narrator  of  the  story,  Gideon,  or 
"  Wolf"  Weir,  yielding  at  last  to  the 
promptings  of  jealousy,  againsi  which 
he  has  long  struggled,  betrays  his 
brother,  and  successful  rival  in  lore, 
to  the  revenue  officer,  whom  lie  has 
wounded  in  a  recent  fray.  This  act 
brings  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the 
community,  which  is  increased  soon 
after  by  the  discovery  that  the  bars 
to  the  prisoner's  window  have  been 
wrenched  apart,  and  that  a  mutilated 
body  lies  on  the  rocks  below.  Shunned 
as  a  leper,  the  heart-broken  penitent 
wanders  on  the  beach,  in  rags  and 
hunger,  his  fish  is  unsold,  his  wretched 
hut  is  burned  at  night,  until,  receiving 
sympathy  from  a  travelling  preacher, 
he  accompanies  him  on  his  mission  to 
Africa. 

Ten  years  pass,  and  the  outcast  re- 
turns as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to 
find  his  aged  father  sheltered  and 
cared  for  by  the  maiden  he  had  loved 
in  youth.  He  is  forgiven,  and  re-in- 
stated as  son  and  lover ;  but,  on  the  eve 
of  his  marriage,  this  cup  of  happiness 
is  dashed  from  his  lips  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  long-mourned  brother,  who, 
it  seems,  escaped  from  prison  in  dis- 

1  Gideon's  Rock.  By  Katherine  Saunders. 
J .  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. :  Philadelphia.  Ib71. 
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guise.  Sadly  he  resigns  his  bride  to 
the  better-loved  brother,  and  conse- 
crates the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his 
ministry. 

The  alternate,  quickly-succeeding 
moods  of  riyal  hatred  and  brotherly 
love,  the  momentary  triumph  of  the 
baser  passion,  and  the  terrible  remorse 
which  the  outcast  feels  at  the  ex- 
communication which  follows,  are 
painted  with  the  vigor  of  a  charcoal 
sketch,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  and 
tenderness  which  will  draw  tears  from 
many  readers.  Another  book 1  of  the 
same  author  has  merit,  and  is  more 
ambitious  in  length  and  complexity  of 
detail.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  it  with 
equal  satisfaction.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  man's  life-long  devotion  to  the  aged 
parents  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  acci- 
dentally killed.  The  scene  is  laid,  as 
in  "  Gideon's  B-ock,"  in  Kent, though  in 
an  inland  village ;  and  the  quiet  bits  of 
rural  scenery,  and  graphic  delineations 
of  rustic  manners  and  local  peculi- 
arities, lead  us  to  suspect  that  Miss 
Saunders  writes  of  her  home  and  its 
neighborhood.  It  is  in  the  faithfulness 
of  these  descriptions,  and  the  quaint 
humor  of  some  of  her  minor  characters, 
that  the  merit  of  the  book  consists. 

These  stories  give  their  author  a 
high  pla$e  among  the  minor  novelists 
of  the  day.  In  her  quiet  pictures  of 
Kentish  life  she  will  throw  around  her 
home  a  little  of  that  interest  with 
which  her  great  sister  of  the  North 
has  enveloped  Yorkshire. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MADONNAS.1 

THE  gallery  at  Dresden  contains 
among  its  many  treasures  a  Madonna 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  com- 
monly known  as  "  The  Madonna  of 
the  Burgomaster  Meyer,"  which,  next 
to  the  Sistine  Madonna  by  Raffaelle, 
has  been  considered  the  gem  of  the  col- 
lection. Indeed,  it  has  borne  the  same 
rank  among  German  paintings,  that 
the  Sistine  has  borne  among  Italian ; 
it  being  almost  universally  looked 
upon  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  the 
German  art  of  past  centuries.  Among 
Holbein's  works,  it  was  conceded  to  be 
the  chef-d'oeuvre.  Its  authenticity 
was  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 
And  now,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
there  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  a 
picture  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  picture  at  Dresden,  but  of  whose 
existence  nothing  whatever  was  previ- 
ously known,andfor  which  its  partisans 
claim  that  it  is  the  original  picture, 
while,  according  to  them,  the  painting 
in  the  Dresden  gallery  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  copy,and  a  very 
poor  one  at  that.  Here,  then,  if  the 
new  claim  can  be  substantiated,  is  a 
work  of  art  upon  which  the  enthu- 
siasm of  centuries  has  been  thrown 
away  blindly,  which  has  misled  all 
the  world,  and  which,  instead  of  being 
the  great  artist's  best  production, 
proves  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of 
him. 

1  This  paper  is  based  principally  upon  Prof. 
G.  Th.  Fechner's  treatise :  Ueber  die  Aechtheits- 
frage  der  Holbeinschen  Madonna.  (Leipzig, 
1871.)  It  was  read  before  the  Boston  Art  Club 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  6, 1872. 


The  picture  in  the  Dresden  gallery 
was  bought  in  Venice,  in  the  year  1743, 
by  Count  Algarotti,  for  Augustus  III., 
King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony. 
It  was  purchased  from  Zuane  Delfino, 
at  the  price  of  28,024  Venetian  livres 
(including  all  charges)  :  equal  to  about 
$  2,250,  gold,  of  our  present  money, 
and  had  come  to  Venice,  according  to 
information  imparted  to  Algarotti  by 
an  old  servant  of  the  Delfini  (or  of  the 
banker  Avogadro,  its  former  owner), 
about  1690,  from  Amsterdam,  where 
it  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  a 
banker,  who  had  failed  in  business. 
That  it  was  an  original  Holbein  was 
considered  to  be  beyond  all  question. 
Wright,  an  Englishman  who  saw  it  in 
Venice  in  1723,  speaks  of  it  and  ad- 
mires it  as  such ;  it  was  offered  as  such 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  E-egent  of 
Prance ;  Walpole  never  doubted  it, 
when  he  saw  it  in  1741 ;  a,nd  when 
Algarotti  exhibited  it  before  taking  it 
away,  mot  a  single  voice  was  raised 
against  it  among  the  throng  of  ar- 
tists and  others  who  came  to  admire 
it. 

The  picture  is  evidently  a  votive 
offering,  executed  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  to  the  Virgin,  by  order  of 
one  Jacob  Meyer  "  zum  Hasen,"  x  who 
was  burgomaster  of  Basle  from  1516 
to  1521.  It  represents  a  group  of 
three  adults  and  thrfee  children,  kneel- 
ing and  standing  before  the  Madon- 

i  "  Of  the  hare,"  so  called,  probably,  from  his 
house,  to  distinguish  him  from  Jacob  Meyer  "  zum 
Hirtzen  "  (of  the  stag),  also  a  burgomaster  of 
Basle. 
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na.1  The  figure  of  the  man  on  the 
left  of  the  observer  is  the  burgomaster 
himself;  the  two  female  figures  oppo- 
site to  him  are  either  his  mother  and  his 
wife,  or  else  a  deceased  first  wife  and 
his  then  living  second  wife ;  while  the 
other  figures  represent  his  children. 
The  custom  of  representing  the  dead 
and  the  living  together,  in  the  manner 
indicated,  although  strange  to  us,  was 
at  that  time  not  uncommon.  That  it  is 
the  family  of  Jacob  Meyer  whom  we 
see  here,  and  not  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  as  was  supposed  while 
the  picture  was  in  Venice,  is  evident 
from  the  original  studies,  and  from 
the  family  portraits  of  the  Meyers, 
still  preserved  in  Basle.2 

But  whatever  differences  there  may 
have  existed  about  the  interpretation 
of  the  picture,  —  and  there  were  great 
ones, —  all  were  agreed  as  to  its  beauty 
and  value ;  and  every  thing  went  on 
smoothly  for  the  Dresden  Madonna, 
until  there  loomed  up  the  dangerous 
rival,  now  known  as  the  "  Darmstadt 
Madonna,"  from  the  place  where  it  is 
owned  at  present. 

All  that  is  positively  known  of  this 
second  picture  is,  that  it  was  brought 
to  Berlin  about  the  year  1822,  by  a 
Parisian  art-dealer,  named  Delahante, 
and  that  it  was  bought  either  directly 
from  him,  or  through  his  brother-in- 
law  Spontini,  by  Prince  William  of 
Prussia,  as  a  birthday  present  for  his 

i  The  picture  In  Dresden  has  been  engraved 
several  times.  The  best  known  and  most  merito- 
rious engraving  is  that  by  Moritz  Steinla.  It  has 
also  been  lithographed  by  F.  Hanfst angle  and 
by  C.  Koch.  A  small  but  excellent  etching  is  to 
be  found  in  Julius  Hiibner's  Bilder-Brevier  der 
Dresdener  Gallerie.  Outlines  are  given  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  102,  fourth 
edition,  and  in  Monuments  of  Art,  pi.  84,  fig. 
2.  Woodcuts  can  be  seen  in  Faber's  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon fur  bild.  Kunst,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  in 
Coding's  Geschichte  der  Malerei,  vol.  i.  p.  304, 
in  Dr.  W.  Liibcke's  History  of  Art,  vol.  ii,  p. 
349,  of  the  second  English  edition,  and  in  nume- 
rous other  works  on  art. 

2  These  studies  and  portraits  are  to  be  found 
among  Braun's  carbon-photographs,  Nos.  45  to  49 
of  the  Basle  collection. 


wife ;  the  price  paid  for  it  being  either 
twenty-five  hundred  or  twenty-eight 
hundred  thalers  (about  eighteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars    gold). 
Of    its    previous    history    absolutely 
nothing  could  be  learned.     The  frame 
(which,  however,  is  not  as  old  as  the 
picture  itself)  is  ornamented  with  two 
coats-of-arms,  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  anon ;  and  a  piece  of  paper,  pasted 
upon  the  back  of  the  picture,  bears 
the  following  English  inscription,  said 
to  be  written  in  characters  peculiar  to 
the  commencement    of  our  century: 
"  No  82  Holy  Family  Portraits  DD." 
These   two  circumstances   were    the 
only  ones  which  could  be  looked  to  for 
some  clew  to  the  history  of  the  picture, 
for  Delahante  appears  to  have  been 
a     sealed    book;  and     when      Prof. 
Fechner  of  Leipzig,    the    author   of 
several  treatises  on  the  Madonna  ques- 
tion, caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in 
Paris,  he  was  informed  that  Delahante 
was  just  then  upon  his  death-bed.  Cer- 
tainly his  books  ought  to  have  given 
some  details  of  his  connection  witli  the 
picture;  but,  whatever  these  details 
were,  they  have  been  withheld  till  this 
day.     From  the  possession  of  the  wife 
of  Prince  William,  it  passed  into  that 
of  her  daughter,  now  the  Princess  Carl 
"von  Hessen  und  zum  R-hein,"  who 
took  it  to  Darmstadt  with  her  in  1852. 
It  has  its  place  in  one  of  the  private 
rooms  of  the  princess,  but  is  shown 
to  visitors  daily  between  twelve  and 
three  o'clock. 

At  first  sight  the  two  pictures 
would  appear  to  be  identical,  at  least 
if  judged  by  engravings  or  photo- 
graphs. But  closer  comparison  will 
reveal  the  fact,  that  there  is  quite 
a  number  of  important  differences. 
First  of  all,  the  Darmstadt  example  1 

1  This  picture  has  been  photographed  from  a 
drawing  made  by  Prof.  Felsing  of  Darmstadt. 
An  outline  is  given  in  A.  von  Zahn's  Das  Darm- 
stadter  Exempler  der  Holbeinschen  Madonna. 
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is  absolutely  smaller,  as  it  measures 
only  1.01  metres  in  breadth,  by  1.44 
metres  in  height ;  while  the  one  in 
Dresden  has  1.03  metres  in  breadth, 
and  1.59  metres  in  height.  Turning 
to  the  composition,  we  find  that  the 
architectural  part  of  the  background 
shows  marked  differences.  In  the 
Darmstadt  example,  all  the  forms  are 
heavier  and  perhaps  grander;  the  niche 
in  which  the  Madonna  is  placed  is  so 
low  that  her  crown  almost  touches  the 
upper  margin,  while  the  corbels,  in 
which  the  architrave  ends,  are  close 
by  the  heads  of  the  kneeling  figures. 
In  the  Dresden  example,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  architrave  is  lifted  up  con- 
siderably higher,  the  corbels  rest  upon 
pilasters,  and  are  treated  like  capitals ; 
the  niche  is  over-raised,  and  the  head 
of  the  Madonna  stands  in  the  middle 
of  it,  thus  leaving  considerable  space 
above.  The  figures  are,  on  the  whole, 
shorter,  and  the  composition  is  more 
crowded,  in  Darmstadt  than  in  Dres- 
den. Between  the  heads  of  the  two 
Madonnas,  there  is  also  a  remarkable 
difference.  The  Dresden  Madonna  is 
sweeter  and  more  elegant,  and  has  a 
slight  double-chin.  For  the  Darm- 
stadt Madonna,  there  is  claimed  more 
grandeur ;  the  forms  of  the  face  are 
larger,  especially  in  the  upper  part, 
the  lower  part  has  something  mas- 
culine, and  the  double-chin  is  wanting. 
The  child  in  the  arms  of  the  Madonna, 
although  still  somewhat  peevish-look- 
ing, is  by  far  less  so  in  the  Darmstadt 
example  than  the  celebrated  "sick 
child  "  of  Dresden.  While  the  latter 
has  the  corners  of  the  mouth  slightly 
turned  down,  the  reverse  is  ifce  case  in 
the  other  child.  A  remarkable  differ- 

Woodcuts  can  be  found  in  Dr.  A.  Woltmann's 
Holbein  und  seine  Zeit,  vol.  i,  p.  317,  and  in 
Wornum's  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Hans  Holbein.  There  are  also  extant  a  few  copies 
of  a  photograph  taken  from  the  painting  itself; 
but  these  are  said  to  be  very  unsatisfactory. 


ence  exists  likewise  in  the  way  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  two  women  are  drawn. 
In  the  Darmstadt  copy,  namely,  the 
one  farthest  back  shows  an  enormous 
development  of  the  back  of  the  head. 
In  the  Dresden  example,  this  is  want- 
ing ;  and  the  head,  though  still  large, 
shows  more  normal  proportions.  In 
the  group  on  the  left,  we  notice  that 
the  father  and  the  son  are  somewhat 
more  separated  in  Dresden  than  in 
Darmstadt ;  the  hands  of  the  father 
being  elevated  above  the  shoulder  of 
the  son  in  the  one,  while  they  are 
partly  hidden  behind  his  back  in  the 
other  picture. 

These  are  the  differences  which  we 
can  trace  out  for  ourselves  by  the  aid 
of  engravings  and  photographs.  But 
there  are  others,  which  are  beyond 
our  reach.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
conceded,  that  the  faces  of  the  kneeling 
figures  in  the  Darmstadt  picture 
show  more  spirit;  it  is  universally 
conceded,  that  the  accessories  in  the 
same  picture  are  more  carefully 
painted.  In  regard  to  the  color,  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  more  harmony 
in  Darmstadt,  some  harshness  in 
Dresden.  But  then  it  must  'be  con- 
sidered that  the  Dresden  picture  has 
suffered  a  restoration,  which  has  freed 
it  from  its  old  varnish,  while  the 
Darmstadt  example  is  still  untouched, 
so  that  much  of  its  vaunted  "  golden 
tone,"  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed 
to  the  varnish.  Still,  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  heads  in  the  Dresden 
picture  show  a  disagreeably  reddish 
color ;  that  there  are  observable 
greenish  half-tints  in  the  Madonna 
and  the  child  upon  her  arms,  which 
are  foreign  to  Holbein ;  and  that  all 
the  draperies  are  heavier  and  darker 
than  in.  the  Darmstadt  rival.  The 
strangest  difference  in  color  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  the  dress  of  the 
Madonna,  which  is  dark-green  in 
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Dresden,  while  it  is  light-blue,  but 
turned  into  a  greenish  hue  by  the 
old  varnish,  in  Darmstadt. 

Immediately  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  second  picture,  its  great 
importance,  and  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  question  of  its  relationship  to 
the  Dresden  picture,  was  recognized 
by  Aloys  Hirt,  professor  and  member 
of  the  Academy  in  Berlin,  who  first 
brought  it  into  general  notice  in  a 
work  published  by  him  in  the  year 
1830.  In  this  work  he  speaks  of  the 
pictures  under  consideration  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  two  paintings  are  so 
superior,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  the  preference  to  either,  and 
consequently  to  take  the  one  for  a 
copy  from  the  other.  A  repetition 
by  the  same  master  is  all  that  can  be 
thought  of.  But  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter,  even  for  the  most  expert,  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  copy. 
All  that  we  appeared  to  perceive  is 
this,  that  the  painting  in  Berlin  is 
treated  with  more  freedom,  and  in 
some  of  the  heads,  especially  in  the 
group  of  the  women,  with  more  power, 
than  the  one  in  Dresden." 

This  is  the  first  bugle-blast  in  the 
battle  of  the  Madonnas. 

The  next  attack,  made  in  1845,  by 
Franz  Kugler,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  "  Handbook  of  the  History  of 
Art,"  was  already  bolder.  Although 
Kugler  recognizes  in  the  head  of  the 
Madonna  "quite  a  peculiar  charm,  such 
as  we  can  hardly  find  in  any  other  Ger- 
man picture,"  he  still  maintains  that 
there  is  something  modern  in  it  which 
accords  ill  with  Holbein ;  and,  reason- 
ing further  from  some  technical  ine- 
qualities, he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  newly  discovered  painting  is 
the  original.  As  to  the  character  of 
the  Dresden  picture,  he  is  as  yet  unde- 
cided, and  merely  ventures  to  advance 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be  a  rep- 


etition, executed  by  Holbein  with  the 
assistance  of  others. 

The  rival  picture  was  now  begin- 
ning to  be  more  generally  known ;  and, 
as  Kugler's  attack  contained  the  in- 
sinuation that  the  Dresden  example 
might  not  be  an  original,  the  friends 
of  the  latter  were  aroused,  and  the 
battle  waxed  hourly  hotter  and  hotter. 

One  thing,  however,  all  finally  ap- 
peared to  agree  upon,  this,  namely,  that 
the  Darmstadt  picture  had  just  claims 
to  priority.  The  reasons  for  this  decis- 
ion were  based  partly  upon  technical 
considerations,  partly  upon  differences 
in  the  composition.  Among  the  tech- 
nical considerations,  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  we  cannot  judge  of 
here,  the  most  weighty  appeared  to 
be  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  penti- 
menti,  i.e,  changes  introduced  by  the 
artist  himself.  Thus  in  the  Darm- 
stadt picture,  the  right  hand  of  the 
lower  child  has  apparently  six  fingers, 
which  peculiarity  *  is  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  artist  changed 
the  position  of  one  of  the  fingers, 
and  forgot  to  paint  out  the  other. 
Another  pentimento,  which,  if  proven 
beyond  doubt,  would  be  almost  deci- 
sive, is  said  to  be  observable  in  the 
figure  of  the  kneeling;  girl.  In  the 
original  study  for  this  figure,  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Basle,2 
the  girl  is  represented  with  flowing 
hair;  while  in  the  painting  the  hair  is 
put  up  in  braids.  The  color  of  the 
hair  is  of  a  reddish  hue  in  the  study. 
Now,  it  is  said  that  in  the  Darmstadt 
painting,  there  can  be  seen  an  indica- 
tion of  reddish  color  underlying  all 
those  parts,  which,  if  the  figure  were 
painted  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  would 
be  covered  by  the  hair.  Consequently, 
the  artist  had'first  painted  the  figure 

1  In  the  drawing  by  Prof.  Felsing,  this  pecu- 
liarity is  purposely  omitted. 

2  No.  49  of  Braun's  Basle  collection. 
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according  to  his  study  ;  but;  changing 
his  mind  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  he  painted  out  the  hair,  and 
introduced  the  head-dress  which  we 
see  now.  And,  as  the  figure  of  the 
girl  in  Dresden  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  figure  in  the  Darmstadt  figure, 
it  follows  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
its  origin  must  be  of  a,  later  date. 
Other  pentimenti  are  mentioned  be- 
sides these  two :  and  it  must  be  added 
that  one  or  two  are  also  claimed  for 
the  Dresden  picture  ;  but  these  latter 
being  of  a  lesser  nature,  they  carry 
but  little  weight. 

The  differences  in  the  composition 
were  accepted  as  proofs  of  the  priority 
of  the  Darmstadt  picture,  because  a 
copyist  would  not  have  dared  to  make 
such  extensive  alterations,  and  be- 
cause —  at  least  at  the  time  we  are 
now  speaking  of  —  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  improvements  without 
a  single  dissenting  voice.  To  recapit- 
ulate these  differences :  the  figures 
in  the  Dresden  picture  are  more 
graceful,  the  grouping  is  less  crowded, 
the  elder  of  the  two  women  has  lost 
her  enormous  head,  the  face  of  the 
Madonna  is  sweeter  and  more  femi- 
nine, the  architecture  is  not  so  heavy, 
and,  being  raised  up  higher,  does  not 
press  upon  the  heads  of  the  kneeling 
figures. 

The  fact  that  some  parts  of  the 
Dresden  picture  are  not  quite  as  care- 
fully painted  as  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Darmstadt  picture,  was 
easily  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  Holbein  in  repainting  and  im- 
proving his  original  conception,  had 
left  those  parts  which  he  did  not  care 
to  change  to  some  assistant. 

Matters  stood  thus  in  1866,  when 
Dr.  Woltmann  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  very  excellent  work  on 
"  Holbein  and  His  Times."  A  few 
attempts  had  indeed  been  made  to 


impugn  the  originality  of  the  Darm- 
stadt picture,  but  they  had  been  al- 
most entirely  abandoned ;  and  Dr. 
Woltmann  therefore  gave  utterance 
to  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who 
had  thought  upon  the  matter,  when 
he  claimed  the  priority  of  the  last 
mentioned  picture  as  a  settled  fact. 
This  claim  of  priority,  however,  and 
the  fact  that  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
the  Darmstadt  picture,  did  not  then 
lessen  his  estimation  of  the  Dresden 
picture,  the  principal  figure  in  which 
he  characterizes  as  "  the  highest  ideal- 
ization of  German  womanhood,  which 
has  impressed  itself  upon  every  Ger- 
man heart ;  a  vision  which  is  wholly 
light  and  brightness,  almost  without 
eyebrows,  with  eyelids  charmingly 
lowered,  with  the  exquisite  neck,  and 
the  dimple  in  the  chin,  full  of  unspeak- 
able benignity  and  loveliness.5' 

After  such  general  acquiescence,  one 
would  have  thought  the  war  termi- 
nated, and  the  critical  tomahawk 
buried.  But  the  end  was  not  yet ;  and 
the  hottest  of  the  fight  was  still  to  come. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Wornurn,  keeper  of 
the  British  National  Gallery,  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Holbein,1  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  the  old  Dresden 
picture  is  totally  condemned.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Darmstadt  example,  he 
continues,  "This  picture  is  commonly 
held  to  be  Holbein's  masterpiece ;  but 
the  world  has  been  forced  to  judge  it 
from  the  inferior  repetition,  or  rather 
copy,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  well 
known  out  of  Germany  through  the 
fine  lithograph  made  from  it  by  Han- 
fstaengl. 

"Now  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
(though  a  bad  one,  for  the  picture  is 
disadvantageous^  hung)  of  inspecting 
this  Darmstadt  example,  my  impres- 
sion that  that  in  the  Dresden  Gallery 

i  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Hans 
Holbein.  London:  1867. 
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was  a  copy  is  confirmed.  It  may  have 
been  copied  about  1530,  possibly  by 
a  pupil  of  tbe  painter's,  for  some 
branch  of  the  family,  though  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  of  later 
origin.  Under  any  circumstances,  it 
appears  to  me  as  a  copy,  not  a  repeti- 
tion or  replica  by  Holbein  himself: 
there  are  parts  in  it  that  Holbein  can 
scarcely  have  painted.  The  differences 
in  the  two  are  great,  in  expression,  in 
coloring,  and  in  execution.  There  is 
much  more  character  in  the  heads  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  the  heads  of  the 
Darmstadt  picture;  its  coloring  is 
browner,  and  the  details  are  every- 
where more  pronounced,  especially  in 
the  head-dress  of  the  daughter,  and 
in  the  carpet:  in  fact,  it  has  the  ordi- 
nary superiority  of  an  original  by  a 
great  master,  over  the  copy  by  an  in- 
ferior painter ;  the  weakest  part  of 
the  Dresden  example  being  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  Madonna,  and  the 
expression  of  the  child  in  her  arms. 
The  Madonna,  in  some  attempt  to 
beautify  her,  has  been  deprived  of 
natural  force,  and  weakly  idealized ; 
and  the  happy  child  of  the  original 
has,  through  incapacity  more  than 
any  thing  else,  been  rendered  so  void 
of  childlike  expression  as  to  have  been 
pronounced  sick,  or  even  dead,by  some ; 
though  this,  in  spite  of  its  extended 
arm,  is  absurd  enough." 

Shortly  after  this  attack  by  Mr. 
Wornum,  Dr.  Woltmann  also  entered 
the  lists  again.  Some  discoveries 
having  been  made  concerning  the 
coats-of-arins  on  the  frame  of  the 
Darmstadt  picture,  which  appeared 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  historical 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  one  in  Dres- 
den, he  announced  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  book,  published  in  1868, 
that  his  confidence  was  shaken,  add- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  impossible 


for  him  to  conclude  forthwith  to  take 
the  Dresden  painting  for  a  copy  by  a 
later  artist,  as  especially  the  Madonna 
in  it  was  too  beautiful  for  that.  But, 
another  year  having  passed,  we  find 
him  at  last  abandoning  the  Dresden 
picture  entirely,  and  recording  his 
judgment  that  it  is  decidedly  a  later 
copy,  that  the  head  of  the  Madonna, 
although  beautiful,  is  nevertheless 
modernized  and  somewhat  effemi- 
nated, that  the  green  dress  of  the 
Madonna  is  evidently  due  to  the  mis- 
understanding of  the  copyist,  who 
did  not  notice  the  changes  which  the 
blue  had  undergone,  but  took  it 
for  green,  and,  strangest  of  all,  that 
the  changes  in  the  arranger.ient  of 
the  composition,  and  in  the  architec- 
tural background,  were  NOT  improve- 
ments, but  positive  changes  for  the 
worse !  This,  we  must  certainly 
admit,  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the 
former  opinion  of  the  learned  author, 
which  is  to  be  found  on  p.  322  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  "Holbein," 
and  which  runs  thus :  "  The  Dresden 
example  is  evidently  the  later ;  the 
differences  in  the  proportions,  espe- 
cially in  the  architectural  framework, 
were  evidently  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  artist  had  the  Darmstadt 
picture  before  his  eyes,  that  he  raised 
himself  critically  above  it,  and  felt 
distinctly  in  what  regards  it  might  be 
improved." 

Thus  the  old  Dresden  idol  sank 
lower  and  lower ;  and  with  its  claims 
to  originality  its  beauty  also  faded 
away,  until  finally  the  coup-de-grace 
was  added  by  Bruno  Meyer,  an  art- 
writer  of  Berlin,  who  calls  the  head 
of  the  Virgin  "  simply  a  lowering  of 
the  original  type,  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pected of  an  artist  who  was  wanting 
in  the  feeling  for  the  soul-breathing 
benignity  and  placid  loftiness,  the 
pure  austerity,  and  the  genial  charm 
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of  the  ideal  head ;  or,  to  express  it  in 
a  word,  for  the  grandeur  and  depth 
of  high  art,  and  to  whom  that  char- 
acter would  be  most  familiar  which 
the  French  call  '  le  mignon,'  and 
which  alone  he  would  be  able  to 
handle." 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  admiration 
of  two  centuries,  that  head  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  most  exqui- 
site creation  of  old  German  art,  that 
face  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Jameson, 
"  once  seen,  haunts  the  memory/' 
reduced  to  a  level  with  "  le  mignon" 
which  in  this  connection  can  only 
mean  a  sort  of  insipid  prettiness. 

Let  us  now  review  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  decision  has  been 
based. 

A  painting,  of  which  the  author- 
ship is  doubtful,  may  be  examined 
under  two  different  aspects  :  — 

1.  Historically,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  be  possible  to  trace  it  to  its  source 
by  undoubted  documentary  evidence  ; 
and,  — 

2.  Internally,  to  ascertain  whether 
its  qualities  agree  with  those   of  the 
artist  to  whom  it  is  attributed.     And 
under   this  heading  we    may   make 
several     subdivisions,    namely,    com- 
position, drawing,  coloring,  and,  most 
difficult  of  all,  handling. 

Any  other  aspect  would  appear 
impossible  ;  and  yet  the  two  pictures 
under  consideration  have  been  ex- 
amined under  still  another,  namely, 
as  to  their  relative  beauty.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  question  of  beauty  cer- 
tainly can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  originality ;  and  the 
present  case  serves  to  prove  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  confound  the  two :  for, 
when  the  originality  of  the  Dresden 
picture  was  beginning  to  be  doubted, 
its  beauty  was  also  assailed ;  and 
when  its  beauty  had  been  assailed, 
this  was  in  turn  brought  forward  as  a 
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proof  of  its  want  of  originality,  while, 
if  it  had  been  adjudged  beautiful 
before,  it  certainly  did  not  become 
less  so  if  not  painted  by  Holbein. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  historical  evi- 
dence. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  picture 
is  to  be  found  in  an  old  Latin  manu- 
script, compiled  by  Eemigius  Fesch, 
a    counsellor-at-law   in    Basle,    born 
1595,  died    1667.     He    relates  that 
about  1630  an  artist  of  Amsterdam, 
named  Le  Blond,  bought  a  painting 
from  the  heirs  of  one  Iselin,  an  alder- 
man of  Basle,  for  which  painting  he 
paid    one    thousand    imperials,    and 
which  he  sold  again  to  Queen  Mary 
of  Medici,  while  she  resided  in  Bel- 
gium, for  three  times  that  sum.     He 
describes  the  picture  as  representing 
Jacob    Meyer  and   family,    kneeling 
before  an  altar,  and  gives  the  size  as 
about  three  ells  of  Basle  each  way ; 
both  of  which  statements  are  incorrect. 
But  as  he  states  that  he  has  copies 
of  two  of  the  figures  in  the  picture, 
made  by  one  John  Ludi,  and  as  these 
copies  are  still   in  Basle,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  what  picture  he  means. 
However,  in  a  marginal  note,  which 
he  has  added  later,  he  gives  a  different 
version,  to  the  effect  that  the  picture 
belonged  to  his  own  grandfather  (who 
was  related  to  Jacob  Meyer,   having 
married   a    grandchild   of  his),   who 
sold  it  to  Iselin  about  1606  for  the 
ambassador  of  France,  at  the  price  of 
one  hundred  gold  crowns,  as  he  (Ise- 
lin) himself  had   averred.     The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  statements 
he  leaves  unexplained. 

Again  we  find  the  picture  described 
by  Sandrart,  in  the  year  1675,  who 
relates  that  it  was  owned  by  his  rela- 
tive and  friend  Le  Blond,  artist  and 
art-dealer  of  Amsterdam,  who  sold  it 
long  before  the  year  1645,  to  a  book- 
keeper named  Lossert,  "  at  his  (Los- 
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serfs)  earnest  solicitation,"  at  the 
price  of  three  thousand  guilders; 
which  price  would  appear  to  agree 
with  the  selling  price  given  by  Fesch, 
if  we  assume  his  "imperials"  to 
mean  .  imperial  guilders,  instead  of 
thalers,  as  has  been  done  by  some. 
All  other  notices  of  the  picture  are 
based  upon  these  two,  and  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  historical  evidence  until 
the  appearance  of  our  two  paintings. 
Of  the  Dresden  picture  we  have  seen 
that  it  was  said  to  have  come  to 
Venice  from  Amsterdam  about  1690, 
and  that  it  went  thence  to  Dresden 
in  1743  ;  of  the  Darmstadt  picture  we 
know  that  it  turned  up  mysteriously 
in  1822.  A  discovery  was  however 
made  in  1868,  which  carried  the  his- 
tory of  the  latter  back  to  the  year 
1709.  We  have  spoken  already  of 
the  two  coats-of-arms  which  ornament 
the  frame  in  Darmstadt.  Repeated 
attempts  had  been  made  to  find  the 
families  to  whom  these  arms  belonged  ; 
but  all  research  had  been  fruitless, 
until  Mr.  Dielitz,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Museums  in  Berlin,  who 
is  reported  to  be  deeply  versed  in 
heraldry,  discovered  that  one  of  them 
belonged  to  a  Dutch  family  named 
Crornhout.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  this  discovery,  Mr.  Suermondt,  a 
well-known  collector  in  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  found  the  following  mention  in 
an  Amsterdam  auction  catalogue  of 
the  year  1709:  "24.  A  capital 
piece,  with  two  doors,  representing 
Mary  with  Jesus  upon  her  arm,  with 
several  kneeling  figures,  after  the 
life,  by  Hans  Holbein."  And  the  title 
of  the  catalogue  revealed  the  fact  that 
these  pictures  had  been  owned  by  two 
gentlemen,  named  Cromhout  and 
Loskart.  It  follows  from  this,  that,  as 
one  of  the  coats-of-arms  belongs  to 
(Jromhout,  the  other  must  belong  to 
Loskart. 


Upon  these  very  dubious  and  rather 
mixed  up  statements,  the  friends  of 
the  Darmstadt  picture  rest  the  follow- 
ing hypothesis  :  — 

Holbein  painted  only  one  picture. 
This  was  bought  by  Le  Blond,  and 
sold  to  Lossert.  The  Loskart  of  the 
auction  catalogue  of  1709  is  a  descend- 
ant of  this  Lossert,  the  difference  in 
the  names  being  accounted  for  by  the 
loose  spelling  formerly  prevalent 
The  Darmstadt  picture,  being  the 
one  sold  by  Loskart,  is  the  original 
Holbein.  Furthermore,  the  picture 
sold  to  Mary  of  Medici,  while  living 
in  Brussels,  by  Le  Blond,  was  a  fraud- 
ulent copy  which  he  caused  to  be 
made,  and  which  at  some  later  date 
found  its  way  back  to  Amsterdam, 
thence  to  Venice,  thence  to  Dresden. 

The  flaws  in  this  hypothesis  are  : 
1,  the  difference  between  the  names 
of  Lossert  and  Loskart;  2,  the  fact 
that  the  auction  catalogue  of  1709 
mentions  "two  doors,"  of  which  the 
Darmstadt  frame  shows  no  traces ;  3, 
that  a  fraudulent  copy  would  have 
been  made  as  close  as  possible  ;  and,  4, 
the  inability  of  Mary  of  Medici  to  buy 
expensive  pictures  at  the  time,  as  she 
was  then  living  in  exile,  and  was  no- 
toriously in  great  want  of  money. 

On  the  contrary,  the  defenders  of 
Dresden  offer  the  following  theory  : 

Holbein  painted  two  pictures,  per- 
haps one  for  a  chapel,  the  other  for 
the  house,  possibly  also  for  two 
branches  of  the  Meyer  family.  One 
of  these  copies  was  bought  for  Mary 
de  Medici,  through  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  before  her  exile;  the  other 
was  sold  to  Le  Blond,  and  went  to 
Amsterdam  and  to  Lossert,  and  from 
him,  through  the  auction  of  1709,  to 
Paris,  thence  to  Berlin  and  Darm- 
stadt. The  copy  owned  by  Mary  of 
Medici  came  to  Amsterdam  also ; 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  that 
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city  was  then  a  great  market  for  art- 
objects,  thence  to  Venice  and  Dres- 
den. 

Prof.  Fechner,  who  advances  this 
theory,  admits  that  the  whole  may 
be  an.  historical  romance  ;  but  he  in- 
sists that,  in  view  of  the  penurious 
condition  of  Mary  of  Medici,  the  theo- 
ry of  his  opponents  is  decidedly  an 
ttfthistorical  romance,  which  may  be 
rather  hard  on  these  gentlemen,  but, 
considering  that  they  had  called  some 
of  the  opinions  of  the  professor  and 
his  friends  "  absurd,"  "  old  crotchets," 
"  waste  of  paper,"  and  the  like,  it 
will  sound  quite  mild,  after  all. 

To  an  unprejudiced  observer,  it 
would  appear  best  to  abandon  the  his- 
torical proof  altogether,  as  it  proves  as 
little  for  one  side  as  it  does  for  the 
other. 

We  must  now  examine  the  internal 
evidence ;  and,  as  the  originality  of 
the  Darmstadt  picture  is  almost  un- 
doubted, the  question  can  only  be,  Is 
the  picture  in  Dresden  by  Holbein,  or 
not? 

First,  as  to  the  composition.  We 
can  leave  the  difference  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  but  we  must  examine 
the  architectural  surroundings.  For, 
although  these  had  been  looked  upon 
formerly  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
Darmstadt  picture,  they  are  now  held 
to 'be  inferior,  and  consequently  un- 
worthy of  Holbein.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  this  decision  are  the  follow- 
ing: It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Darmstadt  picture 
shows  more  organic  unity  than  the 
architecture  of  the  Dresden  picture. 
The  architrave,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  ends  quite  naturally, 
although  somewhat  uncouthly,  in  the 
corbels  or  consoles ;  and,  as  the  coping 
above  the  architrave  is  carried  out 
almost  to  the  outer  point  of  the  cor- 


bels, their  office  of  supporting  or 
carrying  is  sufficiently  indicated.  In 
the  Dresden  picture  the  architrave 
has  but  one  member,  which  ends  near- 
ly on  a  line  with  the  niche.  The 
upper  corbel  indeed  remains  ;  but  be- 
ing cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  archi- 
trave, and  treated  after  the  fashion  of 
a  capital,  yet  having  nothing  what- 
ever to  bear,  it  is  utterly  illogical. 
The  lower  corbel,  which  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  scroll,  is  absurd  and 
ugly,  considering  the  place  where  it 
is  introduced.  Now,  it  is  claimed  by 
the  partisans  of  Darmstadt  that  Hol- 
bein would  never  have  made  himself 
guilty  of  such  blunders ;  his  knowl- 
edge of  architecture  and  of  the  forms 
of  the  Renaissance  having  been  so 
profound  as  to  have  surpassed  even 
that  of  the  German  architects  of  his 
day.  The  defenders  of  Dresden,  on 
the  contrary,  assert  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  ;  that  Holbein  acted  very 
arbitrarily  in  his  drawings  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and,  in  proof  of  their  asser- 
tion, they  point  to  some  of  the  archi- 
tectural monstrosities  which  he  has 
introduced  in  his  drawings  of  the 
Passion 1  and  elsewhere.  -Further- 
more, it  is  argued  that  the  turning 
up  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shell  in 
the  niche  is  indicative  of  the  baroque 
style,  and  that  Holbein,  therefore, 
cannot  be  responsible  for  it.  But 
this  argument  is  completely  demol- 
ished by  the  drawing  of  the  Virgin 
"  clad  in  the  sun,"  which  is  undoubt- 
edly by  Holbein,  and  in  which  the 
shell  is  turned  up  in  the  same  way. 

About  the  drawing  there  has  been 
very  little  controversy.  Mr.  Wornum, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  indeed  advanced 
the  suggestion  that  the  happy  child 
of  Darmstadt  was  changed  into  the 
sick  child  of  Dresden  "through  in- 

i  Specimens  in  Woltmann's  Holbein,  vol.  I., 
and  among  Braun's  photographs. 
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capacity  (in  the  copyist)  more  than 
any  thing  else ;  "  but  that  incapacity 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed, 
which  would  render  the  upturned 
corners  of  the  mouth  by  corners 
turned  down.  To  show  how  even 
experts  may  sometimes  disagree  where 
disagreement  appears  almost  impossi- 
ble, it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  Ernst  Forster,  artist  and  writer 
upon  art,  calls  the  right  foot  of  the 
upper  child  in  the  Darmstadt  picture 
an  actual  "  club  foot,"  while  Karl 
Forster,  likewise  an  artist  and  writer 
upon  art,  speaks  of  this  same  foot  as 
a  "  masterly  "  piece  of  painting,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  condemns  the  left 
foot,  which  his  namesake  does  not 
attack.1 

Upon  the  question  of  coloring, 
opinions  are  hopelessly  divided.  I 
must,  however,  confine  myself  to  point- 
ing out  the  two  opposite  poles,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  verdict  of  Wai- 
pole,  that  "the  coloring  is  beautiful 
beyond  description,"  and  in  Bruno 
Meyer's  assertion,  "  that  the  colors 
have  no  strength,  that  they  are  dusty 
and  chalky,  that  the  whole  makes  the 
insipid  impression  of  a  pastel-paint- 
ing, and  that  the  harmony  is  wanting 
which  characterizes  the  original."  A 
powerful  weapon  has  also  been  made 
out  of  the  green  color  of  the  dress  of 
the  Madonna ;  which  was  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  copyist  over- 
looked the  changes  which  the  blue  of 

i  Prof.  Fechner,  alluding  to  this  curious  discrep- 
ancy, calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  can 
hardly  be  a  mistake  about  the  sides  of  the  picture, 
as  the  left  foot  of  the  child,  by  reason  of  its  posi- 
tion, corresponds  with  the  left  hand  of  the 
spectator,  and  the  right  with  the  right.  The 
discrepancy  could  only  be  explained  by  presup- 
posing great  carelessness  of  statement  on  the 
part  of  one  of  these  writers.  Such  carelessness 
Is  indeed  sometimes  found  in  writers  upon  art. 
Thus  Mrs.  Jameson  speaks  of  a  group  of  four 
females  on  one  side  of  the  picture ;  although  her 
description  is  accompanied  by  an  outline  drawing, 
which  plainly  shows  the  group  to  consist  of  three 
females  only. 


the  original  had  undergone,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  his 
ignorance  in  another  direction  by  giv- 
ing a  green  color  to  the  dress,  as  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  typical 
color  is  blue.  This  blow  was  parried 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  deep  green  of  the  Dresden  Ma- 
donna is  totally  different  from  the 
rather  light  bluish-green  of  the  one 
in  Darmstadt,  and  that  consequently 
the  change  was  made  knowingly  and 
purposely.  It  is  furthermore. stated, 
that  the  typical  colors  of  the  dress 
of  the  Virgin  had  not  yet  become 
fixed  at  the  time  Holbein  was  living, 
and  that  a  number  of  pictures  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  dressed  ID  green, 
red,  white,  and  gold-brocade,  are  still 
in  existence.  If  a  later  artist  had 
copied  and  altered  the  picture,  he 
certainly  would  have  adopted  the 
typical  color.  Finally,  it  is  claimed 
that  comparisons  in  this  case  are  more 
than  usually  odious ;  one  picture  hav- 
ing been  restored,  while  the  other  is 
still  covered  by  its  old  varnish. 

There  is  now  only  one  question 
left,  —  that  of  the  handling.  Various 
opinions  had  already  been  advanced 
upon  this  subject ;  but  the  cooler  heads 
among  the  combatants  had  declined 
to  give  a  final  decision,  as  long  as  the 
two  rival  paintings  had  not  been  con- 
fronted. While  the  one  was  in  Dres- 
den, and  the  other  in  Darmstadt,  it 
appeared  to  them  too  dangerous  an 
undertaking  to  judge  between  the 
two.  The  desire  to  see  the  two  pic- 
tures hung  side  by  side  had  been  ex- 
pressed long  ago.  The  project  was  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  1869  ;  but  as 
the  great  exhibition  in  Munich  came 
off  that  year,  and  as  the  Darmstadt 
picture  went  there,  it  was  deferred  to 
1870.  The  Franco-German  war  then 
breaking  out,  the  project  was,  however, 
defeated  once  more  j  and  it  was  not 
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until  1871  tli at  the  great  event,  which 
had  been  looked  forward  to  with  so 
much  interest,  finally  took  place. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  Dresden, 
the  time  from  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  15. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  exhibited 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  younger  Hans  Holbein 
and  of  the  other  artistic  members  of  his 
family  ever  seen,  to  which  some  sixty 
museums  and  private  collections  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  had 
contributed.  Thus  every  facility  had 
been  given  to  compare  not  only  the 
two  rivals  with  each  other,  but  also 
with  other  works  of  the  artist,  and 
among  these  some  of  the  most  highly 
priced  and  best  authenticated. 

The  result  of  the  "Holbein  Con- 
ference," as  it  has  been  called,  is 
contained  in  the  following  two  mani- 
festos :  — 

"The  undersigned  have  agreed  to 
declare  their  conviction  as  follows:  — 

"  1.  The  Darmstadt  example  of 
the  Holbein  Madonna  is  the  undoubt- 
edly genuine  original,  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  younger. 

"  2.  The  head  of  the  Madonna,  of 
the  child,  and  of  the  Burgomaster 
Meyer,  in  this  picture,  have  been  re- 
touched to  a  not  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, thereby  obscuring  the  original 
condition  of  the  parts  alluded  to. 

"3.  The  Dresden  example  of  the 
Holbein  Madonna  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  free  copy  of  the  picture  in  Darm- 
stadt, which  nowhere  reveals  the 
hand  of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger. 
"  DRESDEN,  Sept.  5,  1871." 

Signed  by  A.  Woltmann  and  thir- 
teen others,  most  of  them  professors 
and  well-known  art  historians. 

In   the   "Zeitschrift   fur  bildende 

Kunst"    ("Gazette   of    the  Arts  of 

i  Design  "),  in  which  this  manifesto  is 

|  published,  we  find,  as  a  tailpiece  to 


it,  one  of  Holbein's  illustrations  of 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam's  "Praise  of 
Folly,'7  representing  Folly  leaving  the 
pulpit  from  which  she  has  just  been 
preaching  to  a  congregation  of  fools. 
The  meaning  of  this  tailpiece,  in 
connection  with  the  manifesto,  can 
hardly  be  doubtful. 

The  other  manifesto,  originally 
published  in  the  "Dresdener  Jour- 
nal," runs  thus :  — 

"  DECLARATION. 

"  We  recognize  in  the  Dresden 
example  of  Mary  with  the  Meyer 
family,  by  Hans  Holbein  the  young- 
er, a  repetition  by  the  hand  of  the 
master,  in  spite  of  lesser  elaboration 
in  the  details.  For  the  master  only 
was  capable  of  introducing  changes 
so  freely,  and  to  make  such  great  im- 
provements in  general,  especially  in 
the  disposition  of  the  space,  and  still 
more  as  in  the  proportions  of  all  the 
figures.  But,  above  all,  it  was  only 
possible  for  the  master  to  arrive  at 
such  an  exaltation  in  the  idealization 
of  the  figure  and  of  the  gesture,  of 
the  beauty  and  expression  in  the 
head  of  Mary,  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  Darmstadt  example,  and  which, 
indeed,  makes  of  the  Dresden  pic- 
ture the  acme  of  German  art,  a 
position  which  has  always  been  just- 
ly accorded  to  it. 

"The  Darmstadt  example  is  un- 
fortunately in  a  state  of  general  ob- 
scuration through  its  varnish,  and 
also  because  it  has  been  partly  re- 
painted ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  picture  is  still  origi- 
nal, before  the  obscuration  is  re- 
moved." 
"DRESDEN,  September,  1871." 

Signed  by  A.  W.  Ambros  and  twen- 
ty-four others,  mostly  or  all  of  them 
artists,  and  among  these  such  names 
as  L.  Gruner,  Julius  Hiibner,  Ed- 
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uard  Magnus,  Friedrich  Preller,  sen., 
Ludwig  Kichter,  and  Julius  Schnorr 
von  Carolsfeld. 

Now,  then,  if  we  were  forced  to 
take  sides,  seeing  that  we  are  entirely 
without  an  opinion  of  our  own  on 
the  question  of  handling,  with  whom 
should  we  side,  —  with  the  professors 
and  historians,  who  condemn  the 
Dresden  picture,  or  with  the  artists 
who  uphold  it  ? 

The  answer  appears  plain  enough  : 
We  will  side  with  the  best  authorities. 

But  who  are  the  best  authorities  ? 
Among  the  historians  and  professors, 
the* lead  (in  this  case  at  least)  is  ac- 
corded to  Dr.  Woltmann,  who  is  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
whose  work  on  Holbein  entitles  him 
to  a  hearing.  But  can  we  trust  him 
in  such  delicate  questions,  when  we 
find  him  declaring  deliberately  at  one 
time,  after  having  examined  the  pic- 
ture under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances (at  the  time  of  its  exhibition 
in  Munich),  and,  as  he  himself  says, 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  that 
not  the  smallest  trace  of  retouching 
was  to  be  seen  upon  it,  that  it  was 
completely  intact,  and  that  it  required 
the  closest  scrutiny,  with  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying-glass,  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  whole  of  its  beauty,  and 
then  again  heading  a  manifesto,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  picture  are  obscured  by 
not  inconsiderable  retouching? 

Nor  can  we  repose  implicit  faith  upon 
the  other  party.  Prof.  Fechner,  who 
must  be  counted  among  its  members, 
although  he  did  not  sign  the  declara- 
tion already  given,  certainly  acted 
strangely,  when  he  opened  a  book  in 
the  place  of  exhibition,  in  which  each 
visitor  was  to  record  his  vote,  pro  or 
contra.  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
that  we  are  all  ardent  republicans ; 
but  we  will  probably  agree,  neverthe- 


less, that  an  appeal  to  universal  suf- 
frage in  matters  of  art  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  be  just  the  thing.  But, 
among  the  signers  of  the  declaration, 
there  are  also  men  whose  judgment 
cannot  be  relied  upon  without  qualifi- 
cation. For  one  of  them,  for  instance, 
the  artist  H.  Griider,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Holbein  is  claimed, 
partly  because  he  made  several  copies 
of  the  Dresden  Madonna.  Adding 
to  this  the  observation,  which  may 
perhaps  sound  harsh,  that  a  number 
of  the  other  signers  are  officials  of 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  of  the  Aca- 
demy there,  we  shall  undoubtedly  be 
justified  in  rejecting  them  as  jurors. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  two 
official  declarations  just  reviewed,  we 
find  two  individual  verdicts  registered 
in  the  November  number  of  the 
"  Zeitschrift  fur  bild.  Kunst,"  l  which 
are  very  interesting,  but  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  all  that  has  gone 
before,  will  only  serve  to  render  con- 
fusion worse  confounded. 

In  the  first  of  these*  verdicts,  Mr. 
W.  Bode,  a  well-known  writer  on  art, 
and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  condem- 
natory manifesto,  announces  his  convic- 
tion that  this  manifesto  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  speaking  of  the  retouched 
parts  of  the  Darmstadt  picture.  Mr. 
Bode  has  satisfied  himself  that  hardly 
an}'  part  of  the  flesh  painting  in  this 
picture  has  come  to  us  in  its  original 
condition ;  all  these  parts  having  been 
ruined  by  cleaning,  and  then  by  being 
retouched  and  repainted  "  by  a  very 
unskilful  hand/'  and  this,  indeed,  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  drawing 
has  been  altered.  Thus  the  charac- 
ter of  the  head  of  the  Madonna  was 
changed,  the  face  of  the  child  upon 

1  Lengthy  articles  on  our  question  have  ap- 
peared in  numerous  other  German  newspapers 
and  magazines,  giving  evidence  of  the  wide-spread 
interest  with  which  the  development  of  the  con- 
troversy was  watched,  even  outside  of  art- circles. 
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her  arms  received  the  smiling  expres- 
sion, which  formerly  it  had  not,  and 
so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
The  draperies  and  accessories,  on  the 
contrary,  are  pronounced  to  be  in  al- 
most perfect  condition. 

From  these  and  other  observations 
Mr.  Bode  argues  that  the  Dresden 
copy  (for  such  he  pronounces  it  to  be), 
which  was  made  before  the  original 
was  restored,  and  by  a  painstaking 
and  a  clever  artist,  gives  us  a  better 
idea  of  what  the  original  picture  was 
than  the  original  itself.  This  con- 
clusion throws  a  curious  light  upon 
those  who,  after  having  condemned 
the  Dresden  picture,  began  to  assail 
its  beauty  likewise. 

As  to  the  artist  who  could  have 
made  the  copy,  he  advances  the  opin- 
ion, that  it  might  possibly  have  been 
Franz  Francken,  an  artist  of  Antwerp, 
who  lived  from  1581  to  1642.  He 
argues  this  from  the  style  of  paint- 
ing ;  although  he  admits  that  the 
artist,  whoever  he  was,  strove  hard 
to  repress  his  own  individuality.  At 
ail  events,  he  is  satisfied  that  it  must 
have  been  a  Flemish  artist  of  this 
period,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  borne 
out  by  other  authorities.  A  slight 
support  is  also  given  to  this  theory 
by  the  fact  that  the  Darmstadt  pic- 
ture is  painted  upon  fir-wood,  while 
the  one  in  Dresden  is  painted  upon 
oak.  It  is  maintained  that  the  artists 
of  Upper  Germany  mostly  employed 
fir,  while  the  Flemish  used  oak. 

The  second  verdict  is  that  of  Dr. 
A.  von  Zahn,  whose  former  advocacy 
of  the  Dresden  picture,  and  whose 
.official  connection  with  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  certainly  show  him  to  be  un- 
prejudiced in  saying  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  declare  this  picture  a  copy. 
The  deduction  by  which  he  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, but  entirely  too  long  to  be 


quoted  here.  Regarding  the  value  of 
the  Dresden  picture,  he  comes  to  a 
conclusion  similar  to  the  one  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Bode.  The  mutual  sup- 
port which  these  two  verdicts  give  to 
each  other  is  certainly  very  great ; 
and  yet  even  here  the  "  Comedy  of 
Errors "  continues ;  for  while  Mr. 
Bode  speaks  of  the  varnish  on  the 
Darmstadt  picture  as  an  "  almost 
opaque  coat  of  lacker,'7  Dr.  von 
Zahn  characterizes  it  as  "  dark,  but 
perfectly  clear." 

To  conclude,  then :  Although  more 
than  one  of  the  critical  knights  en- 
gaged will  be  seen  to  leave  the  lists 
limping,  resting  upon  a  broken  sword, 
and  with  shield  tarnished,  the  battle 
of  the  Madonnas  appears,  after  all,  to 
have  been  a  drawn  battle.  But  it 
certainly  was  an  interesting  fight ; 
and  if,  after  the  dust  shall  have  set- 
tled, and  the  heat  shall  have  subsided, 
it  should  tend  to  teach  a  new  lesson 
of  caution  in  matters  of  such  diffi- 
cult decision,  and  perhaps  even  of  tol- 
eration towards  the  opinions  of  others, 
it  will  have  accomplished  something, 
after  all,  which  will  leave  us  without 
regret  at  the  result. 

S.    K.    KOEHLEB. 


VICTOR  NEHLIG. 

VICTOR  KEHLIG,  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  and  conscientious 
of  American  artists,  who  has  won 
reputation  by  several  well-conceived 
and  vigorously  executed  pictures  of 
moderate  size,  distinguished  especially 
by  admirable  drawing  of  the  figure 
and  powerful  characterization,  has 
just  completed  a  very  large  historical 
painting,  on  which  he  has  labored  for 
three  years.  The  subject  is  a  well- 
known  episode  in  the  early  history 
of  Virginia,  —  Pocahontas  saving  the 
life  of  Captain  Smith.  The  first 
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thing  which  strikes  the  observer  is 
the  absence  of  all  artifice  in  the 
treatment,  which  is  thoroughly  realis- 
tic. There  is  no  theatrical  posing 
in  the  groups,  no  idealization  of  the 
"  noble  savage/'  In  all  the  many 
faces,  the  artist  has  given  us  the  In- 
dian type  pure  and  simple,  —  stolid, 
animal.  The  semi-nudity  of  most  of 
the  male  figures  has  given  the  paint- 
er an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
anatomical  knowledge,  —  a  knowledge 
evidently  acquired  by  a  study  of  liv- 
ing, and  not  of  dead  forms.  The  torse 
of  the  chief  executioner,  whose  mus- 
cles are  thrown  into  high  relief  by 
the  action  of  uplifting  his  ponderous 
club  to  strike  the  prisoner,  is  a  fine 
example  of  vigorous  drawing.  The 
attitude  of  Pocahontas  is  natural 
and  effective.  And  here  Mr.  Nehlig 
has  resisted  the  temptation  of  ideal- 
izing the  dusky  maiden.  His  Po- 
cahontas is  simply  a  good-looking 
Indian  girl  obey  ing  a  generous  impulse, 
and  unconscious  of  being  a  heroine. 
Powhattan,  the  dominating  figure  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  picture,  starts 
forward,  expressing  his  astonishment 
and  wrath  by  the  energy  of  his  atti- 
tude, but  not  by  the  commotion  of  his 
features.  There  is  a  sea  of  dusky 
forms  and  faces,  all  carefully  drawn 
and  painted,  filling  the  eye  without 


diverting  the  attention  from  the  cen- 
tral group  of  actors.  The  action 
passes  in  a  vast  lodge  tapestried  with 
skins,  the  light  coming  in  from  the 
left-hand  upper  corner,  and  striking 
fully  on  the  figures  in  the  foreground, 
which  stand  out  strongly  detached 
with  a  stereoscopic  effect.  The  color- 
ing is  rich  and  harmonious ;  the 
plumes  and  ornaments  of  the  warriors 
and  the  costume  of  the  prisoner  af- 
fording an  opportunity  of  introducing 
needed  touches  of  pure  primitive  col- 
or with  felicitous  effect.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  picture  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  work  of  art. 
It  is  the  initial  effort  at  historical 
representation  of  an  artist  whoso  tech- 
nical studies  no  less  than  his  general 
culture  and  ambition  fit  him  for  bold 
and  successful  adventure.  Mr.  Neh- 
lig is  a  man  of  untiring  industry  and 
indomitable  energy.  A  few  years  ago 
his  studio  in  New  York  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  he  lost  thousands  of  care- 
ful studies,  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  costumes, 
armor,  weapons,  and  casts.  The  calm- 
ness with  which  he  bore  this  calam- 
ity, and  the  spirit  with  which  he  im- 
mediately resumed  work,  showed  him 
worthy  of  success.  The  "Pocahon- 
tas "  will  be  publicly  exhibited  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  building  company 
was  organized  a  year  ago  in  Boston, 
with  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
homes  of  working  men  and  women, 
by  building  more  convenient  tene- 
ment-houses in  the  city,  and  by  ar- 
rangements for  building  in  the  sub- 
urbs. A  capital  of  $159,375  has 
been  subscribed,  and  the  charter 
permits  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

The  enterprise  is  in  the  best  hands, 
being  directed  by  persons  who  have 
taken  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  humane 
view  of  the  subject,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  best  results. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
directors  of  their  work  in  seven 
months.  To  understand  the  allusion 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  reader 
should  know  that  the  place  thus  nick- 
named has  been  for  many  years  the 
worst  tenement-house  in  Boston,  and 
has  rivalled  indeed  the  worst  atroci- 
ties in  that  line  jet  attempted  else- 
where. The  co-operative  company 
boldly  determined  to  hire  these  well- 
known  premises,  and  attempt  a  refor- 
mation there.  Their  success  may  be 
learned  from  the  report. 

The  receipts  from  the  rental  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure. 

REPORT    OF    THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Boston  Co-operative  Building 
Company  was  chartered  in  May,  1871, 
with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  eight  thousand  shares. 


Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-two  shares  were  immediately 
taken  by  private  subscription,  and  on 
June  16,  the  stockholders  held  their 
first  meeting.  The  act  of  incorporation 
was  accepted;  and  at  that  meeting, 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  same  held 
a  week  later,  a  code  of  by-laws  was 
framed  and  a  board  of  directors  chosen. 

The  directors  held  their  first  meet- 
ing on  June  16,  and  voted  to  take 
action  at  once  in  reference  to  sites 
and  plans  for  building ;  appointing  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  city 
committee*  on  public  lands,  and  to 
seek  by  other  means  also  a  suitable 
piece  of  land  for  building.  On  July 
14,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  a  lot 
upon  East  Canton  Street,  containing 
about  thirty-eight  thousand  square 
feet,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  a  foot. 

The  question  of  what  'kind  of 
houses  should  be  built  had  been  thor- 
oughly discussed ;  and  it  had  been 
determined  with  entire  unanimity 
t?i at  we  would  not  build  "  tenement- 
houses,"  in  the  belief  that  that  meth- 
od of  living  is  not  suited  to  develop 
the  home  feeling,  which  it  is  so  desir- 
able to  cultivate.  Instead  of  adding 
to  the  already  too  large  number  of 
such  houses,  we  decided  that  the  lit- 
tle we  could  do  would  be  more  profit- 
ably done  by  building  small  houses, 
that  should  contain  suites  of  apart- 
ments, isolated  so  far  as  may  be  pos- 
sible under  a  common  roof. 

The  land  being  then  our  own,  a 
committee  of  three  was  appointed, 
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with  authority  to  build  a  few  experi- 
mental apartment-houses.  Subse- 
quently the  committee  was  enlarged, 
and  in  September  pile-driving  began. 
Eight  small  houses  in  a  block  are  now 
in  process  of  erection.  The  general 
plan  is,  that  each  floor  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  accommodate  one  fami- 
ly only ;  and  thus,  though  the  entrance 
and  stairway  will  be  in  common, 
there  being  only  one  set  of  occupants 
on  each  floor,  a  tolerable  degree  of 
privacy  will  be  secured.  Each  apart- 
ment will  be  furnished  with  water 
and  gas,  and  will  be  thoroughly  airy 
and  comfortable. 

There  being,  however,  great  need 
of  dwellings  for  single  persons,  or  for 
families  of  two  members  only,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  some  floors  shall 
be  subdivided ;  giving  the  front  to 
one  person  or  family,  the  back  to  an- 
other. Fortunately  the  raar  of  the 
block  will  be  as  desirable  as  the 
front ;  for  the  directors  have  reserved 
a  vacant  space  behind  the  houses 
fifty-seven  feet  deep  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long. 

While  discussion  and  action  had 
been  going  on  in  reference  to  new 
houses,  other  plans  for  action  had 
been  discussed ;  for  the  directors  were 
far  from  believing  that  their  work 
would  be  accomplished  by  that  meth- 
od alone.  It  seemed  that  they  might 
do  even  more  good  by  buying  or  hir- 
ing some  "  tenement-house  "  already 
occupied,  and  remodelling  it,  so  that 
it  might  bo  a  fit  habitation  for  hu- 
man beings,  and  might  also  show  to 
our  citizens  that  poor  people  can  be 
lodged  in  a  thoroughly  decent  man- 
ner at  a  moderate  rent,  and  yet  that 
this  property  may  yield  an  ample  re- 
turn to  the  owner. 

On  July  7,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  see  what  could  be  done  in 
that  direction.  Committee  made  a 


final  report  on  Aug.  24,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  building  known 
as  the  "  Crystal  Palace  "  be  hired  for 
five  years  from  Sept.  1,  at  a  rental  of 
$2,300  and  taxes.  The  directors  ap- 
proved the  recommendation,  and  gave 
the  committee  authority  to  undertake 
the  work. 

The  whole  character  of  the  house 
must  be  changed;  and  to  do  it  has 
required  time  and  a  degree  of  patience 
and  hard  work  that,  perhaps,  would 
hardly  be  believed.  All  occupants 
were  removed  from  the  cellar,  which 
was  thoroughly  cleaned ;  and  the  rum- 
shop,  which  had  been  there  from 
the  time  the  house  was  built,  was 
closed.  In  its  place  a  Holly-Tree 
coffee-room  will  soon  be  opened,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  cellar  will  "be 
used  for  storage  and  similar  purposes. 

Before  we  took  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, arrests  for  bad  conduct  were  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  receive  from  the  captain 
of  the  police  for  that  ward  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  In  relation  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  for  the  last  three 
months,  I  can  say  that  it  has  improved 
in  order  fifty  per  cent.  I  do  not  re- 
member of  more  than  two  persons 
taken  from  the  building  for  any  crime : 
these  were  for  drunkenness.  For  the 
last  two  months  I  have  not  had  any 
complaint  of  any  kind  from  there." 
It  is  most  satisfactory  also  to  learn 
from  the  dispensary  physician,  there 
has  only  been  one-third  of  the  illness 
there  in  the  last  three  months  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  three 
months  in  other  years. 

The  changes  absolutely  needed  for 
health  and  decency  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. But  our  hopes  cover  a  broader 
ground.  We  intend  from  time  to  time 
to  introduce  some  comforts  into  the 
house,  as  our  funds  shall  warrant, 
and  the  needs  of  tenants  rise  abova 
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those  of  animals,  upon  which  plane 
many  of  them  may  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  when  we  took  the  house 
in  charge.  We  count  the  experiment 
of  the  very  highest  promise  ;  and  the 
cost  in  money  has  been  and  will  be 
very  small. 

Beyond  these  two  efforts  nothing 
has  been  accomplished,  though  other 
plans  are  in  mind  and  under  discus- 
sion, which  we  trust  will  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  next  year's  report. 
But,  as  this  statement  covers  only 
seven  months  of  existence  as  a  corpo- 
ration, we  believe  it  will  seem  to  the 
friends  of  the  effort  that  a  worthy  and 
a  quite  satisfactory  result  has  been 
attained. 

Of  the  eight  thousand  shares,  six 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  have  been  taken  by  private  sub- 
scription. It  is  most  desirable  that 
the  remainder  should  be  promptly 
subscribed  for;  and  we  ask  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  large  work  to 
aid  it  by  investing  in  the  stock. 

The  first  assessment  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  has  been  called  in.  Further 
assessments  will  be  made  as  the  build- 
ing upon  Canton  Street  progresses. 
No  dividend  will  be  declared  until 
the  payment  in  full  has  been  made 
upon  the  stock  already  taken. 

But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  fair  money  return  will  be  an- 
nually made.  This,  with  the  results 
which  our  report  has  set  forth,  should 
insure  a  full  list  of  stockholders,  and 
an  ever-increasing  success. 
For  the  Directors. 

ABBY  W.  MAy, 
Secretary. 

JAN.  8,  1872. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are :  Pres- 
ident, William  Gray ;  Treasurer, 
F.  L.  Gray;  Secretary,  Abby  W. 
May. 

A  few  additional    details  of  ame- 


liorations accomplished,  from  the 
books  of  the  agent  in  charge,  will  be 
of  interest.  He  reports:  Sixty-one 
families  in  building  when  we  took 
possession,  twenty  of  whom  have 
since  removed.  Twelve  families  oc- 
cupied the  basements,  and  were  re- 
moved in  compliance  with,  vote  of 
committee,  "not  to  allow  basements 
to  be  used  as  dwellings."  But  seven 
of  those  families  were  provided  with 
rooms  in  the  upper  part;  five  went 
elsewhere;  so  that  the  changes  are 
as  follows :  — 

Five  families  were  obliged  to  vacate 
basements  ;  six  families  went  volunta- 
rily ;  four  removed  for  continued  in- 
temperance ;  five,  nonpayment  of  rent ; 
four  removed  for  intemperance  and 
disorderly  conduct ;  one  tenant  died ; 
total,  twenty. 

Of  the  six  who  left  voluntarily,  two 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  building 
was  to  be  altered  for  business  pur- 
poses ;  two  went  out  of  the  city ; 
two,  cause  unknown.  Four  new  ten- 
ants have  come  in,  apparently  decent. 
Number  of  families  Jan.  1,  1872 : 
forty-six;  basements  for  business  pur- 
poses, six  ;  total  tenants,  fifty-two. 


WORKING-MEN'S    FLOWER-SHOWS. 

Ox  coming  out  of  Westminster 
Abbey  one  Sunday  afternoon  this  last 
summer,  I  noticed  a  colored  placard 
on  a  wall  in  the  yard.  Thinking  it 
must  be  something  unusual,  to  be 
allowed  in  such  a  place,  I  turned  aside 
to  read  it.  It  was  the  announcement 
of  a  working-men's  flower-show,  to 
be  held  in  the  parish  the  next  month. 
The  poster  ended  with  :  "  For  particu- 
lars, apply  to  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster," or  words  to  that  effect.  I  resolved 
to  see  the  dean  concerning  this,  to 
an  American,  rare  show,  and  get 
what  facts  I  could  for  home  use. 
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Shortly  after,  I  was  called  away  to 
a  little  rural  village  near  Bishops 
Stortford,  Herts.  While  there,  my 
host,  a  certain  well-known  nursery- 
man, advised  me  to  visit  a  neighboring 
estate  where  the  local  working-men's 
flower-shows  were  held.  The  flower- 
show  season  had  not  begun  ;  yet  it 
might  interest  me  to  see  the  place, 
and  talk  with  the  people  concerning 
them. 

After  tea,  one  of  the  clerks  was 
called,  and  in  his  company  I  went  in 
the  long  English  twilight  to  see  the 
place.  Space  forbids  a  notice  of  our 
walk  over  the  open  fields,  through 
the  old  churchyard,  down  by  the  little 
river,  and  over  the  railway  to  the 
lodge  at . 

The  family  were  absent,  and  the 
great  house  was  shut  up.  However, 
we  could  see  Harris,  the  head  gardener. 
A  buxom  matron,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  opened  the  gate,  and,  with 
hearty  welcome,  bid  us  ramble  over 
the  estate  where  we  pleased. 

"From  America,  sir?  Glad  to  see 
you.  My  John  has  a  cousin  there. 
Mayhap  you  have  seen  him.  Want 
to  know  about  the  flowers  ?  La  !  sir  : 
my  John,  he  can  tell  you  as  much  as 
the  master.  Walk  up  to  the  gardens, 
and  I'll  send  him  to  you." 

The  gardens  proved  to  be  very  like 
hundreds  of  other  English  pleasure- 
grounds.  Smooth  lawns,  wonderful 
mosaics  in  color,  precise  trees,  well- 
treated  water,  respectable  views  seen 
through  very  proper  vistas,  —  every 
thing  lovely,  and  according  to  the 
books. 

My  guide  was  loud,  in  the  usual 
English  fashion,  in  praise  of  the 
great  horticultural  skill  here  dis- 
played. "  Should  have  seen  this 
place  before  Harris  took  it.  A  mere 
wild.  Good  work,  sir,  as  you  know." 
Then,  beginning  to  be  sensible : 


"  Shows  what  can  be  done,  and  has  a 
good  effect  upon  the  cotters.  The 

master,  Harris,  and  Mr. (his 

employer),  got  up  the  first  working- 
men's  flower-show  held  hereabouts. 
You  should  be  here  to  see  the  next. 
We  have  a  tent  spread  on  the  lawn 
yonder,  and  a  band  and  speeches. 
The  men  bring  their  plants  in  the 
morning,  and  at  noon  the  show  be- 
gins. At  five  o'clock  the  price  at  the 
gate  is  put  down  to  sixpence,  and  the 
men  and  their  families  come  in.  It's 
a  good  thing.  Takes  'em  away  from 
the  tavern." 

Harris  soon  after  appeared  ;  and  in 
our  ramble  over  the  old  place,  not 
quite  spoiled  by  art,  I  gleaned  the 
following  simple  details  :  — 

Certain  charitable  people,  desiring 
to  have  a  working-men's  flower-show, 
have  a  meeting,  appoint  a  committee 
for  arrangements,  and  subscribe  to  a 
guarantee  fund  to  cover  losses  should 
there  be  any.  Some  private  grounds 
are  borrowed,  a  tent  is  hired,  and  a 
band  engaged.  As  far  as  the  mere 
exhibition  is  concerned,  the  details  do 
not  differ  greatty  from  those  of  any 
ordinary  horticultural  show  with  us. 
The  same  committee  on  fruit,  flowers, 
decorations,  prizes,  &c.,  perform  the 
same  duties  there  as  here.  The 
peculiar  features  that  distinguish  a 
working-men's  show  are  these.  First, 
the  show  must  be  well  advertised 
months  in  advance,  to  enable  the 
people  to  procure  the  plants.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  have  them.  The 
prize  held  out  is  but  a  bait  to  induce 
them  to  take  this  very  step.  A  cer- 
tain time  must  be  allowed  that  the 
plants  may  really  grow  in  the  cottage 
window.  No  plant  procured  from 
the  florist  at  the  last  minute  can  be 
received.  To  insure  real  window- 
culture,  the  plants  must  be  brought  to 
the  committee  and  be  "  sealed."  A 
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red  tape  is  fastened  with  sealing-wax 
to  the  pot ;  and  only  plants  so  marked 
can  be  entered  at  the  exhibition. 
This  last  seems  queer  to  American 
eyes.  It  is  universal,  and  is  submitted 
to  readily  by  the  people.  Little  girls 
bring  their  one  geranium  or  heliotrope, 
the  boys  show  their  single  pelargo- 
nium, and  the  father  requests  the 
committee  to  examine  his  six-by- 
twelve  garden,  and  seal  up  his  two- 
feet-high  fernery. 

All  through  the  long  weeks  that 
the  plants  must  take  to  reach  a 
"  show  size,"  father,  mother,  and 
children  watch  each  unfolding  leaf  or 
bursting  bud.  The  window  must  be 
washed  to  give  it  all  possible  sunshine. 
The  sash  must  be  raised  that  the 
plant  may  have  fresh  air.  Neatness 
and  care  are  urged  that  the  coveted 
prize  may  be  gained.  Every  twig 
must  be  trained  with  gentle  fingers. 
With  much  solicitude  the  fragile 
plant  is  brought  to  perfection,  and 
themselves  brought  unwittingly  near- 
er the  heaven  that  begins  below. 
The  opening  flower  is  perhaps  tinged 
by  the  gold  of  the  expected  sovereign. 
It  is  a  flower  speaking  to  them  of 
purity  and  cheerfulness,  for  all  that. 

The  little  box  of  glass  filled  with 
plants  by  the  kitchen  window  is 
watched  over  with  growing  interest 
and  skill.  The  handkerchief  garden 
is  tended  "  after  hours,"  with  assidu- 
ous care  and  patience  ;  and  celery  dug 
from  the  same  soil. 

At  last  the  day  comes.  The  tent 
is  put  up,  the  grounds  are  profusely 
decorated,  and  the  plants  sent  in.  At 
noon  the  band  begins  to  play,  and 
my  lord  and  lady  may  come  in.  At 
five  o'clock,  when  the  band  is  tired, 
the  flowers  wilted,  and  the  show 
nearly  over,  the  admittance  is  reduced 
from  five  shillings  to  sixpence,  and 
the  laboring-man,  his  wife  and  child, 


may  come  in  to  see  who  has  the  prizes 
for  the  best  garden  or  plants. 

The  usual  pat-you-on-the-back 
speeches  follow,  the  prizes  are  given 
out  (all  have  one,  however  small), 
and  all  go  home  happy.  Next  day 
the  cash  is  made  up.  If  the  entrance 
fees  cover  the  cost,  well  and  good. 
If  not,  the  projectors  divide  the  loss 
among  themselves. 

Oi  returning  from  my  visit,  my 
guide  took  me  through  the  village  to 
see  some  of  the  plants  and  gardens 
offered  for  competition  at  the  next 
show. 

The  first  row  of  cottages  had  before 
each  a  six-by-six  garden.  Paths  six 
inches  wide,  rock-work  one  foot  high, 
and  grass  edgings  as  wide  as  your 
hand.  The  plants  were  in  proportion. 
Not  all  the  glories  of  Sydenham  and 
Kensington  could  show  such  neatness 
and  delicate  skill.  Nor  were  the 
plants  of  a  mere  pennyroyal  cheap- 
ness. They  glowed  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  Madam  Pollock  and  double 
geraniums,  Marshall  Neil  and  Souve- 
nir de  la  Malmaison  roses,  and  fancy 
pinks.  The  latest  fashionable  pelar- 
goniums and  highest  cost,  fuchsias 
drooped  beside  the  cottage  wall,  or 
stared  in  splendid  pride  out  of  the 
kitchen  window. 

We  visited  a  fernery  two  feet  long 
and  one  foot  high  that  held  the  latest 
things  out  in  the  fern-growing  line. 
The  owner,  a  carpenter,  was  proud  to 
show  us  a  new  Selaginella  bought  for 
five  shillings  (saved  from  the  tavern), 
and  destined  when  grown  to  win  the 
first  prize. 

We  inspected  a  fruit-garden  in  a 
back  yard  just  fifteen  feet  long  and 
seven  wide,  and  containing  five  pear- 
trees  (dwarfed  on  the  Rivers  plan), 
three  grapes,  four  currant  and  four 
gooseberry  bushes,  a  wall  cherry,  and 
six  kinds  of  vegetables,  all  in  good 
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condition.  This  was  high  gardening 
certainly,  and  a  practical  success  at 
that. 

On  returning  to  London,  I  endeav- 
ored to  find  the  dean.  He  was  absent, 
and  I  turned  to  my  friend  the  organ- 
ist at  the  Abbey  for  information. 
What  he  told  me  only  corroborated 
what  I  have  written.  The  dean 
could  have  told  me  no  more.  The 
flower-shows  in  London  were  consid- 
ered more  important  than  those  in  the 
country.  The  plants  grown  in  the 
mews  and  back  slums  of  London  are 
raised  at  a  greater  cost  of  care  and 
patience,  and  in  a  reflex  way  do  vastly 
more  good. 

CHARLES  BARNARD. 


FROM  OUR  WASHINGTON  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

I  HOPE  that  those  of  your  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation do  not  overlook  the  modest  bill 
introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation for  rebuilding  William  and 
Mary's  College.  The  building  was 
destroyed  when  Williamsburgh  was 
under  our  protection,  —  was,  in  fact, 
held  by  our  troops,  and  was  under  the 
sway  of  Gov.  Pierpont,  the  loyal 
governor  of  Virginia;  hence  our  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  Mr.  Hoar  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  has  certainly  as  little 
sympathy  as  any  man  for  the  claims 
of  rebels,  presented  the  right  of  this 
unfortunate  institution  very  strongly 
in  his  speech,  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  this  poor  little  bill  will  worry 
through. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
though  the  State  of  Virginia  behaves 
very  foolishly  in  many  regards,  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  system 
of  public  education  is  keeping  its 
government  and  people  up  to  a  re- 
spectable standard  in  that  matter. 


Thanks  to  the  Northern  Missionary 
and  Emigration  Societies,  they  have 
good  normal  schools  at  Richmond 
for  both  races.  Thanks  to  Gen.  Arm- 
strong and  his  friends,  they  have  the 
institute  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers  at  Hampton.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  is  attempting 
to  enforce  more  stringently  the  regu- 
lations for  the  common  schools  at 
large. 

The  discussion  on  the  French  arms 
has  excited  the  most  bitter  feelings. 
The  debate  covered  a  wide  ground, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
points  really  important  have  at- 
tracted very  little  general  attention. 
For  instance,  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Harlan  on  the  15th  of  February  on 
that  clause  of  Mr.  Summer's  preamble 
which  rehearses  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  date  of  19th 
January,  1872.  Mr.  Harlan  declared 
that  there  are  but  three  authorized 
copies  of  that  letter  in  existence  ;  (1) 
the  draught  entered  of  record  on  the 
files  of  the  War  Department;  (2) 
the  letter  itself,  sent  to  the  State  De- 
partment; (3)  a  copy  sent  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  French  Le- 
gation :  and  the  departments  have 
furnished  no  copies  (save  this  No.  3). 
The  publication  of  such  a  letter 
seems  to  imply  a  breach  of  official 
confidence  in  the  French  Legation, 
which  has  attracted  less  public  notice 
than  its  gravity  deserves. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned in  any  improper  action  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  arms,  except 
by  those  who  consider  the  sale  of  arms 
at  all,  during  the  European  war,  unwise 
and  inexpedient.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  such  sales  are  illegal,  either 
by  municipal  or  international  law. 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  the  French 
Government  was  badly  used  by  its 
own  agents. 

The  topic  of  interest  in  foreign 
matters  has  been  the  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, suggested  by  the  Queen's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  hasty  and  in- 
temperate remarks  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  arising  therefrom.  The 
answer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  note  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  despatched  on  the  18th 
of  March.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  anticipate  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  will  be  interrupted  by  the 
new  phase  which  the  exigencies  of 
British  politics  has  given  to  the 
brightest  diplomatic  achievement  of 
the  century. 

No  occasion  of  local  interest  has 
had  the  interest  which  attached  to 
the  reception  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy. You  know  that  in  strict  dip- 
lomatic language,  Sionii  Toinomi 
Iwakura  is  the  first  ambassador  who 
has  ever  been  received  here.  As  we 
send  out  diplomatists  of  no  grade 
higher  than  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, foreign  powers  in  general  ac- 
credit no  higher  ministers  to  us. 
England  ordinarily  maintains  an 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France 
and  of  Turkey,  but  at  no  other 
courts. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your 
readers  may  care  for  the  philological 
discussion;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
word  ambassador  comes  from  a  Gallic 
word,  and  you  may  remember  that 
Caesar  says  of  the  equites  in  Gaul, 
"Circum  se  ambactos,  clientesque 
habent."  There  ambacti  are  said  by 
Festus  to  be  servi,  and  Grimm  ex- 
plains the  word  from  bak,  as  "  back- 
ers, supporters,  persons  standing  at 
one's  back."  The  word  has  got  round 


so  far,  that  it  is  now  the  emperor  who 
backs  his  ambassador. 

The  ceremony  was  certainly  im- 
pressive. The  President  stood  at  the 
middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  east 
room,  opposite  the  principal  door. 
Next  him,  at  the  left,  the  members 
of  the  cabinet ;  then  members  of  the 
committees  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress ;  next  (al- 
ways at  the  left),  the  assistant  secre- 
tary and  the  heads  of  bureaux  in  the 
State  Department,  and  so  on,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  several  departments 
completing  the  semicircle,  all  round 
the  south  end  of  the  east  room.  The 
ambassadors  were  introduced,  fol- 
lowed by  an  equal  number  of  their 
secretaries.  They  were  led  by  Mr. 
Mori,  their  permanent  minister  here. 
He  was  in  full  dress  of  an  English  or 
American  gentleman ;  and  he  speaks 
English  perfectly.  They  marched  up 
very  well,  and,  so  to  speak,  deployed, 
so  as  to  place  the  ambassadors  in  a 
row  before  the  President,  their  secre- 
taries behind.  Then  Mr.  Fish  pre- 
sented them,  and  they  moved  to  the 
right  of  the  President.  Then  the 
chief  ambassador  made  his  .address, 
read  from  a  paper,  in  Japanese,  or 
rather  sung  or  chanted  it,  in  a  most, 
musical  way.  He  then  presented  the 
letter  of  credence,  in  a  beautiful  en- 
velop of  silk  embroidered  with  gold, 
taking  it  for  the  purpose  from  the 
hands  of  his  secretary,  and  giving  it 
to  the  President,  who  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fish. 

The  following  is  this  letter  of  cre- 
dence : l  — 

1  This  letter  was  telegraphed  over  the  country, 
and  printed  everywhere  the  next  morning. 
There  were  but  three  errors  in  the  despatch.  But 
these  were  unfortunately  in  thb  three  most  im- 
portant wordj,  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  of  the 
prime  minister,  and  of  the  capital.  As  if  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion  in  France,  every  French  daily  should 
call  our  President  "  Gen.  Grunt,"  our  Secretary 
of  State  "  Mr.  Fisk,"  and  our  capital  "  Smith- 
ville."  — ED.  OLD  AND  NEW. 
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MOUTSOUHITO,  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN, 
&c.,  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  — 
OUR  GOOD  BROTHER  AND  FAITH- 
FUL FRIEND,  —  Greeting :  — 
Mr.  President,  — Whereas,  since 
our  accession,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  to  the  sacred  throne  on 
which  our  ancestors  reigned  from 
time  immemorial,  we  have  not  de- 
spatched any  embassy  to  the  courts 
and  governments  of  friendly  coun- 
tries, we  have  thought  fit  to  select 
our  trusty  and  honored  minister,  Si- 
onii  Tomomi  Iwakura,  the  junior 
prime  minister,  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary, and  have  associated  with 
him  Jussammi  Takayossi  Kido,  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  Jussammi 
Tossimitsi  Okubo,  minister  of  finance, 
Jushie  Herobumie  I  to,  acting  minis- 
ter of  public  works,  and  Jushie  Mas- 
souka  Yamagutsi,  assistant  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  associate  ambassa- 
dors extraordinary,  and  invested  them 
with  full  powers  to  proceed  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  to  other  governments,  in  order 
to  declare  our  cordial  friendship,  and 
place  the  peaceful  relations  between 
our  respective  nations  on  a  firmer 
and  broader  basis.  The  period  for 
revising  the  treaties  now  existing 
between  ourselves  and  the  United 
States  is  less  than  one  year  distant. 
We  expect  and  intend  to  reform  and 
improve  the  same  so  as  to  stand  upon 
a  similar  footing  with  the  most  en- 
lightened nations,  and  to  attain  the 
full  development  of  public  right  and 
interest.  The  civilization  and  insti- 
tutions of  Japan  are  so  different  from 
those  of  other  countries  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  reach  the  desired  end 
at  once.  It  is  our  purpose  to  select 
from  the  various  institutions  prevail- 
ing among  enlightened  nations,  such 


as  are  best  suited  to  our  present  con- 
dition, and  adopt  them  in  gradual  re- 
forms and  improvement  of  our  policy 
and  customs,  so  as  to  be  upon  an 
equality,  with  them.  With  this  ob- 
ject we  desire  to  fully  disclose  to  the 
United  States  Government  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  our  empire,  and  to 
consult  upon  the  means  of  giving 
greater  efficiency  to  our  institutions 
at  the  present  and  in  the  future ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  said  embassy  returns 
home  we  will  consider  about  the  re- 
vision of  the  treaties,  and  accomplish 
what  we  have  expected  and  intended. 
The  ministers  who  compose  this  em- 
bassy have  our  confidence  and  es- 
teem. We  request  you  to  favor  them 
with  full  credence  and  due  regard ; 
and  we  earnestly  pray  for  your  con- 
tinued health  and  happiness,  and  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your 
great  republic. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 
set  our  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
our  empire,  at  our  palace  in  the 
city  of  Tokio,  this  fourth  day  of 
eleventh  month  of  fourth  year  of 
Meiji. 

Your   affectionate    brother    and 
friend, 

[Signed]  MOUTSOUHITO. 

[Countersign-ed] 

JUICHII  SANETONI  SANJO. 

Prime  Minister. 

The  President  then  read  his  an- 
swer to  the  address,  and  next  pre- 
sented to  the  Embassy,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet;  the  committees  of  foreign 
relations;  and  (in -groups)  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  several  departments. 
Then  the  President,  Ambassadors, 
and  Cabinet  went  into  the  blue  room, 
where  Mrs.  Grant  gave  audience  to 
the  Embassy.  M.  N. 
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Ah,  that  brave 

Bounty  of  poets,  the  one  royal  race 
That  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  this  world  I 
They  give  no  gift  that  bounds  itself,  and  ends 
I'  the  giving  and  the  taking :  theirs  so  breeds 
I'  the  heart  and  soul  o>  the  taker,  so  transmutes 
The  man  who  only  was  a  man  before, 
That  he  grows  God-like  in  his  turn,  can  give  — 
He  also :  share  the  poet's  privilege, 
Bring  forth  new  good,  new  beauty,  from  the  old. 

Ealaustion's  Adventure:  R.  BROWNING. 

44  PRAY,  where  is  Fausta  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Haliburton,  entering  Felix 
Carter's  den  a  little  abruptly. 

Felix  Carter  was  engaged  in  writing  his  somewhat  celebrated  leader 
on  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State,  for  "  The  Bi-daily  Hemisphere." 

44  Fausta!  "  he  said,  startled  from  his  pen  and  his  statistics, 4t  she  is 
about  somewhere.  Is  not  she  in  the  garden?  "  and  he  walked  to  the 
window,  and  tapped  on  it. 

44  Garden  ! "  said  Mrs.  Haliburton,  used  to  the  wider  deserts  of 
George-the-Third  Street ;  '4  do  you  call  that  well  a  garden  ?" 

It  was  a  well,  as  you  looked  down  into  it  from  the  second-story 
window.  For  a  "  shed  "  for  drying  clothes  made  one  side  of  it,  the 
house  made  another,  the  Throckmortons'  44  shed  "  made  a  third,  and 
the  back  walls  of  the  houses  in  Stockbridge  Street  were  not  far  away* 
Still,  as  Fausta  explained  to  Anna  Haliburton,  three  minutes  after- 
wards, the  sun  lay  there  for  five  or  six  hours ;  there  was  sun  enough 
for  her  ferns,  —  more  than  enough  for  her  violets  and  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley ;  indeed,  more  sun  on  the  average  than  there  ever  was  in  England 
on  the  average.  So  she  could  have  every  flower  which  bloomed  in  an? 
English  garden,  and  any  one  which  blooms  in  the  shaded  American- 
woodlands.  44  For  forty  feet  by  eighteen,"  said  Fausta,  44that  gives 
me  range  enough." 

44  And  where  do  you  get  these  ravishing  violets  ?  "  said  Anna,  when 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  PKOPBIKTOES  OF  TH*  OLD  AKD  NKW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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Fausta  had  joined  them,  and  all  three  had  come  into  her  pretty  par- 
lor. "  I  cannot  find  such  violets.  Mine  are  always  a  day  old." 

•"  Get  them  ?  "  said  Fausta :  "  where  should  I  get  them  ?  I  get  them 
out  of  the  well.  I  cut  these  ten  minutes  ago,  from  my  own  cold 
frames  down  stairs.  You  don't  suppose  I  would  have  stale  violets  in 
this  room,  do  you  ?  " 

So  Fausta  parried  Anna's  thrust  about  the  well.  For  even  in  the 
palace  on  George-the-Third  Street,  Anna  had  no  cold  frames,  nor  even 
a  violet,  but  one  of  the  mercenary  kind,  bought  for  filthy  lucre. 

44 1  own  I  am  beaten,"  she  said,  laughing.  44  But  who  would  have 
thought  of  having  one's  own  violets  on  the  10th  of  April,  after  such 
a  spring  as  this  ?  Was  there  ever  such  an  Easter  as  this  Easter  ?  " 

44 1  hope  not,"  said  Fausta.  44  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  bad  at  Pitcairn's 
Island,  or  in  the  terrestrial  paradises  generally,  as  it  is  here.  But, 
Anna,  why  don't  you  start  a  garden  ?  With  all  your  land,  you  might 
have  violets  every  hour  of  the  year." 

44  All  my  land !  "  said  Anna.  44  That  is  fine !  My  land  is  the  gravel 
which  has  been  piled  on  the  Back  Bay.  It  is  forty-five  feet  in 
width  by  sixty  feet  in  depth.  How  many  violets  would  that  make, 
Felix,  if  there  were  one  to  a  square  foot  ?  " 

44  At  a  round  guess,"  said  Felix,  laughing,  44  seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  But  you  need'  not  cling  to  vio- 
lets. Hear  what  Lord  Bacon  says  :  4 1  like  also  little  heaps,  in  the 
nature  of  mole-hills,  such  as  are  in  wild  heaths,  to  be  set,  some  with 
wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with  germander,  which  gives  a 
good  flower  to  the  eye ;  some  with  periwinkle,  some  with  violets, 
some  with  strawberries,  some  with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some 
with  red  roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium,  some  with  sweet-wil- 
liams red,  some  with  bear's-foot,  and  the  like  low  flowers,  being,  withal, 
sweet  and  sightly.'  That's  what  Lord  Bacon  wanted  ia  one  corner 
of  his  garden." 

44  Did  the  dear  old  boy  write  that  ?  "  said  Anna  with  enthusiasm. 
44 1  never  will  believe  he  was  the  meanest  of  mankind." 

44  You  are  right.  When  the  4  meanest  of  mankind '  is  found,  he 
will  be  found  to  have  as  little  sense  of  beauty  as  of  goodness.  He 
will  not  love  flowers,  nor  music ;  nor  little  children ;  nor  dumb 
beasts.  But,  see  ;  I  have  some  good  new  thoughts,  as  well  as  good 
old  ones.  They  are  out  of  a  new  book  of  essays.  Roberts  Brothers 
are  to  publish  it  —  or  ought  to  —  this  very  spring." 

44  Why,"  said  Anna,  44  it's  in  print  now."  For  Fausta  was  begin- 
ning to  read  from  a  folded  printed  separate  sheet  of  a  book. 

44  The  author  is  having  fifty  copies  printed  to  give  away,  and  he 
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has  asked  Mr.  Ingham  to  revise  it ;  and  Mr.  Ingham  has  lent  this  bit 
to  me,  and  says  he  thinks  of  treacherously  arranging  for  a  regular 
edition  to  surprise  this  shy,  squeamish  author  with.  He  says  such 
people  find  popularity  is  very  nice,  after  they  have  once  jumped  in, 
—  or  been  thrown  in." 

And  Fausta  read  :  — 

HAKE.  —  I  believe  in  beauty.  But  no  one  expression  of  it  is  forever  best. 
Beauty-worship  spreads.  Tttey  say  this  is  a  practical  age.  Beauty  is  the 
very  crown  and  perfect  flower  of  the  practical.  The  age  hangs  lovely  rose- 
wreaths  all  over  its  last  new  locomotive,  and  the  grimy  engineer  is  justly 
happy.  Epics  are  not  so  common  as  heretofore.  But  there  are  far  more 
roses  in  mechanics7  windows.  One  red  rose  per  mechanic  is  a  far  lovelier 
thing  than  one  epic  per  age. 

LILIA.  —  But  if  you  could  so  change  the  age  of  Homer  as  to  annihilate 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  to  ordain  your  flower-pot  civilization  instead,  into 
all  that  antique  time,  would  you  do  so  ? 

HARE.  —  Ah,  sweetheart,  you  quibble.  You  shall  not  coax  me  to  fire 
guns  at  a  hypothesis.  When  a  responsible  party  shall  offer  me  that  choice,  I 
will  maturely  consider  it.  I  was  only  trying  to  set  forth  two  thoughts : 
first,  this  is  an  age  of  beauty ;  and,  second,  this  floricultural  century  is  a 
powerful  evidence  of  the  same.  I  adduced  the  locomotive,  coughing  and 
screeching  through  rose-wreaths.  I  add  another  case,  —  the  lovely,  lovely 
flower-gifts  that  of  late  years  adorn  so  many  preachers7  desks. 

LILIA.  — Ob,  fine  !  Flowers  of  sulphur  used  to  be  the  only  ones  that  even 
in  fancy  adorned  them ;  unless  you  allow  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?  And  what  a  noble  hint  that  the  preacher  is  a  machine !  What 
did  you  say  he  did  through  his  rose-wreaths  ? 

HARE.  —  Dear  Lilia,  your  smile  refutes  your  speech.  How  those  words 
would  be  misunderstood  in  print ! 

"I  don't  like  it,"  said  Anna  bluntly.  "What  he  says  is  true 
enough,  but  she  is  too  vinegary  for  me.  The  phrases  are  neat, 
though.  I  must  borrow  your  sheet  there.  But,  Fausta,  to  come 
back  to  our  own  affairs :  There  is  no  need  of  talking  of  our  back- 
j^ard.  Do  you  suppose  a  clear  fool  like  me  could  have  flowers  of  my 
own  when  we  move  out  to  Sharon  ?  I  do  not  mean  gardener's  flow- 
ers. I  mean  my  flowers.  Could  anybody  in  this  world  teach  me 
to  raise  such  violets  as  these  darlings,  poor  cockney  that  I  am  ?  " 

"  You,"  said  Fausta, —  who  loves  Anna  from  head  to  foot,  and  from 
her  back-hair  to  her  heart-beat,  and  knows  Anna  can  do  any  thing  — 
"  you  !  —  why,  you  could  and  would  raise  pond-lilies  on  the  desert  of 
Sahara." 

So  was  it  that  they  fell  to  their  gardening  talk.  And  when  Felix 
threw  upon  the  sofa  for  them  the  slip-proofs  of  this  May  number, 
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which  Mr.  Ingham  had  just  sent  over  to  him,  they  glanced  over 
"  Our  Spring  Woods,"  and  Mr.  Barnard's  notes,  and  that  droll  bus- 
iness about  the  caterpillars,  and  the  new  French  flowers,  and  Fausta, 
meanwhile,  gave  Anna  her  first  working  directions ;  and  then  the 
two  girls,  as  these  ladies  are  still  called  by  their  husbands,  arrayed 
themselves  for  a  walk,  and  went  down  to  Washburn's  and  Hovey's 
to  select  roots  for  Anna's  first  adventure,  and  some  seeds  for  Fausta. 
These  were,  in  brief,  Fausta's  instructions  :• — 

"  What  you  want  is  not  a  pretty  garden  to  look  on  from  the  win- 
dow, but  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  house  every  day. 

"  Now,  you  do  not  know  much  ;  and  if  you  try  too  much  you  will 
be  disappointed,  if  you  really  mean  to  do  the  head-work  of  this  gar- 
den yourself,  and  you  say  you  do. 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  would  be  satisfied  for  the  first  summer  with 
plenty  of  sweet  violets,  roses,  sweet-peas,  verbenas,  and  in  the  fall 
chrysanthemums." 

"  Satisfied  !  child,"  cried  Anna ;  "  if  I  thought  I  could  have  plenty 
of  •  those  things,  I  should  be  so  exalted  that  not  a  friend  in  the  world 
could  see  me  through  an  opera-glass." 

"  Well,"  said  Anna,  "  as  to  that,  Jane  Baylies  has  abundance  of 
all  these  every  day,  from  April  Fool's  Day  to  Thanksgiving ;  and  no- 
body puts  trowel  in  the  ground  for  her  the  summer  long,  after  the 
Kelt  has  once  dug  it  over  in  the  spring." 

"  Where  is  Jane  Baylies  ?  "  cried  Anna,  again  in  raptures.  "  Let 
me  sit  at  her  feet.  Let  me  admit  ignorance,  if  only  she  will  instruct 
the  dolt  before  her.  Or  could  you  perhaps  tell  me  all  ?  Tell  me  all !  " 
she  cried  again,  in  a  mock-tragedy  air. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Fausta.  "  Mr.  Rand's  little  book  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  violets.  As  for  the  roses,  I  will  give  you  a  list.  Buy  good 
plants,  give  them  generous  bottom  heat,  and  a  top-dressing  of  burned 
sods.  The  sweet-peas  will  take  care  of  themselves,  if  you  plant  them 
on  a  trench  of  stable-manure,  three  feet  wide  and  two  deep.  The 
only  trouble  with  verbenas  is,  that  people  try  to  raise  them  without 
sun.  I  can't  have  verbenas  in  the  well,  but  you  could  at  Sharon. 
As  for  chrysanthemums,  anybody  can  raise  them,  in  a  decent  October." 

It  was  in  this  off-hand  way  that  Fausta  started  Anna  on  her  gar- 
dening. It  was  just  what  Anna  needed.  She  sits  in  the  house  a 
great  deal  too  much ;  she  got  that  trick  when  she  was  a  rag-picker. 
She  hates  to  go  out  to  work,  merely  for  the  work's  sake.  And  this 
garden  at  Sharon,  though  this  summer  she  shall  satisfy  herself  with 
Fausta's  five  essentials,  witt  make  of  her,  before  she  knows  it,  another 
creature. 
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ON  the  dreariest  of  winter  days, 
when  the  sleet  and  biting  wind  de- 
tained at  the  Hive  the  few  women 
who  had  ventured  down  the  hill  to 
dinner,  and  caused  quite  a  bustle  in 
the  kitchen,  putting  up  meals  for 
those  who  staid  behind,  came  the 
omnibus  with  no  less  a  person  than 
C.  P.  C.,  the  preacher,  poet,  musi- 
cian, and  lastly,  painter.  How  a 
simple,  affluent  soul  puts  one  at  ease ! 
The  circumscribed  and  impoverished 
alone  call  out  apology.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  parlor  at  the  Hive  was  be- 
ginning to  look  extremely  shabby; 
but  I  doubt  if  any  one  noticed  the 
fact,  when  that  evening  C.  P.  C.  sang 
to  the  notes  of  his  guitar,  — 
"  Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear/'  &c. 

"  Take  thou,  where  thou  dost  glide, 
This  deep-dyed  rose,  O  river  ! " 

melting  to  tears  the  more  susceptible 
of  the  sympathetic  audience.  In  our 
crowded  apartments  that  night,  no 
one,  weatherbound  or  otherwise,  ques- 
tioned but  we  were  most  favored  of 
fortune  in  being  permitted  to  enter 
the  sphere  of  such  exquisite  melody. 
No  after  quartettes  on  the  violin,  in 
which  he  took  part ;  no  weird  pas- 
sages from  the  "Erl  King,"  with 
mysterious,  awe-inspiring  piano  ac- 
companiment ;  no  charming  carica- 
tures (from  his  note-book)  of  "  The 
Experiences  of  the  Childe  Christopher 
Down  East,'?  or  of  the  Harvard  Mill  in 
the  process  of  grinding  out  ministers, 
could  efface  the  glowing  memories 
of  the  ballad  sung  on  this  first  even- 
ing in  the  shabby  little  parlor. 

On  a  less  inclement  day,  and  at 
length  protected  by  a  warm  cloak 
which  she  had  long  needed  but  could 
not  afford  to  purchase,  Miss  Fuller 
again  made  her  appearance.  She 


had  been  previously  described  to  me 
as  one  in  whom  the  woman,  saint,  and 
scholar  were  united ;  and  my  great 
reverence  for  a  person  at  once  so  re- 
markable, and  so  in  need  of  rest  and 
leisure,  made  me  keep  at  a  very  care- 
ful distance.  Only  at  a  later  day, 
when  brought  accidentally  face  to 
face  with  her  in  the  pine  woods,  did 
I  allow  myself,  at  her  request,  to  en- 
gross a  moment  of  her  valuable  time. 
But  ever  after  this  interview,  when 
she  was  to  honor  us  with  a  visit,  I 
claimed  the  privilege  of  giving  up 
my  room  to  her,  first  preparing  it  for 
her  presence  by  the  burning  of  pas- 
tils begged  from  Camilla.  I  took 
great  pleasure  also  in  serving  her 
breakfast  in  her  room,  using  for  the 
coffee  the  one  decorated  china  break- 
fast-cup owned  by  the  establishment. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  Hero  was  absent,  that  I  sought 
shelter  with  Sybil  in  her  very  limited 
quarters  at  the  Hive ;  and  there  was 
no  end  of  congratulation  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  on  the  event-  which 
threw  us  together  again  for  a  whole 
week.  The  labors  of  the  day  over, 
in  company  we  reviewed  certain 
packages  of  notes,  which,  ranged  in 
their  separate  order,  in  the  lavender- 
scented  upper  drawer  of  the  bureau, 
called  perhaps  for  a  more  enlightened 
interpretation.  These,  with  weight- 
ier matters,  occupied  us  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening;  the  more  im- 
portant affairs  being  two  marriages 
which  had  taken  place  within  as 
many  months,  —  one  of  "  Goody-Two- 
Shoes  with  the  Virtuous  Basket- 
Maker,"  as  Mrs.  Grant  Smith  satiri- 
cally expressed  it ;  and  another 
which,  although  formed  out  of  the 
remnants  of  previous  engagements, 
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promised  more  than  ordinary  happi- 
ness. Our  satisfaction  in  the  pros- 
pects of  the  last  couple  still  held  our 
thought,  when  we  passed  the  ivory 
gate,  and  entered  the  land  of  dreams. 

I  was  sunk  in  profoundest  slum- 
ber, separated  from  any  and  every 
theory  of  the  universe,  when  Sybil, 
in  tones  of  alarm,  sought  to  arouse 
me,  exclaiming,  entreating,  — 

"  Oh,  it  was  too  fearful !  Do  wake 
up,  and  help  me  to  recover  from  the 
horror  of  it." 

She  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  shudder- 
ing in  the  pitchy  darkness.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  comprehend,  she  ex- 
plained that  she  had  dreamed  of  the 
young  lieutenant,  the  protege  of  the 
Siren  ;  he  who  of  late  had  relieved 
for  her  the  tedium  of  the  unfriendly 
days  by  sleigh-rides  and  other  courte- 
sies, but  whose  regiment  we  had 
learned  was  ordered  South.  This 
young  man  had  appeared  to  her  in 
great  mental  agony,  with  an  open 
paper,  or  letter,  in  his  hand,  on  which 
the  word  "  impossible "  was  alone 
legible.  Pointing  to  this  word,  he 
asked  her  to  read  it  aloud,  which  she 
had  done,  when  he  immediately  seized 
a  pistol  (which  she  had  not  previous- 
ly noticed)  from  a  table,  and  shot 
himself  through  the  temple.  She 
was  sure  the  blood  and  brains  were 
spattered  over  her.  I  quieted  and 
assured  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
till  the  fearful  impression  was  par- 
tially dissipated,  and  we  both  slept 
again ;  when  she  a  second  time  aroused 
me,  saying  the  dream  had  been  re- 
peated, with  a  sequel,  in  which  the 
father  of  the  lieutenant  was  in  the 
Siren's  parlor,  using  very  loud  and 
condemnatory  language,  —  charging 
her  with  the  murder  of  his  son.  At 
the  same  moment  the  clock  in  the 
dining-room  struck  ten,  and  he  passed 
out  of  the  front  door,  when  it  ap- 


peared that  he  was  not  the  young 
man's  father,  but  his  step-father. 

Although  I  was  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  Sybil's  faculty  of  pro- 
phetic dreaming,  as  her  dreams  were 
not  always  presentiments  this  occur- 
rence made  no  lasting  impression  on 
me,  being  obliterated  besides  by  the 
after-sleep.  She,  too,  in  the  confusion 
of  early  rising  and  the  preparation 
of  breakfast,  had  lost  sight  of  it.  It 
returned  very  forcibly,  however,  as  she 
was  about  to  ascend  the  front  stairs, 
and  while  the  clock  in  the  dining- 
room  was  striking  ten ;  since  she 
then,  to  her  great  astonishment,  heard 
violent  language,  together  with  sounds 
of  weeping  and  remonstrance,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  adjoining  room;  at 
the  same  moment  an  elderly  gentle- 
man came  out  of  the  room  in  question, 
and,  without  noticing  either  of  us, 
made  a  rapid  exit  from  the  front  door, 
slamming  it  fiercely  behind  him. 

This  extraordinary  proceeding 
amazed  us  both.  Sybil  indeed  seemed 
dumbfounded,  although  she  admitted 
presently  that  the  stranger  who  had 
made  all  this  commotion  was  much 
larger  and-  stouter  than  the  step- 
father in  her  dream.  I  ventured 
cautiously  to  open  wider  the  door  of 
the  room,  where  the  Siren  lay  on  her 
couch  deluged  in  tears,  but  pleading 
innocence. 

"  I  had  no  idea  he  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  shoot  himself,"  she  ex- 
plained, as  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes  she  swayed  back  and  forward, 
sitting  on  the  pretty  chintz-covered 
sofa. 

"  How  could  I  help  his  loving  me  ? 
I  could  not  make  myself  into  a  fright, 
or  an  imbecile."  (She  was  indeed  a 
second  Venus  de  Medici.) 

Portia,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Sybil  to  fill  the  place  she  refused  to 
occupy  herself,  asked  the  weeping 
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Venus  if  she  were  quite  clear  in  her 
conscience  that  she  had  not  trifled 
with  the  young  man's  affections :  to 
which  she  replied  that  "  she  believed 
love  always  deepened  the  nature  ;  the 
laws  governing  it  were  very  little  un- 
derstood, and,  until  they  were  under- 
stood, how  could  she  hold  herself 
responsible  for  that  which  she  could 
not  anticipate  ?  " 

Still  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro, 
bewailing  more  the  harsh  charges 
made  by  the  father,  than  the  unnatu- 
ral death  of  'the  son,  with  whose 
heart  she  had  so  selfishly,  so  reck- 
lessly, amused  herself.  She  was  charm- 
ing, even  in  her  present  mood  of 
shallow  regretfulness, — very  charm- 
ing while  spiritually  opaque,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  term.  "  With  us,  but  not 
of  us,"  as  Portia  wrote  her  the  follow- 
ing day;  and  to  which  she  replied, 
accompanying  the  note  with  a  lace 
collar,  that  "  she  was  aware  of  that 
fact,  and  loved  Portia  all  the  more 
for  her  frankness  in  telling  her  so." 

Three  months  later,  the  Siren,  lay- 
ing off  the  widow's  weeds  which  so 
well  became  her  blonde  hair  and  com- 
plexion, married  a  respectable  middle- 
aged  man,  a  druggist  in  Boston,  and, 
dropping  the  character  of  "  avenger 
of  her  sex."  made  a  small  circle  of 
her  husband's  relatives  into  enthusi- 
astic admirers  and  warm  defenders 
of  their  new  kinswoman. 

I  pause  here  to  suggest  that  no 
sensible  reader  will  expect  or  desire 
that  I  should  give  a  detailed  account 
of  how  many  sloppy  days  there  were 
now  in  the  wash-room,  or  of  the  ap- 
proaching signs  of  exhaustion  on  the 
faces  of  those  members  who  worked 
eight  and  ten  hours  a  day,  and  stud- 
ied hard  besides  ;  or  how  scanty  our 
wardrobes  finally  became ;  or  that 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  rice- 
puddings  were  too  dry.  By  a  decree 


of  the  gracious  Providence  we  are 
obliged  to  forget  what  has  been  dis- 
agreeable in  the  past,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  attempt  to  contravene 
this  law.  Neither  do  I  reiterate,  "  we 
scrubbed,  we  washed,  we  sewed ;  we 
planted  and  weeded  and  reaped." 
This  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
Work  amid  such  companions  had  no 
power  to  enslave  the  mind.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  poor  workman  anywhere  who 
in  thought  cannot  rise  above  his  an- 
vil, his  carpenter's  bench,  or  his  plough. 
I  describe  the  persons  and  incidents 
which  impressed  me  most  strongly,  — 
persons  who  to-day  stand  to  the  eyes 
of  many  in  a  more  resplendent  light 
than  historic  picture  to  worshipful 
artist  in  the  Louvre ;  incidents, 
however  poorly  described  here,  so 
unique  that  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  away  with  those  con- 
cerned in  them. 

The  prevailing  aspect  of  the  life 
at  Brook  Farm  varied  constantly,  and 
no  three  months  resembled  the  pre- 
ceding three  months,  or  could  at  all 
be  compared  to  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year  in.special  interests; 
and  so  engrossing  was  the  last  phase, 
so  swiftly  did  the  panorama  roll  by, 
that  there  was  danger  of  undervalu- 
ing the  past,  and  permitting  oblivion 
to  cover  what  should  have  been 
chronicled.  Under  such  fructifying 
and  generous  influences,  with  the 
younger  and  more  elastic  natures  a 
wonderful  change  took  place  in  a 
year  or  two ;  and  to  this  change  every 
feature  bore  testimony.  Cruder  qual- 
ities were  refined,  and  the  finer  ones 
in  this  genial  atmosphere  pushed 
through  the  surrounding  crust,  to 
light  and  freer  life,  till  often,  with- 
out any  distinct  evidence  of  artistic 
power,  you  were  yet  justified  in  ac- 
crediting many  of  these  youths  with 
genius.  For  what  is  it  to  have  ge- 
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nius  ?  To  have  the  inner  eye  opened, 
and  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
appearance  and  reality  ?  or  to  see 
from  an  angle  that  reveals  brighter 
lights  and  deeper  shadows  than  others 
see  ?  or  is  it  courage  which  puts 
aside  precedents,  and  writes  axioms 
of  its  own  ?  Whatever  it  may  con- 
sist in,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing the  line  that  divides  it  from  obtuse 
and  respectable  mediocrity.  It  was 
the  conscious  want  of  this  one  drop 
of  elixir  in  her  blood  that  made  Je- 
mima so  unwilling  to  recognize  merit 
in  others,  and  so  continually  dissatis- 
fied with  outward  circumstances. 

"  I'm  sure  /  can  see  nothing  so  ad- 
mirable in  Pericles.  At  heart  he's 
just  as  much  of  an  aristocrat  as  any 
of  his  set  in  the  world.  What  has 
he  sacrificed  to  the  cause  ?  "  Or  — 

"  I  don't  see  that  Thane  has  a 
streak  of  genius  in  him,  as  you  insist. 
Whenever  I'm  near  him  he's  always 
talking  quite  stupidly.  Then  if  you 
could  have  seen  him,  last  Thursday, 
as  good  as  force  his  poor  little  wife 
into  her  room,  and  positively  forbid 
her  walking  to  Boston,  when  she  had 
set  her  heart  on  *  going.  You  call  it 
4  balance/  and  i  tone/  and  a  kindly 
decision  of  character.  I  call  it 
masculine  tyranny,  a  domineering 
spirit!"  Or  — 

"  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
afford  a  bonnet  or  two,  between  us, 
soon.  I've  seen  four  or  five  of  the 
girls  in  Sybil's  check  straw  this  win- 
ter. You  may  say  no  one  goes  to 
Boston  oftener  than  once  in  three 
months.  What  if  they  don't  ?  What 
is  a  person  without  proper  accesso- 
ries? For  my  part,  I  think  one's 
self-respect  fades  with  one's  clothes  ; 
and  ours  are  getting  very  seedy." 

"  Isn't  that  perfectly  pitiable  ?  poor 
thing ! "  said  Portia,  who,  passing, 
had  guessed  at  the  burden  of  the  tale. 


"  Self-respect,  indeed !  I  feel  as  if  we 
were  all  kings  and  princes,  drinking 
from  the  same  bowl  with  the  gods, 
and  living  in  the  light  that  gilded 
Parnassus." 

"Queens  and  princesses,  too,  you 
mean,  of  course  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  indeed  ! "  she  replied.  "  I 
don't  know  but  there's  more  of  the 
pure  blood  in  the  feminine  half  of 
the  community.  You  know,  yester- 
day, when  the  question  was  openly 
mooted,  who  should  take  care  of  Pe- 
dro, —  that  is,  of  his  leprosy,  — seven 
women  sprang  to  meet  the  disagree- 
able necessity,  and  only  one  man,  — 
Thane.  But,  speaking  of  Jemima,  it 
really  takes  the  better  part  of  a  day 
to  get  rid  of  the  wet  blanket  she 
crowds  around  you,  and  see  again  to 
the  soul  of  things,  as  well  as  to  be 
gladdened  by  their  shimmer  and 
shine.  *  It  is  doubtless  wise  to  be 
negative  in  the  presence  of  angels  ; 
but  when  Jemima  approaches  we 
have  to  gird  on  the  armor  of  positive- 
ness,  or  consent  to  part  with  faith 
and  hope." 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  young 
woman  was  Sybil ;  who,  if  any  thing, 
was  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  ex- 
cellence of  others,  and  who  was  over- 
powered wjth  self-condemnation  on 
discovering  that  in  thought  alone 
she  had  done  injustice  to  John. 

"It  does  not  signify  that  he  was  in 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  has  now  burst 
his  shell  and  come  into  the  full  use 
of  his  wings.  I  ought  to  have 
divined  the  latent  qualities,  instead 
of  passing  him  day  after  day,  with- 
holding recognition  of  his  possibili- 
ties. It  was  cruelly  ungenerous  of 
me.  I  deserve  to  suffer,  and  I  do." 
And  I've  no  doubt  but  she  indulged 
herself  in  the  luxury  of  composing  a 
penitential  psalm  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances. 
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At  Brook  Farm,  as  elsewhere,  the 
course  of  love  (I  will  not  say  true 
love)  would  not  run  smooth.  I  had 
noticed  for  some  time  past  that  Hero 
was  a  little  irritable,  and  unusually 
silent  and  quiet ;  but,  as  the  mood  of 
a  friend  was  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, I  abstained  from  interference, 
until  the  silence  grew  to  sadness,  and 
the  quiet  to  evident  depression  of 
mind  and  body.  We  were  making 
the  beds  together  one  day,  when  a 
glance  at  her  troubled,  pale  face 
decided  me. 

"  There  is  something  wrong,  dear," 
I  said.  "  Can  I  help  or  advise  you  in 
any  way  ?  Isn't  Leander  all  right  ? 
He  seems  very  gentlemanly  and  de- 
voted." ["  Tuck  the  under  sheet  well 
in  at  the  top,  dear."] 

"  0  Loma !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I'm 
perfectly  miserable.  Yes :  Leander 
is  all  right,  and  all  wrong  too.  The 
trouble  is,  I  can't  love  him;  and  he 
insists  on  being  so  attentive,  and  won't 
take  the  least  hint;  and  I  haven't 
the  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth. 
There's  no  more  union  between  us 
than  between  Russia  and  Poland." 

"But  I  thought  you  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  his  manner  of 
pleading  his  cause ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
had  magnetized  you  into  loving  him  ?  " 

"  Yes :  that  state  of  things  lasted 
about  two  days.  That  was  the  most 
ridiculous  theory  of  mine,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"  The  idea  of  animal  magnetism 
making  a  union  between  minds  and 
hearts !  Pshaw !  There  never  was 
a  more  fatal  delusion  than  that.  I 
have  an  aunt  who  was  magnetized, 
;  I  see  now,  into  marrying  a  man  she 
|  had  not  a  particle  of  respect  for.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  a  man  or  woman 
had  an  agreeable  external  atmos- 
phere, as  we  say,  would  be  well 
enough  if  the  deeper  affinities  existed. 


The  latter  must  be  perceived  first, 
however.  I  shall  never  make  such 
a  blunder  a  second  time,  —  if  I  have 
the  chance." 

"  You  will  certainly  undeceive  Le- 
ander without  delay  ?  Poor  fellow  ! " 
I  said. 

"  Yes ;  that's  what  I  feel.  Poor  fel- 
low! I  ought  to  have  held  on  to 
my  first  impressions.  He  has  not  the 
least  ability  to  enter  the  sphere  of 
another,  —  no  capacity  for  intimacy. 
Nothing  that  holds  one.  He  has 
character,  but  not  intellect.  His 
thought  is  so  circumscribed,  so  want- 
ing in  variety.  And  yet  what  an 
honorable,  upright,  handsome  crea- 
ture he  is  !"  And  she  sighed  deeply, 
in  anticipation  of  the  work  before 
her. 

It  was  an  awkward  affair,  as  such 
denouments  must  always  be.  To  Le- 
ander it  proved  a  severe  and  unex- 
pected blow,  leaving  him  in  that 
unstrung,  despairing,  unsettled  con- 
dition, which,  for  a  man,  is  in  itself 
a  temptation.  Portia  took  him  un- 
der her  motherly  wing,  and  I  think 
proved  some  slight  stay  to  his  weary 
soul;  but  we  were  all  more  at  rest 
when  he  was  called  to  do  active  duty, 
as  supercargo  of  one  of  his  father's 
China-bound  ships. 

The  Charles  River,  but  lately  re- 
leased from  its  icy  bondage,  flowed 
cold  and  gray  and  still,  under  the 
motionless,  sad  clouds,,  and  told  no 
tales  of  last  summer's  parties  to  the 
island,  or  of  the  chorus  of  voices 
which  in  the  warm  twilight  had  made 
the  water-lilies  blossom  out  more 
abundantly.  Could  those  hours  be  re- 
peated ?  I  half  doubted.  My  charm- 
ing Hero  was  called  to  take  up  her 
abode  once  more  under  the  home-roof 
at  the  Meadows.  Diana  had  been 
five  months  gone.  The  domine  had 
been  all  winter  meditating  a  change, 
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since  our  attitude  to  the  world  did 
not  wholly  approve  itself  to  his  con- 
science, and  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
could  cordially  give  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  "  idea."  At  any  rate,  he  pre- 
ferred to  take  a  calmer  view  of  us 
from  a  distance  ;  so,  having  explained 
his  position  in  his  peculiar,  modest 
way,  he  one  day  appeared  in  his  long 
overcoat,  with  an  umbrella,  and  a 
small  parcel  tied  in  a  blue-silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  bade  us  a  tender  fare- 
well. That  summer  he  was  to  spend 
in  dear  old  Plymouth,  raising  vegeta- 
bles for  the  market,  in  company  with 
his  handsome  young  friend  Agricola. 

I  should  have  related  that  some 
days  prior  to  his  departure  he  came 
to  Hero  and  myself,  and  begged  us, 
should  he  ever  return  to  the  com- 
munity, to  change  our  manner  of 
addressing  him,  our  whole  demeanor, 
so  far  as  it  referred  to  him.  "We 
always  looked  at  him  and  spoke  to 
him  as  if  he  were  a  saint,  incapable 
of  baseness  of  any  sort ;  whereas  he 
was  one  of  the  meanest  and  worst  of 
men,  capable  of  the  most  savage 
crimes.  It  would  grieve  him  sorely, 
if,  by  showing  himself  to  us  in  a  true 
light,  he  thereby  forfeited  the  friend- 
ships he  so  highly  prized.  The  bare 
mention  of  such  a  calamity  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes ;  but  he  would  no 
longer  sail  under  false  colors :  the 
deferential  attitude  we  assumed  only 
increased  his  miserable  sense  of  un- 
worthiness."  This  self- impeachment 
was  in  itself  so  very  singular,  consid- 
ering the  remarkable  conscientious- 
ness of  our  friend,  that  I  suppose  we 
looked  our  incredulity,  when  he  fur- 
ther offered  to  prove  what  he  had 
said  of  his  own  depravity,  if  Portia, 
who  was  included  in  the  charge, 
could  be  present.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  latter ;  and  she 
joined  us,  facing  him  with  that  ab- 


solute trust  and  confidence  to  which 
the  domine  objected. 

He  now,  with  a  solemn  sadness, 
opened  up  the  facts.  We  had,  he 
said,  in  a  thousand  ways  let  him 
know  that  we  thought  him  incapable 
of  malice  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he 
had  held  murder  to  his  heart  for 
months  and  months.  There  had  been 
times  (pausing  to  remember,  lest  he 
should  understate),  nine  or  ten,  he 
was  sure,  when,  had  he  seen  Don 
Carlos  struggling  amid  the  waves, 
drowning  slowly  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  could,  by  extending  so  much  as 
a  finger,  have  saved  him,  he  would 
not  have  done  it.  No :  he  should 
have  secretly  rejoiced  in  his  terrible 
situation,  and  have  seen  him  disap- 
pear forever,  conscious  only  of  a 
fiend-like  exultation  ;  because  —  be- 
cause he  had  been  in  advance  of  him 
in  securing  us  girls  in  a  German 
class,  when  it  had  been  his,  the  doin- 
ine's,  most  earnest  desire  to  teach  us 
that  language  himself." 

Ah !  but  it  was  a  fine,  a  delicate 
satisfaction  to  know  ourselves  thus 
held  in  estimation  by  a  man  so  wise 
and  true ;  for  it  could  not  be  that 
the  value  inhered  in  the  scholar- 
ship mainly.  We  naturally  enough 
waived  aside  this  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  extreme  depravity,  ex- 
cusing ourselves  on  the  ground,  that 
in  our  minds  we  were  convinced  that, 
however  unexpectedly  to  himself,  he 
would  at  the  last  moment,  had  the 
trial  occurred,  have  extended  the  re- 
quired help.  He  was  positive  to  the 
contrary,  and  went  on  adducing  more 
of  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  to  all 
of  which  we  gave  grave  and  respect- 
ful hearing,  but  found  it  insufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  bringing  in  a  true 
bill.  For  once  we  were  divided,  three 
against  one  ;  and  separated,  assuring 
the  beloved  domine  that  in  so  high 
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regard  did  we  hold  him,  that  if  with 
our  own  eyes  we  had  seen  him  do  the 
deed  he  dreamed  of,  we  should  refuse 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses.  The  mingled  air  of  content 
and  dejection,  of  failure  and  success, 
on  the  face  of  the  domine  at  this 
juncture,  would  have  made  a  curious 
study  for  a  painter.  Kelieved,  no 
doubt,  by  his  own  honest  confession, 
I  never  saw  him  brighter  or  more 
genial  than  he  was  during  the  re- 
maining days  of  his;  stay  with  us. 

The  Lady  Superior  also  disappeared 
about  this  time  for  a  two-weeks'  va- 
cation, and  was  heartily  missed  by 
the  group  in  the  washroom,  over 
which  she  was  "chief,"  and  by  the 
demure  twins,  whose  sole  guardian 
she  was.  The  last-mentioned,  freed 
from  the  restraint  imposed  by  the 
only  person  to  whom  they  acknowl- 
edged allegiance,  actualized  (this  word 
we  held  to  have  a  peculiar  transcen- 
dental significance)  their  innocent 
wishes  by  getting  up  a  small  private 
party,  which  included  impromptu 
charades,  in  their  bedroom.  The  su- 
perieure,  having  left  seventy  of  us 
behind,  wrote  from  the  centre  of 
"  first  circles "  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge :  — 

"I  am  overwhelmed  with  social 
life  here,  and  feel  the  change  is  good 
for  me.  I  have  seen  Diana  several 
times,  and  am  each  time  more  im- 
pressed with  her  growing  purpose  and 
healthy  sentiment.  She  regrets  the 
fate  that  holds  her  apart  from  us ; 
yet  I  would  not  take  her  from  her 
brother,  whose  balance-wheel  she,  for 
the  present,  appears  to  be. 

"  I  think  of  my  little  girls  with  a 
degree  of  solicitude,  though  Margaret 
writes  that  they  give  good  evidence 
of  the  self-governing  power. 

"  I  am  not  unmindful  of  my  much- 
endeared  associates  and  occupations 


of  the  washroom,  and  shall  shortly 
return  to  them  with  renewed  zest. 
Sybilla  promises  to  accompany  me, 
and  will  remain  with  us  till  her 
' Moorish  studio'  is  completed." 

The  religious  question,  which  had 
hitherto,  intolerant  spirit !  concerned 
itself  with  the  divine  or  human  nature 
of  Jesus,  now  assumed  another  atti- 
tude, and  in  secret  voice,  through  the 
partially  converted  few,  demanded 
your  allegiance  to  the  Koman  Church. 
Young  Jerome,  Sybil,  and  Mrs. 
Grant  Smith  began  to  have  the  de- 
mure air  of  persons  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  authority.  Slowly  the  fact 
of  their  partial  conversion  leaked  out, 
and  the  mystery  of  their  mental  con- 
dition was  an  inscrutable  one  to  Por- 
tia and  myself.  Was  it,  we  asked, 
that  the  speculative  intellect  needed 
rest,  and  was  willing  to  find  it  in  inan- 
ition ?  Or  was  it  a  love  of  extremes, 
which  caught  gleams  of  novel  excite- 
ment in  this  only  other  remarkable 
move  left  them  ?  Or  had  the  sen- 
suous or  imaginative  temperament 
nothing  in  common  with  our  crude 
attempt  to  live  the  golden  rule  ?  In 
one,  and  one  only,  of  our  number, 
did  an  undue  love  of  power  account 
for  his  making  such  a  somersault. 

Erasmus,  far  from  being  included 
in  the  late  movement,  regretted  that 
any  influence  of  his  had  contributed 
to  its  strength. 

"Apart  from  its  psalms  and  an- 
thems and  dramatic  rites,  it  is  un- 
worthy the  consideration  of  rational 
souls,"  he  wrote  Sybil,  when  it  was 
too  late.  "The  horrible  fanaticism 
of  the  lives  of  its  devotees  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Hindoo 
fakirs,  Turkish  dervishes,  and  bark- 
ing Methodists.  I  regret  that  I  ever 
cherished  the  images  of  such  origi- 
nals ;  for,  since  I  have  learned  better 
the  world  of  men,  I  have  wholly  dis- 
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trusted  its  canonized  saints.  How 
can  any  pure-hearted  and  clear-headed 
person  believe  God's  truth  could  pass 
uncontaminated  through  those  brutal 
and  licentious  popes,  John,  the  ex- 
tortioner; Sixtus,  who  filled  Italy 
with  blood  that  his  sons  might 
be  wealthy ;  Innocent,  whose  crimes 
grew  into  proverbs ;  and  Alexander, 
the  assassin,  the  fratricide,  the  sen- 
sualist. Sit  among  the  daisies,  Sybil, 
and  with  the  blue  sky  above  you,  and 
the  free  breezes  fanning  your  temples, 
try  to  make  the  dogmas  of  the  church 
harmonize  with  nature  if  you  can. 
Undoubtedly,  poetry  and  heroism  is 
possible,  no  matter  what  the  intellec- 
tual belief;  but  there  is  little  chance 
for  either  in  darkness  and  slavery. 
1  The  Lives  of  the  Saints '  gave  me  a 
fit  of  indigestion  :  can  you  say  you 
have  read  and  enjoyed  the  vol- 
umes ?  " 

It  was  even  so.  Now  we  heard  of 
the  '  Nuns  of  Port  Royal,'  and  <  The 
Exiles  of  Arcadia ; }  then  we  were 
offered  solid  volumes  of  controversy ; 
but  Carlyle,  which  we  were  used  to 
take  as  a  tonic,  and  Tennyson,  in 
which  we  found  a  cordial,  with  George 
Fox,  Law,  and  Mme.  Guyon,  were  dis- 
missed to  the  shades.  Hough  wooden 
crosses,  and  pictures  of  the  Madonna, 
began  to  appear,  and  I  suspected 
rosaries  rattling  under  the  aprons ; 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  these  few,  for 
the  community  at  large  went  on, 
working  and  studying,  loving  and 
planning,  quite  ignorant  of  the  new 
theory  that  placed  them  outside  the 
divine  order,  cut  off  from  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  grace  and  truth. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  new 
spirit  showed  itself  in  brief  argument, 
like  the  following,  opened  uninten- 
tionally by  the  reticent  Jerome  :  — 

"  How  touching  it  must  be  to  see 
the  church-doors  in  Italy  and  France 


open  all  the  week,  and  rich  and  poor 
turning  in  at  any  hour,  to  ask  a  bless- 
ing or  offer  thanks  !  " 

"  We  say  our  prayers  at  home,  be- 
cause we  live  mostly  at  home,"  re- 
plied Portia.  "In  southern  France 
and  Italy  they  work,  eat,  and  sleep  in 
public,  and,  of  course,  pray  in  public. 
They  are  well  paid  for  what  we  should 
call  a  comfortless  custom,  in  the 
health  attained  through  the  ever 
fresh  air  and  the  life-giving  sun." 

"  The  ever  fresh  air !  "  It  was 
Sybilla'slow,  musical  voice  that  spoke. 
"  The  ever  fresh  air  in  the  towns  is 
frequently  but  an  ever  repeated  variety 
of  vile  smells  !  Just  there,"  —  and 
she  rose  to  point  out  a  spot  in  a  lovely 
little  bit  of  Venetian  scenery  which 
hung  on  the  wall,  —  "just  there, 
where  the  light  is  most  tender,  the 
stench  is  the  vilest.  There  is  mag- 
nificent architecture,  of  course,  which 
has  no  other  effect  on  the  people  than 
to  keep  them  in  awe  of  the  priests 
who  rule.  For  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, arid  sincerity,  you  must  look 
to  Protestantism,  which  now-a-days 
winks  drowsily  at  science,  and  says, 
sotto  voce,  '  Go  ahead.7  J) 

"But  you  will  not  deny,"  said 
Sybil,  "  that  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin must  have  a  refining  effect  on  the 
heart  of  a  man,  inclining  him  to  more 
tenderness  and  reverence  for  wo- 
man?" 

"No  one  can  say  this  idea  has 
failed  of  a  sufficient  test,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  then  look  at  the  licentious- 
ness of  Catholic  countries,  where  the 
peasant  woman  is  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, where  marriage  has  no  sacred- 
ness.  What  influence  has  the  Ma- 
donna on  the  Irishman  who  is  a  slave 
to  his  master  and  a  tyrant  to  his 
wife  ?  Ah  !  you  should  go  where  I 
have  been,  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
see  the  beast  in  its  own  den  and  amid 
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its  native  forests;  here  its  savage 
nature  has  to  be  a  little  disguised." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Portia,  « look  at 
our  Madonna ;  dear  little  soul,  how 
pure  and  unselfish  she  is !  She 
wanted  me  to  go  to  confession  with 
her  the  other  day ;  and  I'd  half  a  mind 
to  borrow  her  confessor,  and  try  the 
effect.  She  said  it  kept  her  at  peace 
till  the  next  time.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  confess  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
but  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  prop- 
osition to  take  charge  of  even  one 
soul.  I  should  like  to  have  Margaret 
Fuller  for  a  spiritual  adviser;  but 
how  could  a  man  understand  a  wo- 
man's trials  and  temptations,  especially 
those  of  wifehood  and  motherhood, 
and  he  a  celibate  ?  The  only  time  I 
went  to  church  with  the  Madonna,  a 
thick-necked,  sensual-looking  priest 
discoursed  on  chastity,  reviewing  the 
three  orders,  —  marriage  (the  lowest)  ; 
celibate  orders,  next  above ;  and,  tow- 
ering above  monks  and  nuns,  the 
priesthood.  So  Torquemada  will  be 
placed  above  his  great-hearted  mother! 
Modest  of  them,  isn't  it?" 

"  You  alluded  to  the  Madonna,  and 
the  benefit  she  derived  from  confes- 
sion," continued  Sibylla.  "I  should 
judge  from  her  appearance  that  she 
had  an  inactive  mind ;  and  to  such  a 
nature  obedience  is  sweet,  while  the 
habit  of  obedience  makes  it  *a  weak 
necessity,  and  absolves  her  entirely 
from  the  duty  of  thinking  for  herself, 
or  regulating  her  life  by  her  own 
judgment." 

"  Protestantism  has  to  me  a  cold, 
unpoetic,  unimaginative  character," 
said  the  beardless  Hiram,  —  the  senti- 
mental youth  whose  skill  and  capital 
were  vested  in  his  handsome  eyes,  — 
t(  whereas  the  Mother  Church  is  rich 
in  associations,  and  appeals  to  human 
nature  on  so  many  sides.  What  re- 
spect can  we  feel  for  either  one  of  the 


two  or  three  hundred  sects,  and  frag- 
ments of  sects,  into  which  Protes- 
tantism is  divided?"  Never  were 
his  eyes  so  luminous,  his  manner  so 
self-satisfied.  Gazing  upwards  with 
one  eye,  he  with  the  other  held  on  to 
the  plate  of  cake,  lest  Jemima  and 
Molly,  who  were  hurrying  in,  clearing 
off  the  tables,  should  deprive  him  of 
his  just  rights. 

"  It  ,is  the  thousand  little  sects  of 
Christendom  which  confounds  the 
Church,  as  you  call  it,"  replied  Por- 
tia. "  It  is  a  sort  of  skipping  about 
that  she  cannot  put  her  finger  on; 
and  freedom,  divided  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  re-appears  more  vigorous,  more 
invulnerable  than  ever.  She  will  be 
one,  only  when  humane  science,  social 
science,  shall  make  practical  Chris- 
tianity possible ;  when  organized  fra- 
ternity shall  have  swept  from  the 
earth  ignorance,  poverty,  crime." 

"  It  is  an  old  adage  that  '  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,'" 
said  the  excellent  Harlan,  as  he  stuck 
his  fork  into  a  piece  of  cold  mutton 
(he  had  been  delayed  at  some  out- 
door job,  and  was  now  eating  supper 
alone).  "  In  Switzerland  you  can  tell 
when  you  have  passed  from  a  Catholic 
canton  to  a  Protestant  canton,  by  the 
greater  neatness  and  thrift  every- 
where visible.  There  will  be  no 
danger,  thank  Heaven !  to  be  appre- 
hended in  this  country  from  the  Scar- 
let Woman,  as  long  as  our  public 
schools  are  kept  at  the  point  of  ex- 
cellence. As  long  as  our  boys  and 
girls  learn  natural  philosophy  and 
physiology,  just  that  inkling  of  law 
is  sufficient  to  knock  away,  and  in  a 
manner  that  admits  of  no  replacing, 
the  underpinning  of  superstition. 
This  is  why  the  Catholic  leaders  de- 
test our  public-school  system.  It 
undermines  as  fast  as  they  build  up, 
—  not  religion,  the  union  of  humility, 
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aspiration,  and  love,  but  superstition, 
which  makes  ready  tools  for  despots. 
If  the  Romish  Church  could  strangle 
our  public  schools,  she  would  then  be 
on  the  high-road  to  success,  in  spite 
of  the  unfortunate  illustrations  offered 
by  Spain  and  Italy." 

Harlan  spoke  in  his  usual  com- 
posed manner,  without  bitterness  ; 
Portia,  on  the  contrary,  with  excited 
vehemence  ;  while  Sibylla  concealed 
beneath  a  graceful  courtesy  her  hor- 
ror of  this  cruelest  form  of  oppression. 

It  was  a  year  or  more  before  every 
necessary  step  had  been  taken,  and 
five  of  the  original  transcendental ists 
kneeled  before  the  altar  to  surrender 
the  last  iota  of  their  spiritual  in- 
dependence, when  the  most  zealous 
abolitionist  of  the  number  dropped 
the  good  work  out  of  her  hands,  as 
if  it  had  been  evil  only,  and  proceeded 
with  prayer  and  penance  in  its  stead. 
As  I  observed  before,  except  among 
these  few,  Catholicism  was  a  dead 
letter.  Just  now  Fourier  and  finance 
were  sufficiently  engrossing  topics 
for  the  more  responsible  members; 
while  Emerson  and  German,  and  the 
transfiguration  of  the  scouring  pail 
and  hod,  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the 
younger  ones. 

Xews  of  a  new  method  of  curing 
disease,  by  means  of  water,  reached  us 
from  Graefenberg  this  summer,  and 
we  were  not  slow  in  testing  the 
merits  of  the  umschlag  and  "  pack." 
Unfortunately  the  lay  of  the  land  did 
not  permit  of  a  douche.  The  Schrutt 
system,  or  starving  cure,  also  a  late 
importation  from  "  Vaterland,"  found 
less  favor  with  us. 

Delightful  letters  from  the  doinine 
at  Plymouth  kept  us  posted  respect- 
ing the  newly-fledged  Free-soil  party, 
as  well  as  the  success  to  be  attained 
in  market  gardening.  Private  word 
from  another  source  explained, — 


"The  customers,  with  significant 
nods,  declare  that  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  are  trading  with  a 
green-grocer  who  knows  his  place,  and 
always  trundles  his  wheelbarrow  of 
vegetables  to  the  back  door." 

"  You,  Loma,  must  certainly  come 
down  with  Heloise,"  wrote  our  friend 
a  little  later  in  the  season.  k-  The 
sea-breezes  and  the  sight  of  the  rock 
on  which  my  forefathers  landed, 
would  refresh  your  over- worked  soul 
and  body.  Plymouth  is  like  an  old 
European  seaport,  full  of  personal 
romantic  history,  —  fresh,  brave.  Je- 
licious  to  an  English  person,  who 
has  starved  on  the  new  bread  of  Yan- 
keedom,  who  is  half  dead  from  same- 
sickness,  caused  by  an  absence  of  the 
picturesque." 

But  the  fates  ordained  otherwise. 
I  could  not  go.  Hero,  as  I  have 
said,  was  no  longer  with  us,  except  in 
spirit,  and  Portia  now  shared  with 
me  the  quiet  and  the  view  of  the 
little  chamber  at  the  Eyrie.  Except- 
ing that  I  constantly  missed  the 
speaking  hazel  eyes,  and  the  loving 
badinage  of  my  first  New  England 
friend,  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of; 
as,  between  Portia  and  myself,  there 
was  much  that  was  congenial  also, 
and  my  work,  which  had  been  re- 
arranged for  me,  threw  us  much 
together* 

I  ought  to  describe  her,  yet  there 
was  nothing  especially  noticeable 
about  her  but  her  eyes.  A  persbn 
decidedly  below  medium  height,  com- 
pactly built,  heavy  masses  of  auburn 
hair,  a  pure  forehead,  nose  too  pro- 
nounced, mouth  rather  unfinished, 
the  contour  of  the  face  indicating 
great  persistency  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. Three  generations  back,  her 
ancestors,  on  the  fathers  side,  were 
inhaling  the  strong  wind  and  fog  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  This  was  how  I 
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accounted  for  her  eyes.  They  were 
an  epitome  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
You  could  read,  in  the  glint  and 
intensity  of  their  steel-blue,  whole 
chapters  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  on 
the  dykes.  They  contained  all  the 
dignity  and  unswerving  purpose  of 
William  the  Silent,  the  agony  poured 
out  on  the  people  by  Duke  Alva. 
You  never  see  more  than  one  such 
pair  of  eyes  in  a  lifetime.  I  had 
seen  her  mother  on  one  occasion. 
She  had  all  Portia's  energy  and  force, 
with  the  refinement  and  spirituality 
left  out.  There  was  unmistakable 
relationship  between  them ;  while 
the  mother's  expression  suggested  the 
picture  of  a  she-bear,  fighting  for  her 
cubs." 

"  Poor  mother ! "  she  said,  explain- 
ing the  incongruity  and  the  resem- 
blance at  once.  "  I  can  pity  and 
sympathize  with  her  now ;  when  I 
was  younger,  I  met  severity  with 
defiance.  You  would  not  believe  it ; 
but  mother  comes  of  good  family,  and 
was  quite  aspiring  as  a  girl,  but 
marrying  young,  and  finding  father 
inefficient,  the  struggle  began,  —  the 
struggle  for  bread,  with  constantly 
enforced  maternity,  made  her  grad- 
ually loosen  her  hold  on  her  ideal.  I 
fancy  I  can  trace  in  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  the  different 
points  at  which  she  dropped  first 
this  aspiration  and  then  that,  until, 
alas  !  where  in  my  youngest  brother 
every  vestige  of  an  ideal  disappears. 
Mother  had  wonderful  physical 
powers ;  and  so,  instead  of  giving  way 
bodily,  and  sinking  into  an  early 
grave,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
with  most  women,  she  grew  impatient, 
rough,  severe.  Father  was  in  senti- 
ment a  reformer,  and  gave  half  of 
the  little  he  made  to  antislavery. 
He  believed  only  in  retaining  the 
one  slave  the  law  allows  every  man, 


if  he  feel  so  inclined.  It  was  thia 
inconsistency  that  made  mother  fu- 
rious." But  to  return  :  — 

Erasmus,  who  was  singularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  presence  of  others,  at 
length  found  Portia  occupying  the 
seat  exactly  opposite  him  at  the  table. 
For  a  few  days  he  braced  himself  to 
withstand  what  he  called  "an  un- 
warrantable appeal  for  assistance," 
and  finally  shuffled  out  of  his  place, 
and  fell  into  a  vacant  seat  at  another 
table,  apologizing  thus  for  this  deser- 
tion of  the  old  set :  — 

"Why  does  she  disclose  all  that 
agony,  and  make  that  reproachful, 
dumb  appeal  with  her  eyes  ?  I  feel 
personally  wronged.  Whatever  bur- 
dens she  may  have  borne,  what- 
ever bitter  cups  she  may  have  been 
obliged  to  drink,  no  special  responsi- 
bility attaches  to  me,  and  I  won't 
endure  it  any  longer." 

"  Bless  your  heart ! "  I  said,  laugh- 
ing. "  The  Dutch  Republic  and  very 
inharmonious  conditions  in  her  child- 
hood have  given  her  that  expression 
of  eye.  She  is  the  most  self-reliant 
of  us  all,  and  only  suffers  when  dwell- 
ing on  the  sufferings  of  others,  —  of 
the  masses." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
explanations.  He  was  glad  others 
were  unconscious  of  the  "  profound 
exactions  "  made  by  those  eyes ;  for 
himself  he  should  resist  to  the  death. 

Perhaps  Portia  did  divulge  unin- 
tentionally in  this  way  the  deeper 
life  which  we  all  conceal,  but  as  a 
rule  she  attracted  instead  of  repelling. 
She  had  the  natural  faculty  for  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  all  simple 
souls,  men  and  women  alike ;  and  where 
sympathy  or  council  was  needed,  in 
affairs  involving  lover,  friend,  or  in- 
truder, she  was  more  often  appealed  to 
than  the  superieure,  or  any  older  per- 
son. The  superieivre,  gentle,  refined, 
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and  cultivated  as  she  was,  yet  lacked 
nature,  and  was  wholly  incompetent 
to  advise  or  influence,  in  important 
emergencies,  vigorous,  natural  young 
persons,  not  on  her  plane  of  thought. 
Her  love  was  not  glowing  enough  to 
fuse  the  wilfulness  of  the  one  she 
overlooked,  or  make  clear  and  orderly 
the  confused  thought ;  or,  if  injustice 
had  been  done,  she  was  unable  to 
appeal  to  the  self-respect  which  lay 
behind  the  present  error.'  While  you 
were  in  her  state  of  mind,  she  gra- 
ciously accepted  you ;  when  you  were 
groping  in  the  dark,  or  tempest- 
tossed  on  other  shores,  she  helplessly 
abandoned  you  to  your  fate.  Pos- 
sessing more  than  average  social 
power,  in  all  fair  weather  her  sails 
appeared  bright  and  hopeful,  with  the 
rest  in  the  prettily-fringed  harbor  of 
the  new  territory.  When  danger 
threatened,  if  you  could  not  see  with 
her,  she  withdrew.  And  thus  it  was 
that  Portia,  who  could,  without  the 
least  difficulty,  comprehend  the  very 
spirit  of  your  circumstances,  was  to 
many  of  the  lads  and  young  girls  a 
spiritual  mother  and  counsellor,  when 
few  suspected  the  fact.  I  alone  knew 
how  much  strength  she  parted  with 
in  thus  responding  to  the  demands 
made  on  her  sympathy.  It  was 
somewhat  puzzling  to  me  how  it  was 
that  such  a  girl  as  Portia  had  kept 
free  of  personal  love  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  She,  like  myself,  had 
only  loved  vicariously  j  and  sometimes 
I  did  wish  that  I  were  a  man,  in  order 
that  I  might  propose  to  her  at  once, 
and  thus  show  the  high  estimate  I 
had  of  her. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  would  reply  regretfully, 
"  I  cannot  help  believing  there  is 
some  necessary  quality  left  out  of  my 
composition.  I  cannot  fall  in  love. 
Now,  if  you  were  a  man,  I  should  look 
through  and  through  you,  and  there 


would  be  an  end  of  it.  I  somehow 
always  have  to  view  men  —  young 
men  especially  —  in  the  light  of  excuse. 
It  is  such  a  loss  to  me." 

Then  we  plunged  again  into  the 
work,  into  the  study  and  the  sympa- 
thizing, until  at  last  so  much  over-do- 
ing produced  its  effects,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  if,  in  my  case,  health  would 
not  fail  me  entirely.  In  order  to 
avert  so  great  a  calamity,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  I  should  go  with  Camilla 
and  Mrs.  Grant  Smith,  who  had 
planned  to  test  the  water-cure  at  a 
limited  establishment  of  their  own, 
some  three  miles  distant,  where  a  fall 
of  twenty  feet  had  been  secured  for 
the  douche,  and  plunge-baths  had 
been  built  large  enough  to  swim  in. 
I  gladly  entered  into  the  agreement; 
only  the  separation  from  Portia  troub- 
led me.  She,  however,  set  about  mak- 
ing my  preparations  at  once,  and 
promised  to  keep  me  informed  of 
all  matters,  esoteric  and  exoteric, 
at  the  Farm,  and  the  re-union  could 
be  looked  forward  to  as  not  so  far 
distant. 

For  the  present,  then,  our  business, 
the  business  of  the  three  absentees, 
was  to  sleep,  walk,  and  bathe,  —  to 
bathe,  walk,  and  sleep  ;  and  on  myself 
the  new  regime  acted  most  favorably. 
Messengers  from  the  Community 
came  often,  with  notes  and  "extra 
necessaries ; "  but  we  were  under  or- 
ders to  direct  our  steps  always  away 
from  "that  dangerously  exciting 
place."  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
now  to  depend  for  a  while  on  Portia's 
notes  and  personal  narration. 

"  This  summer  of  '42  [she  wrote] 
will  be  the  most  splendid  to  recall. 
Think  of  Dolores  [a  prima  donna 
since,  and  dead],  sitting  on  those  huge 
gray  bowlders  near  the  Eyrie,  and 
pouring  her  soul  out  in  song,  with 
Pericles  adding  his  undertone.  An- 
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gels  might  listen  enraptured.  The 
music  she  sings  is  often  free  of  the  high 
notes,  which  always  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  that  preceded  them. 
(I  hope  we  all  understand  now,  that 
the  upper  notes  contain  no  pathos, 
and  the  straining  up  to  them  makes 
the  listener  gasp  for  breath.) 

"'Hark!  softly,  hark, 
Beloved,  hark ! ' 

I  shall  hear  that  air,  those  tones,  all 
through  the  centuries. 

"  We  danced  last  night.     The  boys, 
Fabian    and    Gregorio,   begged   that 
they  might  have  that  pleasure  before 
Dolores  left.     Adonis  never  made  so 
ethereal  a   picture  as   when   gliding 
through  the  dance  with  Dolores,  and 
yet  afterwards    I  was  led   to   doubt 
if    they    are    engaged.        We    were 
talking,  Adonis  and  I,  of  the  thun- 
der-storm (which    I   know  refreshed 
you    as   it     did    me) ;     and    I    ex- 
pressed my  great  satisfaction  in  these 
commotions  of  nature,  and  equally  in 
the  varied  phases  of  human  nature. 
He    listened    with    eager    attention 
while  I  anathematized  the    will-less 
condition    he    and    Sybil    admire   so 
much,  and  declared  my  intention  to  go 
on  loving  and  disliking,  approving  and 
condemning,  making  and  demanding 
sacrifices,  enjoying  a  storm  even  more 
than  a  calm,  humbling  myself  in  the 
dust,  but  not  staying  there,  rising  in- 
stead triumphantly  to  claim  my  birth- 
right of  crown  and  sceptre.     I  think 
he  would  willingly  have  had  me  rave 
on  an  hour  longer ;  but  I  am  careful  of 
my  health,  and  had  to  retire  early.    At 
breakfast  I  found  this  note  under  my 
plate ;  and  as  it  seems  no  more  belong- 
ing to  me  than  the   meteor  to  the 
earth,  I  send  it  for  your  consideration 
and  decisive  word." 

THE   NOTE, 

DEAR    PORTIA,  —  How  I    love    you! 
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W  you  not  at  last  receive  the  tenderness 
pei  up  in  my  heart  so  long  ?  We  are 
engaged  to  love  each  other,  as  are  all, 
with  unspeakable  devotion.  This  great 
fount  of  air,  which  lays  its  cool  moist 
hand  upon  our  infant  foreheads,  baptizes 
us  to  love  ;  this  holy  moonlight  breathes 
the  marriage  vow  ;  this  horizon  of  sunset 
green  and  gold  is  our  wedding-ring.  Is 
there  purer  joy  than  to  stand  clasped  to- 
gether in  its  centre,  with  our  eyes  upon 
that  holy  spirit  which  blesses  and  con- 
firms us  ?  Silent  and  serene,  —  silent  and 
serene ;  what  is  this  vast  sea  of  love  on 
which  we  all  float  ? 

The  silence  of  a  thousand  years,  —  so 
accumulated,  so  profound;  the  serenity 
which  can  be  known,  but  never  told.  The 
moon  of  other  worlds  treadeth  with  white 
feet  these  lulled  waves.  The  shadow  of 
eternity  broodeth  here.  This  boundless 
silence  seems  to  utter  "  God." 

Will  you  not  admit,  dearest  Portia,  that 
there  is  something  unspeakably  deep  in 
these  moments,  on  which  all  other  moments 
wait  as  handmaids  and  worshippers  ?  Can 
we  look  up  to  them  without  a  certain 
shame  that  we  slide  away  so  easily  and 
far  from  their  bright  eyrie?  They  are 
not  hopeful,  nor  resigned,  nor  prayerful. 
Every  thing  that  looks  towards  good 
shrinks  away,  and  is  not,  beside  the  actual 
presence  of  all-good.  We  love  and  know. 
Love  and  wisdom,  —  who  hath  ever  scaled 
their  summit  ?  Who .  hath  faltered  before 
loftier  peaks  ? 

Our  course  may  be  figured  as  a  floating 
ascension,  where  the  force  which  carried 
us  to  one  height,  though  diminished  for  a 
time,  is  now  accumulating  to  bear  us  up 
still  higher.  Certainly  the  fragrance  of 
these  ecstasies,  these  flowery  oases,  as 
you  call  them,  sweeten  the  air  and  the 
moods  of  the  intervening  wastes. 

Nay,  Portia,  do  not  cease  to  write  your 
swift  and  central  thoughts.  It  startled 
me,  it  made  my  heart  sink,  when  I  ap- 
prehended any  refusal  of  communication. 
Were  it  only  one  intuition  so  vital,  so  inti- 
timate,  I  would  wait  patiently  a  thousand 
years  if  assured  the  title  my  sympathy 
gives  me  would  be  met  confidingly.  Why 
shut  yourself  to  me  because  your  instinct 
has  not  opened  your  nature  to  others  ? 
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Does  the  face  of  Nature  newer  chide  ur 
excitement,  ray  dear  Portia  ?  I  was  thri  ,-d 
with  the  turbulence  of  a  holy  ecstasy, 
when  a  glance  upon  the  landscape  brought 
that  rebuking  face  of  calm  and  wise  supe- 
riority, —  that  hand  which  does  all  things 
perfectly,  without  hasting,  without  resting, 


full  before  me.  Do  we  not  feel  this  same 
omnipotent  serenity  behind  Nature's 
storms,  a  serenity  which  is  our  goal  and 
Nature's? 

Your  brother, 

ADONIS. 


THE    SPRING  WOODS. 


THE  sun  is  meeting  rapidly  what 
remains  of  winter  snows.  The  over- 
flowing streams  sing  merrily  in  the 
woods,  while  bearing  to  the  valleys 
their  boon  of  precious  earth.  An 
occasional  bird  twitters  his  chickadee 
greeting  from  the  lawn,  an  Easter 
worm  is  drawing  strange  figures  in 
the  clay,  or  a  forlorn  bee  searching 
in  vain  for  the  flowers  which  are  his 
life.  Although  the  snow  may  linger 
in  the  woods,  and  the  winds  are  sharp 
with  the  icy  breath  of  Labrador,  the 
spring  is  near  at  hand.  The  sap  is 
already  coursing  through  the  maples' 
woody  veins,  and  the  swelling  buds 
are  ready  to  burst  forth.  Every  bud 
is  a  study  in  itself.  It  foreshadows 
the  future  leaves  and  flowers,  so  neat- 
ly packed  within.  These,  in  many 
cases,  wear  undergarments  of  soft, 
non-conducting  wool,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  over-lapping  scales,  and 
coated  finally  with  water-proof  var- 
nish. A  business-like  package  is  thus 
formed.  If  we,  with  our  clumsy  fin- 
gers, endeavor  to  unfold  the  parcel, 
we  make  the  saddest  work  imaginable, 
tearing  and  generally  disarranging 
the  delicate  tissues ;  but  only  a  day 
or  two  of  warm  spring  sunshine  suf- 
fices to  accomplish  what  man  finds 
beyond  his  power.  Scale  after  scale 
is  reflexed,  and  — 

"  The  horse-chestnut's  little  hands  unfold, 
Soft  as  a  baby's  nine  days  old." 

We  have  been  given  a  reporter's 


privilege,  —  a  free  seat  in  the  wonder- 
ful theatre  which  Nature  now  re-opens. 
We  repose  grandly  in  our  moss-stuffed 
easy-chair,  intent  upon  the  scenery 
and  the  actors.  The  audience,  though 
small,  is  select,  applauds  only  where 
it  should,  and  remains  seated  through 
the  play.  There  is  no  lapsing  of  in- 
dividuals at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tree  near  which 
we  rest,  is  a  graceful  mat  of  the 
Mitchella,  its  greenery  relieved  by  the 
tint  of  its  scarlet  berries.  A  small 
stream  sings  through  the  valley,  but 
is  almost  hidden  by  the  broad  green 
leaves  which  overhang  it.  Yet,  where 
the  sunlight  kisses  it,  the  rippling 
shadows  interlace  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  clean  pebbles  and  long,  hair- 
like  weeds  are  discerned  beneath  the 
water.  As  we  stoop  to  drink,  we  can 
almost  imagine  that  the  brook-spirits 
have  revealed  themselves,  "  giggling 
and  laughing  with  all  their  might." 
Some  of  them  play  croquet  on  a  lily- 
pad  ;  others  ogle  us  through  a  lattice- 
work of  ferns  ;  while  others  swing  and 
see-saw  on  elastic  grasses.  If,  influ- 
enced by  their  winsome  graces,  we 
view  them  narrowly,  they  vanish  into 
air,  leaving  only  their  pretty  play- 
things for  inspection. 

And  now  the  play  begins.  A  green 
carpet  of  grass  is  spread  upon  the 
stage,  and  dandelion  tacks  secure  it. 
The  marsh-marigolds  have  kindled 
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their  glowing  foot-lights  ;  and,  hark  ! 
the  antiphorial  chorus  from  the  swamp 
of  hylades  loudly  rejoicing.  The 
guttural  note  of  a  bull-frog  affords  a 
fitting  base  to  the  high  treble  of  his 
kindred.  Can  those  uncurling  fern- 
fronds  be  indeed  the  "  fiddle-heads  " 
of  this  joyous  orchestra  ?  How 
pleasant  is  the  overture  to  the  coming 
concert  of  the  birds,  of  whom  some 
lone  prima  donna  already  flings  forth 
her  glorious  anthem ! 

Nature  has,  in  the  long  winter, 
elaborated  a  new  stock  of  colors  with 
which  to  adorn  her  theatre  ;  for  note 
how  bright  is  the  blue  upon  the  vio- 
lets, and  how  brilliant  the  green  of 
the  plaited-leaved  veratrum  !  Be- 
neath the  faded  mantle  which  autumn 
cast  upon  the  earth,  we  now  can  find 
the  humble  Mayflower  in  all  its 
beauty.  While  the  meadows  are  yet 
brown,  and  the  trees  are  leafless ; 
while  perhaps  even  yet  the  snow  may 
linger  behind  secluded  walls,  it  sweet- 
ens the  spring  air  with  its  delicate 
breath.  It  is  the  only  flower  which 
rich  and  poor  alike  vie  with  each 
other  in  obtaining ;  and  if  Heaven  had 
granted  us  but  this  one  precious  blos- 
som, we  would  have  still  been  thank- 
ful for  the  wonder. 

As  fair  a  flower,  but  not  so  sweet, 
is  the  frolicking,  blue-eyed  hepatica, 
which  plaj^s  bopeep  behind  the  rocks. 
The  saxifrage,  whose  name  defines  it 
a  "  rock-breaker,"  merits  its  title  from 
its  frequent  position  in  the  chinks  of 
cliffs,  which  its  tender  stems  persuade 
rather  than  rend  apart.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  country,  the  uplands  are 
in  early  spring  dusted  over  with  its 
small  white  flowers.  The  maple  is 
now  swinging  its  ruddy  censers  ;  the 
flowers  of  the  shad-bush  are  flying 
like  white  butterflies  among  its  silvery 
leaves ;  and  the  anemone  ventures  to 
unfold  its  fragile  beauty.  The  little 


five-finger,  called  potentilla  by  the 
learned,  with  its  cousin  the  strawberry, 
bespangles  with  white  and  yellow 
the  grassy  meadows.  Here  and  there 
a  Houstonia  elevates  its  cross,  and 
invites  the  adoration  of  the  faithful. 
Poor  little  plant!  How  men  have 
conspired  to  abuse  it !  While  'the 
botanists  have  at  different  times  flung 
upon  it  the  names  Hedyotis,  Olden- 
landia,  and  Houstonia,  and  seem  never 
to  have  definitely  determined  which 
to  call  it,  the  less  initiated  have 
known  it  as  bluets,  innocence,  and 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  by  other  titles 
of  more  or  less  appropriateness.  In 
company  with  it,  if  our  eyes  are- 
sharp,  we  will  remark  the  diminutive- 
speedwell,  or  Veronica,  its  light-blue- 
corolla  delicately  veined  with  purple. 
It  loves  moist  localities,  and,  standing- 
with  its  own  feet  in  the  wa.ter,  it 
warns  us  that  ours  will  be  in  danger- 
if  we  approach  it.  In  the  rocky 
ravines,  where  the  falling  cascades 
bubble  their  ceaseless  story,  its  star 
reflected  in  the  glancing  stream, 
stands  the  sanguinaria,  with  suffering 
root. 

And  now  the  time  advances,  and 
the  scene  is  slowly  changed.  There 
is  no  awkward  intermission,  no  tedi- 
ous delay.  The  columbine  comes  for- 
ward, and,  as  a  chorus,  tell  us  it  is. 
May.  We  will  know  this  pretty- 
plant  by  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
garden  species,  which,  however,  is 
less  showy.  It  will  be  found  among 
the  rocks ;  and  we  are  often  led  to 
wonder  how  it  manages  to  live.  It  is 
a  very  great  favorite  with  the  bees, 
who,  after  carefully  prospecting,  se- 
cure at  last  the  wished-for  nectar 
distilled  by  the  long  scarlet  spurs,  or 
may  be  seen  attached  to  the  yellow 
protruding  stamens,  enjoy  ably  swing- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  In  somewhat 
similar  localities  may  be  found  the 
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pale  corydalis,  which  is  like  the  dilly- 
tra  of  the  gardens,  except  that  the 
"  breeches  "  have  a  leg  wanting.  Its 
showy  blossoms  and  long  green  pads 
may  generally  be  found  simultaneous- 
ly ;  and,  owing  to  the  length  of  its 
flowering  period,  it  is  advantageously 
transplanted  to  one's  flower-pot  or 
garden.  As  with  most  wild  flowers, 
it  will,  when  kept  within  doors,  under- 
go many  strange  contortions  in  its 
struggles  for  the  air  and  light. 

Leaving  the  high  rocky  grounds, 
we  pass  on  towards  the  woods,  observ- 
ing as  we  go  the  charming  vases  dis- 
played by  huckleberry  bushes,  typical 
of  the  grateful  offering  of  fruit  they 
will  hereafter  yield  us.  We  notice 
here  and  there  the  clusters  of  choke- 
berry  blossoms,  and  the  light  purple 
corolla  of  the  wild  geranium.  The 
last  is  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  any 
of  the  pelargoniums  cultivated  under 
its  less  assuming  name.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  preserve  the 
gathered  flowers  until  they  can  be  ex- 
amined ;  the  plant  withers  almost  at 
a  touch.  We  will  now  most  likely 
find  the  stemless  lady's-slipper,  a 
member  of  the  large  and  curious  order 
of  orchids.  But  why  call  it  stemless  ? 
we  are  asked.  Are  not  the  flowers 
borne  on  a  long  and  decided  stem  ? 
Yes,  they  are  pendent  from  a  sort  of 
stem,  technically  called  a  scape,  but 
this  is  in  fact  but  a  flower-stalk,  sup- 
porting no  leaves ;  these  all  spring- 
ing up  from  near  the  root,  and  hence 
called  "  radical  leaves."  If  we  have 
time  to  subject  our  specimen  to  ex- 
amination, we  will  find  its  structure 
very  peculiar,  and  we  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  marvellous  methods 
which  Nature  employs  to  secure  cross 
fertilization. 

In  the  forests  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  the  same  species,  which 
with  us  is  purple,  and  marked  by 


darker  veins  of  the  same  color,  is 
often  of  the  purest  white.  Another 
species,  whose  flowers  are  yellow  and 
even  prettier,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
neighborhood,  but  is  not  so  common 
as  its  congener.  We  may  find,  too, 
the  graceful  mitella,  with  a  spike  of 
small  flowers  so  minutely  divided  that 
they  resemble  in  their  delicacy  the 
icy  stars  which  Jack  Frost  hangs 
upon  the  withered  stems  in  autumn. 
Its  cousin,  the  tiarella,  will  not  be 
far  off,  and  is  also  very  pretty.  The 
gold-thread  well  repays  one  for  a 
search,  both  by  its  starry  flowers,  and 
the  yellow,  wire-like  roots,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  Everywhere 
around  us,  often  nestling  at  the  feet 
of  gray-barked  trees,  we  will  notice 
a  little  plant  suggesting  most  natu- 
rally the  lily  of  the  valley.  It  is  the 
false  Solomon's-seal  (Smilacina  tri- 
folia).  The  uvularia,  with  its  droop- 
ing, straw-colored  flowers,  furnishes 
thought  for  a  "  song  of  the  bell "  as 
poetical  and  melodious  as  that  of 
Schiller.  In  moist,  shady  woodlands 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  two  species 
of  wild  sarsaparilla  (  aralia).  The 
smaller  one,  known  as  dwarf  ginseng, 
is  very  delicate  and  graceful. 

Let  us  touch  our  hat  to  the  jolly 
buttercups,  the  yellow  and  bird-foot 
violet,  the  golden  ragwort,  and  the 
star  anemone.  Nor  should  we  slight 
the  charming  flowers  of  the  swamps, — 
the  arethusa,  the  buckbean,  and  for- 
get-me-not. In  all  the  coming  season 
there  will  be  110  forms  so  unpretend- 
ing yet  so  bewitching  in  their  beauty. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  of  the 
golden  ragwort  lure  us  on  through 
peaty  soil  and  treacherous  moss,  to 
where  we  find  the  nodding  trillium, 
the  Carolina  saxifrage,  and  the  jack- 
in-the-pulpit.  We  always  rejoice 
when  we  see  the  latter,  and  with  a 
mischievous  admiration  of  the  preach- 
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er,  we  like  to  raise  his  painted  canopy 
and  surprise  him  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction.  We  have  often  found  a 
camp-meeting  of  these  minute  ex- 
horters ;  nor  did  we  think  their  ser- 
mons were  entirely  in  vain.  We 
remembered  the  text  perfectly  when 
we  reached  our  home,  and  even  of 
the  orthodox  no  more  can  be  required. 
We  have  heard  these  little  fellows 
deliver  full  many  a  discourse,  and 
only  regret  that  orators  so  eloquent 
should  speak  to  slender  audiences. 

With  only  a  few  words  about  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  we  will  pass  from 
the  theatre  and  our  half-hour's  enter- 
tainment. Of  the  first-mentioned 
class  the  most  showy  is  the  rhodora. 
Its  handsome,  azalea-like  flowers  pre- 
cede the  leaves,  and  it  loves  secluded 
swarnps.  Of  it  Emerson  has  sung 
most  sweetly  "  that  beauty  is  its  own 
excuse  for  being."  Another  hand- 
some shrub  at  all  seasons,  not  a  native, 
but  in  New  England  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated, is  the  barberry.  It's  a 
pity  that  the  flowers  smell  so  dread- 
fully. The  irritable  stamens  are 
worth  notice,  as,  when  touched,  they 
quickly  spring  towards  the  pistil,  and 
for  a  moment  seem  endowed  with  life. 
The  sweet-fern  blooms  in  May ;  but 
its  fragrance  is  with  us  through  the 


summer,  suggesting,  half-dreamily, 
some  far-off  scene  of  youth,  or  possi- 
bly of  a  previous  existence,  whose 
salient  points  we  cannot  definitely 
fix,  and  of  which  we  are  yet  dimly 
but  surely  conscious.  The  readers  of 
the  Autocrat  will  remember  that  he 
mentions  having  a  similar  association 
with  the  odor  of  life-everlasting,  and 
discourses  pleasantly  of  the  causes  of 
the  phenomenon.  It  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a  synop- 
sis of  the  multitudinous  trees  and 
flowers  which  blossom  in  the  spring. 
There  are  the  oaks,  nuts,  and  beeches, 
with  their  pendent  tassels  dusting  us 
with  gold ;  the  choke-berry,  and  the 
scarlet-painted  cup,  and  many  another 
old-time  friend.  But  a  mere  list  of 
names  is  nothing.  We  must  see  them 
in  their  native  haunts,  afar  from  the 
bustle  of  the  city,  to  love  them  with 
the  affection  they  deserve.  Even 
now,  we  seem  to  have  followed  them 
into  the  leafy  woods,  and  heard  the 
music  of  the  shady  brooks,  the  notes 
of  hidden  songsters,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  growing  leaves.  We  fondly 
hope  that  in  threading  the  forest 
mazes  we  have  been  a  faithful  guide 
to  those  who  trusted  us,  nor  led  them 
utterly  astray. 
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THE     VICAR'S     DAUGHTER; 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY    GEORGE   MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MY   FIRST   TERROR. 

ONE  of  the  main  discomforts  in 
writing  a  book  is,  that  there  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  every  thing,  as 
it  comes  up,  might  be  told,  and  you 
can't  tell  which  is  the  best.  You  be- 
lieve there  must  be  a  best  way ;  but 
you  might  spend  your  life  in  trying 
to  satisfy  yourself  which  was  that  best 
way,  and,  when  you  came  to  the  close 
of  it,  find  you  had  done  nothing,  — 
hadn't  even  found  out  the  way.  I 
have  always  to  remind  myself  that 
something,  even  if  it  be  far  from  the 
best  thing,  is  better  than  nothing. 
Perhaps  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the 
best  way  is  to  make  plenty  of  blunders, 
and  find  them  out. 

This  morning  I  had  been  sitting  a 
long  time  with  my  pen  in  my  hand, 
thinking  what  this  chapter  ought  to 
be  about,  —  that  is,  what  part  of  my 
own  history,  or  of  that  of  my  neigh- 
bors interwoven  therewith,  I  ought  to 
take  up  next,  —  when  my  third  child, 
my  little  Cecilia,  aged  five,  came  into 
the  room,  and  said,  — 

"  Mamma,  there's  a  poor  man  at 
rthe  door,  and  Jemima  won't  give  him 
.aaiy  thing." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear.  We  must 
give  what  we  can  to  people  we  know. 
We  are  sure  then  that  it  is  not 
wasted." 

"  But  he's  so  very  poor,  rtamma ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

11  Poor  man  !  he  has  only  three  chil- 
dren. I  heard  him  tell  Jemima.  He 
was  so  sorry  !  And  I'm  very  sorry, 
too." 


"  But  don't  you  know  you  mustn't 
go  to  the  door  when  any  one  is  talking 
to  Jemima  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  mamma.  I  didn't  go  to  the 
door  :  I  stood  in  the  hall  and  peeped." 

"  But  you  mustn't  even  stand  in 
the  hall,"  I  said.  «  Mind  that." 

This  was,  perhaps  rather  an  op- 
pressive reading  of  a  proper  enough 
rule ;  but  I  had  a  very  special  reason 
for  it,  involving  an  important  event 
in  my  story,  which  occurred  about  two 
years  after  what  I  have  last  set  down. 

One  morning  Percivale  took  a  holi- 
day in  order  to  give  me  one,  and  we 
went  to  spend  it  at  Richmond.  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  our  marriage  ;  and 
as  we  wanted  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly, 
and,  precious  as  children  are,  every 
pleasure  is  not  enhanced  *by  their 
company,  we  left  ours  at  home,  — 
Ethel  and  her  brother  Roger  (named 
after  Percivale's  father),  who  was  now 
nearly  a  year  old,  and  wanted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  It  was  a  lovely 
day,  with  just  a  sufficient  number  of 
passing  clouds  to  glorify  —  that  is,  to 
do  justice  to  —  the  sunshine,  and  a 
gentle  breeze,  which  itself  seemed 
to  be  taking  a  holiday,  for  it  blew 
only  just  when  you  wanted  it,  and 
then  only  enough  to  make  you  think 
of  that  wind  which,  blowing  where 
it  lists,  always  blows  where  it  is 
wanted.  We  took  the  train  to  Ham- 
mersmith ;  for  my  husband,  having 
consulted  the  tide-table,  and  found 
that  the  river  would  be  propitious, 
wished  to  row  me  from  there  to  Rich- 
mond. How  gay  the  river-side  looked, 
with  its  fine  broad  landing  stage,  and 
the  numberless  boats  ready  to  push 
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off  on  the  swift  water,  which  kept 
growing  and  growing  on  the  shingly 
shore !  Percivale,  however,  would 
hire  his  boat  at  a  certain  builder's 
shed,  that  I  might  see  it.  That  shed 
alone  would  have  been  worth  coming 
to  see  —  such  a  picture  of  loveliest 
gloom  —  as  if  it  had  been  the  cave 
where  the  twilight  abode  its  time  ! 
You  could  not  tell  whether  to  call  it 
light  or  shade,  —  that  diffused  pres- 
ence of  a  soft  elusive  brown ;  but  is 
what  we  call  shade  any  thing  but  sub- 
dued light  ?  All  about,  above,  and 
below,  lay  the  graceful  creatures  of 
the  water,  moveless  and  dead  here 
on  the  shore,  but  there  —  launched 
into  their  own  elemental  world,  and 
blown  upon  by  the  living  wind  —  en- 
dowed at  once  with  life  and  motion 
and  quick  response. 

Not  having  been  used  to  boats,  I 
felt  nervous  as  we  got  into  the  long, 
sharp-nosed,  hollow  fish  which  Per- 
civale  made  them  shoot  out  on  the 
rising  tide ;  but  the  slight  fear  van- 
ished almost  the  moment  we  were 
afloat,  when,  ignorant  as  I  was  of  the 
art  of  rowing,  I  could  not  help  seeing 
how  perfectly  Percivale  was  at  home 
in  it.  The  oars  in  his  hands  were 
like  knitting-needles  in  mine,  so 
deftly,  so  swimmingly,  so  variously, 
did  he  wield  them.  Only  once  my 
fear  returned,  when  he  stood  up  in 
the  swaying  thing  —  a  mere  length 
without  breadth  —  to  pull  off  his  coat 
and  waistcoat ;  but  he  stood  steady, 
sat  down  gently,  took  his  oars  quietly, 
and  the  same  instant  we  were  shoot- 
ing so  fast  through  the  rising  tide 
that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  pulling 
the  water  up  to  Richmond. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  steer?" 
said  my  husband.  "  It  would  amuse 
you." 

"  I  should  like  to  learn,"  I  said, 
—  "  not  that  I  want  to  be  amused ;  I 


am  too  happy  to  care  for  amuse- 
ment." 

"  Take  those  two  cords  behind  you, 
then,  one  in  each  hand,  sitting  be- 
tween them.  That  will  do.  Now, 
if  you  want  me  to  go  to  your  right, 
pull  your  right-hand  cord;  if  you 
want  me  to  go  to  your  left,  pull  your 
left-hand  one." 

I  made  an  experiment  or  two, 
and  found  the  predicted  consequences 
follow :  I  ran  him  aground,  first  on 
one  bank,  then  on  the  other.  But 
when  I  did  so  a  third  time,  — 

"  Come  !  come  !  "  he  said  :  "  this 
won't  do,  Mrs.  Percivale.  You're  not 
trying  your  best.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  gradation  in  steering  as  well 
as  in  painting,  or  music,  or  any  thing 
else  that  is  worth  doing." 

"I  pull  the  right  line,  don't  I?" 
I  said ;  for  I  was  now  in  a  mood  to 
tease  him. 

"  Yes  —  to  a  wrong  result,"  he 
answered.  "  You  must  feel  your 
rudder,  as  you  would  the  mouth  of 
your  horse  with  the  bit,  and  not  do 
any  thing  violent,  except  in  urgent 
necessity." 

I  answered  by  turning  the  head  of 
the  boat  right  towards  the  nearer 
bank. 

"I  see!"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes.  "  I  have  put  a  danger- 
ous power  into  your  hands.  But 
never  mind.  The  queen  may  decree 
as  she  likes ;  but  the  sinews  of  war, 
you  know  "  — r- 

I  thought  he  meant  that  if  I  went 
on  with  my  arbitrary  behavior,  he 
would  drop  his  oars ;  and  for  a  little 
while  I  behaved  better.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  of  mischief  prompting 
me,  I  began  my  tricks  again  :  to  my 
surprise  I  found  that  I  had  no  more 
command  over  the  boat  than  over  the 
huge  barge,  which,  with  its  great 
red-brown  sail,  was  slowly  ascending 
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in  front  of  us ;  I  couldn't  turn  its 
head  an  inch  in  the  direction  I 
wanted. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Percivale  ?  " 
I  cried,  pulling  with  all  my  might, 
and  leaning  forward  that  I  might 
pull  the  harder. 

"  What  does  what  mean  ? "  he 
returned  coolly. 

"  That  I  can't  move  the  boat." 

"  Oh  !  It  means  that  I  have  re- 
sumed the  reins  of  government." 

"  But  how  ?    I  can't  understand  it." 

"  And  I  am  wiser  than  to  make  you 
too  wise.  Education  is  not  a  panacea 
for  moral  evils.  I  quote  your  father, 
my  dear." 

And  he  pulled  away  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter. 

"  Please,  I  like  steering,"  I  said 
remonstnitingly. 

"  And  I  like  rowing." 

"  I  don't  see  why  the  two  shouldn't 
go  together." 

"  Nor  I.  They  ought.  But  not 
only  does  the  steering  depend  on  the 
rowing,  but  the  rower  can  steer  him- 
self." 

"I  will  be  a  good  girl,  and  steer 
properly." 

"  Very  well ;  steer  away." 

He  looked  shorewards  as  he  spoke  ; 
and  then  first  I  became  aware  that 
he  had  been  watching  my  hands  all 
the  time.  The  boat  now  obeyed  my 
lightest  touch. 

How  merrily  the  water  rippled  in 
the  sun  and  tlue  wind !  while  so  re- 
sponsive were  our  feelings  to  the  play 
of  light  and  shade  around  us,  that 
more  than  once  when  a  cloud  crossed 
us,  I  saw  its  shadow  turn  almost  into 
sadness  on  the  countenance  of  my 
companion,  —  to  vanish  the  next  mo- 
ment when  the  one  sun  above  and 
the  thousand  mimic  suns  below  shone 
out  in  universal  laughter.  When  a 
steamer  came  in  sight,  or  announced 


its  approach  by  the  far-heard  sound 
of  its  beating  paddles,  it  brought 
with  it  a  few  moments  of  almost  awful 
responsibility;  but  I  found  that  the 
presence  of  danger  and  duty  together, 
instead  of  making  me  feel  flurried, 
composed  my  nerves,  and  enabled 
me  to  concentrate  my  whole  attention 
on  getting  the  head  of  the  boat  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles 
with  the  waves  from  the  paddles  ;  for 
Percivale  had  told  me  that  if  one  of 
any  size  struck  us  on  the  side,  it 
would  most  probably  capsize  us.  But 
the  way  to  give  pleasure  to  my  read- 
ers can  hardly  be  to  let  myself  grow 
garrulous  in  the  memory  of  an  an- 
cient pleasure  of  my  own.  I  will 
say  nothing  more  of  the  delights  of 
that  day.  They  were  such  a  contrast 
to  its  close,  that  twelve  months  at 
least  elapsed  before  I  was  able 
to  look  back  upon  them  without  a 
shudder;  for  I  could  not  rid  myself 
of  the  foolish  feeling  that  our  enjoy- 
ment had  been  somehow  to  blame  for 
what  was  happening  at  home  while 
we  were  thus  revelling  in  blessed 
carelessness. 

When  we  reached  our  little  nest, 
rather  late  in  the  evening,  I  found  to 
my  annoyance  that  the  front  door 
was  open.  It  had  been  a  fault  of 
which  I  thought  I  had  cured  the 
cook,  —  to  leave  it  thus  when  she  ran 
out  to  fetch  any  thing.  Percivale 
went  down  to  the  study ;  and  I  walked 
into  the  drawing-room,  about  to  ring 
the  bell  in  anger.  There,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  farther  annoyance,  I  found 
Sarah,  seated  on  the  sofa  with  her 
head  in  her  hands,  and  little  Roger 
wide  awake  on  the  floor. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  I  cried. 
"  The  front  door  open !  Master 
Roger  still  up !  and  you  seated  in  the 
drawing-room  ! " 

"  0  ma'am  !  "  she  almost  shrieked, 
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starting  up  the  moment  I  spoke,  and, 
by  the  time  I  had  put  my  angry  in- 
terrogation, just  able  to  gasp  out  — 
"  Have  you  found  her,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Found  whom?"  I  returned  in 
alarm,  botli  at  the  question  and  at  the 
face  of  the  girl ;  for  through  the  dusk 
I  now  saw  that  it  was  very  pale,  and 
that  her  eyes  were  red  with  crying. 

"Miss  Ethel,"  she  answered  in  a 
cry  choked  with  a  sob  ;  and  dropping 
again  on  the  sofa,  she  hid  her  face 
once  more  between  her  hands. 

I  rushed  to  the  study-door,  and 
called  Percivale ;  then  returned  to 
question  the  girl.  I  wonder  now  that 
I  did  nothing  outrageous;  but  fear 
kept  down  folly,  and  made  me  un- 
naturally calm. 

"Sarah,"  I  said,  as  quietly  as  I 
could,  while  I  trembled  all  over,  "  tell 
me  what  has  happened.  Where  is 
the  child  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it's  not  my  fault,  ma'am. 
I  was  busy  with  Master  Roger,  and 
Miss  Ethel  was  down  stairs  with 
Jemima." 

"Where  is  she?"  I  repeated 
sternly. 

"  I  don't  know  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon,  ma'am." 

"Where's  Jemima?" 

"  Run  out  to  look  for  her  ?  " 

"  How  long  have  you  missed  her  ?  " 

"  An  hour.  Or  perhaps  two  hours. 
I  don't  know,  my  head's  in  such  a 
whirl.  I  can't  remember  when  I  saw 
her  last.  0  ma'am !  What  shall 
I  do  ?  " 

Percivale  had  come  up,  and  was 
standing  beside  me.  When  I  looked 
round,  he  was  as  pale  as  death;  and 
at  the  sight  of  his  face,  I  nearly 
dropped  on  the  floor.  But  he  caught 
hold  of  me,  and  said,  in  a  voice  so 
dreadfully  still  that  it  frightened  me 
more  than  any  thing,  — 

"  Come,  my  love ;  do  not  give  way, 


for  we  must  go  to  the  police  at  once." 
Then,  turning  to  Sarah,  "  llave 
you  searched  the  house  and  garden  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  every  hole  and  corner. 
We've  looked  under  every  bed,  and 
into  every  cupboard  and  chest,  —  the 
coal-cellar,  the  boxroom,  —  every- 
where." 

"The  bathroom?"  I  cried. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am !  the  bathroom, 
and  everywhere." 

"  Have  there  been  any  tramps  about 
the  house  since  we  left  ?  "  Percivale 
asked. 

"Not  that  I  know  of;  but  the  nur- 
sery window  looks  into  the  garden, 
you  know,  sir.  Jemima  didn't  men- 
tion it." 

"  Come  then,  my  dear,"  said  my 
husband. 

He  compelled  me  to  swallow  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  led  me  away,  almost  un- 
conscious of  my  bodily  movements, 
to  the  nearest  cab-stand.  I  wondered 
afterwards,  when  I  recalled  the  calm 
gaze  witli  which  he  glanced  along  the 
line,  and  chose  the  horse  whose  ap- 
pearance promised  the  best  speed.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  were  telling  the  in- 
spector at  the  police-station  in  Albany 
Street  what  had  happened.  He  took 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  asking  one 
question  after  another  about  her  age, 
appearance,  and  dress,  wrote  down 
our  answers.  He  then  called  a  man, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  paper,  with  some 
words  of  direction. 

"  The  men  are  now  going  on  their 
beats  for  the  night,"  he  said,  turning 
again  to  us.  "  They  will  all  hear  the 
description  of  the  child,  and  some  of 
them  have  orders  to  search." 

"Thank  you,"  said  my  husband. 
"  Which  station  had  we  better  go  to 
next?" 

"The  news  will  be  at  the  farthest 
before  you  can  reach  the  nearest,"  he 
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answered.     "  We  shall  telegraph  to 
the  suburbs  first." 

"  Then  what  more  is  there  we  can 
do  ?  "  asked  Percivale. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  inspector, 
—  '•  except  you  find  out  whether  any 
of  the  neighbors  saw  her,  and  when 
and  where.  It  would  be  something 
to  know  in  what  direction  she  was 
going.  Have  you  any  ground  for 
suspicion  ?  Have  you  ever  discharged 
a  serVant  ?  Were  any  tramps  seen 
about  the  place  ?  " 

"  I  know  who  it  is ! "  I  cried.  "  It's 
the  woman  that  took  Theodora  !  It's 
Theodora's  mother  !  I  know  it  is !  " 

Percivale  explained  what  I  meant. 

"  That's  what  people  get,  you  see, 
when  they  take  on  themselves  other 
people's  business,"  returned  the  in- 
spector. "  That  child  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  workhouse." 

He  laid  his  head  on  his  hand  for  a 
moment. 

"  It  seems  likely  enough,"  he  add- 
ed. Then  after  another  pause  —  "I 
have  your  address.  The  child  shall 
be  brought  back  to  you  the  moment 
she's  found.  We  can't  mistake  her 
after  your  description." 

"Where  are  you  going  now?"  I 
said  to  my  husband,  as  we  left  the 
station  to  re-enter  the  cab. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  "ex- 
cept we  go  home  and  question  all  the 
shops  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  Let  us  go  to  Miss  Clare  first,"  I 
said. 

"  By  all  means,"  he  answered. 

We  were  soon  at  the  entrance  of 
Lime  Court. 

When  we  turned  the  corner  in  the 
middle  of  it,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a 
piano. 

"  She's  at  home  ! "  I  cried,  with  a 
feeble  throb  of  satisfaction.  The 
fear  that  she  might  be  out  had  for  the 
last  few  moments  been  uppermost. 


We  entered  the  house,  and  ascended 
the  stairs  in  haste.  Not  a  creature 
did  we  meet,  except  a  wicked-looking 
cat.  The  top  of  her  head  was  black, 
her  forehead  and  face  white ;  and  the 
black  and  white  were  shaped  so  as  to 
look  like  hair  parted  over  a  white 
forehead,  which  gave  her  green  eyes  a 
frightfully  human  look  as  she  crouched 
in  the  corner  of  a  window-sill  in  the 
light  of  a  gas-lamp  outside.  But  be- 
fore we  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
stair  we  heard  the  sounds  of  dancing, 
as  well  as  of  music.  In  a  moment 
after,  with  our  load  of  gnawing  fear 
and  helpless  eagerness,  we  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  merry  assembly  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  filled  Miss 
Clare's  room  to  overflowing.  It  was 
Saturday  night,  and  they  were  gath- 
ered according  to  custom  for  their 
weekly  music. 

They  made  a  way  for  us ;  and  Miss 
Clare  left  the  piano,  and  came  to  meet 
us  with  a  smile  on  her  beautiful  face. 
But,  when  she  saw  our  faces,  hers  fell. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Perci- 
vale ?  "  she  asked  in  alarm. 

I  sunk  on  the  chair  from  which  she 
had  risen. 

"We've  lost  Ethel,"  said  my  hus- 
band quietly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  don't 
j) 

"No,  no :'  she's  gone  ;  she's  stolen. 
We  don't  know  where  she  is,"  he  an- 
swered with  faltering  voice.  "  We've 
just  been  to  the  police." 

Miss  Clare  turned  white ;  but,  in- 
stead of  making  any  remark,  she 
called  out  to  some  of  her  friends 
whose  good  manners  were  making 
them  leave  the  room, — 

"  Don't  go,  please ;  we  want  you." 
Then  turning  to  me,  she  asked,  "  May 
I  do  as  I  think  best?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  answered  my  hus- 
band. 
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"  My  friend,  Mrs.  Percivale,"  she 
said,  addressing  the  whole  assembly, 
"  has  lost  her  little  girl." 

A  murmur  of  dismay  and  sym- 
pathy arose. 

"  What  can  we  do  to  find  her  ?  " 
she  went  on. 

They  fell  to  talking  among  them- 
selves. The  next  instant,  two  men 
came  up  to  us,  making  their  way 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  door. 
The  one  was  a  keen-faced,  elderly 
man,  with  iron-gray  whiskers  and 
clean-shaved  chin  ;  the  other  was  my 
first  acquaintance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  young  bricklayer.  The 
elder  addressed  my  husband,  while  the 
other  listened  without  speaking. 

"  Tell  us  what  she's  like,  sir,  and 
how  she  was  dressed  —  though  that 
ain't  much  use.  She'll  be  all  differ- 
ent by  this  time." 

The  words  shot  a  keener  pang  to 
my  heart  than  it  had  yet  felt.  My 
darling  stripped  of  her  nice  clothes, 
and  covered  with  dirty,  perhaps  in- 
fected garments.  But  it  was  no  time 
to  give  way  to  feeling. 

My  husband  repeated  to  the  men 
the  description  he  had  given  the  po- 
lice, loud  enough  for  the  whole  room 
to  hear;  and  the  women  in  particular, 
Miss  Clare  told  me  afterwards,  caught 
it  up  with  remarkable  accuracy.  They 
would  not  have  done  so,  she  said,  but 
that  their  feelings  were  touched. 

"  Tell  them  also,  please,  Mr.  Perci- 
vale, about  the  child  Mrs.  Percivale's 
father  and  mother  found  and  brought 
up.  That  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this." 

My  husband  told  them  all  the  story; 
adding  that  the  mother  of  the  child 
might  have  found  out  who  we  were, 
and  taken  ours  as  a  pledge  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  own. 

Here  one  of  the  women  spoke. 

"  That  dark  woman  you  took  in  one 


night  —  two  years  ago,  miss  —  she 
say  something.  I  was  astin'  of  her 
in  the  mornin'  what  her  trouble  was, 
for  that  trouble  she  had  on  her  mind 
was  plain  to  see,  and  she  come  over 
something,  half-way  like,  about  losin' 
of  a  child ;  but  whether  it  were  dead, 
or  strayed,  or  stolen,  or  what,  I  could- 
n't tell ;  and  no  more,  I  believe,  she 
wanted  me  to." 

Here  another  woman  spoke. 

"  I'm  'most  sure  I  saw  her  —  the 
same  woman  —  two  days  ago,  and  no 
furrer  off  than  Gower  Street,"  she  said. 
"  You're  too  good  by  half,  miss,"  she 
went  on, "  to  the  likes  of  sich.  They 
ain't  none  of  them  respectable." 

"Perhaps  you'll  see  some  good 
come  out  of  it  before  long,"  said  Miss 
Clare  in  reply. 

The  words  sounded  like  a  rebuke, 
for  all  this  time  I  had  hardly  sent  a 
thought  upwards  for  help.  The  image 
of  my  child  had  so  filled  my  heart,  that 
there  was  no  room  left  for  the  thought 
of  duty,  or  even  of  God. 

Miss  Clare  went  on,  still  addressing 
the  company,  and  her  words  had  a 
tone  of  authority. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do," 
she  said.  "  You  must,  every  one  of 
you,  run  and  tell  everybody  you  know, 
and  tell  every  one  to  tell  everybody 
else.  You  mustn't  stop  to  talk  it  over 
with  each  other,  or  let  those  you  tell 
it  to  stop  to  talk  to  you  about  it ;  for  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  it  as  quickly 
and  as  widely  known  as  possible. 
Go,  please." 

In  a  few  moments  the  room  was 
empty  of  all  but  ourselves.  The  rush 
on  the  stairs  was  tremendous  for  a 
single  minute,  and  then  all  was  still. 
Even  the  children  had  rushed  out  to 
tell  what  other  children  they  could  find. 

"What  must  we  do  next?  "  said  my 
husband. 
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Miss  Clare  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  I  would  go  and  tell  Mr.  Black- 
stone,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a  long  way 
from  here,  but  whoever  has  taken  the 
child  would  not  be  likely  to  linger  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  best  to  try 
every  thing." 

"  Right,"  said  my  husband.  "Come, 
Wynnie." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  leave 
Mrs.  Percivale  with  me  ?  "  said  Miss 
Clare.  "  It  is  dreadfully  fatiguing  to 
go  driving  over  the  stones." 

It  was  very  kind  of  her ;  but  if  she 
had  been  a  mother  she  would  not 
have  thought  of  parting  me  from  my 
husband ;  neither  would  she  have 
fancied  that  I  could  remain  inactive 
so  long  as  it  was  possible  even  to  ima- 
gine I  was  doing  something ;  but 
when  I  told  her  how  I  felt,  she  saw  at 
once  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 

g°- 

We  set  off  instantly,  and  drove  to 
Mr.  Blackstone's.  What  a  long  way 
it  was !  Down  Oxford  Street  and 
Holborn  we  rattled  and  jolted,  and 
then  through  many  narrow  ways  in 
which  I  had  never  been,  emerging  at 
length  in  a  broad  road,  with  many 
poor  and  a  few  fine  old  houses  in  it ; 
then  again  plunging  into  still  more 
shabby  regions  of  small  houses,  which, 
alas  !  were  new,  and  yet  wretched ! 
At  length,  near  an  open  space,  where 
yet  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  grow 
for  the  trampling  of  many  feet,  and 
for  the  smoke  from  tall  chimneys, 
close  by  a  gasometer  of  awful  size,  we 
found  the  parsonage,  and  Mr.  Black- 
stone  in  his  study.  The  moment  he 
heard  our  story  he  went  to  the  door 
and  called  his  servant.  "Kun,  Ja- 
bez,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  the  sexton  to 
ring  the  church-bell.  I  will  come  to 
him  directly  I  hear  it." 

I  may  just  mention  that  Jabez  and 
his  wife,  who  formed  the  whole  of  Mr. 


Blackstone's  household,  did  not  belong 
to  his  congregation,  but  were  mem- 
bers of  a  small  community  in  the 
neighborhood,  calling  themselves  Pe- 
culiar Baptists. 

About  ten  minutes  passed,  during 
which  little  was  said :  Mr.  Blackstone 
never  seemed  to  have  any  mode  of 
expressing  his  feelings  except  action, 
and  where  that  was  impossible  they 
took  hardly  any  recognizable  shape. 
When  the  first  boom  of  the  big  bell 
filled  the  little  study  in  which  we  sat, 
I  gave  a  cry,  and  jumped  up  from  my 
chair :  it  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the 
knell  of  my  lost  baby,  for  at  the  mo- 
ment I  was  thinking  of  her  as  once 
when  a  baby  she  lay  for  dead  in  my 
arms.  Mr.  Blackstoue  got  up  and 
left  the  room,  and  my  husband  rose 
and  would  have  followed  him ;  but, 
saying  he  would  be  back  in  a  few- 
minutes,  he  shut  the  door  and  left  us. 
It  was  half  an  hour,  a  dreadful  half- 
hour  before  he  returned,  for  to  sit 
doing  nothing,  not  even  being  carried 
somewhere  to  do  something,  was 
frightful. 

"I've  told  them  all  about  it,"  he 
said.  "  I  couldn't  do  better  than  fol- 
low Miss  Clare's  example.  But  my 
impression  is,  that,  if  the  woman  you 
suspect  be  the  culprit,  she  would 
make  her  way  out  to  the  open  as" 
quickly  as  possible.  Such  people  are 
most  at  home  on  the  commons; 
they  are  of  a  less  gregarious  nature 
than  the  wild  animals  of  the  town. 
What  shall  you  do  next  ?  " 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  to 
know,"  answered  my  husband. 

He  never  asked  advice  except  when 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do;  and 
never  except  from  one  whose  advice 
he  meant  to  follow. 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"  I  should  put  an  advertisement  into 
every  one  of  the  morning  papers." 
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"  But  the  offices  will  all  be  closed," 
said  Percivale. 

"  Yes  ;  the  publishing,  but  not  the 
printing  offices." 

"  How  am  I  to  find  out  where 
they  are  ?  " 

"  I  know  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
the  people  there  will  tell  us  the  rest." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  go  with  us  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  —  that  is,  if  you 
will  have  me.  You  don't  think  I 
would  leave  you  to  go  alone  ?  Have 
you  had  any  supper  ?  " 

"No.  Would  you  like  something, 
my  dear  ?  "  said  Percivale  turning  to 
me. 

"  I  couldn't  swallow  a  mouthful," 
I  said. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Percivale. 

"  Then  I'll  just  take  a  hunch  of 
bread  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"forJE  am  hungry.  I've  had  noth- 
ing since  one  o'clock." 

We  neither  asked  him  not  to  go, 
nor  offered  to  wait  till  he  had  had  his 
supper.  Before  we  reached  Printing- 
House  Square,  he  had  eaten  half  a 
loaf. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  said  my  husband, 
as  we  were  starting,  "  that  they  will 
take  an  advertisement  at  the  printing- 
office  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  will.  The  circum- 
'stances  are  pressing.  They  will  see 
that  we  are  honest  people,  and  will 
make  a  push  to  'help  us.  But  for 
any  thing  I  know  it  may  be  quite  en 
regie" 

"  We  must  pay,  though,"  said  Per- 
civale, putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  taking  out  his  purse.  "  There  ! 
Just  as  I  feared  !  No  money  !  —  Two 
—  three  shillings  —  and  sixpence  !  " 

Mr.  Blackstone  stopped  the  cab. 

"I've  not  got  as  much,"  he  said. 
"  But  it's  of  no  consequence.  I'll  run 
and  write  a  check." 

"But  where  can  you   change  it? 


The  little  shops  about  here  won't  be 
able." 

"  There's  the  Blue  Posts." 

"  Let  me  take  it,  then.  You  won't 
be  seen  going  into  a  public-house  ?  " 
said  Percivale. 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  said  Mr.  Black- 
stone.  "Do  you  think  my  character 
won't  stand  that  much  ?  Besides, 
they  wouldn't  change  it  for  you.  But 
when  I  think  of  it,  I  used  the  last 
check  in  my  book  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week.  Never  mind  ;  they  will 
lend  me  five  pounds." 

We  drove  to  the  Blue  Posts.  He 
got  out,  and  returned  in  one  minute 
with  five  sovereigns. 

"What  will  people  say  to  your 
borrowing  five  pounds  at  a  public- 
house  ?  "  said  Percivale. 

"  If  they  say  what  is  right,  it  won't 
hurt  me." 

"  But  if  they  say  what  is  wrong  ?  " 

"  That  they  can  do  any  time,  and 
that  won't  hurt  me  either." 

"  But  what  will  the  landlord  him- 
self think  ?  » 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  feels  grateful 
to  me  for  being  so  friendly.  You 
can't  oblige  a  man  more  than  by  ask- 
ing a  light  favor  of  him." 

"  Do  you  think  it  well  in  your  posi- 
tion to  be  obliged  to  a  man  in  his  ?  " 
asked  Percivale. 

"  I  do.  I  am  glad  of  the  chance.  It 
will  bring  me  into  friendly  relations 
with  him." 

"  Do  you  wish,  then,  to  be  in  friend- 
ly relations  with  him  ?  " 

"  Indubitably.  In  what  other  rela- 
tions do  you  suppose  a  clergyman 
ought  to  be  with  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners ?  " 

"  You  didn't  invite  him  into  your 
parish,  I  presume." 

"  No ;  and  he  didn't  invite  me.  The 
thing  was  settled  in  higher  quarters. 
There  we  are,  anyhow ;  and  I  have 
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done   quite   a    stroke  of  business  in 
borrowing  that  money  of  him." 

Mr.  Blackstone  laughed,  and  the 
laugh  sounded  frightfully  harsh  in 
my  ears. 

"  A  man  "  —  my  husband  went  on, 
who  was  surprised  that  a  clergyman 
should  be  so  liberal  —  "a  man  who 
sells  drink !  —  in  whose  house  so 
many  of  your  parishioners  will  to- 
morrow night  get  too  drunk  to  be  in 
church  the  next  morning  !  " 

"I  wish  having  been  drunk  were 
what  would  keep  them  from  being  in 
church.  Drunk  or  sober,  it  would  be 
all  the  same.  Few  of  them  care  to 
go.  They  are  turning  out  better, 
however,  than  when  first  I  came.  As 
for  the  publican,  who  knows  what 
chance  of  doing  him  a  good  turn  it 
may  put  in  my  way  ?  " 

"  You  don't  expect  to  persuade  him 
to  shut  up  shop  ?  " 

"  No  :  he  must  persuade  himself  to 
that." 

"  What  good,  then,  can  you  expect 
to  do  him  ?  " 

u  Who  knows  ?  I  say.  You  can't 
tell  what  good  may  or  may  not  come 
out  of  it,  any  more  than  you  can  tell 
which  of  your  efforts,  or  which  of 
your  helpers,  may  this  night  be  the 
means  of  restoring  your  child." 

"  What  do  you  expect  the  man  to 
say  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  provide  him  with  some- 
thing to  say.  I  don't  want  him  to 
attribute  it  to  some  foolish  charity. 
He  might.  In  the  New  Testament, 
publicans  are  acknowledged  to  have 
hearts." 

"Yes;  but  the  word  has  a  very 
different  meaning  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

"  The  feeling  religious  people  bear 
towards  them,  however,  comes  very 
near  to  that  with  which  society  re- 
garded the  publicans  of  old." 


"  They  are  far  more  hurtful  to  so- 
ciety than  those  tax-gatherers." 

"  They  may  be.  I  dare  say  they  are. 
Perhaps  they  are  worse  than  the  sin- 
ners with  whom  their  namesakes  of  the 
New  Testament  are  always  coupled." 
I  will  not  follow  the  conversation 
further.  I  will  only  give  the  close  of 
it.  Percivale  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  had  gone  on  talking  in  the  hope 
of  diverting  my  thoughts  a  little. 

"  What,  then,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
him  ?  "  asked  Percivale. 

"  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,"  said  Mr. 
Blackstone.  "  I  shall  go  in  to-mor- 
row morning,  just  at  the  time  when 
there  will  probably  be  far  too  many 
people  at  the  bar,  —  a  little  after 
noon.  I  shall  return  him  his  five 
sovereigns,  ask  for  a  glass  of  ale,  and 
tell  him  the  whole  story,  —  how  my 
friend,  the  celebrated  painter,  came 
with  his  wife,  —  and  the  rest  of  it, 
adding,  I  trust,  that  the  child  is  all 
right,  and  at  the  moment  probably 
going  out  for  a  walk  with  her  mother, 
who  won't  let  her  out  of  her  sight  for 
a  moment." 

He  laughed  again,  and  again  I 
thought  him  heartless ;  but  I  under- 
stand him  better  now.  I  wondered, 
too,  that  Percivale  could  go  on  talk- 
ing, and  yet  I  found  that  their  talk 
did  make  the  time  go  a  little  quicker. 
At  length  we  reached  the  printing- 
office  of  "  The  Times,"  —  near  Black- 
friars'  Bridge,  I  think. 

After  some  delay,  we  saw  an  over- 
seer, who,  curt  enough  at  first,  became 
friendly  when  he  heard  our  case.  If 
he  had  not  had  children  of  his  own, 
we  might  perhaps  have  fared  worse. 
He  took  down  the  description  and 
address,  and  promised  that  the  adver- 
tisement should  appear  in  the  morn- 
ing's paper  in  the  best  place  he  could 
now  find  for  it. 
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Before  we  left,  we  received  minute 
directions  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  next  nearest  office.  We  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  driv- 
ing from  one  printing-office  to  another. 
Mr.  Blackstone  declared  he  would  not 
leave  us  until  we  had  found  her. 

"  You  have  to  preach  twice  to-mor- 
row," said  Percivale :  it  was  then 
three  o'clock. 

"I  shall  preach  all  the  better,"  he 
returned.  "  Yes :  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
give  them  one  good  sermon  to-mor- 
row." 

"  The  man  talks  as  if  the  child 
were  found  already ! "  I  thought,  with 
indignation.  "It's  a  pity  he  hasn't  a 
child  of  his  own !  he  would  be 
more  sympathetic."  At  the  same 
time,  if  I  had  been  honest,  I  should 
have  confessed  to  myself  that  his  con- 
fidence and  hope  helped  to  keep  me 
up.. 

At  last,  having  been  to  the  print- 
ing-office of  every  daily  paper  in  Lon- 
don, we  were  on  our  dreary  way  home. 

Oh,  how  dreary  it  was  !  —  and  the 
more  dreary  that  the  cool,  sweet  light 
of  a  spring  dawn  was  growing  in 
every  street,  no  smoke  having  yet 
begun  to  pour  from  the  multitudinous 
chimneys  to  sully  its  purity  !  From 
misery  and  want  of  sleep,  my  soul 
and  body  both  felt  like  a  gray  foggy 
night.  Every  now  and  then  the 
thought  of  my  child  came  with  a 
fresh  pang,  —  not  that  she  was  one 
moment  absent  from  me,  but  that  a 
new  thought  about  her  would  dart  a 
new  sting  into  the  ever-burning  throb 
of  the  wound.  If  you  had  asked  me 
the  one  blessed  thing  in  the  world,  I 
should  have  said  sleep  —  with  my 
husband  and  children  beside  me.  But 
I  dreaded  sleep  now,  both  for  its  vis- 
ions and  for  the  frightful  waking. 
Now  and  then  I  would  start  violently, 
thinking  I  heard  my  Ethel  cry  j  but 


from  the  cab-window  no  child  was 
ever  to  be  seen,  down  all  the  lonely 
street.  Then  I  would  sink  into  a 
succession  of  efforts  to  picture  to  my- 
self her  little  face,  —  white  with  ter- 
ror and  misery,  and  smeared  with  the 
dirt  of  the  pitiful  hands  that  rubbed 
the  streaming  eyes.  They  might 
have  beaten  her!  she  might  have 
cried  herself  to  sleep  in  some  wretched 
hovel ;  or,  worse,  in  some  fever- 
stricken  and  crowded  lodging-house, 
with  horrible  sights  about  her  and 
horrible  voices  in  her  ears !  Or  she 
might  at  that  moment  be  dragged 
wearily  along  a  country-road,  farther 
and  farther  from  her  mother !  I  could 
have  shrieked  and  torn  my  hair. 
What  if  I  should  never  see  her  again  ? 
She  might  be  murdered,  and  I  never 
know  it !  0  my  darling  !  my  darling ! 

At  the  thought  a  groan  escaped 
me.  A  hand  was  laid  on  my  arm. 
That  I  knew  was  my  husband's.  But 
a  voice  was  in  my  ear,  and  that  was 
Mr.  Blackstone's. 

"Do  you  think  God  loves  the  child 
less  than  you  do  ?  Or  do  you  think 
he  is  less  able  to  take  care  of  her  than 
you  are  ?  When  the  disciples  thought 
themselves  sinking,  Jesus  rebuked 
them  for  being  afraid.  Be  still,  and 
you  will  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this. 
Good  you  cannot  foresee  will  come  out 
of  it." 

I  could  not  answer  him,  but  I  felt 
both  rebuked  and  grateful. 

All  at  once  I  thought  of  Koger. 
What  would  he  say  when  he  found 
that  his  pet  was  gone,  and  we  had 
never  told  him  ? 

"  Roger  ! "  I  said  to  my  husband. 
"  We've  never  told  him  ! " 

"  Let  us  go  now,"  he  returned. 

We  were  at  the  moment  close  to 
North  Crescent. 

After  a  few  thundering  raps  at  the 
door,  the  landlady  came  down.  Per- 
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civale  rushed  up,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes returned  with  Roger.  They  got 
into  the  cab.  A  great  talk  followed  ; 
but  I  heard  hardly  any  thing,  or  rather 
I  heeded  nothing.  I  only  recollect 
that  Roger  was  very  indignant  with 
his  brother  for  having  been  out  all 
night  without  him  to  help. 

"  I  never  thought  of  you,  Roger," 
said  Percivale. 

"  So  much  the  worse  ! "  said  Roger. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Blackstone.  "A 
thousand  things  make  us  forget.  I 
dare  say  your  brother  all  but  forgot 
God  in  the  first  misery  of  his  loss.  To 
have  thought  of  you,  and  not  to  have 
told  you,  would  have  been  another 
thing." 

A  few  minutes  after,  we  stopped  at 
our  desolate  house,  and  the  cabman 
was  dismissed  with  one  of  the  sover- 
eigns from  the  Blue  Posts.  I  won- 
dered afterwards  what  manner  of  man 
or  woman  had  changed  it  there.  A 
dim  light  was  burning  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Percivale  took  his  pass-key, 
and  opened  the  door.  I  hurried  in, 
and  went  straight  to  my  own  room ;  for 
I  longed  to  be  alone  that  I  might  weep 
—  nor  weep  only.  I  fell  on  my  knees 
by  the  bedside,  buried  my  face,  and 
sobbed,  and  tried  to  pray.  But  I 
could  not  collect  my  thoughts ;  and, 
overwhelmed  by  a  fresh  access  of  de- 
spair, I  started  again  to  my  feet. 

Could  I  believe  my  eyes?  What 
was  that  in  the  bed  ?  Trembling  as 
with  an  ague,  —  in  terror  lest  the  vis- 


ion should  by  vanishing  prove  itself  a 
vision,  —  I  stooped  towards  it.  I 
heard  a  breathing !  It  was  the  fair 
hair  and  the  rosy  face  of  my  darling 
—  fast  asleep  —  without  one  trace  of 
suffering  on  her  angelic  loveliness  !  I 
remember  no  more  for  a  while.  They 
tell  me  I  gave  a  great  cry,  and  fell  on 
the  floor.  When  I  came  to  myself  I 
was  lying  on  the  bed.  My  husband 
was  bending  over  me,  and  Roger 
and  Mr.  Blackstone  were  both  in  the 
room.  I  could  not  speak,  but  my 
husband  understood  my  questioning 
gaze. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  love,"  he  said 
quietly  ;  "  she's  all  right  —  safe  and 
sound,  thank  God  ! " 

And  I  did  thank  God. 

Mr.  Blackstone  came  to  the  bedside, 
with  a  look  and  a  smile  that  seemed 
to  my  conscience  to  say,  "  I  told  you 
so."  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  but 
could  only  weep.  Then  I  remembered 
how  we  had  vexed  Roger,  and  called 
him. 

"  Dear  Roger,"  I  said,  "  forgive  me, 
and  go  and  tell  Miss  Clare." 

I  had  some  reason  to  think  this  the 
best  amends  I  could  make  him. 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  he  said.  "  She 
will  be  anxious." 

"And  I  will  go  to  my  sermon," 
said  Mr.  Blackstone,  with  the  same 
quiet  smile. 

They  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
went  away.  And  my  husband  and  I 
rejoiced  over  our  first-born. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  MIND  IN  NATUBE,  AND  INTUITION  IN  MAN. 

BY    REV.    JAMES    MARTINEAU. 

[It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  paper,  which  exam- 
ines with  such  new  resources  the  great  subject  of  our  time,  and  discusses  it  with 
balance  and  temper  so  even.  The  paper  itself,  with  Dr.  Dewey's  on  Selfhood  and 
Sacrifice,  Dr.  Bellows's  on  the  Break  between  Faith  and  Science,  and  several  other 
essays  on  subjects  of  vital  importance,  will  be  published  in  one  volume  by  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  at  whose  request  they  were  written.] 

-Behold,  there  went  forth  a  sower  to  sow."-  vel°P  "  the  theoi7  which  we  ^ed  to 
MARK  iv.  3.  "  construct ;  "  we  treat  the  system  of 
THAT  the  universe  we  see  around  the  world  as  an  "  organism "  rather 
us  was  not  always  there,  is  so  little  than  a  "  mechanism  ;"  we  search  each 
disputed,  that  every  philosophy  and  of  its  members  to  see,  not  what  it  is 
every  faith  undertakes  to  tell  how  it  for,  but  what  it  is  from  ;  and  the 
came  to  be.  They  all  assume,  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  only  applies  the 
theatre  of  their  problem,  the  field  of  image  of  indefinite  growth  of  the 
space  where  all  objects  lie,  and  the  greater  out  of  the  less,  till  from  some 
track  of  time  where  events  have  datum  invisible  to  the  microscope 
reached  the  now.  But  into  these  arises  a  teeming  universe, 
they  carry,  to  aid  them  in  represent-  In  dealing  with  these  three  con- 
ing the  origin  of  things,  such  inter-  ceptions,  —  of  creation,  construction, 
preting  conceptions  as  may  be  most  evolution,  —  there  is  one  thing  on 
familiar  to  the  knowledge  or  fancy  of  which  religion  insists,  viz.,  that 
their  age :  first,  the  fiat  of  Almighty  mind  is  first,  and  rules  forever  • 
Will,  which  bade  the  void  be  filled,  and,  whatever  the  process  be,  is  its 
so  that  the  light  kindled,  and  the  process,  moving  towards  congenial 
waters  swayed,  and  the  earth  stood  ends.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  it 
fast  beneath  the  vault  of  sky ;  next,  matters  not  by  what  path  of  method 
when  the  sway  of  poetry  and  force  the  Divine  Thought  advances,  or  how 
had  yielded  to  the  inventive  arts,  the  long  it  is  upon  the  road.  Whether  it 
idea  of  a  contriving  and  adapting  flashes  into  realization,  like  lightning 


power,  building  and  balancing  the 
worlds  to  go  smoothly  and  keep  time 
together,  and  stocking  them  with 


out  of  night;  or  fabricates,  like  a 
Demiurge,  through  a  producing  sea- 
son, and  then  beholds  the  perfect 


self-moving  and  sensitive  machines ;  work  ;    or   is   forever   thinking    into 

and  now,  since  physiology  has  got  to  life  the  thoughts  of  beauty  and  the 

the  front,  the  analogy  of  the  seed  or  love   of  good ;    whether   it   calls   its 

germ,  in  itself  the  least  of  things,  yet  materials    out   of    nothing,    or   finds 

so   prolific,  that,    with    history   long  them   ready,    and   disposes   of    them 

enough,  it  will  be  as  spawn  upon  the  from  without ;  or  throws  them  around 

waters,  and  fill  every  waste  with  the  as  its  own   manifestation,  and   from 

creatures   as   they  are.     The   preva-  within  shapes  its  own  purpose   into 

lence  of  this  newest  metaphor  betrays  blossom,  —  makes  no  difference  that 

itself    in    the    current   language    of  can  be  fatal  to  human  piety.     Time 

science  :  we  now  "  unfold  "  what  we  counts  for  nothing  with  the  Eternal ; 

used  to  "  take  to  pieces  ;  "  we  "  de-  and  though  it  should  appear  that  the 
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system  of  the  world  and  the  ranks  of 
being  arose,  not  by  a  start  of  crystal- 
lization, but,  like  the  grass  or  the 
forest,  by  silent  and  seasonal  grada- 
tions, as  true  a  worship  may  be  paid 
to  the  indwelling  God  who  makes 
matter  itself  transparent  with  spir- 
itual meanings,  and  breathes  before 
us  in  the  pulses  of  nature,  and  appeals 
to  us  in  the  sorrows  of  men,  as  to  the 
pre-existing  Deity  who,  from  an  in- 
finite loneliness,  suddenly  became  the 
Maker  of  all.  Nay,  if  the  poet  always 
looks  upon  the  world  through  a  sup- 
pliant eye,  craving  to  meet  his  own 
ideal  and  commune  with  it  alive ;  if 
prayer  is  ever  a  "  feeling  after  Him 
to  find  him,"  the  fervor  and  the  joy 
of  both  must  be  best  sustained,  if 
they  are  conscious  not  only  of  the 
stillness  of  his  presence,  but  of  the 
movement  of  his  thought,  and  never 
quit  the  date  of  his  creative  moments. 
In  the  idea,  therefore,  of  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  creative  plan,  and 
the  maturing  of  it  by  rules  of  growth, 
there  is  nothing  necessarily  prejudi- 
cial to  piety;  and  so  long  as  the 
Divine  Mind  is  left  in  undisturbed 
supremacy,  as  the  living  All  in  all, 
the  belief  may  even  foster  a  larger, 
calmer,  tenderer  devotion,  than  the 
conceptions  wlrch  it  supersedes.  But 
it  is  liable  to  a  special  illusion,  which 
the  others  by  their  coarsely  separat- 
ing lines  manage  to  escape.  Taking 
all  the  causation  of  the  world  into 
the  interior,  instead  of  setting  it  to 
operate  from  without,  it  seems  to  dis- 
pense with  God,  and  to  lodge  the 
power  of  indefinite  development  in 
the  first  seeds  of  things;  and  the 
apprehension  seizes  us,  that  as  the 
oak  will  raise  itself  when  the  acorn 
and  the  elements  are  given,  so  from 
its  germs  might  the  universe  emerge, 
though  nothing  divine  were  there. 
The  seeds,  no  doubt,  were  on  the  field ; 


but  who  can  say  whether  ever  "  a 
sower  went  forth  to  sow  "  ?  So  long 
as  you  plant  the  Supreme  Cause  at  a 
distance  from  his  own  effects,  and 
assign  to  him  a  space  or  a  time 
where  nothing  else  can  be,  the  con- 
ception of  that  separate  and  solitary 
existence,  however  barren,  is  secure. 
But  in  proportion  as  you  think  of 
him  as  never  in  an  empty  field,  wait- 
ing for  a  future  beginning  of  activity, 
as  you  let  him  mingle  with  the  ele- 
ments and  blend  with  the  natural  life 
of  things,  there  is  a  seeming  danger 
lest  his  light  should  disappear  be- 
hind the  opaque  material  veil,  and 
his  Spirit  be  quenched  amid  the  shad- 
ows of  inexorable  law.  This  danger 
haunts  our  time.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution,  setting  itself  to  show  how 
the  greatest  things  may  be  brought 
out  of  the  least,  fills  us  with  fear 
whether  perhaps  mind  may  not  be 
last  instead  of  first,  the  hatched  and 
full-fledged  form  of  the  protoplasmic 
egg ;  whether  at  the  outset  any  thing 
was  there  but  the  raw  rudiments  of 
matter  and  force ;  whether  the  hierar- 
chy of  organized  beings  is  not  due  to 
progressive  differentiation  of  structure, 
and  resolvable  into  splitting  and  ag- 
glutination of  cells ;  whether  the  in- 
tellect of  man  is  more  than  blind 
instinct  grown  self-conscious,  and 
shaping  its  beliefs  by  defining  its  own 
shadows ;  whether  the  moral  sense  is 
not  simply  a  trained  acceptance  of 
rules  worked  out  by  human  interests, 
an  inherited  record  of  the  utilities  ; 
so  that  design  in  nature,  security  in 
the  intuitions  of  reason,  divine  obliga- 
tion in  the  law  of  conscience,  may  all 
be  an  illusory  semblance,  a  glory  from 
the  later  and  ideal  days  thrown  back 
upon  the  beginning,  as  a  golden  sun- 
set flings  its  light  across  the  sky,  and, 
as  it  sinks,  dresses  up  the  east  again 
with  borrowed  splendor. 
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This  doubt,  which  besets  the  whole 
intellectual  religion  of  our  time,  as- 
sumes that  we  must  measure  every 
nature  in  its  beginnings ;  admit 
nothing  to  belong  to  its  essence  ex- 
cept what  is  found  in  it  then;  and 
deny  its  reports  of  itself,  so  far  as 
they  depart  from  that  original  stand- 
ard. It  takes  two  forms,  according 
as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  applied 
to  man  himself,  or  to  the  outward 
universe.  In  the  former  case,  it  in- 
fuses distrust  into  our  self-knowledge, 
weakens  our  subjective  religion  or 
native  faith  in  the  intuitions  of 
thought  and  conscience,  and  tempts 
us  to  imagine  that  the  higher  they 
are,  the  further  are  they  from  any  as- 
sured solidity  of  base.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  weakens  our  objective  religion, 
suggests  that  there  is  no  originating 
Mind,  and  that  the  divine  look  of  the 
world  is  but  the  latest  phase  of  its 
finished  surface,  instead  of  the  incan- 
descence of  its  inmost  heart.  Let  us 
first  glance  at  the  theory  of  human 
evolution,  and  the  moral  illusions  it  is 
apt  to  foster. 

I.  Under  the  name  of  the  "Ex- 
perience Philosophy,"  this  theory  has 
long  been  applied  to  the  mind  of  the 
individual^  and  has  produced  not  a 
few  admirable  analyses  of  the  forma- 
tion of  language  and  the  tissue  of 
thought ;  nor  is  there  any  legitimate 
objection  to  it,  except  so  far  as  its 
simplifications  are  overstrained  and 
cannot  be  made  good.  It  undertakes, 
with  a  minimum  of  initial  capacity, 
to  account  for  the  maximum  of  hu- 
man genius  and  character:  give  it 
only  the  sensible  pleasures  and  pains, 
the  spontaneous  muscular  activity, 
and  the  law  by  which  associated 
mental  phenomena  cling  together; 
and  out  of  these  elements  it  will 
weave  before  your  eyes  the  whole 
texture  of  the  perfect  inner  life,  be  it 


the  patterned  story  of  imagination, 
the  delicate  web  of  the  affections, 
or  the  seamless  robe  of  moral  purity. 
The  outfit  is  that  of  the  animal ;  the 
product  but  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angel."  All  the  higher  endowments, 
—  our  apprehension  of  truth,  our  con- 
sciousness of  duty,  our  self-sacrificing 
pity,  our  religious  reverence,  —  are  in 
this  view  merely  transformed  sensa- 
tions ;  the  disinterested  impulses  are 
refinements  spun  out  of  the  coarse 
fibre  of  self-love ;  the  subtlest  intel- 
lectual ideas  are  but  elaborated  per- 
ceptions of  sight  or  touch ;  and  the 
sense  of  right,  only  interest  or  fear 
under  a  disguise.  If  this  be  so,  how 
will  the  discovery  affect  our  natural 
trust  in  the  intimations  of  our  su- 
preme faculties  ?  Does  it  not  dis- 
charge as  dreams  their  most  assured 
revelations?  By  intuition  of  reason 
we  believe  in  the  law  of  causality,  in 
the  infinitude  of  space,  in  the  re- 
lations of  number,  in  the  reality  of 
an  outside  world,  in  all  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  science ;  but 
here  are  they,  one  and  all,  recalled  to 
the  standard  of  sense,  which  they 
seem  to  transcend,  and  emptied  of 
any  meaning  beyond.  By  vision  of 
imagination  we  see  an  ideal  beauty 
enfolding  many  a  person  and  many  a 
scene,  and  appealing  to  us  as  a  pathet- 
ic light  gleaming  from  within ;  but 
here  we  find  it  all  resolved  into  cur- 
vature of  lines  and  adjustments  of 
color.  By  inspiration  of  conscience 
we  learn  that  our  sin  is  the  defiance 
of  a  divine  authority,  and,  though  hid 
from  every  human  eye,  drives  us  into 
a  wilderness  of  exile,  —  for  "the 
wicked  fleeth,  though  no  man  pursu- 
eth ; "  but  here  we  are  told  that  the 
ultimate  elements  of  good  and  evil 
are  our  own  pleasures  and  pains,  from 
which  the  moral  sanction  selects  as 
its  specialty  the  approbation  and  dis- 
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approbation  of  our  fellow-men.  Thus 
all  the  independent  values  which  our 
higher  faculties  had  claimed  for  their 
natural  affections  and  beliefs  are  dis- 
sipated as  fallacious ;  they  are  all 
based  upon  a  sentient  measure  of 
worth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  ;  they 
are  like  paper  money,  refined  contriv- 
ances representative  of  the  ultimate 
gold  of  pleasure,  but,  where  not  in- 
terchangeable with  this,  intrinsically 
worthless.  And  so  the  feeling  almost 
inevitably  spreads,  that  we  are  dupes 
of  our  own  characteristic  capacities  ; 
that  the  loftier  air  into  which  they  lift 
us  is  a  tinted  and  distorting  medium, 
and  shows  us  glories  that  are  not 
there;  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
Fount  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness, 
behind  the  pleasingness  and  concin- 
nity  of  phenomena,  is  an  illusion ; 
and  that  the  tendency,  irresistible  as 
it  is,  to  cling  to  this  idea  as  something 
higher  than  its  denial,  is  but  a  part 
of  the  romance.  Is  this  scepticism 
imaginary  ?  Let  any  one,  in  study- 
ing the  modern  writers  of  this  school, 
compare  the  solid,  manly,  sensible  way 
in  which  they  deal  with  every  thing 
on  the  physiological  and  sensational 
level,  with  their  manner  towards  all 
the  convictions  and  sentiments  usual- 
ly recognized  as  the  supreme  lights 
of  our  nature ;  the  tone  now  of  for- 
bearing indulgence,  now  of  sickly 
appreciation,  often  of  hardly  con- 
cealed contempt,  that  is  heard  be- 
neath the  interminable  conjectural 
analyses  of  moral  and  religious  affec- 
tions ;  and  he  will  feel  the  difference 
between  the  honor  that  is  paid  to 
truth,  and  the  constrained  patience 
towards  what  other  men  revere. 

By  a  recent  extension,  the  theory 
of  evolution  has  been  applied  to  the 
whole  natural  history  of  our  race ; 
and  the  resources  of  habit,  already 
serviceable  in  explaining  the  aptitudes 


of  individuals,  have  been  turned  to 
account  on  the  larger  scale  of  succes- 
sive generations,  transmitting  by  in- 
heritance the  acquisitions  hitherto 
made  good.  In  the  training  of  a 
nature,  the  world  thus  becomes  a  per- 
manent school,  the  interruption  of 
death  is  virtually  abolished,  and  life 
is  laid  open  to  continuous  progress. 
By  this  immense  gain  of  power,  it  is 
supposed,  all  the  differences  which 
separate  man  from  other  animals  may 
be  accounted  for  as  gradual  attain- 
ments ;  and  many  an  intuition  of  the 
mind,  too  immediate  and  self-evident 
to  be  a  product  of  personal  experience, 
may  yield  to  analysis  as  a  more  pro- 
tracted growth,  and  stand  as  the  com- 
pend  of  ages  of  gathering  feeling  and 
condensing  thought.  Among  creatures 
that  herd  together  for  common  safety, 
each  one  learns  to  read  the  looks  of  an- 
ger or  of  good-will  in  its  neighbors,  and 
discovers  what  it  is  that  brings  upon 
him  the  one  or  other ;  and  insensibly  he 
forms  to  himself  a  rule  for  avoiding  the 
displeasure  and  conciliating  the  favor 
in  which  he  has  so  large  an  interest. 
This  rudimentary  experience  imprints 
and  records  itself  in  the  nervous 
organization,  and  descends  to  ulterior 
generations  as  an  original  and  in- 
stinctive recoil  from  what  offends,  and 
impulse  towards  what  gratifies,  the 
feeling  of  the  tribe  :  so  that  lesson 
needs  not  be  gone  over  again ;  but 
the  offspring,  taking  up  his  education 
where  the  parent  left  off,  accumulates 
his  feeling,  quickens  his  mental  exe- 
cution, and  hands  down  fresh  contri- 
butions to  what  at  last  emerges  as  a 
moral  sense.  In  this  way,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  conscience  is  a  hoarded 
fund  of  traditionary  pressures  of  utili- 
ty, gradually  effacing  the  primitive 
vestiges  of  fear,  and  dispensing  itself 
with  an  affluence  of  disinterested 
sympathy.  And  the  religious  con- 
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eciousness  that  visits  the  soul  in  its 
remorse,  of  an  invisible  witness  and 
Judge  who  condemns  the  sin,  comes, 
we  are  told,  from  the  deification  of 
public  opinion,  or  the  fancy  that  some 
dead  hero's  ghost  still  watches  over 
the  conduct  of  his  clan. 

This  vast  enlargement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  while  increasing 
its  power,  and  removing  it  from  the 
reach  of  accurate  tests,  alters  neither 
its  principle  nor  its  practical  effect. 
It  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  highest 
and  the  greatest  in  our  nature  as 
ulterior  phenomena  of  the  lowest  and 
the  least.  And  it  usually  treats  as  a 
superstition  our  natural  reverence  for 
the  rational,  moral,  and  religious  in- 
tuitions, as  sources  of  independent 
insight  and  ultimate  authority ;  and, 
in  order  to  estimate  them,  translates 
them  back  into  short-hand  expressions 
of  sensible  experience  and  social 
utility.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this 
scepticism.  If  the  only  reality  at 
bottom  of  the  sense  of  duty  is  fear 
and  submission  to  opinion,  whatever 
it  carries  in  it  that  transcends  this 
ground,  and  persuades  us  of  an  obli- 
gation in  which  fear  and  opinion  have 
no  voice,  is  an  ideal  addition  got  up 
within  us  by  causes  which  produce  in 
us  all  sorts  of  psychological  figments. 
If  the  only  facts  that  lie  in  our 
idea  of  space  are  a  set  of  feelings  in 
the  muscles  and  the  skin  and  the  eye, 
then  whatever  beliefs  it  involves 
which  these  cannot  verify  are  natu- 
rally discredited,  and  treated  as  curi- 
osities of  artificial  manufacture.  If 
our  human  characteristics  are  through- 
out the  developed  instincts  of  the 
brute,  differing  only  in  degree,  then 
the  moment  they  present  us  with  in- 
tuitions which  are  distinct  in  kind, 
they  begin  to  play  us  false  ;  and  those 
who  see  through  the  cheat  naturally 
warn  us  against  them.  And  so 


we  are  constantly  told  that  our  high- 
est attributes  are  only  the  lower  that 
have  lost  their  memory,  and  mistake 
themselves  for  something  else. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  call 
in  question  either  of  these  varieties 
of  evolution.  Inadequate  as  the  evi- 
dence of  them  both  appears  to  be,  I 
will  suppose  their  case  to  be  made 
out :  and  still,  I  submit,  it  does  not 
justify  the  sceptical  estimate  which  it 
habitually  fosters  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  intuitions  of  the 
human  mind.  For,  — 

(1.)  Though  animal  sensation,  with 
its  connected  instinct,  should  be  the 
raw  material  of  our  whole  mental  his- 
tory, it  is  not,  on  that  account,  entitled 
to  measure  all  that  comes  after  it, 
and  stand  as  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween fact  and  dream,  between  terra 
firina  and  "airy  nothing."  That 
which  is  first  in  time  has  no  necessary 
priority  of  rank  in  the  scale  of  truth 
and  reality  ;  and  the  later-found  may 
well  be  *the  greater  existence  and  the 
more  assured.  If  it  is  a  development 
of  faculty,  and  not  of  incapacity, 
which  the  theory  provides,  the  process 
must  advance  us  into  new  light,  and 
not  withdraw  us  from  clearer  light 
behind :  and  we  have  reason  to  con- 
fide in  the  freshest  gleams  and  inmost 
visions  of  to-day,  and  to  discard  what- 
ever quenches  and  confuses  them  in 
the  vague  and  turbid  beginnings  of  the 
past.  With  what  plea  will  you  ex- 
hort one,  "  If  you  would  rid  yourself 
of  intellectual  mysteries,  come  with 
us,  and  see  the  stuff  your  thought  is 
made  of:  if  you  would  stand  free  of 
ideal  illusions,  count  with  us  the 
medullary  waves  that  have  run  to- 
gether into  the  flood-tide  of  what  you 
call  your  conscience :  if  you  would 
shake  off  superstition,  look  at  the 
way  in  which  the  image  of  dead  men 
will  hang  about  the  fancy  of  a  sav- 
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age,  or  the  personification  of  an 
abstract  quality  imposes  on  the  igno- 
rance of  simple  times  "  ?  Is  our  wis- 
dom to  be  gathered  by  going  back  to 
the  age  before  our  errors  ?  And  in- 
stead of  consulting  the  maturity  of 
thought,  are  we  to  peer  into  its  cradle, 
and  seek  oracles  in  its  infant  cries  ? 
If  the  last  appeal  be  to  the  animal 
elements  of  experience,  we  can  learn 
only  by  unlearning ;  and  by  shutting 
one  after  another  of  the  hundred 
ideal  eyes  of  the  finished  intellect,  we 
shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  and 
feeling  things  as  they  are.  If  noth- 
ing is  to  be  deemed  true  but  what 
the  pre-human  apes  saw,  then  all  the 
sciences  must  be  illusory ;  with  the 
suicidal  result  that,  with  them,  this 
doctrine  of  evolution  must  vanish  too. 
Or  if,  stopping  short  of  this  extreme 
distrust  of  the  acquired  intuitions, 
you  make  a  reservation  in  favor  of 
the  new  visions  of  the  intellect,  what 
right  can  you  show  for  discharging 
those  of  the  conscience  ?  The  tacit 
assumption,  therefore,  that  you  upset 
a  super-sensual  belief  by  tracing  the 
history  of  its  emergence  among  sen- 
sible conditions,  is  a  groundless  preju- 
dice. 

(2.)  Further,  the  question  to  be 
determined  may  be  presented  as  a 
problem  in  physiology,  to  be  resolved 
by  corresponding  rules :  What  is  the 
function  of  certain  parts  of  our  hu- 
man constitution,  viz.,  the  reason  and 
the  moral  faculty?  Now,  it  is  a 
recognized  principle,  that,  in  estimat- 
ing function,  you  must  study  the 
organ,  not  in  its  rudimentary  condi- 
tion, before  it  has  disengaged  itself 
from  adjacent  admixtures  and  flung 
off  the  foreign  elements,  but  in  its 
perfect  or  differentiated  state,  so  as  to 
do  its  own  work  and  nothing  else. 
In  order  to  give  the  idea  of  a  time- 
piece to  one  who  had  it  not,  you 


would  not  send  him  to  one  of  the  cu- 
rious mediaeval    clocks  which    could 
play  a  tune,  and  fire  a  gun,  and  an- 
nounce  the   sunrise,    and    mark   the 
tides,  and  report  twenty  miscellaneous 
things  besides ;   but   to   the    modern 
chronometer,    simple    and    complete, 
that,  telling  only  the  moment,  tells  it 
perfectly.     And  in  natural  organiza- 
tions, to  learn   the    capabilities    and 
project  of  any  structure,  yau  would 
not  resort  to  the  embryo  where  it  is 
forming  but  not  working ;  you  would 
wait  till  it  was  born  into  the  full  pres- 
ence of  the  elements  with  which  it 
had  to  deal :  not  till  then  could  you 
see  how  they    played    upon    it,  and 
what  was  its  response  to  them.     In 
conformity   with   this    rule,    whither 
would    you    betake   yourself,   if   you 
want  to  measure  the  intrinsic  com- 
petency  of  our   intellectual   faculty, 
and  determine  what  its  very  nature 
gives  it  to  know  ?     Would  you  ta,ke 
counsel  of  the  nurse  who  held  you 
"  when  you  first  opened  your  eyes  to 
the  light, "  l  or  otherwise  study  "  the 
first   consciousness    in    any   infant," 
"  before  the  time  when  memory  com- 
mences," 2  and  disregard  every  thing 
"subsequent  to  the  first  beginnings 
of  intellectual  life  "  ?  8     On  the  con- 
trary, you  would  avoid  that  soft,  in- 
choate promise  of  nature,  only  nomi- 
nally born,  where  the  very  structures  of 
its   finer  work  have  not  yet   set   into 
their  distinctive  consistency  and  form  ; 
and  will  hold  your  peace  till  the  faculty 
is  awake  and  on  its  feet,  and  can  clear- 
ly tell  you  what  it  sees  for  itself,  and 
what  it  makes  out  at  second-hand : 
just  as,  to  gauge  the  lunar  light,  you 
must   have   patience  while   the   thin 
crescent  grows,  and  wait  till  the  full 
orb  is  there.     Still  less  can  you  take 

1  Mill's  Examination  of  Hamilton,  third  edition, 
p.  172. 

*  Ibid.       s  Ibi(i.  p.  loo. 
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the  report  of  the  moral  faculty  from 
the  confessions  of  the  cradle,  or  from 
the  quarrels  and  affections  of  the  apes ; 
the  conditions  being  not  yet  present 
for  the  bare  conception  of  a  moral 
problem.  The  most  that  can  be  asked 
of  an  intuition  is,  that  it  shall  keep 
pace  with  the  cases  as  they  arise,  and 
be  on  the  spot  when  it  is  wanted ;  and 
if  you  would  know  what  provision  our 
nature  holds  for  dealing  with  its  duty 
and  interpreting  its  guilt,  you  must 
go  into  the  thick  of  its  moral  life,  and 
bid  it  tell  you  what  it  sees  from  the 
swaying  tides  of  temptation  and  of  vic- 
tory. The  "  purity  "  of  intuitions  is  not 
"  pristine,"  but  ultimate ;  cleared  at 
length  from  accidental  and  irrelevant 
dilutions,  and  with  essence  definitely 
crystallized,  they  realize  and  exhibit 
the  idea  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  all 
their  tentatives,  and  constitutes  their 
truth.  Am  I  told  that  it  is  hopeless 
at  so  late  an  hour  to  separate  what  is 
an  indigenous  gift  from  what  is  im- 
planted by  education  ?  I  reply,  it  no 
doubt  requires,  but  it  will  not  baffle, 
the  hand  of  skilled  analysis  :  it  is  a  dif- 
ficulty which,  in  other  cases,  we  find  it 
not  impossible  to  overcome  ;  for  there 
are  assuredly  instincts  and  affections, 
strictly  original  and  natural,  that 
make  no  sign  and  play  no  part  till 
our  maturer  years,  yet  which  are 
readily  distinguished  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  artificial  culture. 

If,  to  find  the  functions  of  our  high- 
er faculties,  we  must  look  to  their  last 
stage  and  not  to  their  first,  we  at 
once  recover  arid  justify  the  ideal  con- 
ceptions which  the  expositors  of  evolu- 
tion are  accustomed  to  disparage  as 
romance.  For  among  these  functions 
are  present  certain  intuitive  be- 
liefs, —  for  the  reason,  in  divine  cau- 
sality ;  for  the  conscience,  in  divine 
authority  ;  together  blending  into  the 
knowledge  of  a  supreme  and  holy 


Mind.  These  august  apprehensions 
we  are  entitled  to  declare  are  not  the 
illusions,  but  the  discoveries,  of  man ; 
who,  by  rising  into  them,  is  born  into 
more  of  the  universe  of  things  than 
any  other  being  upon  earth,  and  is 
made  conscious  of  its  transcendent 
and  ultimate  realities.  If  these 
trusts  are  indeed  the  growth  of  ages, 
from  seeds  invisibly  dropped  upon  the 
field  of  time,  be  it  so;  it  was  not 
without  hand :  there  was  a  Sower 
that  went  forth  to  sow. 

II.  We  turn  now  to  the  second 
form  of  doubt  raised  by  the  doctrine 
of  evolution :  under  which  it  weakens 
our  objective  trust  in  an  originating 
Mind. 

A  naturalist  who  to  his  own  satis- 
faction has  traced  the  pedigree  of 
the  human  intellect,  conscience,  and 
religion,  to  Ascidian  skin-bags  stick- 
ing to  the  sea-side  rocks,  is  not  likely 
to  arrest  the  genealogy  there,  at  a 
stage  so  little  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
starting-point  of  derivative  being. 
Or,  if  his  own  retreat  should  go  no 
further,  others  will  take  up  the  re- 
gressive race,  and,  soon  passing  the 
near  and  easy  line  into  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  will  work  through  its 
provinces  to  its  lichen-spotted  edge ; 
and,  after  perhaps  one  shrinking 
look,  will  dare  the  leap  into  the  dead 
realm  beyond,  and  bring  home  the 
parentage  of  all  to  the  primitive  ele- 
ments of  "  matter  and  mind."  To 
give  effect  to  this  extension  over  the 
universe  at  large  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  scientific  imagination 
of  our  day  has  long  been  meditating 
its  projected  book  of  Genesis,  and  has 
already  thrown  out  its  special  chapters 
here  and  there  ;  and  though  the  scenes 
of  the  drama  as  a  whole  are  not  yet 
arranged,  the  general  plan  is  clear ; 
that  the  Lucretian  method  is  the  true 
one ;  that  nothing  arises  for  a  pur- 
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pose,  but  only  from  a  power ;  that  no 
divine  Actor  therefore  is  required, 
but  only  atoms  extended,  resisting, 
shaped,  with  spheres  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion;  that,  with  these 
'minima  to  begin  with,  a  growth  will 
follow  of  itself  by  which  the  maxima 
will  be  reached ;  and  that  thus  far 
the  chief  and  latest  thing  it  has  done 
is  the  apparition  of  mind  in  the  hu- 
man race  and  civilization  in  human 
society,  conferring  upon  man  the  mel- 
ancholy privilege  of  being,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  at  the  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  main  support  of  this  doctrine 
is  found  in  two  arguments,  supplied 
respectively  by  physical  science  and 
by  natural  history ;  each  of  which  we 
will  pass  under  review. 

i.  The  former  relies  on  the  new 
scientific  conception  of  the  unity  of 
force.  When  Newton  established 
the  composition  of  light  in  his  treatise 
on  Optics,  and  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  his  Principia,  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  treating  of  two  separate  powers 
of  nature,  between  which,  quick  as  he 
was  to  seize  unexpected  relations,  he 
dreamed  of  no  interchange.  Yet  now 
it  is  understood  that  when  collisions 
occur  of  bodies  gravitating  on  oppo- 
site lines,  the  momenta  that  seem  to 
be  killed  simply  burst  into  light  and 
heat.  When  Priestley's  experiments 
detected  the  most  important  chemical 
element  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fundamental  electrical  laws  on  the 
other,  he  seemed  to  move  on  paths  of 
research  that  had  no  contact.  Yet 
in  the  next  generation,  chemical  com- 
pounds were  resolved  by  electricity ; 
which  again  turns  up  in  exchange  for 
magnetism,  and  can  pass  into  motion, 
heat,  and  light.  To  see  the  transmi- 
gration of  natural  agency,  trace  only 
through  a  few  of  its  links  the  effects 
of  the  sunshine  on  the  tropic  seas. 


So  far  as  it  warms  the  mass  of  waters, 
either  directly  or  through  the  scorched 
shores  that  they  wash,  it  stirs  them 
into  shifting  layers  and  currents,  and 
creates  mechanical  power.  But  it 
also  removes  the  superficial  film  ;  and 
thus  far  spends  itself,  not  in  raising 
the  temperature,  but  in  changing  the 
form  from  liquid  to  vapor,  and  so  al- 
tering the  specific  gravity  as  to  trans- 
fer what  was  on  the  deep  to  the  level 
of  mountain-tops.  It  is  the  Pacific 
that  climbs  and  crowns  the  Andes, 
resuming  on  the  way  the  liquid  state 
in  the  shape  of  clouds,  and  as  it  set- 
tles crystallizing  into  solid  snow  and 
ice.  The  original  set  of  solar  rays 
have  now  played  their  part,  arid  made 
their  escape  elsewhere.  But  there  is 
sunshine  among  the  glaciers  too, 
which  soon  begins  to  resolve  the  knot 
that  has  been  tied,  and  restore  what 
has  been  stolen.  It  sets  free  the 
waters  that  have  been  locked  up,  and 
lets  their  gravitation  have  its  play 
upon  their  flow.  As  they  dash 
through  ravines,  or  linger  in  the  plains, 
they  steal  into  the  roots  of  grass 
and  tree,  and  by  the  tribute  which 
they  leave,  pass  into  the  new  shape 
of  vital  force.  And  if  they  pass  the 
homesteads  of  industry,  and  raise  the 
food  of  a  civilized  people,  who  can 
deny  that  they  contribute  not  only  to 
the  organic  but  to  the  mental  life, 
and  so  have  run  the  whole  circuit 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  phase 
of  power?  That  the  return  back 
may  be  traced  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  is  shown  by  every  effort 
of  thought  and  will ;  which  through 
the  medium  of  nervous  energy  in  one 
direction  sets  in  action  the  levers  of 
the  limbs,  and  in  another  works  the 
laboratory  of  the  organic  life,  and 
forms  new  chemical  compounds,  of 
which  some  are  reserved  for  use,  while 
others  pass  into  the  air  as  waste. 
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Still  further :  all  doubt  of  identity  in 
the  force  which  masks  itself  in  these 
various  shapes  is  said  to  be  removed 
by  the  test  of  direct  measurement  be- 
fore and  after  the  change.  The  heat- 
ing of  a  pound  of  water  by  one  degree 
has  its  exact  mechanical  equivalent ; l 
and  a  given  store  of  elevated  temper- 
ature will  overcome  the  same  weights, 
whether  applied  directly  to  lift  them, 
or  turned  first  into  a  thermo-electric 
current,  so  as  to  perform  its  task  by 
deputy. 2  The  inference  drawn  from 
the  phenomena  of  which  these  are 
samples  is  no  less  than  this ;  that  each 
kind  of  force  is  convertible  into  any 
other,  and  undergoes  neither  gain  nor 
loss  upon  the  way ;  so  that  the  sum- 
total  remains  forever  the  same,  and 
is  only  differently  represented  as  the 
proportions  change  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  life,  and  between  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  realms. 
Hence  arises  the  argument  that,  in 
having  any  force,  you  have  virtually 
all /  and  that,  assuming  only  material 
atoms  as  depositaries  of  mechanical 
resistance  and  momentum,  you  can 
supply  a  universe  with  an  exhaustive 
cosmogony,  and  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  mind,  except  as  one  of 
its  phenomena. 

To  test  this  argument,  let  us  grant 
the  data  which  are  demanded,  and 
imagine  the  primordial  space  charged 
with  matter,  in  molecules  or  in  mass- 
es, in  motion  or  rest,  as  you  may 
prefer.  Put  it  under  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  invest  it  with  what 
varieties  you  please  of  density  and 
form.  Thus  constituted,  it  perfectly 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  you  have 
asked ;  it  presses,  it  moves,  it  propa- 
gates and  distributes  impulse,  is  lia- 
ble to  acceleration  and  retardation, 

i  Viz.,  the  fall  of  772  Ibs.  through  a  foot.  See 
Mr.  Joule's  Experiments  in  Grove's  Correlation 
of  Physical  Forces,  p.  34,  fifth  edition. 

»  See  Grove's  Correlation,  p.  255,  fifth  edition. 


and  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  with 
which  any  treatise  on  Mechanics  can 
properly  deal.  In  order,  however,  to 
keep  the  problem  clear  within  its  lim- 
its, let  us  have  it  in  the  simplest 
form,  and  conceive  the  atoms  to  be 
all  of  gold ;  then,  I  would  fain  learn 
by  what  step  the  hypothesis  proposes 
to  effect  its  passage  to  the  chemical 
forces  and  their  innumerable  results. 
Heat  it  may  manage  to  reach  by  the 
friction  and  compression  of  the  mate- 
rials at  its  disposal;  and  its  metal 
universe  may  thus  have  its  solid,  li- 
quid, and  gaseous  provinces ;  but  be- 
yond these  varieties,  its  homogeneous 
particles  cannot  advance  the  history 
one  hair's  breadth  through  an  eterni- 
ty. It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  give  the  first  type  of 
force  suffice  to  promote  .it  to  the 
second ;  and,  in  order  to  start  the 
world  on  its  chemical  career,  you 
must  enlarge  its  capital,  and  present 
it  with  an  outfit  of  heterogeneous 
constituents.  Try,  therefore,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  gift;  fling  into  the 
pre-existing  caldron  the  whole  list 
of  recognized  elementary  substances, 
and  give  leave  to  their  affinities  to 
work;  we  immediately  gain  an  im- 
mense accession  to  our  materials  for 
the  architecture  and  resources  for  the 
changes  of  the  world, — the  water 
and  the  air,  the  salts  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  earthy  or  rocky  compounds 
that  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  the  variable  states  of  magnetism 
and  heat,  which  throw  the  combi- 
nations into  slow  though  constant 
change.  But  with  all  your  enlarge- 
ment of  data,  turn  them  as  you  will, 
at  the  end  of  every  passage  which 
they  explore,  the  door  of  life  is 
closed  against  them  still ;  and  though 
more  than  once  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed that  a  way  has  been  found 
through,  it  has  proved  that  the  living 
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thing  was  on  the  wrong  side  to  begin 
with.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that, 
from  the  two  earlier  stages  of  force, 
the  ascent  can  be  made  to  the  vital 
level ;  the  ethereal  fire  yet  remains 
in  heaven ;  and  philosophy  has  not 
stretched  forth  the  Promethean  arm 
that  can  bring  it  down.  And  if,  once 
more,  we  make  you  a  present  of  this 
third  phase  of  power,  and  place  at 
your  disposal  all  that  is  contained  be- 
neath and  within  the  flora  of  the 
world,  still  your  problem  is  no  easier 
than  before ;  you  cannot  take  a  sin- 
gle step  towards  the  deduction  of 
sensation  and  thought :  neither  at  the 
upper  limit  do  the  highest  plants 
(the  exogens)  transcend  themselves 
and  overbalance  into  animal  exist- 
ence; nor  at  the  lower,  grope  as 
you  may  among  the  sea- weeds  and 
sponges,  can  you  persuade  the  spo- 
rules  of  the  one  to  develop  into  the 
other.  It  is  again  not  true,  therefore, 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  convertibility 
of  force,  the  possession  of  any  is  the 
possession  of  the  whole  :  we  give  you 
all  the  forms  but  one ;  and  that  one 
looks  calmly  down  on  your  busy  evo- 
lutions, and  remains  inaccessible.  Is, 
then,  the  transmigration  of  forces  al- 
together an  illusion  ?  By  no  means ; 
but  before  one  can  exchange  with 
another,  both  must  be  there  ;  and  to 
turn  their  equivalence  into  a  univer- 
sal formula,  all  must  be  there.  With 
only  one  kind  of  elementary  matter, 
there  can  be  no  chemistry ;  with  only 
the  chemical  elements  and  their  laws, 
no  life  ;  with  only  vital  resources,  as 
in  the  vegetable  world,  no  beginning 
of  mind.  But  let  thought  and  will, 
with  their  conditions,  once  be  there, 
and  they  will  appropriate  vital  power ; 
as  life,  once  in  possession,  will  ply 
the  alembics  and  the  test-tubes  of  its 
organic  laboratory  ;  and  chemical  af- 
finity is  no  sooner  on  the  field  than  it 


plays  its  game  among  the  cohesions 
of  simple  gravitation.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  to  work  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution upwards  from  the  bottom.  If 
all  force  is  to  be  conceived  as  one,  its 
type  must  be  looked  for  in  the  high- 
est and  all-comprehending  term ;  and 
mind  must  be  conceived  as  there,  and 
as  divesting  itself  of  some  specialty 
at  each  step  of  its  descent  to  a  lower 
stratum  of  law,  till  represented  at  the 
base  under  the  guise  of  simple  dy- 
namics. Or,  if  you  retain  the  forces 
in  their  plurality,  then  you  must  as- 
sume them  all  among  your  data,  and 
confess,  with  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing expositors  of  the  phenomena  of 
development,  that  unless  among  your 
primordial  elements  you  scatter  al- 
ready the  germs  of  mind  as  well  as 
the  inferior  elements,  the  evolution 
can  never  be  wrought  out.1  But 
surely  a  theory  which  is  content  sim- 
ply to  assume  in  the  germ  whatever 
it  has  to  turn  out  full-grown,  throws 
no  very  brilliant  light  on  the  genesis 
of  the  universe. 

ii.  The  second  and  principal  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  under  review  is 
found  in  the  realm  of  natural  history, 
and  in  that  province  of  it  which  is 
occupied  by  living  beings.  Here,  it 
is  said,  in  the  field  of  observation 
nearest  to  us,  we  have  evidence  of  a 
power  in  each  nature  to  push  itself 
and  gain  ground,  as  against  all 
natures  less  favorably  constituted. 
There  is  left  open  to  it  a  certain 
range  of  possible  variations  from  the 
type  of  its  present  individuals,  of 
which  it  may  avail  itself  in  any  di- 
rection that  may  fortify  its  position ; 
and  even  if  its  own  instincts  did  not 
seize  at  once  the  line  of  greatest 
strength,  still,  out  of  its  several  ten- 
tatives,  all  the  feeble  results  would 

1  Lotze's  Mikrokosinus,  B.  iv.  Kap.  2,  Band. 
ii.33,8eqq. 
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fail  to  win  a  footing,  and  only  the 
residuary  successes  would  make  good 
their  ground.  The  ill-equipped  troops 
of  rival  possibilities  being  always 
routed,  however  often  they  return, 
the  well-armed  alone  are  seen  upon 
the  field,  and  the  world  is  in  posses- 
sion of  "the  fittest  to  live."  We 
thus  obtain  a  principle  of  self-adjust- 
ing adaptation  of  each  being  to  its 
condition,  without  resorting  to  a  de- 
signing care  disposing  of  it  from 
without ;  and  its  development  is  an 
experimental  escape  from  past  weak- 
ness, not  a  pre-conceived  aim  at  a  fu- 
ture perfection. 

I  have  neither  ability  nor  wish  to 
criticize  the  particular  indications  of 
this  law,  drawn  with  an  admirable 
patience  and  breadth  of  research, 
from  every  department  of  animated 
nature.  Though  the  logical  structure 
of  the  proof  does  not  seem  to  me  par- 
ticularly solid,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  evidence  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  of  necessity  so  enormous  as  to 
carry  us  no  further  than  the  discus- 
sion of  an  hypothesis,  yet,  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  thesis  may  pass 
as  if  established ;  and  our  scrutiny 
may  be  directed  only  to  its  bearings, 
should  it  be  true. 

(1.)  The  genius  of  a  country  which 
has  been  the  birthplace  and  chief 
home  of  political  economy  is  natural- 
ly pleased  by  a  theory  of  this  kind ; 
which  invests  its  favorite  lord  and 
master,  Competition,  with  an  imperial 
crown  and  universal  sway.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  mere 
abstract  words  and  abbreviations,  as 
if  they  could  reform  a  world  or  even 
farm  a  sheep-walk.  Competition  is 
not,  like  a  primitive  function  of  na- 
ture, an  independent  and  original 
power,  which  can  of  itself  do  any 
thing  :  the  term  only  describes  a  cer- 
tain intensifying  of  power  already 


there;  making  the  difference,  under 
particular  conditions,  between  func- 
tion latent  and  function  exercised.  It 
may  therefore  turn  the  less  into  the 
more :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  attrib- 
ute to  it  an  increment  to  known  and 
secured  effects  ;  but  not  new  and  un- 
known effects,  for  which  else  there  is 
no  provision.  It  gives  but  a  partial 
and  superficial  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena with  which  it  has  concern; 
of  their  degree ;  of  their  incidence 
here  or  there ;  of  their  occurrence  now 
or  then;  of  themselves  in  their  char- 
acteristics it  pre-supposes,  and  does 
not  supply  the  cause.  To  that  cause, 
then,  let  us  turn.  Let  us  consider 
what  must  be  upon  the  field,  before 
competition  can  arise. 

(2.)  It  cannot  act  except  in  the 
presence  of  some  possibility  of  a  bet- 
ter or  worse.  A  struggle  out  of  rela- 
tive disadvantage  implies  that  a 
relative  advantage  is  within  grasp,  — 
that  there  is  a  prize  of  promotion 
offered  for  the  contest.  The  rivalry 
of  beings  eager  for  it  is  but  an  in- 
strument for  making  the  best  of 
things ;  and  only  when  flung  into 
the  midst  of  an  indeterminate  variety 
of  alternative  conditions  can,  it  find 
any  scope.  When  it  gets  there  and 
falls  to  work,  what  does  it  help  us  to 
account  for?  It  accounts  certainly 
for  the  triumph  and  survivorship  of 
the  better,  but  not  for  there  being  a 
better  to  survive.  Given,  the  slow 
and  the  swift  upon  the  same  course, 
it  makes  it  clear  that  the  race  will  be 
to  the  swift ;  but  it  £oes  not  provide 
the  fleeter  feet  by  which  the  standard 
of  speed  is  raised.  Nay,  more ;  even 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  better  ("  or 
fitter  to  live  ")  it  would  not  account, 
except  on  the  assumption  that  what- 
ever is  better  is  stronger  too ;  and  a 
universe  in  which  this  rule  holds  al- 
ready indicates  its  divine  constitu- 
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tion,  and  is  pervaded  by  an  ideal 
power  unapproached  by  the  forces  of 
necessity.  Thus  the  law  of  "natu- 
ral selection,"  instead  of  dispensing 
with  anterior  causation  and  enabling 
the  animal  races  to  be  their  own 
providence  and  do  all  their  own  work, 
distinctly  testifies  to  a  constitution  of 
the  world  pre-arranged  for  progress, 
externally  spread  with  large  choice 
of  conditions,  and  with  internal  pro- 
visions for  seizing  and  realizing  the 
best.  On  such  a  world,  rich  in  open 
possibilities,  of  beaut}r,  strength,  af- 
fection, intellect,  and  character,  they 
are  planted  and  set  free;  charged 
with  instincts  eagerly  urging  them  to 
secure  the  preferable  line  of  each  al- 
ternative; and  disposing  themselves, 
by  the  very  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
into  a  natural  hierarchy,  in  which 
the  worthiest  to  live  are  in  the  ascen- 
dent, and  the  standard  of  life  is  for- 
ever rising.  What  can  look  more 
like  the  field  of  a  directing  Will  in- 
tent upon  the  good?  Indeed,  the 
doctrine  of  "  natural  selection  "  owes 
a  large  part  of  its  verisimilitude  to 
its  skilful  imitation  of  the  conditions 
and  method  of  free-will,  —  the  inde- 
terminate varieties  of  possible  move- 
ment; the  presentation  of  these  be- 
fore a  selective  power ;  the  determi- 
nation of  the  problem  by  fitness  for 
preference;  —  all  these  are  features 
that  would  belong  no  less  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  presiding  Mind ; 
and  that,  instead  of  resorting  for  the 
last  solution  to  this  high  arbitrament, 
men  of  science  should  suppose  it  to 
be  blindly  fought  out  by  the  compet- 
ing creatures,  as  if  they  were  su- 
preme, is  one  of  the  marvels  which 
the  professional  intellect,  whatever 
its  department,  more  often  exhibits 
than  explains. 

(3.)    But,  before   competition   can 
arise,  there  must  be,  besides  the  field 


of  favorable  possibility,  desire  or  in- 
stinct to  lay  hold  of  its  opportunities. 
Here  it  is  that  we  touch  the  real 
dynamics  of  evolution,  which  rivalry 
can  only  bring  to  a  somewhat  higher 
pitch.  Here,  it  must  be  admitted, 
there  is  at  work  a  genuine  principle 
of  progression,  the  limits  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  fix.  Every  being  which 
is  so  far  individuated  as  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate centre  of  sensation  and  of  the  bal- 
ancing active  spontaneity,  is  endowed 
with  a  self-asserting  power,  capable, 
on  the  field  already  supposed,  of  be- 
coming a  self-advancing  power.  Un- 
der its  operation,  there  is,  no  doubt, 
increasing  differentiation  of  structure, 
and  refinement  of  function  ma^  be 
expected  to  emerge ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason,  except  such  as  the  facts  of 
natural  history  may  impose,  why  this 
process  should  be  arrested  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  species  recognized 
in  our  present  classifications.  Possi- 
bly, if  the  slow  increments  of  com- 
plexity in  the  organs  of  sentient 
beings  on  the  globe  were  all  mapped 
out  before  us,  the  whole  teeming 
multitudes  now  peopling  the  land, 
the  waters,  and  the  air,  might  be 
seen  radiating  from  a  common  centre 
in  lines  of  various  divergency,  and, 
however  remote  their  existing  rela- 
tions, might  group  themselves  as  one 
family.  The  speculative  critic  must 
here  grant  without  stint  all  that  the 
scheme  of  development  can  ask  ;  and 
he  must  leave  it  to  the  naturalist 
and  physiologist  to  break  up  the  pic- 
ture into  sections,  if  they  must.  But 
then,  why  must  he  grant  it  ?  Be- 
cause here,  having  crossed  the  mar- 
gin of  animal  life,  we  have,  in  its 
germ  of  feeling  and  idea,  not  merely 
a  persistent  but  a  self-promoting 
force,  able  to  turn  to  account  what- 
ever is  below  it;  the  mental  power, 
even  in  its  rudiments,  dominating  the 
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vital,  and  constraining  it  to  weave 
a  finer  organism ;  and,  for  that  end, 
to  amend  its  application  of  the  chem- 
ical forces,  and  make  them  better 
economize  their  command  of  mechan- 
ical force.  Observe,  however,  that,  if 
here  we  meet  with  a  truly  fruitful  agen- 
cy, capable  of  accomplishing  difficult 
feats  of  new  combination  and  delicate 
equilibrium,  we  meet  with  it  here 
first ;  and  the  moment  we  fall  back 
from  the  line  of  sentient  life,  and 
quit  the  scene  of  this  eager,  aggres- 
sive and  competing  power,  we  part 
company  with  all  principle  of  prog- 
ress ;  and  consequently  lose  the  ten- 
dency to  that  increasing  complexity 
of  structure  and  subtlety  of  combina- 
tion which  distinguished .  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic  compounds.  Be- 
low the  level  of  life,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  operation  of  "natural  selec- 
tion." Its  place  is  there  occupied  by 
another  principle,  for  which  no  such 
wonders  of  constructive  adaptation 
can  be  claimed,  —  I  mean,  the  dy- 
namic rule  of  action  on  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  —  a  rule,  the  work- 
ing of  which  is  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction.  For  evidently  it  goes 
against  the  establishment  of  unstable 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  enemy  rather  than 
the  patron  of  the  complex  ingredients, 
the  precarious  tissues,  and  the  multi- 
plied relations,  of  sentient  bodies ; 
and  on  its  own  theatre  must  prevent 
the  permanent  formation  of  any  but 
the  simpler  unions  among  the  mate- 
rial elements.  Accordingly,  all  the 
great  enduring  masses  that  form  and 
fill  the  architecture  of  inorganic  na- 
ture,—  its  limestone  and  clay,  its 
oxides  and  salts,  its  water  and  air,  — 
are  compounds,  or  a  mixture,  of  few 
and  direct  constituents.  And  the 
moment  that  life  retreats  and  surren- 
ders the  organism  it  has  built  and 


held,  the  same  antagonist  principle 
enters  on  possession,  and  sets  to  work 
to  destroy  the  intricate  structure  of 
"proximate  principles"  with  their 
"  compound  radicals."  With  life  and 
mind,  therefore,  there  begins,  whether 
by  modified  affinities  or  by  removal 
of  waste,  a  tension  against  these 
lower  powers,  carrying  the  being  up 
to  a  greater  or  less  height  upon  the 
wing ;  but  with  life  it  ends,  leaving 
him  then  to  the  perpetual  gravitation 
that  completes  the  loftiest  flight  upon 
the  ground.  Within  the  limits  of 
her  physics  and  chemistry  alone,  Na- 
ture discloses  no  principle  of  progres- 
sion, but  only  provisions  for  perio- 
dicity ;  and  out  of  this  realm,  without 
further  resources,  she  could  never 


rise. 


The  downward  tendency  which  sets 
in  with  any  relaxation  of  the  differ- 
entiating forces  of  life,  is  evinced,  not 
only  in  the  extreme  case  of  dissolution 
in  death,  but  in  the  well-known  re- 
lapse of  organs  which  have  been 
artificially  developed  into  exceptional 
perfection  back  into  their  earlier 
state,  when  relieved  of  the  strain,  and 
left  to  themselves.  Under  the  ten- 
sion of  a  directing  mental  interest, 
whether  supplied  by  the  animal's  own 
instincts  or  by  the  controlling  care 
of  man,  the  organism  yields  itself  to 
be  moulded  into  more  special  and 
highly-finished  forms;  and  a  series 
of  ascending  variations  withdraws 
the  nature  from  its  original  or  first- 
known  type.  But  wherever  we  can 
lift  the  tension  off,  the  too  skilful 
balance  proves  unstable,  and  the  law 
of  reversion  re-instates  the  simpler 
conditions.  Only  on  the  higher  levels 
of  life  do  we  find  a  self-working  prin- 
ciple of  progression :  and,  till  we 
reach  them,  development  wants  its 
dynamics ;  and,  though  there  may  be 
evolution,  it  cannot  be  self-evolution. 
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These  considerations  appear  to  me 
to  break  the  back  of  this  formidable 
argument  in  the  middle ;  and  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  dispensing  with 
the  presence  of  mind  in  any  scene  of 
ascending  being,  where  the  little  is 
becoming  great,  and  the  dead  alive, 
and  the  shapeless  beautiful,  and  the 
sentient  moral,  and  the  moral  spirit- 
ual.    Is  it  not,  in   truth,  a   strange 
choice,  to  set  up  "evolution"  of  all 
things,   as   the  negation  of  purpose 
predisposing  what  is  to  come  ?     For 
what  does  the  word  mean,  and  whence 
is  it  borrowed  ?     It  means,  to  unfold 
from    within ;   and  it  is  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  seed  or  embryo  of 
living  natures.    And  what  is  the  seed, 
but  a  casket   of  pre-arranged  futuri- 
ties, with  its  whol$  contents  prospec- 
tive, settled  to  be  what  they  are  by 
reference  to  ends  still  in  the  distance  ? 
If  a  grain  of  wheat  be  folded  in  a 
mummy-cloth   and   put   into  a  cata- 
comb, its   germ  for  growing  and  its 
albumen   for   feeding   sleep   side   by 
side,  and  never  find  each  other  out. 
But   no   sooner   does   it  drop,  thou- 
sands of  years  after,  on  the  warm  and 
moistened   field,    than   their   mutual 
play  begins,  and   the   plumule   rises 
and  lives  upon  its  store  till  it  is  able 
to  win  its  own  maintenance  from  the 
ground.     Not  only  are  its  two  parts, 
therefore,  relative  to  each  other,  but 
both  are  relative  to  conditions  lying 
in  another  department  of  the  world, 
—  the   clouds,   the    atmosphere,   the 
soil;   in   the  absence  of  which  they 
remain  barren    and    functionless,  — 
and   this,  from  a  cause  that  has  no 
sense  of  relation!     The  human  ear, 
moulded  in  the  silent  matrix  of  na- 
ture, is  formed  with  a  nerve  suscepti- 
ble to  one  influence  alone,  and  that 
an  absent  one,  the  undulations  of  a 
medium  into  which  it  is  not  yet  born ; 
'  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  whole  mu- 


sical scale,  with  all  its  harmonies,  fur- 
nishes itself  with  a  microscopic  grand- 
piano   of    three    thousand   stretched 
strings,   each   ready  to  respond  to  a 
different  and  definite  number  of  aerial 
vibrations;    and  this,   from    a    cause 
that  never   meant  to  bring  together 
the  inner  organ  and  the  outer  medi- 
um,  now   hidden   from   each   other! 
The  eye,  shaped  in  the  dark,  selects 
an  exclusive  sensibility  to  movements 
propagated  from  distant  skies ;  and  so 
weaves   its   tissues,  and   disposes  its 
contents,  and  hangs  its  curtains,  and 
adjusts   its   range   of  motion,    as    to 
meet    every   exigency   of    refraction 
and  dispersion  of  the  untried  light, 
and  be  ready  to  paint  in  its  interior 
the   whole    perspective    of    the   un- 
dreamed  world    without ;    and    this, 
from  a  cause  incapable  of  having  an 
end  in  view !     Surely,  nothing  can  be 
evolved   that   is   not   first   involved ; 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  which  not 
only  carries  a  definite  future   in   it, 
but  has  the  whole  rationale   of  its 
present  constitution  grounded  in  that 
future,  it  is  the  embryo  whence,  by  a 
strange   humor,  this  denial   of  final 
causes  has  chosen  to  borrow  its  name. 
Not  more  certainly  is  the  statue  that 
has    yet    to   be,    already   potentially 
contained  in   the   preconception  and 
sketches  of  the  artist,  than  the  state- 
ly tree  of  the  next  century  in  the 
beech-mast    that    drops    upon     the 
ground ;  or  the  whole  class  of  birds, 
if  you  give  them  a  common  descent, 
in  the  eggs  to  which  you  choose  to  go 
back  as  first ;  or  the  entire  system  of 
nature  in  any  germinal  cell  or  other 
prolific  minimum  whence  you   sup- 
pose   its    organism    to     have     been 
brought  out.     Evolution  and  prospec- 
tion  are  inseparable  conceptions.     Go 
back  as  you  will,  and  try  to  propel 
the  movement  from  behind  instead  of 
drawing  it  from  before,  development 
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in  a  definite  direction  towards  the 
realization  of  a  dominant  scheme  of 
ascending  relations,  is  the  sway  of  an 
overruling  end.  To  take  away  the 
ideal  basis  of  nature,  yet  construe  it 
by  the  analogy  of  organic  growth, 
will  be  forever  felt  as  a  contradiction. 
It  is  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  past, 
in  order  to  show  us  with  what  secure 
precision,  amid  distracting  paths  and 
over  chasms  bridged  by  a  hair,  it  se- 
lects its  way  into  the  future. 

If  the  divine  idea  will  not  retire  at 
the  bidding  of  our  speculative  science, 
but  retains  its  place,  it  is  natural  to 
ask,  what  is  its  relation  to  the  series 
of  so-called  forces  in  the  world  ?  But 
the  question  is  too  large  and  deep  to 
be  answered  here.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  there  need  not  be  any  over- 
ruling of  these  forces  by  the  will  of 
God,  so  that  the  supernatural  should 
disturb  the  natural ;  or  any  supple- 


menting of  them,  so  that  he  should 
fill  up  their  deficiencies.  Rather  is 
his  thought  related  to  them  as,  in 
man,  the  mental  force  is  related  to  all 
below  it ;  turning  them  all  to  account 
for  ideal  ends,  and  sustaining  the 
higher  equilibrium  which  else  would 
lapse  into  lower  forms.  More  truly, 
yet  equivalently,  might  we  say,  these 
supposed  forces,  which  are  only  our 
intellectual  interpretation  of  classes 
of  perceived  phenomena,  are  but  va- 
rieties of  his  will,  the  rules  and 
methods  of  his  determinate  and  legis- 
lated agency,  in  which,  to  keep  faith 
with  the  universe  of  beings,  he  abne- 
gates all  change ;  but  beyond  which, 
in  his  transcendent  relations  with  de- 
pendent and  responsible  minds,  he 
has  left  a  glorious  margin  for  the  free 
spiritual  life,  open  to  the  sacredness 
of  personal  communion,  and  the  hope 
of  growing  similitude. 


COUNSEL. 

BY   MRS.    M.    A.    SHOREY. 

SOAR  not  too  high-! 
Wait  patiently  the  other  birth. 

The  gods  walk  well  Olympian  heights, 
But  not  our  fields  of  common  earth. 

And  mortal  man, 
Striving  to  cleave  the  upper  sky 

With  unfit  pinions,  falls,  heaven-drunk, 
To  reel  on  earth,  or  prostrate  lie. 

Soar  not  too  high  ! 
Not  only  fearful  of  too  sudden  fall, 

But  that  sweet  flowers  beneath  thy  feet 
May  not  remain  ungathered  all. 

Press  heart  to  earth  I 
Earth  is  thy  well-appointed  sphere  : 

Who  walks  it  best,  with  most  delight, 
"  Counteth  its  many  joys  most  dear." 
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GETTYSBURG. 

THE  campaign  of  Gettysburg  fol- 
lowed sharply  after  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  Gen.  Lee  gave  his 
enemy  no  time  to  recover,  but  pushed 
boldly  forward  in  his  last  offensive 
movement  into  Maryland,  staking 
all,  as  it  is  believed,  upon  the  issue  of 
battle  upon  Northern  soil. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  pushed 
rapidly  on  within  striking  distance 
of  its  enemy,  who  were  at  last  con- 
fronted and  defeated  in  an  engage- 
ment which  will  stand  in  our  annals 
as  the  great  battle  of  the  war. 

Miss  Gilson  reached  the  field  as  the 
contest  ended.  The  lovely  meadows 
with  ripening  grain,  giving  promise  so 
recently  of  a  peaceful  harvest,  were 
now  torn  and  blood-stained.  For 
miles  the  debris  of  the  battle,  the 
dead  and  dying,  the  shattered  trees 
and  ruined  homes,  were  the  visible 
scars  of  that  dreadful  field.  The 
wounded  were  at  once  gathered  into 
hospital-camps,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  both  the  medical  and  sanitary 
departments  were  used  for  healing. 

"Clothed  in  purity  and  mercy," 
Miss  Gilson  moved  about  the  hospi- 
tals of  this  vast  field,  carrying  cheer, 
comfort,  peace,  and  a  sense  of  home, 
to  many  thousand  suffering  men. 
From  the  hour  of  victory  until  death 
had  gathered  all  whose  wounds  were 
not  immediately  fatal,  she  lingered 
on  in  her  ministry,  tenderly  serving 
those  whose  way  to  the  dark  valley 
was  a  path  of  pain,  quickening  to 
convalescence  those  who  needed  the 
sweet  atmosphere  she  created  in  the 
wards,  and  inspiring  to  a  renewed 
consecration  to  duty  those  who  were 


to  step  into  the  ranks  again  to  battle 
for  their  country. 

Dr.  Bellows  writes  as  follows  of  his 
experience  on  this  field,  and  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  Miss  Gilson  as  she 
appeared  at  this  time  :  — 

"  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, when  more  than  twenty  thousand 
badly  wounded  men  filled  the  inns  and 
private  houses,  the  barns  and  sheds,  and 
the  extemporized  canvas  hospitals  which 
made  that  once  fair  region  a  spectacle  of 
boundless  misery,  I  went  out  to  the  field- 
hospitals  of  the  3d  Corps,  four  miles 
from  town,  where  twenty-four  hundred 
men  lay  in  their  tents,  a  vast  camp  of  mu- 
tilated humanity.  Who  can  ever  describe, 
or  who  would  ever  wish  to  describe  if  he 
could,  the  various  and  horrible  forms  of 
injury  represented  in  the  persons  of  the 
victims  of  that  glorious  and  decisive 
fight  1  But,  amid  all  their  suffering,  an 
air  of  triumph  animated  the  pale  faces  of 
those  ranks  of  heroes,  even  on  their  dy- 
ing-beds. No  murmurs  mingled  with  the 
sighs  of  their  exhaustion,  or  the  groans 
of  their  anguish. 

"  One  woman,  young  and  fair,  but  grave 
and  earnest,  clothed  in  purity  and  mercy, 
—  the  only  woman  on  that  whole  vast 
camp,  —  moved  in  and  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal tents,  speaking  some  tender  words, 
giving  some  restoring  cordial,  holding  the 
hand  of  a  dying  boy,  or  receiving  the  last 
words  of  a  husband  for  his  widowed  wife. 
I  can  never  forget  how,  amid  scenes  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  no  woman 
could  have  appeared  in  without  gross  in- 
decorum, the  holy  pity  and  purity  of  this 
angel  of  mercy  made  her  presence  seem  as 
fit  as  though  she  had  indeed  dropped  out 
of  heaven.  The  men  themselves,  sick 
or  well,  all  seemed  awed  and  purified  by 
such  a  resident  ainono"  them. 

O 

"  Separated  from  the  main  camp  by  a 
shallow  stream,  running  through  a  deep 
ravine,  was  a  hospital,  where,  with  pep- 
haps  fifty  of  our  own  men,  more  than  two 
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hundred     wounded     rebels     had     been 
placed. 

"  Under  sudden  and  violent  rains,  the 
shallow  stream  had  in  a  few  hours  swollen 
to  such  a  torrent  as  actually  to  sweep 
away  beyond  recovery  several  wounded 
men  who  lay,  thoughtless  of  any  new  peril, 
asleep  upon  its  banks.  For  three  days 
the  flood  kept  at  an  unfbrdable  height; 
and  the  wretched  hospital  of  the  rebels 
was  cut  off  from  medicine  and  supplies  by 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  it.  A  brave 
young  rebel  officer  repeatedly  swam  the 
torrent  with  a  bag  of  medicine  and  small 
comforts  ;  the  only  communication  that 
was  had  meanwhile.  Accompanied  by 
the  young  woman  named  above,  I  found 
my  way,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible, 
to  this  unwillingly  neglected  scene.  The 
place  was  a  barn  and  a  stable.  Every 
foot  was  occupied  by  wretched  sufferers, 
clad  usually  in  the  ragged  gray  of  the  Con- 
federate uniform.  .  .  There,  upon  heaps 
of  manure,  reeking  with  rain,  and  tor- 
mented with  vermin,  their  wounds  still 
undressed,  and  many  longing  for  amputa- 
tion as  the  happy  long  for  food  or  drink, 
lay  fair  and  noble  youth,  with  the  mark 
of  gentle  breeding  in  their  fine-cut  fea- 
tures, and  hunger,  despair,  and  death  in 
thoir  bright  and  hollow  eyes.  The  sur- 
geons had  at  last  got  to  work  among  them  ; 
and  limbs  just  cut  off'  (one  I  recollect 
well,  with  the  heavy  shoe  and  stocking 
still  upon  it)  lay  in  dreadful  careless- 
ness, in  full  view,  about,  the  place. 

"When  we  had  exhausted  the  little  store 
of  comforts  we  had  brought  with  us,  one 
of  the  sufferers  said  to  Miss  Gilson, 
"  Ma'am,  can't  you  sing  us  a  little  hymn  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes ! "  she  answered ;  "  I'll  sing  you 
a  song  that  will  do  for  either  side : " 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  that  band  of 
neglected  sufferers,  she  stood ;  and  with  a 
look  of  heavenly  pity  and  earnestness, 
her  eyes  raised  to  God,  sang,  "  When  this 
Cruel  War  is  Over,"  in  a  clear,  pleading 
voice  that  made  me  remove  my  hat,  and 
long  to  cast  myself  upon  my  knees. 
Sighs  and  groans  ceased  ;  and,  while  the 
song  went  on,  pain  seemed  charmed  away. 
The  moment  it  ceased,  one  poor  fellow, 
who  had  lost  his  right  arm,  raised  his  left, 
and  said,  "  O  ma'am !  I  wish  I  had  my 
36 


other  arm  back,  if  it  was  only  to  clap  my 
hands  for  your  song  !  "  .  .  . 

"  I  returned  to  Gettysburg  that  night, 
and  sent  out  at  once  from  the  Sanitary- 
Commission  stores  there  a  heavy  wagon- 
load  of  supplies  for  those  poor  wretches, 
of  food,  medicines,  and  clothing.  " 

The  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Gen.  Lee  in  July,  1863,  re- 
mained inactive,  on  the  line  of  the 
Rappahannock,  until  the  spring  of 
1864,  when  Gen.  Grant  made  his 
head-quarters  in  the  field  in  Virginia. 

In  October,  1863,  Miss  Gilson  re- 
turned home  for  needed  rest ;  and  late 
in  November  went  with  Mr.  Fay  to 
the  department  of  South  Carolina, 
where,  at  Folly  Island,  there  was 
pressing  need  of  her  ministry.  Here 
she  worked  quietly  and  happily,  with 
a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  power  of 
adaptation,  although  without  incident, 
yet  winning  the  whole  department  to 
her  side.  This  ministry  continued 
through  the  winter  months  ;  and  when 
it  became  apparent,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1864,  that  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, re-enforced,  re-organized,  and  re- 
invigorated,  was  again  ready  for  active 
service,  Miss  Gilson  returned  to  her 
old  field  to  be  prepared  for  the  shock 
of  battle. 

It  came  early  in  May.  As  desper- 
ately contested  as  had  been  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  on  its  previous 
campaigns  against  Richmond,  it  made 
a  still  more  bloody  trail  in  this  tremen- 
dous conflict.  A  month  of  battles 
and  marches,  from  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania  to  Cold  Harbor,  left 
upon  our  hands  an  army  of  wounded 
men.  The  city  of  Fredericksburg 
was  at  first  the  great  depot  for  their 
reception  and  care. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Miss  Gilson 
writes,  — 

"  The  heart  revolts  at  the  thought  of  de- 
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scribing  the  state  of  things  here.  The 
sights  are  terrible ;  and  the  air  is  heavy 
with  the  horrible  odor,  not  from  the  wound- 
ed alone,  but  from  the  accumulation  of 
filth  about  the  city.  Every  church,  store, 
and  dwelling  is  filled  with  the  wounded, 
and  they  are  constantly  arriving  from 
the  front,  twelve  miles  from  here.  The 
slaughter  is  horrible,  and  the  bravery  of 
our  men  is  beyond  comparison  ;  not  only 
the  impulsive  courage  of  the  battle-field, 
but  the  calmer  and  more  quiet  courage 
of  men  content  to  lie,  as  they  are  lying, 
on  the  hard  floors,  after  severe  and  painful 
amputations,  and  not  a  pad  or  a  soft  pil- 
low for  their  terrible  wounds. 

"  It  is  midnight  now  ;  the  patients  are 
asleep,  and  we  are  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  ambulances  from  the  front,  with  our 
wounded  from  the  battle  of  yesterday. 
Every  hour  is  important,  but  with  every 
victory  come  sad  tidings  of  the  fall  of 
some  of  our  best  and  bravest  men." 

"May  17,  1864.  — Every  house,  store, 
and  church  is  crowded  with  wounded. 
Farm-houses  and  barns  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  are  filled.  Hospital  touches 
hospital.  We  have  never  known  such  an 
experience.  We  are  all  weary ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  fresh  troops  which  are  pass- 
ing daily  to  the  front  invigorates  us,  and 
keeps  up  our  working  power  from  day  to 
day.  The  ambulance  trains  arrive  daily, 
with  hundreds  of  men,  unfed,  uncared  for, 
dying." 

At  this  time  Fredericksburg  con- 
tained twenty  thousand  wounded  men. 
The  wagon-trains  discharged  their 
living  freights  on  the  side-walks  and 
in  the  streets,  until  shelter  could  be 
found  for  them ;  and  so  the  great  toil 
of  mercy  went  on.  Miss  Gilson's  tent 
was  pitched  upon  the  Court-House 
Square.  Here  were  her  kitchens, 
where  for  thousands  of  men  the  nour- 
ishment and  food  was  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution. The  whole  city  was  her 
ward.  At  this  time  she  wrote  :  — 

"I  have  visited  six  hospitals  to-day. 
After  midnight  I  went  into  one  of  the 
churches  which  was  filled  with  wounded. 
Many  of  the  men  were  asleep,  but  more 


were  suffering  intense  pain.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  there,  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  this  one's  limb,  placing  a  pad  un- 
der that  stump,  &c.,  a  low,  devout  voice 
was  heard,  as  if  in  prayer.  Many  other 
sounds  filled  the  old  church.  Some  were 
groaning  in  agony ;  others  calling  for  a 
nurse  ;  one  stout  German  was  swearing 
in  his  mother-tongue,  and  all  around  us 
sonorous  tones  bespeaking  others  in  heavy 
sleep.  But  amid  all,  like  the  low  surging 
of  a  distant  sea,  came  to  our  ears  the  tones 
of  prayer.  We  traced  the  voice,  and 
found  it  was  that  of  a  sergeant,  who  was 
lying  with  closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands, 
his  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and  his  bed 
the  floor,  praying  that  God  would  sus- 
tain his  dear  wife  in  this  the  hour  of  her 
calamity,  and  be  a  father  to  the  children 
whom  he  committed  to  his  care.  The 
prayer  was  most  simple  and  beautiful ;  and 
with  his  dying  breath  he  did  not  forget 
his  bleeding  country.  The  midnight 
hour,  the  flickering  light  of  candles,  the 
arched  roof,  the  altar  of  the  church,  the  dim 
Gothic  outline  of  the  architecture,  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  incident,  made  it  one  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  incidents  of  our 
hospital  lives." 

This  care  for  the  wounded  was  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  but 
extended  to  the  fields  and  farm-houses 
beyond  the  town,  where  thousands  of 
others  were  quartered  in  sheds  and 
barns. 

From  Mr.  Heed's  "  Hospital  Life," 
we  make  the  following  extract,  which 
gives  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Gilson  as  she 
entered  one  of  these  buildings  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  :  — 

"  One  afternoon,  just  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  Frederick sburg,  when  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  rooms  was  close  and  foul,  and 
we  were  longing  for  a  breath  of  our  cooler 
Northern  air,  and  the  men  were  moaning 
in  pain  or  restless  with  fever,  and  our 
hearts  were  sick  with  pity  for  the  sufferers, 
I  heard  a  light  step  upon  the  stairs ;  and, 
looking  up,  I  saw  a  young  lady  enter,  who 
brought  with  her  such  an  atmosphere  of 
calm  and  cheerful  courage,  so  much  fresh- 
ness, such  an  expression  of  gentle,  worn- 
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anly  sympathy,  that  her  mere  presence 
seemed  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  men,  and  to  give  a  new  power  of  en- 
durance through  the  long  and  painful  hours 
of  suffering.  First  with  one,  then  at  the 
side  of  another ;  a  friendly  word  here,  a 
gentle  nod  and  smile  there ;  a  tender  sym- 
pathy with  each  prostrate  sufferer,  a  sym- 
pathy which  could  read  in  his  eyes  his  long- 
ing for  home-love,  and  for  the  presence  of 
some  absent  one,  —  in  those  few  minutes 
hers  was  indeed  an  angel  ministry.  Before 
she  left  the  room  she  sang  to  them,  —  first 
some  stirring  national  melody,  then  some 
sweet  or  plaintive  hymn  to  strengthen  the 
heart ;  and  I  remember  how  the  notes  pene- 
trated to  every  part  of  the  building.  Sol- 
diers with  less  severe  wounds,  from  the 
rooms  above,began  to  crawl  out  into  the  en- 
try ;  and  men  from  below  crept  up  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  to  catch  every  note,  and 
to  receive  of  the  benediction  of  her  pres- 
ence ;  for  such  it  was  to  them.  Then  she 
went  away.  I  did  not  know  who  she  was, 
but  I  was  as  much  moved  and  melted  as 
any  soldier  of  them  all.  This  is  my  first 
reminiscence  of  Helen  Gilson." 

While  this  ministry  was  going  on, 
a  column  of  sixteen  thousand  men 
was  moving  through  Fredericksburg 
as  a  re-enforcement  of  the  army.  The 
troops  were  full  of  fire,  and  their 
enthusiasm  was  enkindled  afresh  at 
sight  of  the  captured  guns  and  pris- 
oners from  Spottsylvania,  then  march- 
ing to  the  rear.  The  clustering  roses 
were  growing  in  profusion  everywhere ; 
and,  as  the  column  passed,  garlands  of 
flowers  were  thrown  to  them  as  if  to 
strew  their  way  to  victory.  Within  a 
few  hours  they  went  into  an  engage- 
ment ;  and,  before  the  nest  night  closed 
in,  five  hundred  men  were  brought 
back,  bleeding,  wounded,  dead,  or  dy- 
ing, the  roses  hardly  faded,  stained 
with  blood.  The  ambulance  train 
parked  for  the  night  in  a  ploughed, 
open  field,  at  the  foot  of  Marie's 
Height.  We  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Keed,  who  says,"  The  camp  was  settled 


at  dark ;  the  drivers  had  lain  down  to 
rest ;  the  fires  were  blazing  brightly, 
while  the  moon,  half  obscured  in  the 
smoke  of  these  tremendous  battles, 
shone  out  red  and  lurid,  lighting  it 
up  for  our  ministries  to  those  who 
were  in  the  agonies  of  death.  De- 
tailing our  guard,  we  visited  every 
ambulance,  moving  those  who  had 
died.  One  by  one  they  were  placed 
upon  stretchers,  their  bodies  hardly 
cold,  and  carried  to  an  adjoining  field, 
where  they  were  laid  side  by  side. 
Our  kitchen  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
in  supplying  nourishment,  and  before 
midnight  every  man  had  been  care- 
fully and  tenderly  served.  Our  work 
still  went  on.  There  were  throbbing 
wounds  to  be  dressed,  and  fevered 
limbs  to  be  .cooled  by  fresh-water  ap- 
plications. With  basins,  bandages, 
sponges,  and  lint  and  clear  spring  wa- 
ter, we  went  from  ambulance  to  am- 
bulance, bathing,  cleansing,  dressing, 
soothing  wounds,  yet  fresh,  and  open  ; 
and  some  of  them  so  ghastly  as  to 
make  us  almost  faint.  Arms,  legs, 
shoulders,  jaws,  and  feet,  had  been  car- 
ried away.  Many  had  received  only 
the  most  hurried  treatment  upon  the 
field,  and  others  had  not  been  at- 
tended to  at  all.  .  .  . 

"  Moving  through  the  train,  we  kept 
at  work  until  all  was  still.  The  em- 
bers of  the  fires  were  dying  out ;  per- 
fect stillness  reigned  throughout  the 
camp,  with  the  exception  of  the  moan- 
ing of  the  men,  who  were  to  pass  a 
sleepless  night  of  pain.  The  dead 
were  not  to  be  left  uncared-for.  There 
they  were,  in  one  long  row,  stiff 
and  stark,  the  moon  looking  calmly 
down  upon  them,  —  all  soldiers  of  a 
common  cause,  all  dead  in  a  service 
which  we  trust  had  given  them  its 
perfect  freedom.  With  a  flickering 
candle  we  went  over  each  body,  exam- 
ining clothing,  marking  every  article, 
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—  gun-stopper  or  watch,  photograph 
or  Bible ;  collecting  data  of  wounds  or 
death,  with  the  addresses  of  their 
friends,  to  whom  the  news  was  yet  to 
come  of  their  burial  in  an  enemy's 
country  by  friendly  hands.  Then, 
with  tent-cloth  and  blanket,  we  cov- 
ered them,  leaving  them  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  dews  of  evening,  and 
committing  them  to  the  hands  of  a 
loving  and  merciful  God. 

"  At  daylight  we  were  on  the  field 
again,  with  fresh  water,  crackers,  milk- 
punch  and  coffee,  to  give  the  wounded 
men  all  the  refreshment  we  could  be- 
fore starting  them  over  the  terrible 
roads  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Belle  Plain.  The  dead  were  now  to 
be  buried.  For  hours  the  sun  had 
been  blazing  with  its  midsummer  heat 
upon  the  field,  and  its  effect  was  only 
too  apparent.  With  two  spades  we 
began  to  dig  the  trench,  in  which 
they  were  to  be  laid  ;  and  when  it 
was  finished,  the  blanket-coverings 
were  removed,  and  Mr.  Channing  * 
stood  upon  the  embankment,  and 
commenced  his  short  funeral  service  : 
*  When  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.' 

"  With  an  appropriate  and  touching 
prayer,  fervently  remembering  those 
who  were  bereaved,  we  laid,  one  by 
one,  in  their  last  resting-place,  those 
mutilated  bodies,  —  so  changed  in 
those  last  few  hours  that  no  friend 
could  have  recognized  them. 

"  The  work  of  succor  and  healing 
went  on  through  these  days  and 
nights  of  unparalleled  suffering.  The 
convalescents,  and  those  whose  wounds 
were  slight,  were  sent  forward  on  foot 
to  Belle  Plain,  while  wagon-trains  and 
i  Rev.  W.  H.  Chan  ning. 


steamers,  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
Medical  and  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ments, were  employed  to  complete  the 
work  of  evacuation.  The  army  had 
fought  its  way  from  its  base  on  the 
Potomac,  to  the  new  one  established 
for  the  moment  at  Port  Royal,  on  the 
.  Kappahannock ;  and  as  the  city  of 
Fredericksburg  swarmed  with  a  gue- 
rilla-band, our  Sanitary  Commission 
steamer  "Kent"  swung  into  the 
stream  to  receive  the  parting  shots  of 
those  who  were  just  too  late  to  capture 
our  wounded. 

"  There  were  forty  cases  of  amputa- 
tions on  our  decks.  Miss  Gilson  knew 
no  rest.  The  men  had  been  brought 
on  stretchers  from  the  outposts,  and 
had  had  no  care;  and  the  cleansing, 
soothing  ministry  went  on,  though 
these  faithful  workers  were  well-nigh 
fainting  at  their  work.  Atone  point 
on  the  river,  a  hospital  transport 
stopped  to  receive  our  wounded. 
There  was  not  force  enough  on  our 
steamer  to  remove  them  ;  and  the  sol- 
diers who  were  swarming  the  upper 
decks  of  the  government  steamer  re- 
fused to  help.  They  would  not  work 
against  their  will,  and  this  was  not 
their  business.  Miss  Gilson's  mag- 
netic influence  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  in  an  instant  they 
were  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  It  needed 
only  her  presence,  smile,  and  a  kindly 
word  to  show  her  helplessness,  to 
melt  and  move  them." 

After  this  transfer  there  were  days 
of  rest.  From  the  "  Kent,"  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1864,  Miss  Gilson 
wrote,  — 

"  Having  a  moment  of  leisure  in  this 
change  of  base,  I  am  glad  to  write.  We 
have  cheering  news,  but  no  details. 

"  I  suppose  you  at  home  know  more 
than  we,  who  are  so  near ;  just  as  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  I  could  never  find  Poly- 
nesia on  the  map,  the  letters  were  so 
large.  So  with  Mt.  Athos,  of  which  Mrs. 
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Browning  speaks  :  it  is  said  to  resemble 
tlie  human  face ;  but  the  ignorant  peas- 
ants go  on  gathering  brushwood  from  the 
ear  of  the  visage,  little  dreaming  of  the 
profile  which  distance  brings  out. 

"  To-night  we  went  on  shore.  Such 
gardens,  and  such  roses  1  How  I  wish 
you  had  been  with  us  to  enjoy  them !  I 
saw  great  bushes  laden  with  blossoms  of 
our  favorite  Luxembourg  rose.  Now  I 
rejoice  in  a  bunch  of  buds  ;  and  they  do 
me  good ;  you  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  this.  They  fairly  make  me  cry,  with 
thoughts  of  home.  Dear  buds !  they 
seem  to  me  living  things  ;  .  .  and  though 
they  fade,  they  are  like  a  harbinger  of  the 
eternal  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  im- 
mortal life.  So  even  here  we  have  some- 
thing to  cheer  us.  ... 

"  I  wish  you  could  look  out  on  this  scene : 
travellers  say  it  is  truly  Venetian ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  various  boats,  with  their  lights,  and 
their  reflections  on  the  water ;  the  quaint 
barges  laden  with  stores;  steamers  cov- 
ered with  soldiers  ;  rafts  with  their  car- 
goes of  mules,  — •  all  with  a  background 
of  beautiful  foliage,  with  church-spires  and 
housetops  peeping  out  from  the  masses 
of  rich  green,  —  all  this  does  indeed  form 
an  exquisite  picture." 

Miss  Gilson's  love  of  nature,  and 
quick  apprehension  of  its  grandeur 
and  beauty,  never  deserted  her.  She 
enjoyed  sunset  skies  and  winter 
storms,  the  sound  of  waters  and  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  with  a  keen  and 
loving  earnestness  ;  and  her  sense  of 
harmony,  both  in  lights  and  sound,  was 
made  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  many  a  feeble  sufferer 
whom  such  influences  were  still  po- 
tent to  reach. 

As  our  army  swept  on  through 
Virginia,  the  negroes,  by  instinct, 
swarmed  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Leaving  the  old  plantations,  their 
masters  and  their  servitude,  dressed 
as  for  a  festival,  and  each  with  his 
bundle,  his  only  property,  they  made 
their  way  in  company  through  the 


desert,  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
coming  out,  as  they  thought,  into  the 
promised  land.  As  we  passed  down 
the  Rappahannock,  and  up  the  York 
and  Pamunky  Rivers,  squads  of  fami- 
lies could  be  seen  for  miles  along  its 
banks,  making  their  way,  they  knew 
not  whither,  but  hoping  for  escape. 
As  our  steamer  sped  rapidly  along, 
the  poor  ft-eatures  would  beg  by 
every  gesture  of  appeal;  holding 
their  bundles  up,  raising  their  hands 
as  if  imploring  sympathy,  and  calling 
on  us  not  to  pass  them  by.  At  Port 
Royal,  on  the  R-appahannock,  they 
flocked  down  in  such  numbers  that  a 
government  barge  was  appropriated 
for  their  use.  A  thousand  were 
stowed  upon  her  decks,  —  negroes  of 
all  ages,  helpless  children,  and  old  men 
and  women,  all  seeking  to  be  free.  .  . 
Freedom  was  to  them  an  idea :  they 
did  not  know  that  it  meant  opportu- 
nity, hardship,  and  privation ;  they 
did  not  dream  of  education,  develop- 
ment, responsibility.  They  only 
knew  that  it  was  freedom  ;  and  thab 
in  breaking  their  old  relation,  there 
would  be  no  more  auction-blocks,  and 
no  more  cruelty. 

From  the  notes  made  at  this  time 
by  one  of  the  party,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing description :  — 

"  Our  steamer  was  anchored  in  the 
river.  A  hundred  vessels  were  there, 
waiting  orders  to  move.  Night  came  on. 
There  were  gleaming  signals  all  about  us, 
and  a  thousand  colored  lights  were  re- 
flected in  the  water.  In  the  distance  we 
could  hear,  low  and  soft,  the  first  notes  of 
the  negroes'  evening  hymn.  Impassioned 
and  plaintive  it  came  on,  increasing  in 
volume,  until  the  whole  chorus  broke  out 
into  one  of  those  indescribably  wild,  fer- 
vid melodies,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  impression,  until  it  melted  away 
into  the  subdued  moanings  of  a  few  who 
were  charged  with  the  refrain.  Our  boat 
was  soon  lowered,  and  filled  with  an  eager 
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company  who  were  impatient  to  reach  the 
negro  barge  before  their  service  was  over. 
Clambering  up  the  sides  of  the  great 
steamer,  we  found  them  just  settling  down 
to  sleep ;  but,  as  we  moved  about  among 
them,  there  were  enough  who  were  will- 
ing to  repeat  their  hymn.  .  .  Under  the 
flickering  of  our  single  light  it  was  a  pic- 
ture indeed.  Their  countenances  were 
all  aglow  with  the  passion  of  their  song ; 
and,  as  I  stood  looking  uponfthat  sea  of 
uplifted  faces,  I  thought  that  there  was 
hardly  an  emotion  which  could  be  awak- 
ened by  intense  religious  feeling,  that  did 
not  find  expression  there.  .  .  When  their 
song  had  ceased,  Miss  Gilson  addressed 
them.  She  pictured  the  reality  of  free- 
dom ;  told  them  what  it  meant,  and  what 
they  had  to  do.  No  longer  would  there 
be  a  master  to  deal  out  the  peck  of  corn, 
—  no  longer  a  mistress  to  care  for  the  old 
people  or  the  children.  They  were  now 
to  work  for  themselves ;  provide  for  their 
own  sick,  and  support  their  own  infirm ; 
but  all  this  was  to  be  done  under  new 
conditions.  No  overseer  was  to  stand 
over  them  with  the  whip,  for  their  new 
master  was  the  necessity  of  earning  their 
daily  bread;  and  very  soon  higher  mo- 
tives would  come.  Then,  in  the  simplest 
language,  she  explained  the  difference 
between  their  former  relations  with  their 
then  masters,  and  their  new  relations  with 
the  Northern  people.  Showing  that  labor 
here  was  voluntary ;  and  that  they  could 
only  expect  to  secure  kind  employers  by 
doing  faithfully  all  they  had  to  do.  Then, 
after  enforcing  truthfulness,  neatness,  and 
economy,  she  said,  — 

"  '  You  know  that  the  Lord  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again  for  you.  You  love  to  sing 
his  praise,  and  to  draw  near  to  him  in 
prayer.  But  remember  that  this  is  not 
all  of  religion.  You  must  do  right,  as 
well  as  pray  right.  Your  lives  must  be 
full  of  kind  deeds  towards  each  other ;  full 
of  gentle  and  loving  affection,  full  of 
unselfishness  and  truth :  this  is  true  piety. 
You  must  make  Monday  and  Tuesday 
just  as  good  and  pure  as  Sunday  is ; 
remembering  that  God  looks  not  only  at 
your  prayers  and  your  emotions,  but  at 
the  way  you  live  and  speak  and  act, 
every  hour  of  your  lives,' 


"  Then  she  sang  Whittier'  s  appropriate 
hymn  : — 
"  '  Oh !  praise  an'  tanks,  de  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free  ; 
And  massa  link  it  day  of  doom, 

And  we  of  jubilee. 
De  Lord  dat  heap  de  Red  Sea  wabes, 

He  just  as  strong  as  den  : 
He  say  de  word  ;  last  night  we  slabes, 
To-day  de  Lord's  free  men.' 

"  Here  were  a  thousand  people  breathing 
their  first  free  air :  they  were  new-born, 
with  the  delicious  sense  of  freedom.  They 
listened  with  moistened  eyes  to  every 
word  which  concerned  their  future,  and 
felt  that  its  utterance  came  from  a  heart 
which  could  embrace  them  all  in  its  sym- 
pathies. .  .  . 

"  As  she  spoke,  the  circle  grew  larger, 
and  the  people  pressed  round  her  more 
eagerly.  It  was  all  a  part  of  their  new 
life.  They  welcomed  it ;  and,  by  every 
expression  of  gratitude  to  her,  they  showed 
how  desirous  they  were  to  learn.  Those 
who  were  present  can  never  forget  the 
scene :  a  thousand  dusky  faces,  expres- 
sive of  such  fervency  and  enthusiasm, 
their  large  eyes  filled  with  tears,  answer- 
ing to  the  throbbing  heart  below ;  all 
dimly  outlined  by  the  flickering  rays  of  a 
single  lamp.  And  when  it  was  over,  we 
felt  that  we  could  understand  better  our 
relations  to  them,  and  the  new  duties 
which  this  great  hour  had  brought  upon 
us." 

But  the  army  was  marching  and 
fighting  on,  and  the  hospital  depart- 
ment was  again  changed  to  the  Pa- 
munky  River,  where,  at  White  House, 
the  new  base  of  the  army  was  made. 
The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  in 
progress  as  the  steamers  anchored  in 
the  stream,  the  guns  reverberating 
through  the  still  air  of  a  brilliunt 
sunset  hour. 

In  the  swampy  ground  of  this  vast 
plain  (the  best  point  for  a  hospital 
in  all  that  region),  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing kitchens  and  feeding-stations 
went  on,  the  malaria  creeping  into 
the  blood,  and  the  poison  of  those 
midnight  exhalations  proving  to 
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many  who  were  working  there  the 
seeds  of  death.  The  next  day  the 
wounded  were  brought  in,  eight 
thousand  in  all. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Miss  Gilson 
writes,  — 

"  This  White  House  is  a  tremendous 
field.  We  are  working  night  and  day. 
When  we  think  of  preparing  for  a  night's 
rest,  heavy  ambulance-trains  arrive  loaded 
with  these  poor,  suffering  men,  helpless 
and  broken,  the  dead  among  the  living. 
The  transportation  over  fifteen  miles  of 
bad  roads  in  army-wagons  is  worse  than 
death,  they  say.  .  .  .  We  make  twenty  or 
thirty  gallons  of  milk  punch  at  a  time, 
and  immense  caldrons  of  soup.  But 
there  is  no  end." 

Early  in  June  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  crossed  the  James.  The 
hospital  encampment  at  White  House 
was  broken  up,  the  equipage  trans- 
ferred to  steamers,  which  were  or- 
dered to  move  up  towards  City  Point, 
which  was  to  be  the  final  base  of 
operations  against  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  Before  the  army  had 
reached  its  positions  in  front  of  Pe- 
tersburg, Mr.  Fay,  Miss  Gilson,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Auxiliary  Corps  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  had  pressed  for- 
ward to  within  sight  of  the  intrench- 
ments  of  that  city,  and  with  stores 
and  anaesthetics  were  preparing  for 
the  great  conflict  so  soon  to  follow. 
The  medical  wagons  had  not  arrived 
when  the  battle  began;  and  the  pri- 
vate stores  of  Miss  Gilson,  especially 
the  chloroform,  was  of  great  service  to 
the  surgeons  who  were  operating  in 
rear  of  our  line  of  battle,  giving  thus 
relief  to  hundreds  who  were  under 
the  knife.  On  the  17th  of  June, 
even  while  these  battles  in  front  of 
Petersburg  were  in  progress,  she 
wrote,  — 

"  Last  night  the  battle  raged  fiercely. 
We  have  never  heard  such  musketry  fir- 


ing during  the  war ;  and  this  morning  at 
five,  artillery  and  musketry  again.  We 
are  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  battle 
line,  and  could  see  the  shells  burst  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  our  wounded 
give  no  time  to  witness  the  battle.  I  feel 
old  and  stiff  to-day  :  bending  down  and 
dressing  wounds  on  the  damp  ground 
.  makes  me  old. 

"It  is  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  but 
beauty  and  horror  are  here  strangely  min- 
gled. I  turn  from  this  scene  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  quiet  beauty  of  your  wood- 
bined  home.  I  read  again  your  letter, 
and  am  with  you  in  the  library,  enjoying 
at  the  western  window  the  li^ht  of  fadin^ 

O  O 

day.  I  feel  the  fresh  breeze  of  evening 
playing  through  the  rustling  vine-leaves ; 
and  for  a  little  time  I  can  forget  war,  and 
all  its  fearful  surroundings." 

For  three  days  the  battle  raged  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  leaving  upon  our 
hands  many  thousand  wounded  men. 
The  colored  division  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  was  here  first  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  hundreds  were  left  upon  the 
field.  They  were  brought  down  to 
City  Point,  where  a  temporary  hospi- 
tal had  been  provided.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  no  other  sense  a  hospital  than 
that  it  was  a  depot  for  wounded  men. 
There  was  defective  management  and 
chaotic  confusion.  The  men  were 
neglected,  the  hospital  organization 
was  imperfect,  and  the  mortality  was, 
in  consequence,  frightfully  large. 
Their  condition  was  horrible.  The 
severity  of  the  campaign,  in  a  mala- 
rious country,  had  prostrated  many 
with  fevers ;  and  typhoid,  in  its  most 
malignant  forms,  was  raging  with  in- 
creasing fatality. 

These  stories  of  suffering  reached 
Miss  Gilson  at  a  moment  when  the 
previous  labors  of  the  campaign  had 
nearly  exhausted  her  strength ;  but 
her  duty  seemed  plain.  There  were 
no  volunteers  for  the  emergency,  and 
she  prepared  to  go.  Her  friends  de- 
clared that  she  could  not  survive  it  j 
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but,  replying  that  she  could  not  die 
in  a  cause  more  sacred,  she  started 
out  alone.  A  hospital  had  to  be 
created ;  and  this  required  all  the 
tact,  finesse,  and  diplomacy  of  which 
a  woman  is  capable.  Official  preju- 
dice and  professional  pride  had  to  be 
met  and  overcome.  A  new  policy 
had  to  be  introduced,  and  it  had  to 
be  done  without  seeming  to  interfere. 
Her  doctrine  and  practice  always 
were  instant,  silent,  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  medical  and  disciplina^  or- 
ders, without  any  qualification  what- 
ever ;  and  by  this  she  overcame  the 
natural  sensitiveness  of  the  medical 
authorities. 

A  hospital  kitchen  had  to  be  or- 
ganized upon  her  method  of  special 
diet ;  nurses  had  to  learn  her  way, 
and  be  educated  to  their  duties: 
while  cleanliness,  order,  and  system 
had  to  be  enforced  in  the  daily  rou- 
tine. Moving  quietly  on  with  her 
work  of  renovation,  she  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  changes  that  be- 
came necessary;  and  such  harmony 
prevailed  in  the  camp,  that  her  policy 
was  vindicated  as  time  rolled  on. 
The  rate  of  mortality  was  lessened, 
and  the  hospital  was  soon  considered 
the  best  in  the  department. 

The  management  of  her  kitchen 
was  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock ;  reg- 
ular discipline,  gentle  firmness,  and 
sweet  temper,  always.  The  diet  of 
the  men  was  changed  three  times  a 
day,  and  it  was  her  aim  to  cater  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  appetites  of  in- 
dividual men.  At  one  time  nine 
hundred  men  were  supplied  from  her 
kitchen;  her  daily  rounds  in  the 
wards  brought  her  into  personal  in- 
tercourse with  every  patient,  and  she 
knew  his  need. 

The  following  passage,  from  the 
pen  of  Harriet  Martineau,  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  kitchen  at 


Scutari,  by  Florence  Nightingale,  is 
true  also  of  those  organized  by  Miss 
Gilson  in  Virginia.  The  parallel  is 
so  close,  and  the  illustration  of  the 
daily  administration  of  this  depart- 
ment of  her  work  was  so  vivid,  that 
if  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written  were  not  known,  it  would 
have  been  considered  a  description  of 
our  kitchen  in  the  colored  corps  at 
City  Point :  — 

"  The  very  idea  of  that  kitchen  was 
savory  in  the  wards ;  for  out  of  it  came,  at 
the  right  moment,  arrowroot,  hot  and  of 
the  pleasantest  consistence ;  rice-pud- 
dings, neither  hard  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
clammy  on  the  other ;  cool  lemonade  for 
the  feverish,  cans  full  of  hot  tea  hr  the 
weary,  and  good  coffee  for  the  faint. 
When  the  sinking  sufferer  was  lying,  with 
closed  eyes,  too  feeble  to  make  moan  or 
sign,  the  hospital  spoon  was  put  between 
his  lips,  with  the  mouthful  of  strong  broth 
or  hot  wine  which  rallied  him  till  the 
watchful  nurse  came  round  again.  The 
meat  from  that  kitchen  was  tenderer  than 
any  other,  and  the  beef-tea  more  savory. 
One  thing  that  came  out  of  it  was  the 
lesson  on-  the  saving  of  good  cookery. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  the  boiling 
water  being  really  boiling  there  made  a 
difference  of  two  ounces  of  rice  in  every 
four  puddings,  and  of  more  than  half  the 
arrowroot  used." 

Again,  in  contrasting  the  general 
kitchen  with  the  light  or  special  diet 
prepared  for  the  sicker  men,  there 
was  all  the  difference  between  having 
placed  before  them  "  the  cold  mutton- 
chop  with  its  opaque  fat,  the  beef 
with  its  caked  gravy,  the  arrowroot 
stiff  and  glazed,  all  untouched  as 
might  be  seen  by  the  bedsides  in  the 
afternoons,  while  the  patients  were 
lying  back  sinking  for  want  of  sup- 
port," and  seeing  "  the  quick  and 
quiet  nurses  enter  as  the  clock  struck, 
with  their  hot-water  tins,  hot  morsels 
ready  cut,  bright  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  all  ready  for  instant  eating." 
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The  nurses  looked  for  Miss  Gilson's 
word  of  praise,  and  labored  for  it ; 
and  she  had  only  to  suggest  a  variety 
in  the  decoration  of  the  tents,  to 
stimulate  a  most  honorable  rivalry 
among  them,  which  soon  opened  a 
wide  field  for  displaying  ingenuity 
and  taste  ;  so  that  not  only  was  its 
standard  the  highest,  but  it  was  the 
most  cheerfully  picturesque  hospital 
at  City  Point. 

We  quote  again  and  briefly  from 
" Hospital  Life:"  — 

"  This  colored  hospital  service  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  tasks,  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  army  hospital  disci- 
pline, that  none  but  a  woman  could  exe- 
cute. It  required  more  than  a  man's 
power  of  endurance,  for  men  fainted  and 
fell  under  the  burden.  It  required  a 
woman's  discernment,  a  woman's  tender- 
ness, a  woman's  delicacy  and  tact ;  it  re- 
quired such  nerve  and  moral  force  and 
such  executive  power  as  are  rarely  united 
in  any  woman's  character.  The  simple 
grace  with  which  she  moved  about  the 
hospital  camps,  the  gentle  dignity  with 
which  she  ministered  to  the  suffering  all 
about  her,  won  all  hearts.  As  she  passed 
through  the  wards,  the  men  would  follow 
her  with  their  eyes,  attracted  by  the  grave 
sweetness  of  her  manner ;  and  when  she 
stopped  by  some  bedside,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  forehead  and  smoothed 
the  hair  of  a  soldier,  speaking  some  cheer- 
ing, pleasant  word,  I  have  seen  the  tears 
gather  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  quiver,  as 
he  tried  to  speak,  or  touch  the  fold  of  her 
dress,  as  if  appealing  to  her  to  listen, 
while  he  opened  his  heart  about  the 
mother,  wife,  or  sister  far  away.  I  have 
seen  her  in  her  sober,  gray  flannel  gown, 
sitting  motionless  by  the  dim  candle-light, 
with  her  eyes  open  and  watchful,  and  her 
hands  ever  ready  for  all  those  endless 
wants  of  sickness  at  night,  especially  sick- 
ness that  may  be  tended  unto  death,  or 
unto  the  awful  struggle  between  life  and 
death  which  it  was  the  lot  of  nearly  all  of 
us  to  keep  watch  over  until  the  danger 
had  gone  by.  And  in  sadder  trials,  when 
the  'life  of  a  soldier  whom  she  had 


watched  and  ministered  to  was  trembling 
between  earth  and  heaven,  waiting  for 
Him  to  make  all  things  new,  she  seemed 
by  some  special  grace  of  the  Spirit  to 
reach  the  living  Christ,  and  draw  a  bless- 
ing down  as  the  shining  way  was  open  to 
the  tomb.  And  I  have  seen  such  looks  of 
gratitude  from  weary  eyes,  now  bright- 
ened by  visions  of  heavenly  glory,  the  last 
of  many  recognitions  of  her  ministry. 
Absorbed  in  her  work,  unconscious  of  the 
spiritual  beauty  which  invested  her  daily 
life,  —  whether  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  heat 
and  overcrowding  incident  to  the  issues 
of  a  large  special  diet  list,  or  sitting  at 
the  cot  of  some  poor,  lonely  soldier,  whis- 
pering of  the  higher  realities  of  another 
world,  she  was  always  the  same  presence 
of  grace  and  love,  of  peace  and  benedic- 
tion. I  have  been  in  the  wards  with  her, 
where  the  men  have  craved  some  simple 
religious  service,  —  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  the  offer- 
ing of  a  prayer,  —  and  invariably  the  men 
were  melted  to  tears  by  the  touching  sim- 
plicity of  her  eloquence." 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Miss  Gilson 
wrote  thus  of  the  pressure  of  her 
work :  — 

"  We  have  one  hundred  and  forty  cases 
of  typhoid.  We  have  had  no.  cooking- 
stove  ;  and  all  our  gruels,  soups,  and  tea  are 
made  by  an  open  fire  under  a  hot  sun. 
We  have  three  thousand  men  in  hospital." 

June  28.  —  "  To-day  we  have  a 
breathing  spell ;  a  fresh  breeze  has  come 
to  our  weary  bodies.  For  days  the 
thermometer  has  been  over  100°  ;  now 
we  feel  cool  and  refreshed.  Still  the 
wounded  are  here  ;  still  the  sick  come  in ; 
still  the  army  is  in  front  of  Petersburg; 
still  they  lie  in  the  dusty  trenches,  not 
disheartened.  It  is  wonderful  Jaow  they 
keep  up  their  spirits.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  very  singular,  this  new  experience 
with  sick  colored  men.  The  sick  are  very 
sick,  and  seldom  recover :  the  wounded 
are  most  imperturbable  creatures,  utter- 
ing no  complaint.  The  dust  is  intolera- 
ble. We  have  never  endured  so  much. 
No  roses  here,  nothing  of  beauty,  only  a 
parched  and  arid  plain,  —  a  mile  square 
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of  hospital  tents,  filled  with  sick  and 
wounded  men." 

July  8.  —  It  is  hot,  and  we  are  smoth- 
ered by  the  dust.  The  day  has  been  a 
hard  one.  My  men  in  the  kitchen  are 
down  with  fever.  I  have  stood  all  day 
over  a  raging  stove  making  soups  and 
gruels  for  two  hundred  men ;  then  later, 
tea  for  a  hundred  more,  besides  the  diet 
for  the  convalescents.  Yet  I  have  found 
the  time  to  visit  the  wards,  to  read  to  the 
men,  listen  to  complaints,  and  straighten 
out  abuses.  Poor  fellows!  they  are  full  of 
their  "  miseries,"  their  special  term  for  all 
pain.  They  are  like  children  in  one's 
hands.  These  details  only  show  you  how 
much  there  is  to  do. 

July  12. — "Many  thanks  for  your 
supplies.  They  have  been  personally  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  Hassard's  box  could  not 
be  excelled,  either  in  the  quality  or  the 
packing  of  the  articles.  Many  of  our 
friends  have  fainted  at  their  posts,  and 
have  been  sent  home  with  typhoid  fever. 
But  so  far  I  seem  to  keep  my  strength." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Miss  Gil- 
son  wrote,  — 

"  You  say  I  am  getting  familiar  with 
death.  Yes  :  but  death  wears  its  most 
solemn  aspect  when  it  touches  our  indi- 
vidual lives.  Sometimes  it  makes  terri- 
ble voids  in  our  hearts.  I  groaned  aloud 
last  night,  so  heavy  was  my  heart,  when 
I  knew  I  should  not  again  see  Mrs.  Bar- 
low. * 

The  year  of  this  hospital  service  at 
City  Point  wore  on.  The  winter  of 
1864  —  65  came,  and  found  a  noble 
hospital  department  organized  and 
sustained  by  the  genius  of  that  model 
medical  director,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Dai- 
ton.  With  every  facility  furnished 
by  a  magnificent  army  base,  he  so 
adjusted  the  complicated  machinery 
of  hospital  administration,  as  to  leave 
his  mark  upon  the  field-hospital  sys- 
tem, which  in  the  previous  history 
of  the  war  had  never  been  brought 
to  such  perfection.  During  .  these 

1  Mrs.  Gen.  Barlow,  one  of  Miss  Gilson's 
party,  who  died  from  the  exposures  of  the  previ- 
ous campaign. 


months  of  comparative  inaction,  while 
the  army  was  lying  in  its  trenches  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  the  work  went 
quietly  and  efficiently  on.  The  inci- 
dents from  Miss  Gilson's  notes  would 
fill  a  volume.  Even  the  most  touch- 
ing of  them  we  have  no  room  for 
here. 

As  the  spring  of  1865  opened  she 
wrote,  — 

"  I  am  tired,  tired,  chronically  tired. 
Tired  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones. 
Last  night  I  tried  to  answer  your  letter, 
but  dropped  asleep,  pen  in  hand.  Last 
evening,  from  the  special  diet,  I  fed  three 
divisions  of  the  hospital.  Each  case  was 
catered  for  separately.  Each  day  I  have 
to  decide  how  much  beef  or  mutton  is 
needed;  order  it,  waste  nothing,  save 
the  pieces  of  bread  for  puddings,  &c.,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  adaptations  necessa- 
ry in  all  the  cases  arising  in  such  a  vast 
hospital,  keeping  a  wholesome  and  pleas- 
ant atmosphere,  —  make  the  brain  as  well 
as  the  hand  weary. 

March  17,  1865.  —  There  are  stages 
in  our  physical  and  mental  development 
when  we  think  much,  not  about,  but  upon 
ourselves.  We  need  these  lessons  while 
we  are  learning  to  live.  After  that,  an 
unconscious  growth  goes  on ;  and  with  an 
eye  ever  raised  to  Christ,  our  pattern,  and 
to  heaven,  our  home,  we  lose  ourselves  in 
the  attaining ;  and  are  hardly  conscious 
of  individual  life,  which  is  swallowed  up 
in  doing  and  living  for  others.  From  this 
outside  life,  comes  inward  peace;  sweet 
rest ;  which  is  more  than  ecstasy  to  the 
weary  soul.  Intense  joy,  intense  sorrow, 
wears  the  soul;  but  for  the  peace  that 
comes  from  looking  Christward  and 
heavenward,  let  us  seek." 

19th.  — "  You  spoke  of  spiritual  near- 
ness. I  have  always  believed  io  it,  and 
last  Sunday  I  was  thinking  of  you  partic- 
ularly, as  the  day  of  your  motto.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  believe  in  the  spiritual 
presence  of  those  we  love,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  other,  when  we  are  home- 
sick and  heart-sick  here  ;  and  sweeter 
still,  in  the  nearness  and  communion  of 
One  who  abid^th  ever  and  always,  minis- 
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tering  to  our  loneliness,  even  before  we 
can  send  up  our  petitions. 

..."  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  robins  or 
some  spring-bird:  it  is  so  lonely  without 
them." 

The  last  campaign  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  entered  upon  with 
vigor  in  April.  On  the  2d  of  that 
month  the  army  broke  through  the 
lines,  and  entered  Petersburg,  and 
followed  Gen.  Lee's  retreating  forces 
to  Appomattox  Court-House,  where 
terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed 
upon,  and  the  war  was  closed. 

The  hospital  department  at  City 
Point  was  ere  long  closed,  and  the 
army  was  soon  marching  back  on  its 
return.  In  May,  Miss  Gilson  made 
her  quarters  in  Richmond  at  a  hospi- 
tal at  Camp  Lee,  where  she  closed 
her  army  work,  returning  home  dur- 
ing that  summer  in  impaired  health, 
to  linger  a  year  or  two  with  suffering 
until  she  entered  upon  her  rest 
eternal. 

On  her  last  birthday,  she  wrote,  — 

"  Life  has  been  long  to  me,  but  God 
has  given  me  the  sunshine  of  sweet,  dear 
friendships.  I  thank  him  for  the  joy  and 
the  sorrow.  I  love  humanity,  the  world, 
and  I  want  to  live  that  I  may  serve  and 
be  happy  through  my  work." 

As  if  thinking  of  the  end,  she 
wrote ,  — 

"  I  was  reading  for  my  comfort  to-day 
the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  It  is 
beautiful ;  and  I  have  taken  to  my  heart 
that  sweet  promise,  *  For  a  small  moment 
have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mer- 
cies will  I  gather  thee/  I  will  trust." 

This  is  the  last  record  we  possess 
of  the  pen  of  Helen  Gilson.  Her 
close  was  sweet  and  peaceful,  as  be- 
came the  evening  of  such  a  day.  She 
had  always  said,  "  Do  not  try  to  pro- 
long my  life  when  the  time  has  come 
for  me  to  die."  True  to  this  feeling, 
when  the  hour  came,  she  put  her 
hand  upon  her  forehead,  felt  the 


damp,  and  said  calmly,  "This  is 
death.  The  door  is  open,  let  me  go." 
And  the  angels  bore  her  to  her 
Father's  home. 

From  the  many  tributes  of  love 
and  sorrow  that  the  tidings  of  her 
death  called  forth,  we  select  a  few 
passages,  written  by  those  who  had 
known  and  felt  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices they  commemorate. 

"  What  an  angel  of  God's  mercy  she 
was!  By  what  ministries  of  heart  and 
hand,  by  what  tireless  offices  of  a  love 
that  must  have  been  learned  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  did  she  bless  those  who  were  so 
favored  as  to  be  where  she  passed  by  1 

"  My  memories  of  her  are  all  so  intimate- 
ly associated  with  her  exhausting  labors 
amid  scenes  of  suffering,  with  a  face  full 
of  anxiety  and  care,  yet  always  cheer- 
ful, with  a  step  weary,  yet  ever  wilh'ng, 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  her  now 
as  having  entered  into  the  heavenly  rest." 

Eev.  W.  H.  Channing  gives  the 
following  reminiscence :  — 

"  I  first  saw  her  standing  at  an  open 
tent  door,  with  two  large  tin  vessels  of 
farina  and  soup  before  her,  supplying 
nurses  who  were  carrying  refreshments  to 
the  wounded,  after  the  first  disastrous  de- 
feat at  Fredericksburg.  Never  have  I 
forgotten,  and  never  shall  I  forget,  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  and  her  smile,  when, 
looking  up,  she  gladly  greeted  me  as  a 
fellow-helper ;  that  glance,  and  her  first 
words,  revealed  to  me  her  generous,  de- 
voted heart.  .  .  Three  times  we  met  in 
common  service  on  the  field  of  battle; 
and  each  time  she  grew  brighter  and  bet- 
ter to  my  vision.  Early  in  the  bleak, 
bitter  December  mornings,  late  in  the 
sultry  May  evenings,  amidst  pelting 
thunder-storms,  or  under  scorching  noon- 
day suns,  under  every  trying  circum- 
stance of  fatigue  or  exposure,  she  was 
always  calm,  cheerful,  and  brave  ;  abound- 
ing in  resources,  exhaustless  in  sympathy ; 
tenderly  anxious  to  comfort  the  wounded 
and  sick;  saintly  in  counsel  and  prayer 
for  the  dying;  earnest  to  receive  and 
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convey  the  last  messages  and  tokens  to 
friends  far  away. 

"  What  radiance  of  womanly  sweetness 
she  spread  around  her  by  her  presence, 
the  music  of  her  voice,  her  gracious  love- 
liness !  How  raised  above  all  frivolous 
folly  she  seemed,  by  earnest  straightfor- 
wardness, transparent  sincerity,  and  com- 
manding conscience  !  It  was  most  notice- 
able how  soldiers  and  officers,  nurses  and 
surgeons,  grew  courteous,  affable,  gentle, 
refined,  under  her  charm.  Utterly  un- 
conscious of  her  own  attractive  beauty, 
she  moved  to  and  fro,  clad  in  a  spotless 
robe  of  innocence,  like  a  little  child  or  a 
guardian  spirit.  An  influence  went  out 
through  look,  manner,  gesture,  benign, 
calm,  purifying,  till,  unaware  almost,  the 
rough  were  softened,  and  the  coarse  made 
clean,  and  the  brave  and  manly  quick- 
ened to  finer  heroism  by  reverence  for 
noble  womanhood.  And  what  sagacity, 
good  sense,  wisdom,  marked  the  action 


and  speech  of  this  seemingly  untaught 
and  inexperienced  country-girl  !  One 
marvelled  at  her  well-ordered  arrange- 
ments, her  forethought,  prompt  adapta- 
tion, skill,  deftness,  tact.  Whence  had 
she  gained  this  shrewd  discernment  of 
character ;  this  power  of  managing  others 
by  honest  directness  of  speech  and  deal- 
ing ;  this  presence  of  mind  in  emergen- 
cies ;  this  energy  to  turn  evil  into  good, 
and  make  the  best  of  all  conditions  V 

"  Do  you  remember  that  Sunday  even- 
ing in  the  gloaming,  when  she  came,  with 
her  attendant,  on  horseback,  to  the  Rowe- 
House  Hospital  on  the  Plains,  and  at  our 
request,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
sang  hymn  after  hymn  to  our  poor 
wounded  fellows  ?  They  said  it  was  like 
the  voices  of  angels.  Ay!  it  was  so. 
She  stands  for  us  now  at  the  head  of  the 
golden  stairway  to  the  heavens ;  and 
the  voice  is  ever,  '  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
thee  ;  Nearer  to  thee.' " 


"WHEKE  EARTH  AND  HEAVEN  MEET." 

WHETHER  between  lie  meadows  green, 

Where  sun  and  shadow  play  j 
Or  silent  snow-fields  intervene, 

With  trees  of  leafless  gray  ; 
Or  stately  hills  send  down  supplies 

To  blue  lakes  at  their  feet, — 
Beyond  them  all,  I  seek  the  line 

Where  earth  and  heaven  meet. 

?Tis  there  the  fleecy  clouds  come  forth 

To  sail  upon  the  sky ; 
And  there  the  summer  showers  arise 

When  all  the  fields  are  dry ; 
And  thence  into  my  thirsty  heart 

Come  thoughts  both  sad  and  sweet, 
When  gazing  on  that  distant  line 

Where  earth  and  heaven  meet. 

Sometimes  remote  it  seems,  and  dim, 

Through  earthly  mists  that  rise  j 
Again,  distinct  and  clear  it  stands 

Before  my  longing  eyes. 
O  face  beloved  I  cannot  see  ! 

0  lips  I  may  not  greet ! 
Till  Life's  horizon  line  I  reach, 

Where  earth  and  heaven  meel*  E.  S.  P. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY  came  in  Lent 
last  year,  and  soon  after  Easter 
the  Bardies  establishment  was  broken 
up  for  the  summer  wanderings.  Jane 
went  for  a  few  weeks  to  Grey  ford,  but 
was  to  spend  the  summer  with  her 
sister  Sophy  in  Newport. 

She  found  that  she  had  just  missed 
seeing  Rachel  Holley  and  Horace,  in 
Greyford.  Mr.  Holley  had  taken 
Rachel  away  with  him  "  out  West." 

"  Somehow,  since  his  wife  is  dead," 
said  Miss  Burgess,  Jane's  aunt,  "  Mr. 
Holley  can't  seem  to  settle  down  to 
any  thing  at  home.  He  has  gone 
out  prospecting  a  little.  He  did  talk 
about  Denver  City  and  St.  Paul's ; 
but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  settled 
down  before  he  got  there.  Mrs. 
Holley's  relations  are  all  in  Chicago, 
and  Mrs.  Worboise  has  moved  out 
there,  I  suppose  you  heard." 

Jane  heard,  too,  that  Dr.  Sylva  and 
Nettie  joined  the  Holleys,  just  for 
the  journey,  and  nobody  knew  when 
Nettie  would  be  back. 

How  quiet  Greyford  seemed  !  Jane 
looked  up  and  down  its  broad  streets, 
with  their  huge  elms  shading  it  on 
either  side  ;  and,  in  the  late  afternoon, 
she  seemed  to  see  the  same  cows 
wandering  home  that  she  used  to 
watch  when  she  was  a  child.  They 
ran  wildly  into  Deacon  Spinley's  side 
yard,  just  as  they  used  to,  and  were 
chased  out  with  the  same  con- 

1  This  story  is  written  in  co-partnership,  by  Miss 
Hale,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mr.  F.  W.  Lor- 
ing,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Hale.  Each  partner  is 
entirely  and  personally  responsible  for  all  the 
imaginings,  opinions,  and  statements  of  all  the 
other  partners. 


tumely,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  same 
boy. 

One  day,  while  she  was  with  her 
aunt,  she  opened  a  little  cupboard 
that  was  set  into  the  side  of  the  old- 
fashioned  chimney  of  the  sitting- 
room,  to  put  away  into  it  some  of  the 
things  she  was  tired  of  seeing  on  the 
mantle-piece.  She  was  surprised  to 
find  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the 
shelves,  looking  at  her,  a  little  bear  of 
carved  wood,  which  she  had  never 
seen  before.  She  took  it  out  to  look 
at  it,  when  Miss  Burgess  exclaimed, 
"  There,  Jane,  I  almost  forgot  to  give 
it  to  you.  Horace  Vanzandt  left  it 
for  you,  to  show  you  he  had  improved 
in  carving  since  the  old  days.  He 
put  it  up  on  the  mantle-shelf;  but, 
seeing  it  was  getting  dusty,  I  set  it 
away  in  the  cupboard,  and  clean  for- 
got it." 

It  was  in  very  old,  childish  days 
that  the  Vanzandts  lived  next  door 
to  the  Burgesses.  Horace  had  a 
special  gift  at  whittling,  and  used  to 
make  dolls'  chairs  and  tables  for  Jane, 
that  she  kept  in  her  baby-house  as 
long  as  they  would  stand.  The  little 
Jane  valued  them,  though  the  legs 
were  rickety ;  and  they  were  the  pride 
of  her  establishment. 

One  day,  when  Horace  was  about 
six  years  old,  he  was  found  crying  on 
the  door-step.  Tears  were  unusual 
with  this  ambitious  youth.  Jane 
tried  to  find  out  the  trouble.  He  held 
up  a  bit  of  wood  in  his  hand,  saying, 
"  I  tried  to  make  it  a  bear,  and  it  will 
be  a  pig." 

This  was  a  tragic  event  in  child- 
hood, but  had  been  the  source  of  an 
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infinite  number  of  jokes  afterwards  ; 
Horace  insisting  that  his  bears,  in 
after  life,  turned  out  nothing  but 
pigs. 

"He  wants  to  show  me  that  he 
can  make  a  bear,"  said  Jane,  as  she 
took  it  up  stairs  with  her.  This  was 
on  one  of  her  last  days  of  packing, 
and  she  did  the  bear  up  in  tissue- 
paper,  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  sacred- 
est  trays  of  her  trunk.  She  had  a 
letter  from  Mark  in  the  afternoon; 
and  when  she  went  back  to  her  room 
she  unpacked  all  her  things,  took  the 
bear  out,  and  set  it  up  on  the  mantle- 
piece. 

"  I  may  as  well  leave  it  with  the  rest 
of  my  things,"  she  said. 

The  next  morning  she  went  away. 
She  looked  round  her  room  before  she 
left,  with  her  travelling-bag  in  her 
hand.  The  little  bear  sat  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  looked  at  her.  She  saw 
the  little  bear,  took  it,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  top  of  her  bag. 

Sophy  went  up  stairs  with  Jane  to 
her  room,  after  she  reached  Newport, 
and  was  present  when  Jane  opened 
her  bag,  to  take  out  some  of  her 
things.  "What  a  dear  little  bear!" 
exclaimed  Sophy,  when  it  appeared. 
"  It  is  just  the  thing  to  set  on  the  top 
of  your  little  clock.  I  had  a  plan  for 
a  cuckoo-clock  for  your  room,  but 
Ned  thought  you  would  not  like  the 
noise.  And  perhaps  it  is  best  not  to 
have  two  in  the  house.  And  he 
found  this  pretty  little  carved  thing 
for  the  mantle-piece.  And  just  what 
it  needs  is  this  little  bear." 

Jane's  summer  passed  on  quietly. 
Its  peace  almost  terrified  her.  It 
made  her  think  of  one  of  those  cloud- 
less summer  days  that  are  called 
"  weather-breeders,"  and  she  had  a 
vague  dread  of  a  storm  collecting  be- 
hind the  horizon. 

She  had  the  most  charming  letters 


from  Mark,  full  of  tenderness  and 
eloquence  and  poetry.  She  liked  to 
read  them  over  and  over.  After  she 
had  been  especially  moved  by  one  of 
these  letters,  she  would  take  away 
Horace's  little  bear  from  the  top  of 
the  clock,  and  set  it  aside.  But  Ann, 
the  housemaid,  had  an  unwonted  eye 
for  symmetry,  and  always  found  it  out 
and  put  it  back  again. 

"  Of  course  it's  absurd,"  said  Jane 
to  herself,  "  to  make  any  thing  out  of 
such  a  little  thing.  But  I  wonder  if 
Horace  meant  any  thing  more  than 
fun,  and  to  show  me  that  lie  had 
improved  in  carving.  Yet  it  keeps 
me  thinking  of  him ;  and  I  can't  see 
the  right  of  it,  that  all  Mark's  letters 
should  not  keep  him  in  my  mind  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  that  little  thing 
make%Horace  always  present  to  me  ! " 

As  for  Mark,  he  liked  Chicago.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  wide-awake 
young  man,  whether  he  were  poet  like 
Mark,  inventor  like  Horace,  or  a  gen- 
eral, driving,  enthusiastic  putter-of- 
th ings- through  like  Jeff,  who  did  not 
like  Chicago  in  those  days,  at  least,  till 
he  had  seen  the  folly  of  it.  In  the 
first  place,  Chicago  was,  as  Mark's 
old  friend,  Dr.  Sylva  was  used  to 
say,  a  central  ganglion  of  the  world's 
nervous-system, —  the  life  of  the  world 
found  its  centres  there ;  and  then 
Humfry,  on  the  other  side  the 
table,  would  laugh,  and  say,  "He 
means  it  is  a  relay  station  on  the 
wires,"  which  was  substantially  what 
the  Doctor  did  mean.  Everybody  was 
in  a  hurry ;  everybody  looked  forward, 
and  was  so  perfectly  sure  ofhis  future 
that  he  discounted  it  at  whatever  rate 
of  interest.  Mark  did  not  find  that 
a  great  many  people  came  into  the 
Johnsonian  Library ;  but  that  was 
all  the  better  for  the  librarian.  It 
gave  him  more  time  to  write  for  "  The 
Lakeside  Monthly,"  in  which  he  was 
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an  accepted  and  favorite  contributor. 
As  he  walked  home  at  night,  he 
would  stop  and  see  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
look  over  the  last  new  books,  and  in 
his  beautiful  bookstore,  that  most  lux- 
urious of  "  loafing-places,"  turn  over 
some  of  the  new  English  newspapers. 
Then,  ignoring  the  horse-cars,  he 
would  cross  the  bridge  westward, 
often  stopping  to  study  character  or 
race,  as  the  fresh-water  seamen  worked 
their  boats  or  schooners  through  the 
drawbridges  or  up  and  down  the 
crowded  stream.  Mark  lived  in  nice 
rooms  with  some  old  friends  who  kept 
house  well  out  on  the  prairie,  as  he 
used  to  say,  on  the  west  side.  But 
he  did  not  dislike  his  walk,  night  or 
morning.  In  the  warmest  August 
evenings  he  came  home  well  con- 
tented with  himself,  and  declaring, 
that,  if  you  did  not  walk  fast,  the  air 
was  not  oppressive.  This  meant,  be- 
ing interpreted,  that  as  he  walked  he 
had  been  blocking  out  a  new  novel, 
or  whipping  into  shape  the  refractory 
rhymes  of  a  new  sonnet  to  Jane.  To 
think  that  that  quiet  girl,  so  well- 
balanced,  so  little  demonstrative, 
should  have  got  this  empire  over  our 
bright,  intense  poet,  who  cannot  sleep 
to-night  unless  to  paper  he  has  con- 
fided what  he  thinks  and  what  he 
knows  !  Ah,  Jane  !  Jane  !  as  he 
makes  "  lowly  "  do  its  duty  in  rhym- 
ing with  "  holy,"  and  reserves  fit 
place  lower  down  in  which  the  line  is 
to  round  off  into  "  melanc/io^,"  are 
you  reading  his  last  sonnet?  or  are 
you  looking  at  Horace's  bear  ? 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HORACE    VAISTZANDT   TO    MARK   HIXS- 

DALE. 

999  WEST  12TH  STREET,  Aug.  11, 1870. 
MY    DEAR    MARK,  —  The    Grey- 
ford  people  tell  me  you  are  in  Chicago. 
And  to  think  that  your  old  dream  is 


fulfilled,  and  that  you  are  librarian- 
in-chief !  Shall  I  not  make  you  order 
full  sets  of  "  Annales  des  Mines,"  and 
"  Royal  Engineer  Transactions/'  and 
every  thing  else  in  my  line  ?  You 
know,  old  fellow,  that  I  am  to  spend 
next  winter  in  Chicago,  and,  if  things 
turn  out  well,  all  my  life.  It  is  one 
of  those  hits  which  fellows  here-  call 
"  bonus  ictus"  that  being  supposed 
to  be  the  Latin  for  "a  good  lick." 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about 
cut-offs  ?  Very  likely  you  do  not ;  but 
on  the  proper  management  and  adjust- 
ment of  cut-offs  depends  the  very 
price  of  the  coal  that  you  will  burn 
next  winter  to  warm  your  Alexan- 
drian library,  or  whatever  its  name 
may  be.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
truly  successful  cut-offs  now  in  use 
diminish  the  quantity  of  fuel  needed 
in  the  steam-engines  which  employ 
them  by  twenty-three,  twenty-seven, 
and  in  some  cases  thirty-five,  and 
even  thirty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
cent.  So  you  see  a  cut-off,  if  it  is 
really  good,  is  a  virtual  addition  of 
such  an  amount  as  those  figures  rep- 
resent to  the  coal-product  of  the 
country. 

Well,  we  have  stumbled  on  an  old 
fellow  —  queer  fellow  too  ;  regular 
down-east  Yankee  —  who  has  a  most 
amazing  and  ingenious  invention  for 
a  new  cut-off.  If  you  were  here  I 
could  explain  it  to  you  in  two  min- 
utes ;  but  without  a  working  model 
you  would  hardly  understand  it.  I 
have  just  sent  off  to  London,  where 
we  are  to  get  an  English  patent, 
some  capital  drawings  of  it  by  Rachel, 
which  would  make  you  understand  it 
perfectly.  No  matter.  Some  friends 
of  mine  have  an  interest  in  the  pa- 
tent for  the  whole  North-west,  with 
the  exception  of  Davenport,  Dubuque, 
and  two  or  three  other  cities,  which 
had  been  sold  before.  We  propose  to 
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infinite  number  of  jokes  afterwards  ; 
Horace  insisting  that  his  bears,  in 
after  life,  turned  out  nothing  but 
pigs. 

"He  wants  to  show  me  that  he 
can  make  a  bear,"  said  Jane,  as  she 
took  it  up  stairs  with  her.  This  was 
on  one  of  her  last  days  of  packing, 
and  she  did  the  bear  up  in  tissue- 
paper,  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  sacred- 
est  trays  of  her  trunk.  She  had  a 
letter  from  Mark  in  the  afternoon; 
and  when  she  went  back  to  her  room 
she  unpacked  all  her  things,  took  the 
bear  out,  and  set  it  up  on  the  mantle- 
piece. 

"  I  may  as  well  leave  it  with  the  rest 
of  my  things,"  she  said. 

The  next  morning  she  went  away. 
She  looked  round  her  room  before  she 
left,  with  her  travelling-bag  in  her 
hand.  The  little  bear  sat  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  looked  at  her.  She  saw 
the  little  bear,  took  it,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  top  of  her  bag. 

Sophy  went  up  stairs  with  Jane  to 
her  room,  after  she  reached  Newport, 
and  was  present  when  Jane  opened 
her  bag,  to  take  out  some  of  her 
things.  "What  a  dear  little  bear!" 
exclaimed  Sophy,  when  it  appeared. 
"  It  is  just  the  thing  to  set  on  the  top 
of  your  little  clock.  I  had  a  plan  for 
a  cuckoo-clock  for  your  room,  but 
Ned  thought  you  would  not  like  the 
noise.  And  perhaps  it  is  best  not  to 
have  two  in  the  house.  And  he 
found  this  pretty  little  carved  thing 
for  the  mantle-piece.  And  just  what 
it  needs  is  this  little  bear." 

Jane's  summer  passed  on  quietly. 
Its  peace  almost  terrified  her.  It 
made  her  think  of  one  of  those  cloud- 
less summer  days  that  are  called 
"weather-breeders,"  and  she  had  a 
vague  dread  of  a  storm  collecting  be- 
hind the  horizon. 

She  had  the  most  charming  letters 


from  Mark,  full  of  tenderness  and 
eloquence  and  poetry.  She  liked  to 
read  them  over  and  over.  After  she 
had  been  especially  moved  by  one  of 
these  letters,  she  would  take  away 
Horace's  little  bear  from  the  top  of 
the  clock,  and  set  it  aside.  But  Ann, 
the  housemaid,  had  an  unwonted  eye 
for  symmetry,  and  always  found  it  out 
and  put  it  back  again. 

"  Of  course  it's  absurd,"  said  Jane 
to  herself,  "  to  make  any  thing  out  of 
such  a  little  thing.  But  I  wonder  if 
Horace  meant  any  thing  more  than 
fun,  and  to  show  me  that  he  had 
improved  in  carving.  Yet  it  keeps 
me  thinking  of  him;  and  I  can't  see 
the  right  of  it,  that  all  Mark's  letters 
should  not  keep  him  in  my  mind  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  that  little  thing 
makes^Horace  always  present  to  me  !  " 

As  for  Mark,  he  liked  Chicago.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  wide-awake 
young  man,  whether  he  were  poet  like 
Mark,  inventor  like  Horace,  or  a  gen- 
eral, driving,  enthusiastic  putter-of- 
things-through  like  Jeff,  who  did  not 
like  Chicago  in  those  days,  at  least,  till 
he  had  seen  the  folly  of  it.  In  the 
first  place,  Chicago  was,  as  Mark's 
old  friend,  Dr.  Sylva  was  used  to 
say,  a  central  ganglion  of  the  world's 
nervous-system, —  the  life  of  the  world 
found  its  centres  there ;  and  then 
Humfry,  on  the  other  side  the 
table,  would  laugh,  and  say,  "He 
means  it  is  a  relay  station  on  the 
wires,"  which  was  substantially  what 
the  Doctor  did  mean.  Everybody  was 
in  a  hurry ;  everybody  looked  forward, 
and  was  so  perfectly  sure  ofhis  future 
that  he  discounted  it  at  whatever  rate 
of  interest.  Mark  did  not  find  that 
a  great  many  people  came  into  the 
Johnsonian  Library;  but  that  was 
all  the  better  for  the  librarian.  It 
gave  him  more  time  to  write  for  "  The 
Lakeside  Monthly,"  in  which  he  was 
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an  accepted  and  favorite  contributor. 
As  he  walked  home  at  night,  he 
would  stop  and  see  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
look  over  the  last  new  books,  and  in 
his  beautiful  bookstore,  that  most  lux- 
urious of  "  loafing-places,"  turn  over 
some  of  the  new  English  newspapers. 
Then,  ignoring  the  horse-cars,  he 
would  cross  the  bridge  westward, 
often  stopping  to  study  character  or 
race,  as  the  fresh- water  seamen  worked 
their  boats  or  schooners  through  the 
drawbridges  or  up  and  down  the 
crowded  stream.  Mark  lived  in  nice 
rooms  with  some  old  friends  who  kept 
house  well  out  on  the  prairie,  as  he 
used  to  say,  on  the  west  side.  But 
he  did  not  dislike  his  walk,  night  or 
morning.  In  the  warmest  August 
evenings  he  came  home  well  con- 
tented with  himself,  and  declaring, 
that,  if  you  did  not  walk  fast,  the  air 
was  not  oppressive.  This  meant,  be- 
ing interpreted,  that  as  he  walked  he 
had  been  blocking  out  a  new  novel, 
or  whipping  into  shape  the  refractory 
rhymes  of  a  new  sonnet  to  Jane.  To 
think  that  that  quiet  girl,  so  well- 
balanced,  so  little  demonstrative, 
should  have  got  this  empire  over  our 
bright,  intense  poet,  who  cannot  sleep 
to-night  unless  to  paper  he  has  con- 
fided what  he  thinks  and  what  he 
knows  !  Ah,  Jane  !  Jane  !  as  he 
makes  "  lowly  "  do  its  duty  in  rhym- 
ing with  "  holy,'7  and  reserves  fit 
place  lower  down  in  which  the  line  is 
to  round  off  into  "  melanc/io^/,"  are 
you  reading  his  last  sonnet?  or  are 
you  looking  at  Horace's  bear  ? 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
HORACE    VANZANDT    TO    MARK   HIXS- 

DALE. 
999  WEST  12TH  STREET,  Aug.  11, 1870. 

MY  DEAR  MARK,  —  The  Grey- 
ford  people  tell  me  you  are  in  Chicago. 
And  to  think  that  your  old  dream  is 


fulfilled,  and  that  you  are  librarian- 
in-chief !  Shall  I  not  make  you  order 
full  sets  of  "  Annales  des  Mines,"  and 
"  Royal  Engineer  Transactions,"  and 
every  thing  else  in  my  line?  You 
know,  old  fellow,  that  I  am  to  spend 
next  winter  in  Chicago,  and,  if  things 
turn  out  well,  all  my  life.  It  is  one 
of  those  hits  which  fellows  here- call 
u  bonus  ictus,"  that  being  supposed 
to  be  the  Latin  for  "a  good  lick." 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about 
cut-offs  ?  Very  likely  you  do  not ;  but 
on  the  proper  management  and  adjust- 
ment of  cut-offs  depends  the  very 
price  of  the  coal  that  you  will  burn 
next  winter  to  warm  your  Alexan- 
drian library,  or  whatever  its  name 
may  be.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
truly  successful  cut-offs  now  in  use 
diminish  the  quantity  of  fuel  needed 
in  the  steam-engines  which  employ 
them  by  twenty-three,  twenty-seven, 
and  in  some  cases  thirty-five,  and 
even  thirty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
cent.  So  you  see  a  cut-off,  if  it  is 
really  good,  is  a  virtual  addition  of 
such  an  amount  as  those  figures  rep- 
resent to  the  coal-product  of  the 
country. 

Well,  we  have  stumbled  on  an  old 
fellow  —  queer  fellow  too  ;  regular 
down-east  Yankee  —  who  has  a  most 
amazing  and  ingenious  invention  for 
a  new  cut-off.  If  you  were  here  I 
could  explain  it  to  you  in  two  min- 
utes; but  without  a. working  model 
you  would  hardly  understand  it.  I 
have  just  sent  off  to  London,  where 
we  are  to  get  an  English  patent, 
some  capital  drawings  of  it  by  Rachel, 
which  would  make  you  understand  it 
perfectly.  No  matter.  Some  friends 
of  mine  have  an  interest  in  the  pa- 
tent for  the  whole  North-west,  with 
the  exception  of  Davenport,  Dubuque, 
and  two  or  three  other  cities,  which 
had  been  sold  before.  We  propose  to 
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establish  one  good  shop  to  begin  with, 
as  our  head-centre ;  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is  where  it  shall  be  put.  I 
have  been  rather  in  favor  of  Chicago 
myself,  it  is  such  an  advantage  to  be 
at  a  central  point.  Wherever  it  is 
established,  Chicago  will  be  my  cen- 
tral point  for  some  months,  till  we  are 
ready  to  begin,  for  I  have  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  sub-contracts  we 
make. 

Oddly  enough,  as  very  likely  you 
know,  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Worboise, 
at  whose  adventures  you  have  heard 
us  laugh  so  much,  is  established  there. 
Would  you  mind  going  round  to  see 
her,  and  finding  out  surreptitiously 
whether  I  can  go  to  her  direct  when 
I  corne  ?  If  I  write  and  ask,  she  will 
turn  out  the  best  inmates  she  has ; 
Abe  Lincoln  and  his  wife  and  Thad 
would  have  to  go  to  make  room 
for  me,  if  she  could  not  provide 
otherwise.  But  if  you  think  she  has 
a  decent  attic,  or  other  landing-place, 
which  I  can  have  without  ruining 
her,  just  engage  it  for  me,  and  let  me 
know.  They  tell  me  business  was 
never  opening  so  briskly  in  Chicago. 
But  I  believe  that  is  what  you  West- 
ern fellows  always  say.  How  soon  I 
shall  be  saying  "  we  Western  fellows!" 
It  will  be  real  good  to  live  in  the 
same  "  school  deestrict "  with  you 
again,  oTd  fellow.  Good-by. 
Yours  forever, 

HORACE  YANZANDT. 

Mark  was  thoroughly  glad  to  find 
that  one  of  the  old  set  was  coming 
out  to  be  near  him,  though  it  were 
but  for  a  time.  Of  course,  he  found 
that  Mrs.  Worboise  had  room  enough 
for  Horace,  and  he  was  only  sorry 
that  he  had  established  himself  on 
the  West  Side.  She  was  in  that  part 
of  the  city  well  at  the  southward, 
where  it  begins  to  become  a  little 


open,  and  her  good,  spacious  house 
had  room  enough  and  to  spare  for 
Horace  and  his  belongings.  Well 
pleased  was  she  to  know  that  fate 
had  thrown  him  under  her  roof  again. 
Mark  was  quite  sure  that  the  letter 
gave  him  pleasure  so  far.  He  was 
also  sure  that  it  gave  him  no  pain 
—  no,  no  sort  of  pain-— to  find  Hor- 
ace speaking  of  Rachel  and  Rachel's 
drawing  as  if  he  were  so  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  her  as  entirely  his  own 
property,  that  there  need  be  no  ex- 
planation why  she  was  drawing  illus- 
trations of  specifications  for  him.  He 
was  sure  this  gave  him  no  pain.  But 
he  wondered  a  little  why  it  gave,  him 
no  pain.  He  knew  very  well,  that 
ever  since  Yalentine's  Day,  and  before, 
every  poem  he  had  written  to  any- 
body had  been  written  to  Jane  Bur- 
gess. There  was  a  true  woman,  who 
could  appreciate  him  and  his.  Still, 
he  could  not  but  remember,  also,  that 
night  when  Rachel's  mother  died, 
and  the  verses  he  wrote  to  her  the 
next  Yalentine's  Day;  and,  indeed, 
he  remembered  that  he  wished  he 
knew  how  he  could  ask  her  for  a  lit- 
tle drama  of  his,  called  "  The  Pearl  in 
the  Well,"  which  he  had  sent  to  her 
with  a  pretty  dedication,  and  which 
nobody  had  any  copy  of  excepting 
her.  He  was  not  quite  sure  but  he 
could  get  it  brought  out  at  Crosby's 
Opera  House ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
wholly  dropped  correspondence  with 
Rachel,  he  would  write  and  ask  her 
for  it.  It  puzzled  him  a  little  to 
know,  first,  how  he  ever  could  have 
thought  that  she  was  so  good  a  critic 
of  his  work ;  and,  second,  why  he  was 
not  more  jealous  of  Horace,  of  whom, 
in  fact,  he  was  not  jealous  at  all. 

Of  which  mysteries  the  explana- 
tion was  simple  enough  to  anybody 
who  could  look  at  them  without  the 
obscuring  films  which  clouded  Master 
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Mark's  vision.  He  and  Rachel  Holley 
had  been  to  school  together,  and  had 
gone  home  together.  She  had  ridden 
on  his  sled,  and,  in  return,  had  taught 
him  to  play  cat's-cradle.  Then  she 
had  become  a  woman  at  the  period 
when  he  was  ceasing  to  be  a  boy,  but 
had  not  become  a  man.  Being  the 
woman  he  knew  best,  he  honored  her, 
prized  her,  and  supposed  he  loved 
her.  It  is  a  mistake  which  often 
happens  where  propinquity,  as  Miss 
Edgeworth  calls  it,  has  brought  a 
boy  arid  girl  together.  The  woman 
Rachel  judged  the  situation  better 
than  the  fledgling  Mark;  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  Rachel  did  not 
engage  herself  to  him,  when  he  plead 
so  earnestly,  and  wrote  verses  which 
were  so  pretty,  after  her  mother's 
death. 

But  Mark  was  to  become  a  man  in 
his  time.  A  dreamy  man,  if  you 
please  ;  a  man  who  did  not  yet 
know  much  about  how  the  wolf  was 
to  be  kept  from  the  door,  or  whether 
the  little  god  of  love  could  or  could 
not  turn  the  spit.  Still,  he  was  a 
man.  Being  a  man,  he  had  been 
thrown  into  near  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  another  charming 
woman,  Jane  Burgess.  Who,  indeed, 
was  not  in  confidential  intercourse 
with  this  sympathetic  Jane  ?  Yet, 
again,  she  was  the  first  cultivated 
and  accomplished  woman  whom  the 
man  Mark  Hinsdale  had  seen  nearly. 
Being  the  woman  he  knew  best,  he 
honored  her  in  turn,  prized  her,  and 
supposed  he  loved  her.  He  wrote  her 
very  pretty  verses,  and  sent  her  very 
charming  letters.  He  certainly  loved 
her  as  lie  had  never  loved  Rachel, 
arid  that  was  really  the  reason  why 
he  was  not  in  the  least  jealous  of 
Horace  Vanzandt.  But  all  this, 
which  it  is  easy  enough  for  all  of  us 
to  understand,  was  not  so  clear  to 
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Mark,  who  could  not  understand  that 
as  lately  as  two  years  ago  he  was  in 
that  transition  condition  of  the  polly- 
wog,  or  the  tadpole,  which,  by  the 
more  careful  writers  in  anthropology, 
is  called  the  condition  of  the  hobble- 
dehoy. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  Bardies  family,  with  full  con- 
tingents of  nurses  for   the   children, 
even  with  a  man-servant  who  was  to 
see  to  the  baggage,  as  if  it    needed 
any  seeing    to,    and  with    Jane,   of 
course,  had  gone  to  sleep  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,    and     had  waked     some   forty 
miles  east  of  Windsor,  opposite    De- 
troit,  in  Canada.     Jane  had  gulped 
down    an    immense  regret  when  she 
had  found  that  she  was  to  be  trun- 
dled by  Niagara,  actually    "  in    full 
sight  of  the  cataract,"  as  Ned  Bardies 
told   her,    without   any   idea   of    the 
pain    he   gave     her,    and    that    she 
was  not  to  have  any  sight  of  it,  not 
even  to  be  waked  to  see  the  shimmer 
of  the  white  spray  in  the  moonlight, 
nor  to   hear  the  roar  of  the  water. 
She  even  had  rebellious  plans   that 
she  would  sit  up  till  midnight  and  go 
out  upon  the  platform  as  they  passed, 
if  so  she  might  fulfil  the  dream  of 
twenty  years,  and    at  least   feel  that 
she    had    "  seen  Niagara."     But  no 
one    gave   the   least   countenance   to 
this.     Her  berth  had  to  be  made  up 
when  the  other  berths  were  made  up. 
All  she  could  do  was  to  resolve  that 
she  would  not  go  to  sleep.     Perhaps 
she  could  jump   up  when    the   time 
came.      But,  alas !   before    the    time 
came,  she  was  so  far  asleep  that  she 
thought  it  was  ironing  day  at  Deacon 
Spinley's,  and  each  successive  kitchj'-- 
bunk  of  each    twenty-foot  rail   that 
they   passed   over,    appeared    in    her 
dream  as  a  flat-iron  thrown  by  Mrs. 
Spinley  at  the  crash  towel  which  was 
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hanging  on  her  roller.  So  Jane  did 
not  "  see  Niagara"  that  time. 

Forty  miles  east  of  Windsor  every- 
body was  awake,  and  began  to  say  he 
had  not  slept  a  wink  all  night.  Jane 
had  washed  herself  in  a  few  thimble- 
fulls  of  cinder  soup,  which  at  her  call 
distilled  like  dew  into  the  bottom  of 
a  cinder-specked  basin  in  the  ladies' 
dressing-room.  She  had  rubbed  some 
ring  or  lamp  she  had  about  her, 
and  those  good  genii,  who  were  al- 
ways her  friends,  had  arranged  the 
"  tangled  dark-brown  hair,'7  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing,  had  disturbed 
her;  the  same  genii  had  created 
for  her  matchless  and  spotless  cuffs 
and  collars.  Then  Jane  went  back 
to  the  narrow  quarters  where  she  had 
slept,  and  found  that  some  other 
genii  had  been  round  with  wands,  and 
that  the  berths  had  disappeared,  and 
that  in  their  places  were  wide  and 
deep  "  rep-covered  "  seats,  lighted  by 
large  plate-glass  windows,  through 
which  she  could  see,  what  was  a  sight 
quite  new  to  her,  the  blackened  clear- 
ings, the  log-cabins,  and  the  Septem- 
ber harvest  and  fruitage  of  a  new 
country.  The  sun  was  well  up,  and 
the  scene  was  exciting  enough,  even 
to  a  person  less  hearty,  healthy,  and 
alive  than  Jane. 

An  hour  of  this  rapid  panorama 
shifting,  and  she  knew,  without  ques- 
tion, that  she  was  hungry.  But  Jane 
was  a  little  reticent ;  and  she  lived 
on  a  principle  which  had  never  yet 
failed  her,  which  the  Western  people 
embody  in  their  direction  "  Don't  be 
first  to  squawk."  Jane  knew  very 
well,  that,  by  the  same  law  of  nature 
which  made  her  hungry,  Ned  Bar- 
dies was  already  more  hungry  than 
she  ;  and  she  knew  that  if  he  were  in 
that  condition,  all  powers  in  earth 
would  be  set  in  operation  to  meet  his 
necessities,  and,  still  more,  that  she 


should  fare  as  well  as  he.  So  Jane 
still  looked  out  upon  pigs  and  stumps 
and  corn  and  pumpkins  and  sheep 
and  log-cabins ;  caught  now  and 
then  the  long,  low  line  of  the  lake 
which  they  were  skirting;  saw  in  a 
few  moments  more  that  the  number 
of  cabins  increased,  and  that  they  were 
approaching  some  place  with  a  name ; 
saw  Ned  Bardies  begin  to  bustle,  and 
to  stir  up  the  nurses  and  the  chil- 
dren :  and  thus  it  happened  that 
in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  when 
Jane  was  well  aware  that  she  was 
hungry,  she  was  hustled  up  stairs 
in  the  steam  ferry-boat  at  Windsor, 
had  been  placed  opposite  some  sau- 
sages and  fried  oysters,  by  that  most 
attentive  host  who  presided  there, 
was  receiving  his  assurances  that 
every  hand-bag,  veil,  umbrella,  news- 
paper, and  shawl-strap  were  in  such 
safety  as  the  bank  of  England  even 
did  not  give  its  specie,  and  was  listen- 
ing to  his  explanations  of  the  length 
of  time  which  was  before  her  for  her 
meal.  "  Central  Michigan  !  were  they 
going  by  the  Central  ?  Heavens ! 
what  hours  were  before  them  then  for 
breakfast !  "  In  all  which  her  voluble 
and  hospitable  friend  was  substantially 
correct.  Jane  had  time  enough  for 
a  good  breakfast. 

The  Bardies  children,  sandwiched 
in  with  nurses,  were  at  her  left.  At 
their  extreme  left  they  were  protected 
by  Mrs.  Bardies.  Mr.  Ned  Bardies, 
belonging  to  a  sex  which  has  rights, 
was  down  stairs,  far  from  any  break- 
fast-room, watching  their  baggage  as 
it  passed  the  customs-officer.  So  were 
all  the  men  of  all  the  parties.  The 
ladies  and  children,  therefore,  were 
well  forward  with  their  breakfast,  — 
the  children  had  finished  their  beef- 
steak and  omelette,  their  sausages 
and  fried  oysters,  and  were  beginning 
on  their  buckwheats  and  maple  sirup, 
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when  four  gentlemen  filed  up  from 
the  lower  deck  to  take  such  chance 
of  breakfast  as  they  might,  and  found 
seats  opposite  our  friends.  The  last 
of  them  flung  his  cap  and  gloves  on 
a  table,  ordered  "  coffee,  steak,  Indian 
bread,"  drew  a  stool  into  place,  and 
turned  to  sit  opposite  Jane.  It  was 
Horace  Vanzandt.  One  of  the  lucky 
double-sixes  of  travelling ! 

A  bright,  hearty,  pleasant  addi- 
tion he  made  to  their  party.  He 
and  Jane  had  not  met  now  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments then.  All  six  of  us  suppose, 
looking  back  upon  it,  that  neither  of 
them  appeared  to  the  other  as 
changed ;  certainly,  neither  would  have 
said  that  the  other  was  "  improved ; " 
still,  as  we  have  talked  it  over,  our 
verdict  has  been,  that  these  two  fresh 
and  true  young  people  could  not  have 
knocked  about  in  the  world  as  much 
as  they  had  in  two  years,  more  or  less, 
since  the  famous  Greyford  sleigh-ride, 
without  gaining  that  self-possession, 
information,  tact,  if  you  please ; 
that  facility  in  expression,  and  facility 
in  listening,  which  varied  society 
gives,  to  which  the  reading  of  good 
novels  contributes,  which,  all  com- 
bined, so  lighten  up  man  or  woman 
in  intercourse,  even  with  the  nearest 
of  their  old  friends.  At  all  events, 
Horace  had  a  world  of  information 
about  people  in  whom  Jane  was  in- 
terested, which  was  new  to  her,  and 
she  as  much  that  was  new  to  him. 
Still  more,  he  had  been  making  rapid 
steps  in  his  profession.  He  had 
learned  very  thoroughly,  by  this  time, 
how  little  he  knew  ;  an  immense  .ac-' 
quisition  for  the  youngster  of  three 
and  twenty.  She  had  moved,  as  peo- 
ple say,  in  the  society  of  Boston  and 
Newport ;  among  people  no  whit  more 
intelligent  or  highly-bred  than  those 
she  left  at  Greyford,  but  among  peo- 


ple of  many  more  types ;  and  their  ex- 
perience had  varied  hers,  and  had 
quickened  her  methods  of  expression. 
So  it  happened,  if  we  six  have  rightly 
analyzed  and  synthetized,  that  Hor- 
ace was  more  quiet,  more  simple,  and 
far  more  profound  in  what  he  had  to 
say  ;  that  Jane  was  less  shy,  and  more 
animated,  in  what  she  had  to  say. 
Certainly,  talk  ranged  over  an  im- 
mense range  ;  but  neither  said  any 
thing  of  the  bear. 

The  Bardleses  all  made  Horace  feel 
at  home.  Indeed,  they  were  occupy- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  a  drawing- 
room  car  with  their  immense  party. 
Nor  is'there  a  better  chance  for  long 
and  satisfactory  talk  than  in  a  good 
drawing-room  car,  when  the  road  is 
well  ballasted,  and  the  train  well  run. 
No  postman,  nay,  no  door-bell,  there  ! 
So,  for  a  happy  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  they 
talked,  they  amused  the  children, 
they  read  the  September  "  OLD  AND 
NEW,"  they  talked  again,  and  cut  out 
cats  and  horses  from  paper  for  the  lit- 
tle ones,  and  talked  again,  and  talked 
again ;  and  so  they  came  to  Marshall, 
where  the  train  stopped  for  dinner. 
Dinner  was  soon  over,  and  all  the 
party  were  back  again  in  their  car 
but  Ned  Bardies  himself,  who  was 
taking  the  last  possible  moment  with 
his  cigar.  His  wife,  as  usual,  began 
to  be  uneasy ;  the  train  began  to 
start,  when  Ned  appeared  at  the  door 
triumphant,  threw  it  open,  and  waited 
on  the  platform  for  Nettie  Sylva  to 
come  in. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Horace  Van- 
zandt and  Nettie  Sylva  parted  at  the 
North  Denmark  sleigh-ride.  We 
have  tried  to  make  them  understand 
with  how  much  and  with  how  little 
feeling  Nettie  wrote  to  him  when  he 
was  first  in  New  York  j  how  far  she 
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then  felt  hurt  by  his  manner  in  writ- 
ing to  her,  and  how  far  she  pretended 
to  feel  hurt.  We  have  also  tried  to 
make  the  reader  understand  how  deep 
was  the  wound  which  Jane  Burgess 
had  received,  when,  in  face  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  mild  police  of  Grey- 
ford,  and  of  every  decision  of  its  com- 
mon law,  Jeff  Fleming,  who  had  been 
supposed  to  be  hers,  and  hers  onty, 
since  they  outspelled  the  best  spellers 
in  the  district,  had  transferred  his  heart 
and  hand  to  this  same  Nettie,  after 
his  long  illness  at  the  deacon's.  To 
analyze  and  synthetize  on  those 
yearnings  was  comparatively  easy. 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  say  just 
what  went  through  each  heart  of  the 
three,  and  each  mind,  when  they  met 
so  unexpectedly  in  the  drawing-room 
car  at  Marshall. 

They  were  all  fond  of  each  other ; 
that  was  certain.  The  girls  were 
very  fond  of  each  other.  Still,  Jane 
did  not  think  Nettie  had  ever  treated 
Horace  fairly,  and  she  had  told  her 
so  more  than  once.  For  all  that,  in 
the  very  depth  of  her  heart,  Jane 
was  glad  that,  as  things  had  turned, 
Nettie  had  treated  Horace  as  she  had. 
It  was  clear  to  Jane's  well-balanced 
mind  that  Nettie  never  could  have 
made  Horace  happy,  and  she  doubted 
whether  Horace  would  have  made  her 
happy.  Now,  to  pass  to  Nettie,  the 
bright,  pretty,  coquettish  thing  we 
must  confess  she  was  ;  she  was  "  just 
as  glad  as  she  could  be  "  to  see  them 
both.  She  said  so,  and  we  all  six 
think  she  was.  It  was  her  way  to 
be  glad ;  and  she  was  more  apt  to  be 
glad  when  she  was  on  the  top  crest 
of  a  wave  that  seemed  likely  to  topple 
right  over,  than  on  any  conceivable 
level  of  any  summer  sea.  Still, 
though  Nettie  was  "just  as  glad  as 
she  could  be,"  she  undoubtedly  was 
well  aware  that  Jeff  Fleming  was  as 


entirely  Jane's  property,  when  he 
came  frozen  stiff  into  the  deacon's 
house,  had  only  Jane  asserted  suze- 
rainty, as  was  any  unmarked  log  the 
deacon's  property  when  it  was  flung  up 
by  the  river  on  his  meadow.  Nettie 
knew  this  in  her  guilty  heart ;  and 
she  knew  as  well  that  that  night 
when  she  had  played  " Les  Larmes" 
to  Jeff,  and  he,  susceptible,  tender  fel- 
low, had  been  so  tearful,  so  tender, 
and  so  happy,  she  knew,  or  thought 
she  knew,  she  had  been  giving  a 
great  wrench  at  Jane's  heart-strings. 
And  as  for  Horace, — Horace  had 
comforted  himself  with  Rachel ;  yes, 
verily.  Still  Nettie  did  happen  to 
notice  that  the  guard-chain  Horace 
wore  was  one  she  knit  for  him,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  time  when  she 
could  have  kept  him  in  Greyford  for- 
ever had  she  chosen.  So,  though 
Nettie  was  "just  as  glad  as  she  could 
be "  to  see  them  both,  we  all  six 
think  that  it  was  with  the  joy  of 
wild  adventure,  and  that  she  was  cu- 
rious to  know  how  many  of  the  egg- 
shells among  which  they  were  all 
to  tread  would  be  broken,  and  how 
many  would  hold  firm  their  yolks 
and  their  albumen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  neither 
of  the  girls  seemed  externally  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  any  of  these  reflec- 
tions ;  they  kissed  and  laughed,  and 
held  each  other  by  all  four  hands ; 
then  Nettie  did  all  .the  necessary 
civilities  to  Mrs.  Bardies  and  the  rest ; 
and  then  the  three,  Jane,  Nettie,  and 
Horace,  nestled  down  into  one  vis-a-vis, 
and  began  talking  of  how  it  had  all 
fallen  out  that  they  had  all  come  to- 
gether. .  Horace  was  trying  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  ought  not  feel 
confused.  Had  not  Nettie  snubbed 
him,  once,  twice,  thrice,  n  times  ?  to 
take  his  favorite  mathematical  for- 
mulas. Nay,  had  she  not  accepted 
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Jeff  willingly,  in  defiance  of  him  and 
of  Jane  both,  and  of  all  Greyford 
beside  ?  None  the  less  is  it  true, 
that,  of  the  three,  Horace  was  the 
only  one  who  for  a  moment  appeared 
to  be  ill  at  ease. 

But  this  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  soon  telling  each  other  facts, 
and  facts  are  an  immense  relief  when 
there  is  any  loose  screw  in  people's 
sentiments.  Nettie  was  explaining 
about  her  journeyings.  Mr.  Holley 
was  prospecting  in  his  eternal  lumber 
speculations,  and  had  taken  Rachel 
with  him.  They  had  been  up  in 
Minnesota,  beyond  St.  Paul's,  she 
knew  not  where.  Nettie,  meanwhile, 
had  been  staying  with  an  old  friend 
at  Ann  Arbor.  She  was  to  meet  the 
Holleys  at  the  Sherman  House  in 
Chicago  on  this  particular  day,  and 
here  she  was,  so  far  on  her  way.  She 
had  been  riding  with  them  all  the 
way  from  Ann  Arbor  without  know- 
ing it. 

Then  the  Holleys  would  be  in 
Chicago  with  them  all !  And  Mark 
was  there  already.  What  fun ! 

Neither  Jane  nor  Horace  dared  ask 
Nettie  where  Jeff  was.  And  Nettie, 
dashing  as  she  was,  did  not  happen  to 
tell. 

Evening  found  them  at  Chicago. 
Horace  was  to  go  to  his  quarters  at 
Mrs.  Worboise's.  The  Bardleses  and 
Jane  were  all  to  go  to  the  new  house 
in  Erie  Street.  But  all  parties  went 
round  with  Nettie  to  the  Sherman 
House.  There,  sure  enough,  they 
found  Rachel  Holley  and  her  father. 
There,  as  it  happened,  was  Mark  Hins- 
dale,  making  a  .  friendly  call.  The 
girls  both  thought  that  he  and  Rachel 
seemed  on  a  very  brotherly  and  sisterly 
footing.  Five  of  the  six,  in  the 
chances  of  life,  had  brought  up  at 
Chicago.  They  agreed  they  would 
all  see  the  sights  together  the  next 


day.      Who    could   tell   when    they 
all  should  come  together  again ! 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE     sight-seeing     lasted    longer 
than  they  had  expected ;  and  all  par- 
ties of  our  friends  grew  well  wonted 
to  Chicago  before  it  was  at  an  end. 
The    Bardies    cortege    was    settling 
down  in   their  new  house.     Mr.  Hoi- 
ley's  combinations  about  the  lumber 
lands  in  Minnesota  seemed  to  draw 
out  into  longer   and  longer  convolu- 
tions, which  he  explained  to  no  one, 
and  for  which  no  one  cared.     They 
began  on  their  lion-hunting  with  de- 
termined ardor,  supposing  that  they 
must  finish  it  in  three  days.     But  the 
days   lengthened    into    weeks;    and 
for   every  day  of  every  week,  these 
young  people  found  themselves  togeth- 
er almost  every  afternoon,  every  even- 
ing    without     exception,  and   some- 
times in  the  morning.      There    was 
an   excursion    to    Hyde    Park,   the 
pretty    watering-place    of     Chicago; 
there  was  an  excursion  to  Riverside, 
that  wonderful  and  beautiful  country 
town,  where,  before  your  house  is  built, 
your  sidewalk  is  laid,  your  water  and 
gas-pipes   ready,   your   drainage   ad- 
justed, and,    in    short,    every  griev- 
ance of  ordinary  building   cared  for 
before  you  begin.     There  were   the 
stock-yards  to  be  seen,  under  the  over- 
sight  of   Mr.  Denison,  a  new-made 
friend  of  Mark's,  who  was  very  atten- 
tive,  and  with  whom  that   sad  flirt 
Nettie  made  very  rapid  acquaintance. 
Always  there  was,  for  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the    cool,   pleasant  reading- 
room  of  the  Johnsonian  Library,  where 
Mark  had  created  for  the  time  a  vat 
of  lemonade,  having  ordered  ice  by  the 
week  from  the  ice-man.     There  were 
the  elevators  to  be  seen,  and  explained 
in  detail  by  Horace.     There  were  the 
water-works,  with  the  most  interest- 
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life  as  one  does,  when,  as  he  says, 
the  thoughtless  make  others  thought- 
less and  the  bravfc  make  others 
hrave  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Mark  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  real  side  of  Nettie, 
beneath  her  merry  play,  before. 

Jane  and  Kachel  were  together, 
Horace  with  them.  "  I  was  never 
in  a  Unitarian  church  before,"  said 


Kachel.  "  Are  they  always  so  grave 
and  silent  as  they  leave  church,  and 
as  they  go  home  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  if  they  always  hear  such 
sermons,"  said  Horace.  "  These  peo- 
ple seern  to  me  to  feel  as  I  do ;  as  if  I 
never  knew  before  my  duty  to  the 
world,  or  as  if  "  —  and  he  paused  and 
shuddered  —  "  as  if  we  were  all  on  the 
edge  of  a  common  calamity." 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 


BY   F.    B.    PERKINS. 


CERTAIN  minds  are  ingenious,  but 
not  practical.       In    philosophy,  they 
labor   very   much    as   the  perpetual- 
motion  men  do  in    mechanics;  they 
construct  symmetrical  and  ingenious 
mechanisms,  which  will  not  go.    Lan- 
guage, the    Classification   of  Knowl- 
edge, and  Systems   of  the  Universe, 
are  favorite   objects  of  this  delusive 
activity.  We  shall  quote,  for  compari- 
son, instances   of  {he  former  two,  be- 
fore  describing   our  instance  of  the 
third.     One  James  Brown  published 
at   Philadelphia,    some   thirty   years 
ago  or  more,  a  number  of  books  on 
English  Grammar,  containing  a  de- 
lightfully logical  and  complete  nomen- 
clature and  analysis,  and  having,  by 
the  way,  in  his  list  of  "  Approvers  of 
the  System,"    such  respectable   Bos- 
ton names  as  Barnum  Field,  William 
D.  Swan,  Joseph  Hale  Abbot,  Wil- 
liam   Russell,    and    others ;    besides 
those  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  Pres.  Nott, 
S.  B.  Woodworth,  and  a  good  many 
more     people     of    reputation.       Mr. 
Brown   closes    his  preface    with  the 
following   amiable    reference    to    his 
namesake,  Mr.  Goold  Brown,  and  to 
Dr.  Peter  Bullions,  who,  he  intimates, 
possess,  if  tjiey  are  not  themselves, 
"  twining  serpiants."     The  passage  is 


a  fine  specimen  of  the  "Amenities 
of  Literature,"  not  found  in  Disraeli. 
"Be  this  as  it  may,  however,"  says 
our  grammarian,  "  I  frequently  open 
these  animals  in  the  progress  of  my 
APPEAL.  And  if  the  pupil  wishes 
to  behold  their  frantic  throes,  see  the 
deadly  poison  which  they  have  in 
their  horny  cells  for  him,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  pus  of  error  generated  in 
the  ulcers  which  these  two  Murray 
menders  have  added  to  his  sores,  he 
will  read  that  work  with  interest/' 
Mr.  Brown's  book  is  called  "An 
English  Syntithology."  Epeology,  he 
says,  is  the  science  of  words,  and  is 
divided  into  Syntithology,  and  Eped- 
eicology.  English  Syntithology  (viz., 
Grammar)  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  such  as  Cratology,  Idiology, 
Synology,  &c.  The  names  of  the 
parts  of  speech  are  modifications  upon 
the  terms  clad,  clade,  cled,  clede, 
clid,  elide,  clet,  clit,  and  corm,  or  noun. 
To  these  are  prefixed  nepoe  and  poe  ; 
and  prota  and  plero  may  be  put  be- 
fore the  terms,  either  alone  or  with 
the  prefixes;  thus  affording  a  goodly 
table  of  permutations.  Poeclad,  for 
instance  ;  and  pleronepoecorm  ;  write 
them  all  out  yourself  if  you  want  to. 
Tense  is  chronodex  j  mood  is  cordic- 
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tion ;  modifications  of  a  verb  other 
than  tense  are  the  nechronodex.  A 
poetene  is  "that  syllabane,  or  frame- 
work of  words,  which  forms  a  cordic- 
tion."  Mono  is  a  clause.  Phemic, 
prophemic,  preprophemic.  &c.,  are 
perfect,  imperfect,  &c.  Theamatic, 
theatronic,  &c.,  describe  the  reladic- 
tions  or  pronominal  relations,  and  so 
on.  All  this  is  worked  out  into  a 
complete  grammar,  the  second  part 
alone  (from  which  the  present  refer- 
ences are  taken)  being  a  book  of  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  There 
is,  or  used  to  be,  rattling  enough 
in  the  recitations  of  a  well-drilled 
class  in  parsing ;  but  the  "  live  thun- 
der" that  would  leap  from  the 
tongue  of  a  successful  pupil  in  Syn- 
tithology  is  something  that  most 
people  would  rather  imagine  than 
endure.  We  give  a  specimen  or  two. 
Here  is  a  rule  —  a  rather  short  one  : 
"  Those  edable  poeclades  which  have 
a  be  and  have  nechronodex,  often 
substitute  their  prophemic  chronodex 
for  their  be  and  have  nechronodex  ;  " 
which  sounds  very  much  like  some  of 
the  tongue-tangling  devices  that  the 
children  put  to  each  other,  about 
Theodore  Thistlesifter  and  his  sister, 
Mr.  Peter  Piper,  and  others.  Attitu- 
lation  is  a  description  of  the  quali- 
ties of  words,  thus  (to  be  said  fast)  : 
"  John  went.  John,  a  mero  poecorm, 
theatronic  reladiction,  uni  numerdic- 
tion,  and  masculingenediction.  Went, 
an  exertive,  inedable  poeclide,  pro- 
phemic chronoclex,  gnomefying  with 
John."  Once  more  :  "  My  son.  My, 
a  word  of  nepoe  claditory,  y  organ- 
otory,  plero  nometory,  supplemental 
to  I,  theamatic  relatory,  numeral 
gradutory,  uni  numitory,  nepos  plu- 
ritory,  masculin  genitory,  clede  idio- 
tory,  natural  organotory,  gnomefying 
with  son." 

A  similar  genius  was  Judge  A.  E. 


B.  Woodward,  whose  treatise  on  the 
classification  of  knowledge,  "A  Sys- 
tem of  Universal  Science,"  was  pub- 
lished in  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1816.  The  author 
was  a  territorial  judge  in  Michigan, 
and  therefore  may  be  supposed  a 
man  of  some  degree  of  professional 
ability ;  his  notions  about  practical 
investigations  in  universal  science 
were  pretty  much  on  a  par  with 
Brown's  about  language.  Poor  old 
fellows  !  They  expected,  no  doubt, 
to  pervade  their  respective  fields  with 
their  fame,  instead  of  subsiding  into 
book-stalls  and  collections  of  eccen- 
tricities. Judge  Woodward  was  of 
the  opinion  that  knowledge  as  a  whole 
had  better  be  called,  "  The  Enca- 
tholepistemrti."  This  was  divided 
into  three  departments,  collectively 
termed  the  Eparchia ;  the  three  into 
six,  called  the  Synoecia ;  the  six  into 
eighteen,  called  the  Diorismia;  and 
lastly,  these  into  sixty-four  ultimate 
divisions,  called  the  Epistemia.  All 
the  terms  were  Greek,  and  symme- 
trized by  their  Greek  endings,  which 
were  -ica  in  the  three  higher,  and  -ia 
in  the  lowest  division.  Thus,  we 
have  Callilogia,  Poesia,  Euphradia, 
and  Diacrisia,  for  the  four  depart- 
ments of  Callilogica,  which  is  one  of 
the  three  departments  of  Anthropo- 
glossica,  &c.  As  for  war,  it  is  Po- 
lemitactica,  and  is  divided  into  eight 
things  ending  in  -taxia,  viz.,  Pezo-, 
Hippo-,  Baryto-,  &c.,  a  fearful  and  jaw- 
cracking  array,  that  might  in  itself 
put  an  army  to  flight. 

Very  much  such  another  machine, 
but  much  more  pretentious,  is  the  new 
revelation,  not  of  language  only,  nor 
of  classification  of  knowledge  only, 
but  of  every  thing  whatever,  which  is 
offered  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Pearl  Andrews,  in  a  roomy  and  well. 
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printed  volume  of  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred pages,1  and  in  which  he  claims  far 
more  than  God  Almighty  has  ever 
claimed  for  any  teachings  of  his 
through  any  book  inspired  by  him. 
God's  revelation  sets  forth  a  code  of 
religion  and  of  morals,  but  does  not 
enter  upon  the  domain  of  the  responsi- 
ble human  powers  of  acquirement  and 
activity.  The  revelation  of  Andrews, 
however,  sets  forth,  —  with  promises 
of  details  in  further  volumes  to  come, — 
a  new  religion,  a  new  sociology,  a  new 
universal  instrument  of  philosophical 
scientific  research,  a  new  language, 
and  a  new  alphabet.  The  religion  is 
very  tenderly  hinted  at,  as  if  not 
lightly  to  be  exposed  to  the  poking  of 
fun  by  the  irreverent,  and  with  grave 
warnings  to  any  generation  of  nine- 
teenth-century vipers ;  as^for  instance 
(p.  44):-  ' 

"  The  church  must  not  then  as- 
sume to  dictate  to  God  the  mode  in 
which  a  new  revelation  or  dispensation 
shall  occur.  .  .  .  Let  the  religious 
world  look  to  it,  and  see  that  they  do 
not  reject  the  truth  because  it  comes 
again  '  out  of  Nazareth,'  or  in  an 
unexpected  guise.  It  is  possible, — 
they  should  admit,  —  that  they  may 
not  have  understood,  in  advance,  all 
the  immensity  of  the  complexity  and 
consistency  of  the  development  of 
God's  providence  on  earth." 

"They"    may  not.      The   intima- 
tion is  pretty  clear  that  Andrews  has, 
and  that  to  his  Yankee  Nazareth  we. 
had  better  be  deeply  respectful  and 
grateful  for  its  good  thing.     And,  in- 

1  The  Basic  Outline  of  Universology.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  newly  discovered  Science  of  the( 
Universe:  its  elementary  principles;  and  the  first 
stages  of  their  development  in  the  Special  Sciences. 
Together  with  Preliminary  Notices  of  ALWATO 
(ahl-wah-to),  the  newly  discovered  scientific 
universal  language,  resulting  from  tho  principles 
of  Univcrsology.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  .  . 
Devolution  through  Science;  Philosophy  of  Inte- 
gralism;  Advent  of  the  Reconciliative  Harmony  of 
Ideas.  Royal  octavo,  New  York:  Dion  Thomas. 


deed, we  have  heard  pretty  distinct  and 
direct  statements  that  Mr.  Andrews 
has  habitually  asserted  personal  claims 
of  a  grade  that  would  justify  infi- 
nitely higher  reproofs  and  warnings 
than  this.  We  remember,  too,  to  have 
seen  his  presence  mentioned  on  some 
recent  platforms  at  public  meetings, 
along  with  sufficiently  notorious  char- 
acters. This  is,  however,  consistent 
enough  ;  for  it  was  the  very  highest 
Being  of  all  who  consorted  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  and  justified  the 
habit. 

The  new  method  in  science  and 
philosophy  is  as  far  superior  +o  Ba- 
con's, as  the  calculus  to  counting  on 
your  fingers.  The  scheme  of  soci- 
ology is  equally  advanced.  Fourier, 
it  is  admitted,  had  good  points ;  and  the 
merits  of  Comte,  one-sided  as  they 
are,  are  most  kindly  conceded  ;  but 
still,  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  was  only,  as  Mr.  Andrews 
reminds  us  that  Comte  was,  "Phil- 
osophoid,  Naturoid,  Synstatic,  and 
only  Pseudo-Reconstructive  "  ?  In 
place  of  their  lop-skied  dreams,  Mr. 
Andrews  gives  us  Integralism,  and 
the  Pantarchy.  This  last  is  not, 
O  scoffer,  the  reign  of  the  Pant-aloon, 
or  -alet,  either,  but  an  order  of  exist- 
ence for  communities  which  shall 
exemplify  in  their  harmonious  de- 
velopment the  application  to  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  religion,  and  of  the 
new  scientific  praxis  too. 

The  new  language,  instead  of  be- 
ing, like  previous  attempts  of  the  kind, 
a  mere  empirical  fancy,  is  the  natural 
utterance  of  the  universe,  revealing 
itself  via  the  Andrusian  larynx.  Its 
more  popular  name  is  Al-wa-to  (All- 
Speech-Thing)  ;  its  "technical  or 
philosophical  name,"  however,  is,  as 
any  one  must  see,  greatly  superior  j 
it  is  Ti-ki-wa  (Unition-Division- 
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Speech).  The  alphabet,  grammars, 
dictionaries,  school-books,  translations 
of  standard  works,  &c.,  are  all,  we 
are  told  (p.  124),  "  in  various  stages 
of  preparation  or  advancement,  in  the 
Sciento-literary  Laboratory  of  the 
University, —  an  entire  new  literature, 
in  fine,  of  the  Universal,  or  Planetary 
order."  We  strive  in  vain  to  con- 
ceive the  emotions  of  the  hard-read- 
ing student  on  finding  that  our  ex- 
isting earthly  literature,  of  a  million 
and  a  half  works  or  so,  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  another 
literature,  in  a  new  language,  and 
comparing  with  his  million  and  a  half 
as  the  planetary  system  does  with  the 
earth  alone.  But  the  alphabet  is  not 
yet  forthcoming ;  and,  for  the  present, 
the  Fonetic  Nuz  is  ahead  of  Mr.  An- 
drews, and  our  old  friend  Konistok  at 
least  his  equal. 

But  what  is  it  ?  With  what  has  all 
this  been  done,  and  is  all  the  rest 
going  to  be,  done  ?  For  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Andrusian  (see  p. 
11  for  this  adjective),  like  the  Spirit- 
ualist revelation,  is  always  going  to 
extend  the  area  of  human  thought, 
though  neither  has  thus  far  done  so. 
The  new  instrument  is  Analogy.  The 
whole  method  of  the  book  consists 
avowedly  of  attempts  to  deduce  true 
conclusions  from  correspondences  of 
things  material  to  things  immaterial; 
a  procedure  which  admits  of  actual 
sequences  of  thought  just  about  as 
much  as  the  celebrated  question  of 
our  youth :  If  one  cocoanut  costs  two 
yards  of  lace,  how  far  is  it  from  the 
4th  of  July  to  Cape»Cod  ? 

"  Analogy,"  says  Mr.  Andrews  (p. 
105),  "is  now  about  to  be  applied  as 
a  new  Element  of  Science  —  the  basic 
Element  in  fine  of  All  Science,  when 
Science  shall  be  rightly  conceived  or 
apprehended."  He  then  quotes  Mr. 
Emerson's  entertaining  illustrations 


of  analogy  from  "  Nature ; "  Fou- 
rier's definition  of  it;  and  Sweden- 
borg's  mystical  and  confused  talk 
about  it,  from  "  Heaven  and  Hell ; " 
upon  which  he  superadds,  thus  : 
"Analogy,  as  I  employ  the  term,  em- 
•  braces,  classifies,  and  explains  all 
that  is  meant  by  these  writers;  but 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  an  exact 
and  measurable  echo  of  likeness,  so 
far  as  the  underlying  law  of  distribu- 
tion is  concerned,  between  any  two 
or  more  given  domains  of  being,  let 
their  superficial  differences  be  what 
they  may.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  geometrical 
properties  of  a  circle,  including  its 
radii,  its  concentric  rings,  and  its  re- 
lated angles "  (none  of  these  are 
properties  at  all,  by  the  way),  "  would 
remain  the  same  \lf  it  were  symmet- 
rically divided),  and  be  the  same, 
for  all  the  diiferent  sectors  and  arcs 
of  the  circle,  no  matter  with  what 
diversity  of  coloring  the  surfaces  of 
the  different  sectors  might  be  overlaid. 
There  would  be  thus  an  exact  SCIEN- 
TIFIC basis  of  likeness  underlying  a 
superficial  manifestation  of  numer- 
ous differences.  Universology  dem- 
onstrates that  precisely  such  is  the 
plan  of  the  Universe,  and  that  there 
is  thus  UNITY  OF  LAW  in  the  midst 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  manifesta- 
tions." (We  follow  here  and  else- 
where the  Andrusian  typography.) 

Now  one  immediate  question  is, 
why  are  not  color  and  its  varieties 
scientific  subject  matter,  as  much  as 
form  ?  Because,  replies  Mr.  Andrews, 
in  my  system  science  deals  with  form 
only.  Such  is,  in  fact,  his  definition  ; 
which  must  be  remembered  through- 
out the  book,  or  it  will  be  misunder- 
stood. 

The  "basic"  analogy  of  all,  upon 
which  the  whole  Andrusian  system  is 
erected,  professes  to  be  substantially 
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the  famous  Pythagorean  theory  of 
number.  We  quote  again  the  para- 
graphs which  develop  this  notion. 
They  are  perhaps  a  little  too  long ; 
but  they  show  the  very  heart  and 
foundation  of  te  Universology,"  and 
may  save  five  dollars  (the  price  of 
the  volume)  to  some  inquiring 
reader.  After  arguing  that  there 
must  naturally  be  three  fundamental 
principles  in  all  science,  "  and  corre- 
spondentialty,  of  Being  itself,  as  the 
Subject  Matter  of  Science,"  and  that 
"the  FUNDAMENTAL  Principles  of 
all  science  are  to  be  sought  in,  the 
Mathematics"  Mr.  Andrews  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

"  Here  the  numbers  ONE  (1),  Two 
(2),  THREE  (3),  the  beginnings  of  the 
Numerical  Series  —  or  of  all  Count  — 
answer  to  our  call,  and  appear  as  the 
First  Heads  or  principles  ...  of  the 
whole  Positive  Numerical  Domain. 
...  It  is  at  these  simple  beginnings 
that  the  scientific  world,  imitating 
the  progress  of  the  child,  must  make 
its  commencement  of  the  new  and 
exact  and  all-embracing,  or  universal 
scientific  career.  '  Unless  ye  become 
as  little  children,  ye  can  in  no  wise 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

"The  number  ONE  (1)  is  the  head  of 
the  odd  number  series  of  the  cardinal 
numbers ;  the  number  TWO  (2)  of 
the  even  number  series ;  and  the 
number  THREE  (3)  of  the  integrated, 
or  composite,  or  reconciliative  series. 
Conjointly  they  are,  therefore,  the 
Heads  and  Representatives,  or,  other- 
wise, the  Joint-Head-and-Represen- 
tative,  of  the  Cardinal  or  Chief  Series 
of  Numeration ;  the  Grand  Domain 
of  Abstract  Mathematical  Science. 

11  In  a  more  general  sense  the 
number  ONE  (1)  represents  itself 
alone,  as  the  simple  absolute  unit. 
The  number  TWO  (2)  is  then  represen- 
tative of  all  plurality,  or  the  spirit  of 


plurality,  which  is  pluralism.  This 
is,  in*  turn,  all  variety  or  difference 
whatsoever.  The  number  THREE  (3) 
then  represents  the  HIGHER  UNITY  of 
the  primitive  absolute  unity,  repre- 
sented by  one  (1) ;  WITH  the  variety 
or  difference,  represented  by  two  (2). 
In  other  words,  one  (1)  is  the  type 
of  simple  unity ;  two  (2)  the  type  of 
variety ;  and  three  (3)  the  type 
of  the  new  and  compound  unity  of 
the  simple  unity  WITH  the  variety. 
This  is  that  INFINITE  UNITY  IN  VA- 
RIETY, and  VARIETY  IN  UNITY, 
which,  it  will  be  demonstrated,  is  the 
positive  type  of  EVERY  EXISTENCE 
and  MOVEMENT  WHATSOEVER  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  this 
last,  and  composite  idea,  I  have 
adopted  the  new  technical  expression 
UNI-VARIETY.  This  subtle  complex- 
ity is  what  one  of  the  German  meta- 
physicians, Herbart,  has  shrewdly 
perceived  to  be  the  ultimate  law  of 
being;  and  what  he  has  called  with 
great  propriety,  despite  the  paradox, 
—  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of 
expression, — the  IDENTITY  OF  THE 
IDENTITY  WITH  THE  NON-IDENTITY. 

"  From  these  Three  Primitive  Num- 
bers are  then  derived  the  Three  Prim- 
itive Laws  or  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Universology,  which  may  now  be 
formally  introduced  and  defined  as 
follows :  — 

"  1.  The  First  LAW  OF  UNIVER- 
SAL BEING  (in  the  natural  order  of 
precedence)  has  relation  to  the  num- 
ber ONE  (1),  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Spirit  of  ONE  ;  whence  it  is  de- 
nominated UNISM,  from  the  Latin 
Unus,  ONE.  It  ramifies,  or  perme- 
ates, constitutively,  ALL  THOUGHT, 
all  EXISTENCE,  and  ALL  MOVEMENT  ; 
and  is  ONE  of  the  TWO  organizing 
forces,  or  factors,  or  PRINCIPLES  of 
all  things  in  the  universe  of  matter 
and  mind." 
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This  must  suffice  for  transcription 
in  mass.  In  like  convincing  style 
are  set  forth  Duism,  and  Treism  (or 
Tre-TJnism  or  Tri-Unism,  or  Tri- 
nism),  which  last  "  is  therefore  IDEN- 
TICAL WITH  EEAL  BEING  or  CON- 
CRETE EXISTENCE  itself."  This 
phrase  will  have  to  bear  examination, 
by  the  way,  particularly  the  word 
"  identical,"  in  which  there  is  concen- 
trated the  enormous  fallacy  of  the 
whole  book,  —  the  confounding  of 
analogy  with  causation.  The  rest  of 
the  volume  is  a  laborious  develop- 
ment of  applications  of  this  wonder- 
ful principle.  Its  arguments  are 
every  now  and  then  brought  up  in 
what  may  be  called  a  dress-parade,  by 
means  of  queer  diagrams  and  pictures. 

A  few  items  may  be  added,  to  ena- 
ble the  student  to  fix  more  clearly 
the  proper  place  of  this  revelation. 
Thus,  it  is  imbued  throughout  with 
the  false,  sensual,  and  pretendedly 
mystical  notion  of  sex  in  all  things, 
whose  votaries  have  always  been  in 
danger  of  promiscuous  licentiousness. 
Like  Hobbes  and  Swedenborg,  it  seeks 
to  establish  a  causal  analogy  between 
the  individual  human  being  and  the 
whole  race,  using,  for  instance,  Swe- 
denborg's  term  "The  Grand  Man." 
The  hierarchy  of  human  faculties 
which  is  adopted  makes  "knowing" 
highest,  leaving  the  emotional  nature 
to  a  second  place.  As  for  the  new 
language,  we  have  left  no  room  to  at- 
tend to  it.  In  itself,  there  are  bare- 
ly references  to  it ;  but  a  new  scien- 
tific terminology  is  used,  of  which  a 
few  instances  may  be  seen  in  our  ex- 
tracts, and  which  consists  chiefly  in 
the  modification  of  existing  words  by 
putting  cheap  Greek  tails  on  them. 
In  this  there  is  a  system,  of  course ; 
it  is  as  good  as  Brown's  or  Wood- 
ward's, but  no  better.  There  is  an 
enormous  affectation  of  learning, 


overstrained,  however,  in  abundance 
of  places,  so  as  to  be  seen  through. 
For  instance',  it  is  false  philology  to 
take  the  syllable  oid  from  the  Greek 
eidos;  the  "contest  of  the  Kealists 
and  Nominalists"  (p.  40)  was  not 
the  same  as  that  of  idealism  and  sen- 
sationalism *,  it  did  not  go  to  the  gen- 
eral question,  whether  any  thing  had 
a  material  existence,  but  only  to  the 
particular  one,  whether  general  ideas 
had  a  material  existence  ;  the  deriva- 
tion of  ovation  from  ovum  (p.  578), 
so  as  to  mean  good-egging,  as  con- 
trasted with  rotten-egging,  is  simply 
ludicrous;  it  might  much  better  be 
taken  from  ovis,  referring  to  the 
sheepishness  of  the  modest  conqueror. 

Of  minor  objections,  we  pass  over  the 
extraordinary  display  of  italics,  small 
capitals,  capitals,  and  initial  letters, 
which  makes  some  of  the  pages  look 
as  if  they  had  been  set  from  a  case 
of  "  pi ; "  for  this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
But  we  must  expose  Mr.  Andrews's 
cruel  injustice  to  Higgins.  He  (An- 
drews) has  paraded  his  obligations 
to  Pythagoras,  Swedenborg,  Fourier, 
Comte,  &c.,  but  we  are  grieved  to 
say,  has  avoided  even  to  name  Hig- 
gins. However,  it  is  the  fate  of 
modest  merit  to  be  overlooked  and 
undervalued  in  1872,  as  much  as  it 
was  in  1798.  He  shall  have  what 
small  meed  of  justice  we  can  do  him, 
however. 

In  the  prospectus  of  Mr.  Higgins 
(of  St.  Mary  Axe,  London),  sent  to 
the  editors  of  u  The  Anti-Jacobin  " 
(see  No.  23  of  that  paper,  for  April  16, 
1798),  along  with  the  first  canto  of  a 
poem  entitled  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,"  and  in  the  poem  itself, 
are  found  many  coincidences  with 
Mr.  Andrews's  doctrines. 

Thus,  says  Higgins,  "  Our  first 
principle  is,  then,  the  reverse  of  the 
trite  and  dull  maxim  of  Pope,  '  What' 
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ever  is,  is  right?     We  contend  that 
'  whatever    is,    is    wrong.'  ...  Our 
second  principle  is  the  '  eternal  and 
absolute    perfectibility     of    man.' " 
Again,  he  asserts   that  proper  modes 
of  living  would  raise  man  "  to  a  rank 
in  which  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  all 
MIND  •  would   enjoy   unclouded   per- 
spicacity and  perpetual  vitality;  feed 
on  Oxygene,  and  never  die,  but  by  his 
own    consent"       Compare     for   this 
idea,    Mr.    Andrews's    words,    p.    37 
of  his    introduction  —  "  The   perhaps 
indefinite  prolongation  of  life  through 
the  higher  style  of  scientific  investi- 
gations which   the   new  science   will 
introduce."     Again:  Mr.  Higgins  at- 
tempts   "  to    enlist   the   imagination 
under  the  banners  of  geometry ;  "   a 
proceeding   which    might   very   well 
have  suggested  Mr.  Andrews's  junc- 
tion (as  in  our  quotations,  and  in  his 
hook  generally)  of  mathematics  with 
all  sorts  of  imaginations.     We  quote 
a  few  lines,  which   will    abundantly 
prove  our  point,  and  will  show,  more- 
over,   where    Mr.    Andrews    got    his 
idea  of  the  universal  and  pervading 
existence  of  sex  in    all    things;  and 
how  much  he  is  like   Higgins   (and 
James  Brown  too,  only  rather  milder) 
in  his  contempt  for  those  who  don't 
agree  with  him  :  — 

Stay  your  rude  steps,  or  e'er  your  feet  invade 
The  Muses'  haunts,  ye   ^Pns  of  War  and 

Trade ! 
Nor  you,  ye  Legion  Fiends  of  Church  and 

Law, 

Pollute  these  pages  with  unhallowed  paw ! 
Debased,  corrupted,  grovelling,"  and  confined, 
No  DEFINITIONS  touch  your  senseless  mind; 
To  you,  no  POSTULATES  prefer  their  claim ; 
No  ardent  AXIOMS  your  dull  souls  inflame  ; 
For  you   no   TANGENTS   touch,  no  ANGLES 

meet, 
No  CIRCLES  join  in  osculation  sweet ! 

For  me, — ye  CISSOIDS,  round  my  temples 
bend 

Your  wandering  curves,  ye  CONCHOIDS  ex- 
tend; 


Let  playful  PENDULES  quick  vibration  feel, 
While  silent  CYCLOIS  rests  upon  her  wheel ; 
Let  HYDROSTATICS,  simpering  as  they  go, 
Lead  the  light  Naiads  on  fantastic  toe ; 
Let  shrill  ACOUSTICS  tune  the  tiny  lyre  ; 
With  EUCLID  sage  fair  ALGEBRA  conspire  ; 
The  obedient  pulley  strong  MECHANICS  ply, 
And  wanton  OPTICS  roll  the  melting  eye ! 

We  fear  Mr.  Andrews  can  hardly 
have   a   satisfactory   answer  to   this. 
But  just  once    more :  "  Form,"   says 
Mr.    Andrews,    "is    generated    from 
number  "  (p.  357) ;  and  he  variously 
demonstrates  a  theory  of  creation  be- 
ginning with  number,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding through  points,  lines,  &c.,  al- 
most exactly  like  Higgins  ;  who  says, 
in  the  notes  to  the  same  poem   (line 
39),  "  We  may  conceive  this  Primeval 
Point  or  Punctum  Saliens  of  the  Uni- 
verse, evolving  itself  by  its  own  en- 
ergies, to  have  moved  forward  in   a 
right  line,  ad  infinitum,  till  it  grew 
tired.     After  which,  the  right  Line, 
which  it  had  generated,  would  begin  to 
put  itself  in  motion  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion,"&c.     We  regret  that  we  cannot 
quote  it  in  full ;  it  is  Andrews  to  a  dot. 
There  was  to  be  an  "  Algebraic  Gar- 
den, where  the  Fluents  are  described 
as  rolling  with   an  even  current  be- 
tween  a   margin    of    curves    of    the 
higher  order,  over  a  pebbly  channel, 
inlaid    with    Differential     Calculi'" 
This  lovely  idea,  we  believe  Mr.  An- 
drews has  not  transferred. 


Only  the  ludicrous  features  of  this 
book  can  justify  our  having  given  it 
so  much  space  ;  and  they  only  pro- 
vided we  have  made  the  exhibition 
entertaining.  Useful  it  can  hardly 
be,  except  by  way  of  warning.  Mr. 
Andrews's  book,  to  come  down  to  di- 
rect description,  is  a  big  miasmatic 
exhalation.  Its  light  is  delusive,  it 
leads  you  into  the  mire,  and  it  smells 
badly  when  you  have  caught  it.  To 
refute  it  in  form  would  be  attributing 
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to  it  a  value  which  it  does   not  pos-  understands  the   theory  of  language 

sess.     A  dissection  of  its  central  fal-  will  be    misled   by  the     wire.|rawn 

lacy  would  be  an    easy  task,   for  it  fancies    of    Universology.        Indeed, 

would  consist  only   in   a  description  however,    the     painstaking     display 

of  that  relation   between  things   and  Of    the   cheapest  Latin    and    Greek 

thoughts  which  has  given  rise  to  the  derivations    all     over  the     book,   as 

metaphorical   part   of  language.      A  well  as  the  whole  texture  of  its  dis- 

good  discussion  of  this  question  may  cussions,  shows  that  it  was  calculated 

be   found    in    the   first   part   of    Dr.  for  the  level  of  minds   without  either 

BushneH's  "  God  in  Christ,"  and  it  is  scholarly      culture     or     training     in 

safe  to  say  that  no  one  who  correctly  thought. 


ST.   PETER'S   CLOSED  DURING  HOLY  WEEK. 

(TO   THE   POPE  :    BY   A   NON-PROFESSING   FRIEND.) 

WHAT  ails  thee,  Pio  Nono  ?  where  is  thy  Holy  Week  ? 

Is  this  the  way  a  Pontiff  should  gratify  a  pique  ? 

What !  play  the  sulky  school-girl,  stay  in  the  house  and  pout, 

Because  a  favored  rival  just  now  parades  about  ? 

What  difference  does  it  make  to  thee  who  wins  or  loses  there, 

Where  crowds  that  hiss  eclipses  fling  vivas  in  the  air? 

A  servant  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  not  keep  holy  time 

Because  the  king  of  Italy  is  guilty  of  a  crime  ? 

Not  of  this  world  thy  kingdom  is,  nor  on  this  world  depends; 

Why  humor  then  thy  enemies,  and  disconcert  thy  friends  ? 

Why  murmurs  not  yon  marble  floor  to-day  with  festal  hum, 

With  bannered  pomp  and  clashing  steel,  and  clang  of  trump  and  drum? 

Why  is  it  that  no  silken  folds,  no  peacock's  feathers,  wave 

Where  ranks  of  soldiers  and  of  priests  march  up  that  august  nave  ? 

Where  is  thy  priestly  dignity?  thy  kingly  courage,  where  ? 

Is  this  a  time  for  abjectness  and  cowardly  despair? 

Is  not  that  holy  minster  God's,  and  his  vicegerent's,  then? 

Why  stands  it  silent  then,  to-day,  to  do  despite  to  men  ? 

Why  rings  it  not  with  sacred  joy,  and  peals  of  holy  song  ? 

Why  echoes  not  that  silver  blast  its  lofty  walls  along? 

Ah,  Pius !  come,  confess  at  last  that  thou  art  but  a  man ! 

And  let  the  world  once  more  breathe  free  from  thy  pontific  ban. 

Only  a  man  —  but  be  a  man  !  come  to  thy  place  to-day, 

And  to  the  Father  of  all  men  a  manly  homage  pay. 

Ay,  be  a  man ;  with  manliness,  and  yet  with  meekness,  walk, 

The  spiritual  shepherd  of  a  spiritual  flock. 

Oh  !  have  we,  then,  believed  in  vain  thy  world-resounding  claim, 

And  is  thy  boasted  sovereignty  o'er  kings  an  empty  name  ? 

To-day  let  that  majestic  dome  be  catholic  indeed, 

Resounding  with  a  human  prayer  and  with  a  human  creed : 

The  creed  of  Him  whose  prayer  still  sounds,  "  That  they  may  all  be  one ;" 

The  creed  that  makes  one  brotherhood  of  all  beneath  the  sun. 

C.  T.  B. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  1872. 
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UPS    AND    DOWNS. 

A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY   CHAPTERS. 

BY   EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BERTHA  staid. 

And  from  this  time  her  life  with 
these  wild  children,  and  their  half- 
crazy  mother,  with  its  occasional 
glimpses  of  poor,  worn,  sad-looking 
Mr.  Rosenstein,  had  new  elements, 
and  began  to  partake  of  ups  and  downs 
quite  as  wayward  as  those  of  any- 
body else  in  this  story. 

When  she  first  went  to  Milwaukie, 
whatever  the  roughness  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  Mr.  Rosenstein's  household, 
there  was  no  lack  of  that  useful  oil 
on  which  social  machinery  runs  most 
easily,  known  as  money  when  it  is 
spoken  of  without  a  metaphor.  The 
children  askod  for  money,  and  got 
more  than  they  asked.  Mr.  Rosen- 
stein  gave  money  open-handed,  for 
house-keeping  and  for  the  expenses 
of  dress,  without  being  asked ;  and  had 
only  to  be  approached  with  any  de- 
mand, however  outrageous  or  absurd, 
by  his  wife  or  any  other  member  of 
the  family,  to  answer  it  lavishly  and 
immediately.  It  used  to  be  said  of 
Deacon  Miles,  that  his  only  fault  was 
that  he  never  could  tell  what  a  woman 
should  have  to  do  with  a  five-dollar 
bill.  Mr.  Rosenstein  had  many  other 
faults,  but  this  was  not  hidden  among 
them.  People  of  Mrs.  Rosenstein's 
type  are  apt  to  think  that  any  thing 
conceivable  is  gained  if  they  only 
have  plenty  of  money.  Alack  and 
alas!  I  remember  poor  Mary,  who 
married  on  that  supposition,  and 
found  in  three  days  that  she  had  a 
sulky,  selfish,  silent  brute  in  her  house, 
who  had  only  wanted  to  marry  her 
because  he  could  thus  spite  the  dozen 


adorers  who  were  dying  to  marry  her, 
whom  she  had  placed  there  by  her 
own  consent,  and  kept  there  by  her 
own  solemn  vow  and  promise,  and 
that  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
and  from  life's  end  to  life's  end.  Every 
cup  was  to  be  soured  by  what  lie 
chose  to  put  into  it,  and  every 
breath  she  drew  to  have  a  choking 
twitch,  because  this  creature  was 
there !  Poor  Mary !  There  was 
plenty  of  money  !  But,  if  she  ever 
smiled  again,  I  never  saw  it. 

Bertha  had  found  out,  if  she  needed 
to  learn  it,  that  many  things  besides 
oil  were  needed  to  make  the  Rosen- 
stein  machinery  run  easily  ;  and  this 
we  have  sufficiently  explained  to  the 
reader.  But  now  even  the  supply 
of  oil  became  unsteady.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  a  great  rush  of  oil, 
pouring  itself  all  over  the  machinery. 
But  sometimes  the  wheels  would 
creak  and  groan,  and  get  very  hot  on 
the  bearings,  because  no  oil  was  to  be 
had.  Or,  speaking  in  the  fashion  of 
the  street,  sometimes  Mr.  Rosenstein 
was  flush,  and  sometimes  he  was  very, 
very  dry.  There  would  be  dreadful 
borrowings  from  child  to  child,  from 
child  to  mother  ;  borrowings  even  from 
Bertha,  to  pay  such  trifles  as  an  ex- 
press-fee. All  so  many  evidences 
that  the  supplies  had  been  stopped. 
And  from  these,  and  many  other 
tokens,  Bertha  knew  that  Mr.  Rosen- 
stein's  business  must  be  sadly  disar- 
ranged. 

She  knew  too  little  of  business  her- 
self to  make  any  guess  which  she 
could  hold  to  for  a  week  at  a  time,  as 
to  what  his  occupation  was.  Such 
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secrecy  she  had  never  dreamed  of,  as 
was  observed  by  common  consent 
about  it.  She  wondered  sometimes 
that  she  could  go  on  as  she  did, 
with  French  verbs,  and  German  ex- 
ercises, and  the  latitude  of  Cape  Wai-- 
singham,  and  the  population  of  Pekin, 
just  as  if  she  were  the  most  common- 
place governess  in  the  world  ;  when, 
in  fact,  she  was  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  secrets  which  was  worthy  of 
the  Inquisition  itself.  One  day  her 
indignation  passed  all  bounds,  when 
she  heard  great  altercation  down 
stairs,  which  was  then  hushed,  so 
that  Bertha  went  on  with  her  writ- 
ing. In  a  few  minutes  more  there 
was  a  knock  at  her  own  door.  It  was 
Mr.  Rosenstein  who  knocked,  pale 
with  rage.  "  Miss  Schwarz,  the  per- 
son with  me  is  a  United  States  officer, 
who  holds  what  is  called  a  search-war- 
rant, and  affects  that  he  has  the  right 
to  go  into  every  room  in  this  house 
with  it.  I  have  permitted  him  to  go 
into  my  wife's  and  mine,  rather  than 
make  a  row.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  let  him  see  how  much 
tobacco  you  have  in  your  bureau 
drawers  ?  "  This  was  said  with  a  pro- 
found sneer.  It  did  not,  however, 
annihilate  the  officer,  who  stepped 
forward  and  opened  the  drawers,  ran- 
sacked them  pretty  thoroughly  in- 
deed, and  then,  with  a  rather  clumsy 
apology,  said  to  Bertha  that  he  was 
sorry  to  have  annoyed  her,  —  he  was 
only  doing  his  duty.  His  eye  fell  on 
Bertha's  travelling  trunk  which  stood 
in  her  closet,  of  which  the  door  was 
open. 

"Please,  Miss  Bertha,  give  him 
the  keys  of  your  trunk,"  said  Mr. 
Kosenstein.  "  You  see  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied." 

"  He  can  examine  the  trunk,"  said 
Bertha,  proud  as  a  queen  and  savage 
as  a  lioness ;  "  but  there  is  nothing  in 


it,  nor  has  been,  these  six  months. 
It  is  not  locked,  sir.  Do  your  duty." 
This  with  a  sublime  sneer. 

The  officer  was  no  fool.  He  knew 
innocence  when  he  saw  it,  apolo- 
gized in  his  fashion  again,  and  went 
his  way. 

As  Bertha  was  going  to  bed  that 
evening,  one  of  those  whims  crossed 
her,  in  which  women  take  pleasure, 
of  altering  the  arrangements  of  their 
sleeping-rooms.  Perhaps  the  incident 
of  the  officer  had  made  her  think  that 
the  trunk  should  not  have  been  in 
sight.  She  would  ask  Christine  to 
take  it  up  stairs,  and  she  should  have 
more  room  in  her  closet.  She  tried 
to  draw  it  out  into  the  room,  but  did 
so  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  trunk 
was  so  heavy  the  weight  surprised  her ; 
she  loosened  the  straps,  and  found,  to 
her  new  amazement,  that  the  trunk 
was  locked.  Had  she  locked  it  her- 
self? She  never  locked  it ;  she  would 
have  sworn  it  was  not  locked :  she  re- 
membered how  fiercely  she  had  told 
the  officer  it  was  not  locked.  She 
found  the  key  in  a  moment,  unlocked 
the  trunk,  opened  it  with  difficulty,, 
so  heavy  was  the  upper  half  of  it, 
and  then  found  that  both  top  and 
bottom  were  fully  crowded  home 
with  specimen  cards  of  English  cutlery 
of  every  variety.  Knives,  scissors,  sur- 
gical implements,  table  furniture,  — 
things  that  Bertha  had  never  heard  of 
nor  dreamed  of  were  there.  But  only 
one  of  each  kind ! 

Poor  Bertha!  this  was  the  trunk 
she  had  so  bravely  defied  the  officer  to 
examine. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  How 
could  it  be  that  Mr.  Bosenstein  was  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  ?  and  what 
ought  she  do  ?  Should  she  go  and  find 
the  officer,  and  tell  what  she  had 
found?  It  seemed  cruel  that  she 
should  have  to  denounce  any  one  ia 
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whose  house  she  was  living.  Should 
she  demand  an  explanation  from  Mr. 
Rosenstein  ?  should  she  insist  on 
leaving  a  house  where  there  could  be 
such  mysteries  ?  Poor  Bertha.  She 
got  into  hed  feeling  that  she  should 
never  sleep  again. 

In  fact,  she  was  asleep  in  fifteen 
minutes.  But  the  next  morning,  of 
course,  all  her  cares  returned.  She 
determined  to  take  one  card  of  the 
knives  from  the  trunk,  and  carry  them 
down  to  Mr.  Rosenstein,  and  demand 
an  explanation.  She  opened  the 
trunk,  and  there  was  nothing  there  ! 

Bertha  went  down  stairs,  puzzled 
and  provoked.  Of  one  thing  she  was 
sure,  she  would  have  an  immediate  ex- 
planation. But  of  course  when  she 
found  them  all  at  the  breakfast-table, 
as,  to  her  surprise,  she  djd,  she  did  not 
rush  in  with  a  carving-knife,  and  cry, 
"  Explain  !  explain  ! "  She  sat  down 
.and  let  Mr.  Rosenstein  offer  her  every 
thing,  and  give  her  a  spoonful  of 
omelette.  Of  course  she  could  not 
have  an  explanation  then.  As  it 
happened,  she  had  not  eaten  her 
•breakfast  before  he  was  called  to  the 
door  on  business.  No  sort  of  allusion 
was  made  by  anybody  to  the  officer 
•  or  the  search-warrant.  Bertha  loitered 
down  stairs,  before  she  joined  the 
.children  in  the  schoolroom.  But  on 
inquiry,  it  proved  Mr.  Rosenstein  had 
gone  out.  And  he  did  not  return  for 
more  than  a  week.  So  for  that  week 
Bertha  had  to  live  without  an  explana- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Rosenstein  did  come 
home,  it  was  not  Bertha  who  sought 
an  explanation  from  him  ;  it  was  he 
who  came  to  make  one  to  her. 

It  was,  however,  a  minimum  of  an 
explanation.  Simply  and  sadly, — 
with  sadness,  indeed,  which  com- 
manded all  Bertha's  sympathy,  —  he 
told  her  that  he  found  his  establish- 


ment was  much  more  expensive  than 
he  could  maintain.  His  business  had 
not  been  successful ;  he  had  deter- 
mined to  sell  his  house  and  furniture, 
and  remove  his  family  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  his  partner  lived.  He 
was  very  sorry,  after  Miss  Schwarz 
had  staid  purely  at  his  request,  to 
break  his  engagement  with  her.  But 
he  must  do  so.  They  were  all  to 
break  up  so  suddenly,  that  he  must 
notify  her  at  once  of  his  new  plans. 
He  supposed  she  would  like  to  go  to 
her  father's  at  once ;  and,  if  she  wished, 
he  would  take  her  passage  in  the  boat 
of  the  next  day  for  Detroit.  He  would 
make  up  her  salary  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  And,  fairly  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  this  incomprehensible  man 
thanked  her  again  and  again  for  her 
kindness  to  the  children,  and  said  she 
had  given  them  the  only  chance  in 
life  they  had  had  since  they  were 
born. 

Could  Bertha  possibly  ask  for  an 
explanation  then  ? 

She  never  did  ask  for  one,  and  she 
never  got  one.  The  real  explanation 
was,  that  Mr.  Rosenstein  was  a  very 
important  link  in  a  very  large  combi- 
nation of  smugglers ;  who,  by  arrange- 
ments which  need  not  be  described 
here,  were  systematically  defrauding 
the  revenue  on  an  enormous  scale. 

CHAPTER  XVHI. 

As  Jasper  came  down  to  the  shop 
a  little  late  one  day,  Mr.  Buffum  met 
him,  and  said,  with  an  anxious  look, 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come : 
would  you  as  lief  see  these  Peoria 
people  ?  I  think  my  breakfast  does 
not  agree  with  me.  I  have  a  sort  of 
faint  feeling,  and  I  had  rather  keep 
out  of  the  sun." 

Of  course  Jasper  went  over  the 
drying-shop  with  the  Peoria  peo- 
ple, and  got  their  orders. 
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When  he  caine  back  into  the  office, 
he  found  Mr.  Buffum,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, lying  at  full  length  on  a 
wretched  apology  for  a  sofa  they  had 
in  the  counting-room.  Such  a  thing 
Jasper  had  never  seen  before.  He 
was  distressed,  of  course,  and  came  to 
his  friend  eagerly  to  serve  him.  He 
was  more  distressed  as  poor  Buffum 
turned  languidly  round  to  look  at 
him.  There  was  the  same  anxious 
look  that  he  had  half  an  hour  before, 
and  his  features  seemed  strangely 
sunken.  "  Oh  ! "  said  he  faintly,  to 
Jasper,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come 
back  ;  I  lay  down  here  for  a  minute, 
because  I  am  in  no  condition  to  do 
any  thing.  I  have  a  strange  weight 
at  my  stomach.'7  Jasper  was  more 
alarmed  by  the  manifest  look  of 
anxiety  on  his  face,  than  by  what  he 
said.  He  sent  Oscar  at  once  for  Mr. 
Dundas,  who  was  in  the  carpenter- 
shop;  bade  one  of  the  boys  put  a 
horse  into  an  easy  rockaway,  which 
stood  in  the  yard,  and  then  he  and 
Dundas  easily  prevailed  on  poor  Buf- 
fum to  go  home.  Dundas  slipped  on 
his  coat,  and  drove ;  and  Oscar  sat  in 
the  carriage,  that  Mr.  Buffum  might 
rest  on  his  shoulder,  for  he  seemed 
hardly  able  to  sit  upon  the  seat. 

Neither  of  them  returned  till  noon. 
"  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  a 
man  in  my  life/'  said  Dundas.  "We 
could  hardly  get  him  to  bed,  —  his 
poor  wife  and  I.  And  now,  if  you 
were  to  go  in  and  see  him,  Rising, 
you  would  not  know  who  it  was,  his 
whole  face  has  fallen  in  so,  and  his 
expression  is  so  changed. 

"  Did  he  know  you  when  you  left 
him?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  he  is  wholly  conscious, 
but  he  is  in  terrible  pain."  And  as 
Mr.  Dundas  said  this,  he  passed 
through  into  the  inner  office,  giving 
Jasper  a  sign  with  his  eyelids,  as  he 


passed,  that  he  wished  him  to  do  the 
same. 

Jasper  followed  him,  and  closed  the 
door,  that  Oscar,  and  the  other  work- 
men, who  were  clustering  about  him, 
need  not  hear  what  he  said. 

"Is  it  cholera?"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Dundas. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  was  the  sad 
reply.  "He  has  already  the  most 
agonizing  cramps.  It  is  terrible  to 
see  any  one  in  such  pain ;  and  poor 
Buffum  has  been  so  tender  and  gentle 
all  the  time.  Did  you  not  notice  that 
blue  margin  round  his  eyes  ?  Well, 
after  we  got  him  to  bed,  his  eyes 
flashed  with  a  brilliancy  I  never 
saw  before,  and  this  corpse-like  blue 
was  horrible.  The  doctor  is  there 
now,  with  his  camphors  and  lauda- 
nums and  brandies,  but  I  could  not 
see  that  they  made  a  hair's-breadth 
of  difference.  I  told  Oscar  to  bring 
me  back,  because  I  knew  you  would 
be  anxious.  I  will  send  him  now 
with  a  message  to  my  wife,  and  then 
I  have  told  Mrs.  Buffum  that  I  will 
spend  the  afternoon  and  night  with 
her."  Here  Dundas  dropped  his 
voice.  "  You  see,  if  he  gets  no  relief, 
he  will  not  be  alive  in  the  morning ; 
and  people  are  so  frightened  that  she 
will  find  it  hard  to  get  any  one  to 
stay  with  her." 

The  truth  was,  that  the  Asiatic 
cholera  had  been  making  the  second 
of  its  terrible  incursions  of  the  present 
century.  Everybody  in  Detroit  had 
been  watching,  wondering,  and  expect- 
ing it ;  but  there  had  been  no  certain 
case  till  this.  Dundas  had  not  want- 
ed to  give  unnecessary  alarm,  and  so 
had  made  his  story  to  his  partner  pri- 
vate. 

But  little  use  wa*s  there  in  secrecy, 
or  hope  to  maintain  it.  His  prognos- 
tic regarding  Mr.  Buffum  was  only 
too  true.  The  attack  was  tremendous 
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in  its  celerity.  Jasper  stopped  at  the 
house  as  he  went  home  at  night,  to 
offer  any  service,  and  went  up  -into 
the  poor  patient's  room.  He  did  this, 
not  only  to  be  of  any  relief  he  might 
to  him,  but  to  encourage  the  rest,  if 
he  could,  by  showing  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  contagion.  Mr.  Buffum  an- 
swered him  when  he  was  spoken  to, 
but  Dundas  had  been  quite  right  in 
saying  that  Jasper  would  not  have 
known  him.  Features,  color,  expres- 
sion, the  whole  face  was  wholly 
changed.  Even  his  voice  was  un- 
natural, so  that  there  was  nothing 
left  to  be  recognized ;  and  to  see  a 
man  of  Buffum's  strength  so  utterly 
prostrate,  utterly  without  muscular 
power  of  any  sort,  in  so  few  hours 
since  they  had  seen  him  standing  and 
moving,  was  the  greatest  mystery  of 
all.  There  was  nothing  Jasper  could 
do,  but  to  try  to  say  something  hope- 
ful to  the  poor  wife  ;  and  then  he  bade 
Oscar  drive  him  home. 

At  the  shop,  the  next  day,  he  met 
the  announcement  that  it  was  all  over 
with  his  poor  partner.  He  had  not 
lived  till  daybreak.  There  were 
some  faint  turns,  Dundas  said,  which 
seemed  almost  a  relief  after  the  suffer- 
ing they  had  seen  ;  and  for  himself, 
he  confessed  that  all  treatment  had 
been  so  powerless,  that  he  had  felt  a 
strange  relief  when  he  saw  death 
creeping  on,  and  knew  that  his  poor 
friend  had  some  relief  from  his  agony. 
He  only  came  round  to  give  Jasper 
this  news,  and  then  went  home  to  un- 
dress and  sleep,  if  he  might.  Mean- 
while, Jasper  learned  that  two  of  the 
men  were  down,  either  from  the  dis- 
ease or  from  fear.  The  next  day  two 
or  three  more  were  absent;  but  it  was 
thought  by  the  one  or  two  who  re- 
mained that  they  were  not  sick,  but 
had  fled  the  city.  *0f  work,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  enough  to  be 


done  in  these  sultry  August  days. 
Jasper  only  kept  up  the  forms  of  work, 
that  the  men's  minds  might  be  turned 
on  something  beside  "  premonitories," 
of  which  every  one  was  talking.  He 
occupied  himself,  as  did  all  men  of 
intelligence  and  public  spirit,  in  mak- 
ing proper  arrangements  for  the  poor 
emigrants,  who  landed  from  every 
steamer  bound  up  the  lakes,  and  in 
the  depressed  state  of  their  consti- 
tutions were  just  so  much  food  for  the 
disease.  Three  or  four  temporary  hos- 
pitals were  opened  for  their  treatment ; 
and  bodies  of  volunteer  nurses,  of  both 
sexes,  came  to  the  relief  and  assist- 
ance of  the  physicians. 

The  next  Monday,  when  Jasper 
and  Oscar  came  to  the  shop,  after  a 
Sunday  which  had  been  consecrated 
to  hospital  service,  he  was  distressed 
to  find  a  note  from  Mr.  Dundas,  say- 
ing that  he  himself  was  not  well.  It 
was  nothing,  the  note  said ;  but  he 
thought  it  best  to  be  prudent.  Jasper 
called  Oscar  in,  to  bid  him  put  the 
horse  to  a  wagon ;  but  as  the  boy  en- 
tered, he  perceived  in  an  instant,  and 
with  a  sinking  heart,  that  his  step 
dragged,  and  that  something  was  the 
matter  with  him.  Jasper  framed  a 
longer  sentence  than  he  had  meant, 
that  he  might  get  a  full  look  at 
Oscar's  eyes  ;  and  there,  too  certainly, 
were  the  blue  circles  around  them, 
which  he  had  learned  to  know  so  well. 

"  Just  sit  here  for  a  minute,  Oscar," 
said  he,  without  saying  a  word  more 
to  alarm  the  boy.  "  I  will  be  back  in 
a  moment ;  lie  back  on  the  sofa ;  you 
look  tired."  And  Oscar  did  so, 
amazed  at  himself.  First  that  he 
was  tired ;  and  next  that  he  made  no 
protest  against  his  master's  order. 
He  knew,  as  well  as  Jasper  knew, 
that  it  was  very  strange  that  he 
should  consent  to  lie  down  in  that 
room. 
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In  two  minutes  Jasper  had  two 
horses  in  two  carriages.  Sadly  enough, 
the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind, 
that  the  one  in  which  he  sat  was  one  of 
those  which  Oscar  had  saved  to  the 
firm  while  he  was  in  Milwaukie. 
He  lifted  Oscar  gently  into  the  same 
rockaway  in  which  they  had  carried 
Buffum  away  for  the  last  time.  One 
of  the  workmen  held  him,  and  another 
drove  the  horse,  as  they  went,  all  three, 
to  the  hospital  where  Oscar  and  Jasper 
had  both  been  on  duty  all  the  day  be- 
fore. Jasper  himself  then  swung  to  the 
gates,  and  bolted  them  within.  There 
was  not  a  man  left  in  the  shops  or  in 
the  paint-rooms.  He  passed  through 
the  deserted  counting-house,  and 
locked  the  door ;  unfastened  his  horse, 
mounted  the  wagon,  and  drove  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  his  surviving  partner's. 

The  old  story  again  !  Dundas  was 
in  bed  by  this  time.  His  voice  was 
changed,  though  he  did  not  know  it ; 
his  natural  color  gone,  and  his  eyes 
sunken.  Still,  his  courage  held.  "You 
need  not  have  come  round  to  see  me, 
E-ising,  though  it  is  very  kind  in  you." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  of  which  he  was 
hardly  conscious,  "I  shall  be  all 
right  to-morrow."  Then  another  pause, 
and  one  effort  more :  "  Any  thing  at  the 
shop  you  want  to  ask  about  ?  "  But  Jas- 
per said  cheerfully,  that  they  should 
do  very  well  at  the  shop;  that  he 
must  not  concern  himself,  drew  Mrs. 
Dundas  aside,  to  say  that  he  would  try 
to  be  back  before  the  day  was  over  ; 
and  then,  as  soon  as  he  might,  followed 
to  the  hospital,  to  which  he  had 
directed  the  men  to  take  poor  Oscar. 

An  old  warehouse  by  the  river- 
side, which,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Detroit,  had  been  some  sort  of  gov- 
ernment storehouse,  Jasper  thought, 
and  in  later  days  seemed  to  have 
been  put  to  any  or  no  use,  as  any- 
body or  nobody  might  wish,  —  this 


was  the  temporary  hospital.  They 
might  not  have  done  better,  had  they 
built  one  on  purpose.  It  was  close 
by  the  river,  so  that  they  were  sure 
of  as  good  air  as  could  be  had  any- 
where. It  had  no  windows  origi- 
nally ;  and,  for  the  present  purposes, 
very  large  windows  had  been  cut,  — 
which  were,  in  fact,  so  many  barn- 
doors,—  and  gave  to  all  the  rooms 
the  most  ample  ventilation.  A  loft, 
some  fifteen  feet  above  the  first  floor, 
had  always  existed  over  about  half 
the  building.  No  effort  had  been 
made  to  enlarge  this ;  but  a  con- 
venient stairway  had  been  built,  by 
which  there  was  easy  access  to  it. 
There  were,  therefore,  two  wards  to 
the  improvised  hospital;  one  down 
stairs,  occupying  the  whole  floor, 
and  one  up  stairs,  of  half  the  size. 
When  the  authorities  took  posses- 
sion of  this  building,  there  were  some 
rotten  sails  in  it,  which  had  been 
carried  out  and  made  into  tents  on 
the  riverside.  All  its  other  contents 
had  been  carried  away,  and  the  whole 
interior  doubly  whitewashed,  —  floors, 
ceilings,  and  all,  under  an  impres- 
sion which  widely  prevailed,  and 
which  had,  probably,  some  foundation 
in  truth,  that  there  was  virtue  in  the 
cleanliness  of  new  lime  on  walls. 

In  four  regular  lines,  which  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing, were  the  rows  of  neat  pine  bed- 
steads, which  had  been  put  together 
on  a  simple  pattern,  for  the  emergency, 
and  were  also  neat  and  sweet.  There 
were,  as  one  would  guess  at  a  glance, 
about  twenty  beds  in  each  of  the  four 
rows  ;  half  of  them  had  never  been  oc- 
cupied. The  Marseilles  quilts,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  supplies  of 
some  steamer,  covered  them  nicely, 
and  gave  even  a  cheerful  aspect  to 
the  sad  place.  An  unpainted  chair 
stood  at  the  head  of  each  bed,  on  one 
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side,  and  a  little  unpainted  table  of 
white  pine,  on  the  other. 

Jasper  arrived  at  the  hospital 
within  an  hour  after  Oscar  and  the 
other  party  had  come  there.  Jasper 
stopped  a  moment  at  the  little  office, 
which  was  a  separate,  ten-foot  build- 
ing, on  the  outside. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  poor 
boy,  doctor  ?  "  he  said,  finding  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  on  duty  had 
returned  for  a  moment  to  the  office. 

"  0  Rising  !  is  it  you  ?  "  said  Dr. 
Wirt,  looking  up  for  a  moment.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is 
a  real  attack.  Indeed,  he  looked 
badly  when  he  stopped  here  this 
morning  with  your  message,  and  I 
tried  to  persuade  him  then  not  to  go 
any  farther.  But  I  .might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  the  wind.  You  had 
told  him  to  meet  you  at  your  shop,  he 
said ;  and  it  was  very  clear  that  he 
would  have  gone  on  and  met  you,  if 
he  had  died.  We  have  got  him  to 
bed.  I  have  been  giving  him  hot 
teas,  just  as  we  were  ordering  yester- 
day ;  and  he  is  not,  as  yet,  in  any 
pain.  You  will  be  of  more  use  to 
him  than  we  shall  be." 

"  I  wish  I  thought  so,"  said  Jasper, 
as  they  passed  into  the  building  to- 
gether. "  How  many  new  cases  have 
you?" 

"Well,  I  believe  we  have  eight, 
counting  Oscar,  since  you  left  yester- 
day. But,  per  contra,  we  have  only 
lost  two.  It  is  the  best  night  for  a 
week.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  it 
is  the  treatment.  But  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  violence  of  the  attacks  were 
less  as  the  number  increases.  Cer- 
tainly, our  proportion  here  is  better. 
Do  you  know  what  Sabine  says  ?  " 

No,  Jasper  did  not  know ;  and,  as 
he  said  this,  they  came  to  No.  47. 
Oscar  was  No.  47  from  this  time,  and 
by  No.  47  Jasper  took  his  seat.  He 


acquainted  himself  in  a  few  minutes 
with  what  had  been  done,  by  the 
nurse  whom  he  found  on  duty ;  and 
then  he  assumed  his  charge  of  Nos. 
46,  47,  and  48.  This  was  service 
which  both  he  and  Oscar  had  been 
rendering  at  intervals  now  for  three 
or  four  days. 

"  It  is  that  my  head  aches,  dear  mas- 
ter, as  I  did  not  know  my  head  could 
ache.  And  I  do  not  hear  very  well 
what  Dr.  Wirt  says  to  me,  and  what 
this  nurse-man  —  man-nurse,  what  you 
call  him  ?  —  wants  to  say.  But  now 
you  have  come,  my  dear  master,  your 
poor  boy  will  be  well  soon  —  well 
soon."  And  then  he  sunk  into  the 
silence  which  was  so  much  more 
natural  than  continued  speech,  in 
this  terrible  prostration. 

As  Jasper  sat,  as  he  varied  the 
treatment  according  to  the  doctor's 
direction  under  the  constant  change 
of  symptoms,  he  persuaded  himself, 
once  or  twice,  that  this  was  not  going 
to  be  a  severe  attack  ;  once  or  twice, 
again,  that  it  was  one  of  unusual 
severity.  And  he  learned,  thus,  what 
he .  had  not  known  before,  that  a 
nurse  may  be  too  much  interested  in 
a  patient  to  see  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment with  a  perfectly  unbiassed  eye. 
The  time  passed  rapidly.  Jasper  was 
not  discouraged,  when,  at  four,  Dr. 
Wirt  came  round,  and  he  confirmed 
Jasper's  feeling  that  Oscar  was  not 
sinking  since  two.  He  had  certainly 
held  his  ground. 

"  If  you  will  send  me  in  some  one 
to  take  these  three  beds,"  said  Jas- 
per, "  I  will  get  myself  some  dinner, 
and  go  round  and  see  how  Dundas 
is." 

"  Dinner !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  Are 
you  mad,  to  have  put  off  your  dinner 
a  minute  beyond  your  usual  time  ? 
Do  you  suppose  we  can  do  without 
you?"  And  he  ordered  another 
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nurse  to  the  spot,  and  sent  Jasper 
out  of  the  building. 

Jasper  got  his  dinner,  and  drove  to 
Mr.  Dundas's,  but  did  not  get  an 
encouraging  bulletin.  He  let  Mrs. 
Dundas  give  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
then  went  back  to  Oscar.  As  he 
approached  the  bed,  he  saw  one  of  the 


lady  nurses  was  on  duty,  between  46 
and  47. 

Jasper  passed  in  between  45  and  46, 
and  said,  "  I  will  relieve  you  now, 
madam." 

The  nurse  turned  to  thank   him, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  Bertha. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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BY    GEORGE   F.   HOAR. 


WHEN  the  41st  Congress  met,  in 
December,  1869,  the  prospects  of  edu- 
cation in  a  large  part  of  the  country 
were  most  discouraging.  The  last 
of  the  three  great  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  by  means  of  which  the  na- 
tional authority  had  extended  the 
suffrage,  with  trifling  exceptions,  to 
all  men  of  full  age,  was  about  coming 
into  operation.  One-fourth  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  were  illiterate. 
For  the  next  decade,  thirty-two 
senators  and  one  hundred  and  four 
representatives  were  to  be  chosen 
by  States,  one-half  of  whose  voting 
population  had  not  knowledge  enough 
of  reading  or  writing  to  make  either 
of  practical  advantage  in  receiving 
or  conveying  knowledge.  Notwith- 
standing a  majority  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  represented  States  that 
owed  their  prosperity  largely  to  com- 
mon schools,  the  influence  of  the 
nation  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of 
ignorance.  Of  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  Territories,only 
forty  thousand  were  in  school.  In 
New  Mexico,  which  had  been  under 
our  power,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  people  had  voted,  37  to  5,016,  not 
to  establish  schools  ;  and  all  efforts  to 
get  Congress  to  interfere  had  failed. 
So  that,  with  a  population  of  93,874, 
there  was  not  a  public  school  in  the 


Territory.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Capitol  reared  its  marble 
splendors  over  streets  crowded  with 
ignorant  and  vicious  children.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  children,  nineteen 
thousand  out  of  thirty-three  thou- 
sand, were  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  attending  school ;  and  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  of  the  public 
schoolrooms  were  complained  of  to 
the  Board  of  Health  as  nuisances.  In 
nearly  all  the  rebel  States,  as  the 
Democratic  party  regained  its  ascen- 
dancy, among  its  first  acts  of  power 
was  an  act  of  hostility  to  public 
schools.  The  schoolmaster  was  the 
special  object  of  hatred  to  the  Ku- 
klux. 

The  Eepublican  statesmen  of  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  who  had 
seen  that  the  right  to  vote  was  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  the  colored 
man  in  his  new  liberties,  had  been 
blind  to  the  necessity  of  making  that 
suffrage  intelligent.  The  aid  of  the 
nation,  which  was  extended  to  agricul- 
ture without  constitutional  scruple 
in  any  quarter,  was  denied  to  educa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  pos- 
sessing a  stately  building,  surrounded 
by  spacious  grounds,  with  its  costly 
apparatus  of  laboratory,  library,  mu- 
seum, and  hot-houses,  found  no  difficul- 
ty in  getting  an  annual  appropriation 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand,  and  in  circulating 
copies  of  its  report  at  a  further  cost 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  Bureau 
of  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
lodged  in  small  and  mean  apartments, 
which  a  decent  Boston  barber  would 
scorn,  and  had  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  six  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars.  Even  the  great  learning, 
ability,  and  zeal  of  Dr.  Barnard  could 
not,  with  the  insufficient  clerical  force 
at  his  command,  give  the  Bureau 
much  vitality. 

•The  Republican  Committee  on 
Printing  refused  to  print  its  report ; 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  Mr.  Dawes  was  chairman,  in- 
serted, without  his  assent,  a  clause  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  abolishing  the 
Bureau  altogether.  The  active  and 
earnest  enemies  of  the  Bureau  were 
among  the  leaders  of  the  House. 
Prominent  Republicans,  representing 
States  whose  territory  had  been  ceded 
to  the  general  government  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  "  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  be  for- 
ever encouraged,"  and  which  had 
received  large  aid  from  Congress 
for  the  institutions  of  education  to 
which  their  own  prosperity  was  due, 
vied  with  one  another  in  bitter  hos- 
tility to  every  proposition  to  aid  the 
enfranchised  blacks  in  setting  up  like 
institutions  for  themselves. 

There  are  many  gratifying  indica- 
tions of  a  rapid  change  in  public  sen- 
timent. Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  observers  of  the  best  pub- 
lic sentiment,  in  his  article  in  "  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,"  on  the  New  Depar- 
ture, urges  upon  the  Republican  party 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  to  secure 
education  by  national  authority. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  just  nominated   for 


governor  by  the  penitent  democracy 
of  Connecticut,  as  among  his  remedies 
for  the  great  corruption  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  goVernrnent, 
which  he  declares  is  so  full  of  fraud, 
bribery,  and  peculation  in  New  York, 
both  in  the  State  and  Federal  service, 
as  to  be  almost  putrid,  announces  the 
"  larger  spread  of  popular  education, 
without  which  universal  suffrage  will 
become  a  deadly  curse."  An  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars  has  just 
passed  the  House  without  division. 

There  have  been  two  attempts  to  de- 
vise a  comprehensive  national  remedy 
for  the  growing  evil  of  ignorance, 
which  may  deserve  to  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. The  first  was  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February, 
1870,  "  to  establish  a  system  of  na- 
tional education."  The  other,  the 
bill  which  has  passed  the  House  at  its 
present  session,  entitled  "  A  bill  to 
establish  an  educational  fund,  and  to 
apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  education  of  the  people." 

The  first  of  these  bills  was  not 
drawn  or  introduced  to  the  House 
with  any  confident  expectation  that 
it  would  get  through  Congress.  It 
was  intended  to  accomplish  two 
things  :  first,  by  exciting  discussion 
in  Congress,  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  the  general  question  ; 
and,  second,  to  show  to  those  persona 
who  were  waging  war  on  the  common 
schools  in  the  South  that  a  measure 
was  constitutional  and  practicable 
which  should  establish  schools  by 
national  authority  where  the  States 
would  not,  without  interfering  with 
the  State  that  would  do  it  for  itself. 
If  Georgia  would  take  care  of  herself 
in  this  respect,  so  much  the  better. 
If  she  would  not,  the  nation  would 
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do  the  work  for  her,  and  si  in  ply  send 
her  the  bill. 

The  constitutional  right  to  do  this 
was  claimed  on  the  principle  which 
every  party  in  this  country  asserts 
when  it  doesn't  propose  to  do  any 
thing  about  it,  and  which  was  well 
stated  by  the  Democrats  of  Connec- 
ticut in  their  Convention  in  1870, 
"that  the  source  of  power  being  in 
the  people,  free  schools  and  general 
education  are  essential  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  perpetuation  of  free 
institutions.7'  The  general  govern- 
ment has  no  more  to  do  with  schools 
in  a  State  than  it  has  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  a  State  ; 
indeed,  not  so  much,  for  justice  in 
some  cases  is  administered  in  federal 
courts.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
schools  are  as  essential  to  republican 
government  as  courts.  If  a  State 
should  refuse  to  establish  courts  alto- 
gether, or  open  them  to  a  portion 
only  of  its  people,  leaving  all  or  part 
of  its  citizens  to  protect  their  persons 
and  property  by  such  means  only  as 
individuals  might  command,  clearly 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  interfere,  as  charged  with 
the  duty  of  guaranteeing  republican 
government  in  every  State,  because 
the  administration  of  justice  to  all 
citizens  under  equal  laws  is  essential 
to  republican  government.  So,  if  a 
State  refuses  to  establish  schools  alto- 
gether, or  provides  them  for  a  portion 
only  of  its  people,  republican  govern- 
ment, in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term,  being  impossible  without  general 
education,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  interpose. 

The  mechanism  of  the  bill  was 
quite  simple.  State,  district,  and 
local  superintendents  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  whole  country,  with 
authority  to  establish  and  carry  on 
schools,  the  expense  of  the  system  to 


be  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  whole  people. 
Any  State  might  raise  and  pay  over 
its  share  of  the  tax  in  its  own  way. 
But  if  any  State  should  establish  and 
maintain  a  common-school  system  for 
itself,  this  was  to  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  its  share  of  the  general  tax,  and 
no  further  proceedings  under  the  act 
were  to  be  had  as  to  such  State. 
This  system,  against  which  no  re- 
spectable constitutional  objection  has 
been  brought,  permits  every  State  to 
establish  and  manage  its  own  public 
schools  in  its  own  way,  but  permits 
no  State  not  to  do  it. 

A  pretty  full  debate  was  had  upon 
this  measure  in  the  House,  and  it  was 
extensively  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  got  through  the  House, 
although  it  would  have  received  the 
support  of  many  of  the  best  men  on 
•the  Republican  side,  and  of  some 
Democrats.  But  there  was  not  time 
for  it  to  pass  the  Senate.  It  was 
thought  best  after  debate  to  let  the 
bill  disappear  in  the  press  of  business 
toward  the  close  of  the  session  with- 
out bringing  it  to  a  direct  vote. 

The  bill  which  has  just  passed  the 
House  "  forever  consecrates  and  sets 
apart  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  education  of  the  people,"  as 
follows :  one-half  the  receipts  for 
lands,  after  deducting  expenditures, 
is  to  be  distributed  among  the  States, 
Territories,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  the  other  half  is  to  be  invested, 
and  create  a  fund  whose  income  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  distributed. 

The  distribution  for  ten  years  is  to 
be  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  that  is, 
of  need  ;  afterwards  according  to  the 
population  between  four  and  twenty- 
one.  Each  State  will  be  entitled  to 
its  share  of  the  first  distribution,  that 
before  Jan.  1,  1873,  or  within  two 
months  of  the  first  meeting  of  its 
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Legislature  thereafter,  shall  have  en- 
gaged that  it  will  provide  by  law  for 
the  free  education  of  all  its  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen, 
and  will  apply  all  moneys  which  it 
shall  receive  under  this  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  conditions. 

After  the  first  distribution,  each 
State  will  receive  its  share  which  has 
complied  with  the  following  condi- 
tions :  — 

First,  It  shall  have  made  the  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  its  children 
required  as  above. 

Second,  It  shall  have  applied  all 
moneys  by  it  previously  received, 
under  this  act,  in  accordance  there- 
with. 

Third,  It  shall,  through  the  proper 
officer  thereof,  for  the  year  ending 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last  pre- 
ceding such  apportionment,  make  full 
report  of  the  number  of  schools  free 
to  all  the  children  thereof,  the  number 
of  teachers  employed,  the  number  of 
schoolhouses  owned,  and  the  number 
of  school-teachers  hired ;  the  total 
number  of  children  taught  during  the 
year,  the  daily  attendance,  and  the 
number  of  months  of  the  year  schools 
shall  have  been  maintained  in  each 
of  the  several  school  districts,  or 
divisions  of  said  State,  Territory,  or 
District,  and  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  system  of  free  pub- 
lic schools. 

These  sums  are  to  be  distributed 
by  the  State  among  its  school  districts 
in  either  of  three  prescribed  ways,  as 
it  shall  think  fit,  and  to  be  applied 
only  to  the  payment  of  teachers  of 
common  schools,  except  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent  the  first 
year,  and  ten  afterwards,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  State,  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  teachers  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 


Few  readers  of  this  periodical  need 
any  explanation  or  argument  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  object  proposed 
by  this  bill  is  of  vast  importance. 
They  will  be  more  likely  to  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  effected.  I  think 
it  will  have  very  great  power  in  the 
accomplishment  of  two  most  salutary 
results. 

First,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  waste 
of  the  public  lands.  It  is  true,  that 
the  right  of  Congress  to  make  any 
disposition  of  them  in  future  that  it 
sees  fit  is  expressly  reserved.  Con- 
gress could  not  be  bound  in  this  re- 
spect by  any  legislative  enactment. 
But  when  this  bill  is  law,  every  ap- 
plication for  a  land-grant  will  be  met 
with  the  objection,  "  You  are  demand- 
ing that  we  give  you  a  part  of  the 
school-fund,"  and  will  encounter  the 
powerful  opposition  of  those  persons, 
in  every  State,  who  are  interested  in 
protecting  that  fund.  Of  course, 
Congress,  although  it  has  consecrated 
the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  may  here- 
after vary  the  mode  or  conditions  of 
its  application  to  this  object.  Of 
course,  any  policy  which  deals  with 
these  lands  as  property  must  give 
way  before  that  which  treats  them 
as  parts  of  territory  of  the  na- 
tion, the  future  dwelling-place  of  the 
citizen.  No  desire  to  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  land  even  to  so 
sacred  an  object  as  the  education  of 
the  people  should  for  a  moment  con- 
flict with  the  interest  of  the  settler, 
or  that  of  the  future  State  he  is  to 
create. 

Second,  I  think  the  bill  will  have 
great  effect  in  accomplishing  the  other 
great  purpose  which  it  expressly 
avows,  of  stimulating  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools,  wherever 
they  are  needed. 

To  accomplish   this,  it    uses    two 
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instrumentalities;  first,  direct  pecu- 
niary aid ;  second,  the  powerful  stim- 
ulant of  a  noble  and  generous  emu- 
lation, excited  by  an  authoritative 
report,  which  will  show  the  relative 
rank  and  accomplishment  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  in  respect  to  public 
education.  What  State,  which  should 
appear  from  such  a  report  to  be  lowest 
in  rank  as  regards  the  education  of 
its  children,  would  fail  to  exert  itself 
to  the  extent  of  its  power  to  remove 
the  stigma  ? 

The  sum  distributed  to  any  State  un- 
der the  bill  will  be  small ;  enough  only 
for  a  little  seed-corn.  No  person  need 
fear  that  a  school-fund  will  be  created 
large  enough  to  render  the  people  of 
the  States  indifferent  to  their  schools, 
as  to  things  that  cost  them  nothing. 
For  the  seven  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1864,  and  ending  June  3, 
1871,  the  area  of  the  public  lands 
sold  was  9,066,110.10  acres.  Cash 
received  therefor,  $13,238,741.04. 
Expenses  on  account  of  same,  in- 
cluding the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  local  land  offices,  the  salaries  and 
commissions  of  registers,  expenses 
of  surveys,  including  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  General  Land  Office, 
were  $4,616,864.74,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $8,618,874.30.  It  is  expected,  on 
what  seems  good  authority,  that  the 
future  net  proceeds  may  hereafter 
amount  to  two  millions  annually. 
Distributing  one  million  of  dollars  to 
the  different  States,  pro  rata  ;  on  the 
basis  of  illiteracy,  using  the  number, 
ten  years  old  and  over,  reported  un- 
able to  write,  as  ascertained  by  the 
last  census,  would  give  to  the  fol- 
lowing States  and  Territories  the 
sums  set  against  their  names  respec- 
tively :  — 

Delaware,      .....     $4,081.77 

Maryland, 23,942.67 

District  of  Columbia,  .    .      5,074.65 


Virginia,       78,789.29 

West  Virginia,  .     .     .     .     14,397.28 

Kentucky, 58,695.50 

North  Carolina,      .     .     .     70,271.82 

Tennessee, 64,441.96 

South  Carolina,  .     .     .     .     51,508.97 

Borgia,        82,800.38 

Alabama, 67,678.22 

Florida,         12,687.59 

Mississippi, 55,361.88 

Missouri,        39,300.02 

Arkansas, 23,561.00 

Louisiana, 48,797.12 

Texas,  39,174.92 

Illinois,          23,004.29 

Idaho,  598.66 

Massachusetts,  .     .     .     .     17,271.01 

Maine,  3,366.49 

Ohio,  30,599.49 

Rhode  Island,  ....  3,873.44 
New  Mexico,  ....  9,227.27 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  will 
yield  to  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky,  where  the  struggle  for  the 
public  instruction  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple has  been  hardest,  the  very  stimu- 
lus needed  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  money  would  go  to  the 
Southern  States,  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Some  of  the  wisest  and  most  cau- 
tious of  the  Republican  statesmen 
agree  with  the  leading  persons 
throughout  the  country  who  have 
studied  most  deeply  the  instrumen- 
talities which  stimulate  activity  in 
establishing  schools,  in  believing  that 
this  sum,  though  so  small,  will  have 
a  very  great  effect. 

Judge  Shellabarger  of  Ohio,  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
House,  said  in  his  speech  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  that  his  desire  to  speak  came 
from  an  ambition  to  connect  his  name 
with  so  important  a  measure.  Mr. 
Davves,  seldom  enthusiastic,  repeated 
the  statement,  —  "  The  ambition  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
in  which  I  confess  I  am  a  sharer,  the 
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ambition  to  connect  one's  name  with 
so  beneficent  a  measure."  Gov. 
Blair  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  wisest 
and  clearest  heads  in  the  House,  said, 
"  The  great  advantage  of  the  measure 
will  appear,  after  all,  not  so  much  in 
the  amount  of  assistance  rendered, 
for  that  will  not  be  great,  as  in  the 
inducement  it  will  give  for  local  effort. 
It  will  form  the  ground-work  of  a 
school  system  where  there  is  none, 
and  will  greatly  encourage  those  who 
are  struggling  with  weak  beginnings 
without  active  sympathy  in  their 
localities. 

The  experience  of  our  Northern 
States  shows  how  powerful  has  been 
such  a  slight  aid  in  exciting  local 
effort ;  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  who  have 
specially  studied  the  influences  which 
are  most  efficient  to  this  end. 

Most  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  States  and  for  the 
principal  cities  were  consulted  as  to 
the  details  of  the  bill ;  nearly  all  of 
them  think  it  will  do  the  greatest 
good. 

Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  and  the  highest  authority  in 
this  country  on  this  special  point,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  "  The  bill 
is  an  admirable  one,  and  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  in  all  the  South. 
.  .  The  greatest  obstacle  is  in  the 
inability,  not  merely  the  unwillingness, 
of  the  whole  people  to  tax  them- 
selves heavily  enough  to  educate  the 
blacks.  With  such  a  bill  as  yours 
(becoming  a  law),  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  Peabody  Fund,  though  small,  the 
^eople  would  have  heart  to  take  hold 
of  the  work.  My  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  positive  and  •  definite.  I 
have  seen  the  leading  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  twelve  States." 

Some  persons  would  have  preferred 


that  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  land  should  be  distributed,  instead 
of  using  one-half  to  create  a  perma- 
nent fund.     But  the  public  lands  will 
be  sold  and  settled  within  a  few  years. 
It  seems  scarcely  just  that  the  whole 
of  this  magnificent  property   should 
be  expended  for  the  necessities  of  a 
single  generation,  and  nothing  left  to 
show  for  it  to  the  future.     The   idea 
is  deeply  settled  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American    people,    that    the    public 
lands  of  the  nation   are   their  patri- 
mony.    Every  laboring-man,  looking 
anxiously   forward   to   see    what  the 
future  has  in  store  for   himself,    or 
his  children,   takes  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  there  is,  in  the  North- 
west, with  stimulant  climate  and  fer- 
tile soil,  with  infinite    fields  of  coal 
and  iron  below,  and  infinite  corn-fields 
above,  a  vast  region  where  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  children's  children,  may 
have    for  themselves  a  home  and  a 
freehold.      No  price    should   be   put 
upon   that   homestead    for   any   less 
sacred  purpose  than  the  education  of 
the  children.       In   these   benefits    it 
seems  but  fair  that   coming  genera- 
tions should  have  their  part. 

Such  a  fund,  once  established,  will 
attract  to  itself  large  increase  from 
private  benefactions.  The  very  im- 
perfect statistics  which  Gen.  Eaton 
has  been  able  to  gather  on  this  sub- 
ject, show  that  the  gifts  by  private 
persons  to  education  in  this  country 
during  the  past  year  amount  to  $8,- 
533,760.  Tliis  includes  no  gifts  but 
money,  and  only  such  large  sums  as 
are  specially  reported  in  the  newspa- 
pers. The  subscriptions  to  great 
charitable  organizations,  like  the 
American  missionary  associations, 
collections  made  in  churches,  or  by 
subscription  papers,  are  not  counted. 

A  well-administered  national  fund 
will  attract  many  such  gifts,  and  will, 
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doubtless,  receive    additions   of   such  intelligent  judgment  of  the  country, 

moneys    as   frequently   come   to  the  It  should  be  borne  in   mind  that  a 

Treasury  from  special  sources,  which  most  careful  and  anxious  canvass  has 

ought  not  to  be  expended  for  the  com-  satisfied  those  most  deeply  interested, 

mon  uses  of  the  government.      It  will  that  a  measure  framed  on  the   prin- 

be    a   perpetual  and    ever-increasing  ciples  above  described,  is  more  likely 

fountain   of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  to   unite  a    majority  of   both  houses 

wealth.  of  Congress   in  its   favor,  than   any 

The  bill  now  awaits  the  action  of  other   they  can   devise.     This  alone 

the  Senate.     What  that  action  will  should   commend  it  strongly  to   the 

be,  and  what  will  be  the   action  of  favorable  judgment   and   support  of 

Congress   on   this   subject   hereafter,  all  the  friends  of  the  great  cause  of 

will,  of  course,  depend  largely  on  the  education. 


THE   OLD   GRAMMAE  MASTER'S   ADDEESS   TO   MAY. 

Je  vais,  ou  je  vas  mourir ;  et  1'un  et  Pautre  se  dit."—  Last  words  of  a  French  grammarian. 

0  MAY  !  the  changeful  year's  Potential  Mood ! 

Thou  mayest  and  canst  be  beautiful  and  bland, 

And  smile  with  tenderness  ineffable ; 

And  thou  canst  also,  in  thy  waywardness, 

Be  drizzly,  dull,  and  disagreeable 

As  any  little  queen  my  schoolroom  holds. 

Thou  mayest  and  canst  ripen  to  summer  bloom, 

And  to  the  golden  glow  of  autumn,  when 

The  sap  of  May  turns  to  the  juice  of  must; 

Thou  mayest,  alas !  and  wilt,  when  nature  wilts, 

Be  changed  into  December's  iciness. 

But  now  thou  mayest,  and  all  the  world  goes  Maying ; 

The  little  lads  and  lasses  sally  forth, 

To  see  if  any  flowers  may  chance  to  be 

In  fields  where  Winter,  lingering,  chills  thy  lap. 

My  little  May,  too,  trips  along  with  them  ; 

May,  and  her  little  can  to  hold  her  flowers, 

She,  too,  in  the  potential  mood  of  life. 

At  eve,  what  troops  of  lovers  saunter  forth ! 

And  some  will  conjugate,  and  some  decline: 

Yet  are  they  all  found  in  the  optative  mood 

(Meaning  to  wish  or  hope,  desire  or  choose)  ; 

But  I,  poor  man,  have  run  through  all  the  moods 

Of  that  strange  verb  called  Life,  which  signifies 

To  be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  enjoy ; 

And  soon  beneath  yon  turf,  supine,  shall  lie, 

And  wait  to  be  translated  to  the  sky.  C.  T.  B. 
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MOUNA  LISA. 

LOUVRE,   1871. 

WAIT  but  one  moment, 

I  will  tell  you  all. 

You  will  not  wait  ? 

Then  go  !     But  when  I  call, 

When,  turning  round, 

You  catch  my  eye, 

Which  never  leaves  you, 

Though  you  try 

To  look  at  Mary 

With  her  cherubs  there, 

At  Catherine,  or  Europa, 

Or  even  at  Her, 

Young  Raphael's  Virgin, 

You  will  come  to  me. 

You  cannot  choose, 

Or  even  linger, 

Lest  you  lose 

One  word  I  say, 

When  the  dim  smile 

Breaks  into  words, 

Which  all  this  while 

You  have  been  waiting  for ; 

When  now,  at  last, 

To  you  alone 

I  hold  so  fast, 

Who  will  laugh  too, 

And  see  it  through  and  through, 

And  share  the  fun,  — 

To  you  who  come, 

Because  you  needs  must  come, 

I  tell  it  all. 

And  yet  —  I  only  smile  ? 
True.     'Twas  in  vain 
You  left  them  all 
And  came. 
...... 

And  yet,  to-morrow 
You'll  come  again. 

A.  A.  B. 


tiframiner. 


IN  passing  under  review  the  publications  of  the  time,  we  feel, 
with  every  month,  that  the  part  of  them  which  is  intended  for 
the  most  sensitive  natures,  and  which,  indeed,  for  good  or  evil,  may 
be  expected  to  have  the  longest  sway,  is  the  part  which  is  most  sure 
to  escape  thoughtful  and  severe  examination. 

It  is  the  whole  body  of  children's  books,  a  subdivision  of  litera- 
ture, we  might  almost  say  of  fiction,  which  has  grown  up  within 
the  memory  of  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  has  reached  alarming 
proportions.  They  are  alarming  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  be- 
cause this  class  of  books  has  not  increased  under  the  same  conditions 
fls  other  books ;  and  especially  because  it  has  not  the  safeguard  of 
public  criticism.  The  public  for  whom  these  books  are  prepared  re- 
quire incident,  familiar  style,  and  elements  of  interest ;  but  as  to  the 
truth,  or  inherent  value  of  a  book,  they  are  not  reliable  judges. 
Hence,  a  book  may  be,  and  often  is,  popular,  when  of  a  very  low 
order  of  merit.  Indeed,  the  standard  of  all  popularity  is  such  as  to 
make  one  doubt  the  real  value  of  what  obtains  the  loudest  praise. 

With  children  a  book  becomes  popular  in  proportion  as  one  boy  or 
girl  says  to  another  that  it  is  a  " jolly  book,"  or  a  "bully  book." 
No  matter  how  untrue  to  life  the  picture  may  be,  no  matter  how 
false  the  statement  of  facts  in  science  or  history,  no  matter  how  poor 
the  style  or  improbable  the  incidents,  —  the  child  cannot  judge  of 
these  things.  If  books  have  a  certain  dash  in  plot  and  execution, 
they  are  certain  to  be  successful.  No  one  of  mature  judgment  reads 
them,  unless  it  be  the  publisher's  agent  to  decide  whether  they  will 
pay.  Now,  publishers  are  so  far  business-men  as  to  look  after  their 
own  interests ;  and  we  could  not  fairly  expect  to  find  them  philan- 
thropists and  reformers,  to  think  of  the  children's  advantage  rather 
than  their  own.  They  must  print  books  that  will  sell.  Authors, 
too,  who  have  to  earn  their  bread,  must  write  books  that  will  sell. 
Then,  too,  many  who  have  failed  to  please  grown  people,  their  at- 
tempts having  been  unmercifully  ridiculed  by  some  reviewer,  know 
that  in  this  juvenile  field  they  have  little  to  fear  from  that  source, 
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and  confidently  write  for  children ;  thus  bringing  into  the  market  a 
flood  of  silly,  weak,  and  every  way  poor  and  unsuitable  books. 
This  is  the  yellow-covered  literature  of  the  youthful  public ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  always  in  attractive  binding,  and  has  no  outward 
sign  to  distinguish  it. 

How  has  all  this  come  about  since  the  days  of  our  grandmothers, 
whose  library  might  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  ?  The  interval  be- 
tween "  Mother  Goose "  and  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  was  bridged 
over,  chiefly,  by  "  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,"  "  Aladdin,"  "  Cinder- 
ella," and  other  nursery  classics.  There  were,  perhaps,  besides,  "  The 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  a  collection  of  poems  in- 
cluding the  history  of  Mother  Hubbard.  All  these  were  not  read 
and  thrown  aside  to  give  way  to  the  next  new  book.  They  were 
literally  read  to  pieces.  They  were  supplemented,  perhaps,  by 
grandmamma's  stories,  as  the  dear  old  lady  gathered  the  children 
about  her  in  the  twilight,  a  loving  group,  who  listened  entranced,  as 
she  lived  over  with  them  her  past,  or  told  them  of  Joseph  and  his 
coat  of  many  colors,  or  little  Samuel,  and  other  Bible  characters, 
of  whom  most  children  nowadays,  in  spite  of  the  Sunday  schools,  have 
never  heard. 

This  loving  influence,  and  the  gentle  lessons  which  were  the  moral 
of  her  tales,  are  lost  to  this  generation,  and  the  affection  which  such 
intercourse  strengthened  has  lost  this  common  bond.  For  grand- 
mamma and  story-telling  are  out  of  date,  and  children  may  easily  dis- 
pense with  both  ;  for  does  not  every  child  learn  to  read  ?  and  are  there 
not  always  new  story-books  ?  To  be  sure,  grandmamma  ought  to  be 
patronized  and  listened  to  as  a  favor,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  "  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl ;  "  for  young  America,  in  its  superiority,  can  afford  to 
be  condescending.  It  has  not  read  for  nothing  of  the  dear  little 
saints,  who,  by  their  good  example  and  pious  precepts,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  have  brought  to  entire  reformation  an  irritable  mother, 
or  a  dissipated  father,  and  have  thus  acquired  an  overweening  sense 
of  importance  and  superiority  over  the  adults  of  the  family  whose 
faults  they  have  thus  been  trained  to  see. 

If  the  child's  conversation  be  more  fluent  than  elegant,  in  his  last 
new  book  you  may  find  all  these  slang  words  and  phrases  ;  "  for  should 
not  an  author  make  his  children  talk  in  the  language  of  common  life," 
and  not  "  stiltedly  ?  "  as  if  the  language  of  the  street  were  to  be  the 
standard  of  the  parlor. 

So,  if  your  little  girl  is  vain  of  her  long  curls  or  her  new  dress, 
you  may  find  that  her  last  story-book  dilates  upon  the  heroine's 
pretty  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  curls,  and  describes  her  as  dressed  for 
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various  occasions,  all  in  the  latest  fashion.  Children  are  apt  to  be 
fond  of  adventure  ;  and  their  fascinating  authors  carry  them  over  sea 
and  land,  and  show  them  wondsrs  of  every  nation.  They  survive 
incredible  accidents,  and  dangers  are  averted  by  before  unheard-of 
means.  More  wonderful  than  fairy  tales,  they  yet  assume  to  be  true. 

There  was,  too,  a  danger  good  Miss  Edge  worth  could  not  foresee, 
when  she  inaugurated  stories  of  simple  child-life,  where  a  model  girl 
or  boy  is  held  up  for  admiration,  and  a  wicked  one  for  condemnation. 
It  was  a  praiseworthy  notion,  but  it  opened  a  flood-gate,  and  the  flood 
became  ungovernable.  Every  one  saw  and  seized  such  opportunity; 
the  jelly  of  fiction  was  used  to  render  palatable  medicines  of  every 
kind.  Each  sect  wrote  stories  inculcating  its  own  peculiar  tenets. 
Temperance  societies  published  vivid  pictures  of  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, —  mere  police  cases  in  an  interesting  garb,  adapted  to  a  child's 
comprehension,  and  introducing  him  to  scenes  which  are  a  shock  to  his 
innocence  and  a  terror  to  his  imagination. 

Add  to  these  effects,  —  to  coarseness,  vanity,  and  conceit,  —  the  rest- 
lessness and  superficiality  which  are  always  too  great  a  characteristic  of 
our  people.  Little  boys,  in  emulation  of  some  favorite  hero,  tie  up. 
in  a  handkerchief  a  few  clothes  and  photographs  and  a  Bible,  and 
run  away,  to  be  caught  the  next  morning  and  brought  ignominiously 
home  ;  while  young  men,  whom  these  tales  have  rendered  impa- 
tient of  duty  and  restraint,  become  idle  rovers  and  a  lasting  grief  to 
their  families. 

Thus,  we  can  no  longer  consider  a  child  safe  from  harm  when  he 
has  a  book  in  his  hand,  nor  think  the  power  to  read  an  unmitigated 
good.  For  too  many  children  it  proves  far  otherwise  ;  for  unspeaka- 
bly worse  than  the  books  we  have  been  condemning,  are  those  which 
most  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  and  uncultivated ;  cheap 
publications,  full  of  moral  poison.  Their  exterior  generally  indicates 
truly  their  character,  and  we  carefully  keep  them  from  our  children. 
We  must  learn,  as  well,  that  respectable  covers  are  not  equally  an 
index  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  their  contents  must  be  examined 
and  proved. 

One  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken,  though  the  influ- 
ence it  can  exert  is  limited,  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  Sun- 
day-school libraries.  They  had  long  been  collected  with  little  care  ; 
additions  were  often  made  of  any  new  volumes  which  might  be  sent 
by  order  on  a  bookseller,  and  they  were  little  above  the  level  of  a 
circulating  library.  And  thus,  what  should  have  been  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  good  influence  of  the  school,  and  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence, had  become  a  means  of  disseminating  worthless  books,  and 
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sometimes  positively  evil  teachings.  So  many  people  felt  the  need 
of  a  reform  in  this  condition  of  things,  that,  seven  years  ago,  Mr. 
Lowe,  then  .secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  called 
together  about  forty  ladies,  who  formed  a  body  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Ladies'  Commission  on  Sunday-school  Books,"  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  list  of  books  worthy  of  recommendation  to  all  Unita- 
rian Sunday  schools.  They  have  made  very  thorough  work ;  be- 
ginning by  endeavoring  to  obtain  and  examine  every  child's  book 
extant.  During  the  first  two  years  of  their  service,  they  read  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  volumes,  of  which  only  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  were  approved.  To  appreciate  the  amount  of  work  done;  it 
must  be  known  that  every  book  required  two  readings,  since  two 
rejections  were  necessary  to  set  a  book  aside  ;  while  all  those  placed 
upon  the  list  must  have  been  read  by  five  ladies,  since  five  approvals 
were  required,  —  often,  where  opinions  varied,  by  more. 

The  next  two  years,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  examined, 
and  only  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  accepted ;  more  than  two- 
thirds  being  the  proportion  of  worthless,  unsuitable,  or  in  some  way 
objectionable  books.  Unsuitable,  too,  not  for  Sunday  schools  only, 
but  for  children  ;  for  the  list  is  subdivided,  and  there  are  placed 
upon  it  books  considered  valuable  in  themselves,  though  without 
religious  influence  or  tendency. 

Last  year,  few  were  found,  except  the  publications  of  the  year, 
which  had  not  been  examined ;  and  it  is  a  striking  indication  of 
the  poor  quality  of  current  literature  to  find  that  out  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  books  examined,  only  fifty-nine  were  recom- 
mended ;  eighty-two  per  cent  being  rejected. 

It  is  a  constant  wonder  how  so  many  poor  books  get  themselves 
published.  The  only  explanation  is  in  the  low  standard  of  the  pub- 
lic, —  the  publishers  provide  what  will  sell.  Yet,  while  making  for 
them  this  excuse,  there  is  none  for  some  of  the  tricks  of  trade  which 
are  practised.  One  is,  the  republication  of  books  with  changed 
titles,  especially  English  reprints ;  which,  issued  by  different  houses, 
sometimes  appear  under  three  or  four  different  names.  Another,  a 
late  invention,  and  widely  prevailing,  is  selling  books  in  series  and  in 
boxes.  The  former  is  not  so  very  objectionable,  though  often  dif- 
ferent volumes  by  the  same  author  vary  greatly,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  each  could  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  but  what  can  be  said 
of  preparing  a  box  with  one  good  book  in  it,  calling  it  a  series  with 
that  name,  and  filling  up  with  four  or  five  really  worthless  books 
for  various  ages  and  with  no  possible  connection  ;  and  thus  foisting 
upon  the  community  what  has  proved  else  unsalable  ?  Such  direct 
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imposition  could  only  be  practised  with  juvenile  books,  which  come 
so  little  under  public  notice ;  and  only  by  exposing  such  practices, 
and  by  impartial  and  general  criticism,  as  of  all  other  books,  can  the 
present  pernicious  influence  of  children's  literature  be  checked. 

We  have  attempted,  in  the  very  limited  space  we  could  give  the 
filtering  and  analyzing  of  the  deluge  of  children's  books,  to  arouse 
some  slight  sense  in  the  minds  of  their  authors  that  they  also  are  un- 
der the  domain  of  criticism. 

But  our  special  wish  is  to  call  the  attention  of  those  journals 
which  are  particularly  established  for  the  benefit  of  children,  —  the 
journals  of  education,  the  Sunday-school  journals,  and  the  children's 
magazines,  —  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  severe  and  unflinching 
criticism  of  all  the  publications  which,  for  better  or  worse,  are 
discharged,  volley  after  volley,  into  the  innocent  ranks  of  our 
children. 


THE  RUBAIY!T  OF  OMAR  KHAY- 
YAM.* 

MUCH  of  our  talk  about  progress  is 
well  enough  in  its  way.  It  is  almost 
dangerous,  so  flattering  is  it  to  our 
sense  of  superior  excellence,  to  read 
works  like  those  of  Taine  or  Ranke, 
that  contain  lively  pictures  of  "  the 
good  old  tim.es."  The  memoirs  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  reveal  to  us  that 
the  heyday  of  Italian  art  was  charac- 
terized by  the  most  fierce  and  brutal 
passions.  Debauchery  and  murder 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Read  in 
"  Taine's  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture" a  letter  of  Sir  John  Harrington's, 
giving  an  account  of  a  masque,  played 
for  the  royal  pleasure  of  King  James 
I.  King,  courtiers,  and  ladies  were  so 
drunk  that  the  scene  beggars  descrip- 
tion. A  New  York  brothel  of  to-day 
is  probably  conducted  with  more  de- 
cency. There  has  been  progress  cer- 
tainly ;  but  the  method  of  it  some- 
times suggests  the  story  of  the  boy 
who,  being  asked,  as  he  was  skinning 

1  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  astronomer 
poet  of  Persia.  Rendered  into  English  verse. 
Second  edition.  London:  Bernard  Quaritch,  Pic- 
cadilly. 1868. 


eels,  if  it  hurt  them,  answered,  "  They 
get  used  to  it."  There  has  been 
progress,  but  the  nations  have  been 
skinned  alive.  A  famous  French 
physician  boasted  that  he  had  per- 
formed a  certain  operation  more  than 
a  hundred  times.  "  Successfully  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no  I  but  the  operation  was  beau- 
tiful." Progress  is  beautiful,  but  the 
nations  die  in  the  process.  The  race 
goes  forward  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  empires  that  have  come  and  gone. 
These  reflections  have  been  sug- 
gested by  coming  simultaneously  on 
an  excellent  translation  of  Omar 
Khayyam  and  on  various  accounts  of 
the  famine  in  Persia.  The  two  things 
bring  Persia  past  and  Persia  present 
into  the  sharpest  contrast.  No  man 
is  an  isolated  product.  Even  the 
greatest  stand  in  manifest  relations 
to  their  time,  and  are  exponents  of  its 
forces  and  its  tendencies.  Omar 
Khayyam's  life  and  verses  hint  at  a 
wealthy,  powerful,  and  luxurious  peo- 
ple. His  period  was  the  latter  half 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Persia  could  sup- 
port the  immense  army  of  Tamerlane, 
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travelling  without  baggage  or  pro- 
visions. But  now  Persia  is  almost  a 
wilderness,  with  a  population  of  two 
millions,  half  of  them  nomads  ;  and 
this  poor  remnant  is  perishing  from 
famine  brought  on  by  three  years 
of  drought.  The  race  —  that  excellent 
abstraction  —  has  advanced,  no  doubt ; 
but  Persia,  —  what  of  her? 

The  contrast  is  only  heightened  if 
for  the  other  term  of  our  antithesis 
we  take  a  much  earlier  period  in  her 
history.  .  Bunsen  thinks  that  the 
date  of  Zoroaster,  fixed  by  Aristotle 
six  thousand  years  before  Plato  (two 
thousand  years  before  the  creation  of 
the  world !),  is  not  irrational.  But 
the  Persia  that  could  produce  a  Zo- 
roaster must  have  been  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Persia  of  to-day  — 
through  such  mighty  spaces  does  the 
pendulum  of  progress  swing ! 

The  poetry  of  Omar  Khayyam  has 
had  much  less  fame  in  the  west  than 
that  of  Firdusi  and  Saadi  and  Ha*fiz  ; 
but  mainly,  it  must  be,  because  there 
has  been  less  knowledge  of  it.  He  is 
quite  able  to  match  the  strongest- 
winged  of  those  great  singers  in  his 
flights.  But  until  the  present  trans- 
lation was  made,  which  only  contains 
one  hundred  and  ten  quatrains,  he 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Eng- 
glish  reader.  Emerson  had  found  him 
out,  and  given  us  a  taste  of  his  quality, 
but  not  a  mouthful,  and  still  less  a 
meal.  Now  a  feast  is  spread  ;  not  an 
enormous  one  in  size,  but  a  delicious 
one  in  quality.  He  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  his  translator,  who  has 
rendered  him  into  English  verse 
which  really  sings.  We  should  al- 
most suspect  that  the  translator  is 
more  than  the  poet,  but,  fortunately, 
a  French  translation  has 'been  made 
of  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  stanzas 
by  M.  Nicolas,  Erench  Consul  at 
Kescht ;  and  this  translation  verifies 


the  English  one,  which  is  anonymous. 
Excellent  as  it  is,  it  remained  for  two 
years  unknown.  Then  it  was  sud- 
denly found  out,  and  the  edition  was 
speedily  exhausted.  We  have  the 
extreme  felicity  of  knowing  that  our 
private  copy  was  the  last. 

The  verses  of  Omar  are  lyrical,  but 
his  life  was  epical  and  tragic  in  its 
incidents  and  its  associations.  He 
was  born  in  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh, 
and  died  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century.  This  places  him  a 
century  after  Firdusi,  a  century  be- 
fore Saadi,  and  three  centuries  before 
Hafiz.  The  story  of  his  life  gets 
"much  of  its  interest  from  its  connec- 
tion with  two  other  famous  persons. 
One  of  these  was  Nizam  ul  Mulk, 
the  other  Hasan  Ben  Sabbah. 
These,  with  Omar,  were  pupils  of  one 
Imam  Mowaffak.  One  day  Hasan 
said  to  the  others,  "  It  is  a  universal 
belief  that  the  pupils  of  Imam  will  at- 
tain to  fortune.  Now,  even  if  we  all 
do  not  attain  thereto,  without  doubfc 
one  of  us  will ;  and  what  then  shall 
be  our  mutual  pledge  and  bond  ? " 
They  answered,  "  What  you  please." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  let  us  make  a  vow 
that  to  whomsoever  this  fortune  fails 
he  shall  share  it  equally  with  the. 
rest,  and  reserve  no  pre-eminence  for 
himself."  "Be  it  so,"  replied  the 
others. 

The  friends  were  separated.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  at  length  Nizam  came 
to  be  vizier  under  the  Sultan  Alp 
Arslan.  Anon  both  friends  came  and 
.claimed  a  share  in  his  good  fortune. 
Nizam  kept  his  word.  Hasan  re- 
ceived a  place  in  the  government ; 
but,  discontented  with  a  gradual  rise, 
became  an  intriguer,  was  disgraced, 
and  fell.  After  many  mishaps  and 
wanderings,  he  became  the  head  of  a 
party  of  fanatics,  —  the  Ismaelians, 
better  known  as  the  Assassins.  In 
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A.D.  1090  he  seized  the  castle  of 
Alamiit ;  and  from  this  mountain  home 
went  out  his  evil  celebrity  among  the 
Crusaders  as  the  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  and  spread  terror  through 
the  Mohammedan  world.  One  of 
the  countless  victims  of  his  dagger 
was  his  old  friend  Nizam. 

Omar  also  came  to  the  vizier. 
"  The  greatest  boon  you  can  confer  on 
me,"  he  said,  "is  to  let  me  live  in  a 
corner,  under  the  shadow  of  your  for- 
tune, to  spread  wide  the  advantages 
of  science,  and  pray  for  your  long 
life  and  prosperity."  His  request  al- 
so was  granted.  He  received  a  gen- 
erous pension,  and  lived  at  court, 
devoting  himself  to  astronomy  and 
poetry.  A  treatise  of  his  on  algebra 
has  lately  been  translated  into  French. 
He  was  one  of  eight  learned  men, 
chosen  to  reform  the  calendar;  and 
the  result,  says  Gibbon,  was  a  meth- 
od of  computation  "  which  surpasses 
the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  Gre- 
gorian style." 

It  is  his  poetry,  not  his  science, 
that  makes  him  interesting  for  us. 
It  is  the  poetry  of  an  epicurean,  but 
not  of  a  merry  one.  It  is  too  deeply 
interested  in  the  problems  of  life, 
death,  and  futurity  for  that.  The 
epicureanism  is  a  transparent  mask 
through  which  we  see  a  very  sober 
countenance.  Some  one  has  called 
Eccle&iastes  "  the  saddest  of  all  sad 
books."  He  had  never  read  Omar 
Khayyam.  These  verses  are  far  sad- 
der than  Ecclesiastes.  For  one  rea- 
son because  they  are  so  much  sweet- 
er ;  —  Leigh  Hunt  has  an  essay  on 
"  Why  sweet  music  always  makes 
us  sad  ; "  —  for  another,  because  they 
are  so  much  more  desperate  ;  for  an- 
other, because  we  feel  behind  the  writ- 
ten word  a  far,  far  nobler  spirit.  Ec- 
clesiastes concludes,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  best  to  live  correctly.  He  would 


be  on  the  safe  side.  Omar  is  more 
plucky.  "Let  us  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die  ! "  He  says  nothing  about 
eating.  He  sings,  — 

"  Ah,  my  beloved !  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  regret  and  future  fears. 
To-morrow  !  —  Why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself   with    yesterday's    seven  thousand 
years." 

And  again :  — 

"  And  lately  by  the  tavern  door  agape, 
Came  shining  through  the  dusk  an  angel 

shape, 

Bearing  a  vessel  on  his  shoulder  ;  and 
He  bid  me  taste  of  it;    and  'twas —  the 
grape. 

"  The  grape  that  can  with  logic  absolute 
The  two-and-seventy  jarring  sects  confute. 
The  sovereign  alchemist,  that  in  a  trice 
Life's  leaden  metal  into  gold  transmutes. 

"  Why,  be  this  juice  the  growth  of  God,  who 

dare 

Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  snare  ? 
A  blessing  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not? 
And  if  a  curse,  why,then,  who  set  it  there  ?  " 

M.  Nicolas,  Omar's  French  trans- 
lator, attempts  to  give  a  mystical  con- 
struction to  the  bacchic  and  erotic 
verses  of  his  poet ;  but  his  success 
must  be  discouraging.  No  such  con- 
struction is  possible  without  doing 
an  amount  of  violence  that  might 
make  any  thing  mean  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  evidently  in- 
tended. We  have  here  simply  the 
cry  of  utter  scepticism  ;  and  its  only 
antidote  is  —  wine.  There  is  plenty 
of  belief  in  a  fixed  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  it  is  not  a  moral  order.  It 
goes  on  helplessly  and  remorselessly;  — 

"  For,  let  philosopher  and  doctor  preach 
Of  what  they  will,  and  what  they  will  not ; 

each 

Is  but  one  link  in  an  eternal  chain, 
That  none  may  slip,  nor  break,  nor  over- 
reach. 

"And  that  inverted  bowl  we  call  the  sky, 
Whereunder  crawling,  cooped,  we  live  and 

die,  — 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  it  for  help  ;  for  it 
As  impotently  rolls  as  you  and  I." 
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The  incidental  beauties  of  the  po- 
em are  not  few.     It  has  a  freshness 
and   vigor,   such    as   great  works  of 
genius  only  possess. 
"I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose,  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled ; 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropped  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely 

head. 

"  And  this  delightful  herb,  whose  living  green 
Fledges  the  river's  lip  on  which  we  lean  — 
Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly !  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  lip  it  springs  un- 
seen ! " 

He  speaks  of  attempts  to  unravel 
"the   master  knot   of  human  fate," 
and  of  his  ill  success :  — 
"  There  was  the  door,  to  which  I  found  no 

key. 
There  was  the  veil,  through  which  I  could 

not  see. 

Some  little  talk  a  while  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was  —  and  then  no  more  of   Thee 

and  Me. 
"Earth  could  not  answer;  nor  the  seas,  that 

mourn 

In  flowing  purple  of  their  Lord  forlorn  ; 
Nor  heaven,  with   those  eternal  signs  re- 
vealed 

And   hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  night  and 
morn." 

A  few  years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill 
set  all  our  pulses  flying  when  he  said, 
in  a  reply  to  Mansel,  "  I  will  call  no 
being  good  who  is  not  what  I  mean 
when  I  apply  that  epithet  to  my  fel- 
low-creatures;   and   if  such    a  being 
can  sentence  me  to   hell  for   not   so 
calling  him,  then  to  hell  I  will  go." 
Omar   anticipated  this   heroic  utter- 
ance. Seven  centuries  ago  he  sang,  — 
Nay,  but  for  terror  of  his  wrathful  face, 
I  swear  I  will  not  call  injustice  grace. 
Not  one  good  fellow  of  the  tavern,  but 
Would  kick  so   poor  a  coward   from   the 

place." 

But  farther  on,  if  he  reaches  the 
depths  of  blasphemy,  he  touches  the 
highest  heights  of  magnanimity. 
"  O  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst 

make, 

And  even  with  Paradise  devise  the  snake! 
For  all  the  sin  the  face  of  wretched  man 


Is  black  with,  —  man's  forgiveness  give  — 
and  take." 

But,  if  one  begins  to  quote,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  —  all  is  so 
striking  or  so  beautiful.  Did  never 
wine  enlist  another  such  a  singer; 
but  if  the  lines  are  laden  with  her 
praise,  between  the  lines  we  read 
her  condemnation.  The  remedy  is1  no 
match  for  the  disease.  He  sings,  — 

"  What,    without    asking,    hither    hurried 

whence  ? 
And,      without    asking,    whither    hurried 

hence ! 
Ah,  contrite  Heaven  endowed  us  with  the 

vine 
To  drug  the  memory  of  that  insolence !  " 

But  that  it  does  not  drug  the 
memory  of  it,  let  Omar  himself  wit- 
ness, —  Omar,  who,  having  drunk 
his  fill,  is  still  'unhappy,  still  plagued 
and  pestered  by  the  old,  old  questions. 
He  could  not  untie  them,  alas  !  But 
certainly  he  could  not  cut  them  with 
that  .bacchic  sword,  his  goblet's  edge, 
or  drown  them  in  his  wine.  For  that, 
thank  Heaven  !  We  may  say,  "  Peace 
at  any  price."  We  pay  a  price  we 
think  sufficient ;  and  still,  peace  does 
not  come.  The  price  is  still  unpaid. 

After  all,  this  book,  and  every  such 
book,  is  a  real  contribution  to  our 
faith.  It  is  only  indifference  that  be- 
gets in  us  any  permanent  doubt.  On- 
ly let  the  interrogation  be  earnest 
and  passionate  enough,  and  its  ear- 
nestness and  passion  assure  us  that 
there  is,  there  must  be,  some  adequate 
reply.  Great  hearts  are  God's  best  ar- 
gument. For,  at  their  greatest,  "  God 
is  greater  than  our  hearts."  And  of 
this  we  are  assured,  not  only  by  the 
power  of  noble  and  exalted  lives,  but 
by  the  failure  of  all  naturally  great 
souls  to  drug  themselves  to  any  sen- 
sual sleep  before  the  problems  of  the 
universe,  —  "  He  giveth  to  his  beloved 
while  they  sleep." 

JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 
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EWALD'S  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

IN  the  March  number  of  this  jour- 
nal, we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  course 
of  the  History  of  Israel,  as  it  appears 
in  the  third  volume  of  Evvald's  His- 
tory, just  now  translated  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter.1 

The  fourth  volume  treats  of  the 
disruption  and  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy. 

The  introductory  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  disruption  and  decline  of  the 
kingdom  of  David.  The  author's 
analysis  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  ten  seceding  tribes,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  Judah,  is  so  clearly  denned, 
that  our  wonder  at  first  is,  that  the 
northern  kingdom,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two,  should  not  have 
entirely  overwhelmed  and  crushed 
the  very  small  kingdom  of  the  south. 
Indeed,  but  one  tribe  remained  loyal 
to  the  house  of  David,  according  to 
the  narrative.  This  was  Judah. 
Yet,  although  the  prophet  Amos 
evidently  assigns  Beersheba  to  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  narrative  itself 
assigns  it  to  Judah.  Benjamin  also 
found  itself  divided  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  districts  near  Jeru- 
salem would  naturally  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Judah,  as  being  too 
easily  dominated  by  that  very  pow- 
erful fortress,  erected-  by  the  military 
foresight  of  David ;  while  Bethel,  Gil- 
gal,  Jericho,  and  a  few  other  places, 
rendered  sacred  by  more  ancient  ties 
than  that  of  loyalty  to  any  particular 
king,  were  incorporated  in  the  north- 
ern kingdom. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  seeds  of 
disruption  were  plentifully  sown,  and 
had  begun  to  germinate,  in  the  latter 
part  of  King  Solomon's  reign.  The 

1  The  History  of  Israel.  By  Heinrich  Ewald, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited  by  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  M.A.  Vol.  Hi.,  vol.  iv.  London. 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1871. 


beginning  of  the  end  occurs  in  the 
very  noonday  of  Solomon's  glory. 
During  the  reign  of  David,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  were  limited  to  Mt. 
Zion  on  the  south.  And  it  appears 
as  though  Solomon  must  have  ob- 
served the  weak  point  in  the  defences ; 
for  we  read  (1  Kings  xi.  27)  that 
"he  (Solomon)  closed  the  breaches  of 
the  city  of  David,  and  he  .built  Millo." 
A  young  man  named  Jeroboam, 
whose  appearance  and  industry  had 
pleased  Solomon,  was  one  of  the  over- 
seers in  the  construction  of  these  for- 
tifications. The  prophet  Ahijah  had, 
no  doubt,  forewarned  Solomon  that 
his  kingdom  should  be  rent  from  him, 
and  a  remnant  given  to  this  very 
servant  of  his  (1  Kings  xi.  11-13). 
The  whole  narrative  clearly  shows 
that  the  vital  cause  of  revolt  was  the 
oppressive  burdens  under  which  the 
people  groaned;  though,  as  Ewald 
takes  care  always  to  point  out,  the 
Deuteronomic  narrators  are  ever 
ready,  in  this  case  as  in  every  other, 
to  ascribe  every  misfortune  of  the 
chosen  people  of  Jehovah  to  some 
religious  innovation  by  their  judges 
or  kings.  "  They  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,"  or,  "He  walked 
not  in  the  way  of  his  father  David/' 
meant  that  he,  or  they,  put  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  prophetic  func- 
tion. 

Ephraim,  to  which  tribe  Jeroboam 
belonged,  had  always  cherished  a 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  Judah. 
Jeroboam  had  just  been  newly  in- 
stalled in  a  prominent  office  by  Solo- 
mon. The  prophet  Ahijah  sees,  no 
doubt,  in  him,  young,  handsome,  and 
energetic,  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Jehovah  to  supplant  the  existing 
power  which  had  already,  in  his  esti- 
mation, threatened  to  be  too  powerful, 
in  opposition  to  the  "  power  behind 
the  throne,"  the  theocracy,  as  rep- 
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resented  by  the  prophetic  function. 
Ahijah  knew,  nevertheless,  that  Solo- 
mon's hold  upon  the  government  was 
too  strong  for  any  successful  attempt 
to  be  made  during  the  present  reign. 
He  wields,  therefore,  the  same  weapon 
which  the  prophet  Samuel  used  in 
the  case  of  Saul  and  David,  and  gives 
Jeroboam  to  understand  that  Jeho- 
vah had  rent  the  kingdom  from  Solo- 
mon, and  had  given  to  him  ten  tribes, 
as  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the 
new  garment  of  office,  rent  into  twelve 
parts,  of  which  he  receives  ten  at  the 
hand  of  Ahijah.  Jeroboam,  however, 
unlike  David,  proceeds  at  once  to 
overt  acts,  to  obtain  that  which  ap- 
pears to  him  to  have  come  legitimately 
to  him  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 
Though  he  was  unsuccessful  against 
his  powerful  master,  yet  he  had  left 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  his  jealous  tribe,  which 
enabled  him  afterwards  fully  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  prophet,  and 
wrest  the  northern  part  of  Israel 
from  the  kingdom  established  by 
David. 

The  author,  as  usual,  warns  his 
readers  that  much  care  should  be 
taken  in  reading  the  narrative,  as 
told  by  the  Deuteronomic  narrators, 
who  are  too  prone  to  debase  the  posi- 
tion of  any  king  opposed  to  their 
royal  house.  There  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  such  an  attempt  in  the 
version  of  the  narrative  of  Jero- 
boam's life  in  the  MS.  which  was  at 
the  basis  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Vatican  MS., 
which  we  are  tempted  to  insert  here. 

"  And  there  was  a  man  of  Mt. 
Ephraini,  a  servant  of  Solomon,  whose 
name  was  Jeroboam ;  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Sarira,  a  harlot ;  and  Solomon 
gave  him  a  commission  to  superintend  the 
taxes  of  the  house  of  Joseph ;  and  he  had 
three  hundred  chariots  of  horses.  This 


man  built  the  citadel  in  the  heights 
of  the  house  of  Ephraim.  The  same 
shut  up  the  city  of  David,  and  rebelled 
against  the  king.  And  Solomon  sought 
to  kill  him ;  and  he  was  afraid,  and  fled  to 
Susakim  (Shishak),  king  of  Egypt,  and 
remained  with  him  till  Solomon  died. 
And  Jeroboam  heard  in  Egypt  that  Solo- 
mon was  dead  ;  and  he  spake  in  the  ears 
of  Susaldm,  king  of  Egypt,  saying,  Send 
me  away,  and  I  will  depart  into  my  own 
country.  And  Susakim  said  unto  him,  Ask 
any  favor  of  me  and  I  will  give  it  thee.  And 
Susakim  gave  Jeroboam  his  elder  daugh- 
ter, and  the  sister  of  Thekeniina,  to  wife. 
She  was  chief  of  the  daughters  of  the  king; 
and  she  bare  to  Jeroboam  Abijah  his  son." 
(1  Kings  xii.  20  ;  LXX.  Cod.  Vat.) 

Here  are  evidently  two  gross  mis- 
representations. First  the  mother's 
name,  Sarira,  is  confounded  with  the 
name  of  his  native  city.  He  built  a 
Sarira,  the  Sarira  in  Mt.  Ephraim. 
That  she  was  a  harlot,  there  is  no  proof 
whatever.  And,  secondly,  the  mother 
of  Abijah  was  not  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess, but  Maachah  the  daughter  of 
Absalom. 

One  peculiarity  Ewald  notices  in 
the  new  monarchy  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
throughout.  Although  under  some 
of  its  most  vigorous  sovereigns  there 
was  evinced  a  tendency  to  become 
hereditarjr,  yet  it  always  really  re- 
mained elective.  And  thus  through- 
out the  entire  series  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  northern  tribes,  prophetism 
held  the  sway,  and  continually  con- 
fronted the  crown,  as  in  the  days  of 
Samuel.  Accordingly,  as  the  shep- 
herd of  Bethlehem  in  the  hands  of 
Samuel  might  aspire  to  the  office  of 
the  "  anointed  of  Jehovah,"  so  in 
the  new  regime,  the  humblest  born, 
backed  by  the  prophetic  function, 
might  aspire  to  the  throne,  ranking, 
nevertheless,  only  as  the  chosen  one 
whom  u  God,  even  his  God,  had  anoint- 
ed with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
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peers."  This  very  liberty  of  election, 
however,  the  author  plainly  shows,  was 
the  prime  cause  of  "the  great  insta- 
bility from  which  the  northern  king- 
dom suffered.  This  was  its  character- 
istic feature,  the  constant  antagonism 
between  the  royal  and  the  prophet- 
ic powers.  This  antagonism  became 
more  and  more  intense,  lasting  through 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  as  surely 
ended  in  the  death-struggle  of  the 
kingdom,  which  seems  as  if  called 
into  existence  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  testing  this  very  question. 
For,  though  the  crown  was  continually 
persecuting  prophetism,  the  prophetic 
function  always  rose  irresistibly  tri- 
umphant ;  the  word  of  every  really 
great  prophet  proving  far  more  potent 
than  all  the  material  power  of  the 
monarch.  And  when,  at  length,  the 
monarchy  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
prophetic  function  altogether,  it  but 
tore  itself  to  pieces,  —  rescue  became 
impossible,  and  it  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
The  seeds  of  the  nation's  ruin  were, 
indeed,  sown  in  the  very  complications 
and  re  volutions  which  first  called  it  into 
existence."  u  The  germ  of  dissolution 
lay  in  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  itself, 
and  its  fall  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  its  fundamental  principles." 
The  author,  as  usual,  rises  above 
mere  textual  and  biblical  criticism  in 
his  estimate  of  the  real  grandeur  and 
glory  of  the  northern  kingdom.  All 
mere  cursory  readers  of  Bible  history 
are  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
ignoring  the  greatness  of  Israel  in 
their  comparison  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Not  so  Evvald. 
He  points  the  reader  to  many  evidences 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the.  north- 
ern kingdom,  which  relieves  them  of 
that  tendency  to  depreciate  rather 
than  admire  whatever  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. He  shows  us  that,  more  em- 
phatically than  even  Judah,  it  claims, 


and  not  in  vain,  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
the  true  God.  Many  of  the  noblest 
prophets  and  bards  belong  to  the 
Ten  Tribes.  In  a  note  (p.  9),  which 
is  perhaps  open  to  severe  criticism,  if 
any  one  were  bold  enough  to  face  this 
Goliath  of  biblical  history,  he  says, 
"  Not  merely  Canticles,  but  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  songs,  such  as 
Ps.  xc.,  xxxix.,  Ixii.,  xxi.,  xlv.,  and 
Deut.  xxxii.,  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ten  Tribes."  In  any 
case,  we  must  concede  that  the  arts 
flourished  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
at  least  in  its  best  days,  more  than 
in  the  southern.  The  kingdom  of 
Israel  is  wrested  from  the  kingdom 
founded  by  David  for  purposes  far 
higher  than  are  at  first  seen  by  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  political  crises  of 
that  age.  It  was  the  working  out  of 
the  grand  consummation  of  this  stage 
of  Israel's  history,  the  first  effect  of 
which  was  the  removal  of  the  one- 
sided tendencies"  towards  the  au- 
tocracy of  the  monarchy,  which  had 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the 
house  of  David,  "and  thereby  its 
vain  struggles,  and  the  increasing 
impossibility  of  retrieving  its  errors, 
more  and  more  powerfully  enforcing 
the  better  way."  "Who,"  he  asks, 
"  in  view  of  such  songs  as  1  Sam.  ii. 
1-10,  and  Ps.  xxix.  and  xlv.,  can 
imagine  that  all  its  kings,  especially 
those  who  were  animated  by  such 
great  prophets  as  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
were  from  first  to  last  so  wholly  un- 
worthy ?  "  He  sums  up,  however,  his 
wise  criticism  upon  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  by  saying  that  "  the 
nature  of  the  origin  and  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  this  kingdom  pre- 
vented it  from  ever  giving  birth  to 
any  great  movement  towards  a  higher 
good  ;  and  the  evil  tendencies  there- 
fore latent  in  it  from  the  beginning 
could  not  fail  to  gain  a  constantly  in- 
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creasing  ascendency  over  even  its 
best  kings"  (p.  10).  ' 

The  position  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  essentially  different. 
Though  at  first  view  the  most  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  destructive  tenden- 
cies towards  the  autocracy  of  the 
monarchy,  yet  it  presented  a  vast 
superiority  to  the  new  northern  king- 
dom, from  the  higher  civilization  in- 
troduced by  the  glorious  regime  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Under  David's 
rule,  neither  the  prophetic  power,  nor 
yet  the  rude  will  of  the  people,  were 
able  to  overwhelm  the  kingly  power. 
Concious  of  his  high  vocation,  David 
magnified  the  dignity  of  his  kingly 
office,  and  used  its  strength  in  con- 
junction with  Jehovah,  as  if  he  real- 
ized that  Jehovah  had  truly  said  unto 
him,  "  Sit  thou  upon  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool." The  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  marked  from  the  com- 
mencement; and  though  both  were 
doomed  to  end  in  ruin,  they  each 
had  sown  the  different  seed,  which, 
though  antagonistic  in  principle,  tend- 
ed to  the  same  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  from  the  commencement, 
intended  to  preserve  the  theocracy ; 
and  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
rebellion  the  prophetic  power  put 
forth  the  most  violent  efforts  in  that 
direction.  The  nation  had  been  thor- 
oughly roused  to  a  sense  of  the  rigid 
rule  of  the  monarchy,  foreshadowed 
by  the  prophet  Samuel.  But  with 
this  there  was  also  a  determination  to 
root  out  all  the  beneficent  organizing 
powers  which  the  two  preceding  nion- 
archs  had  instituted.  The  elements 
in  the  northern  kingdom  were  de- 
structive. Those  of  Judah  were  pro- 
tective. The  northern  kingdom  per- 
mitted a  power  antagonistic  to  the 


monarchy  to  gain  such  supremacy 
over  the  kingly  power  as  to  at  length 
betray  the  monarchy  into  one  act 
after  another  of  arbitrary  violence, 
which  was  forever  placing  the  nation 
at  the  mercy  of  adventurous  soldiers 
and  generals,  each  of  whom  aspired 
to  be  the  "  anointed  of  Jehevuh." 
The  kingdom  of  Judah,  from  its  pecu- 
liarly protective  system,  avoided  this 
grave  error ;  and  no  doubt  preserved 
its  independence  for  so  much  longer  a 
period  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  spasmodic 
and  violent  prophetism,  but  permitted 
matters  to  be  developed  more  calmly, 
and  with  a  proportionate  share  of 
regularity.  But  Evvald  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes between  this  partisan 
prophetism  and  that  "  purely  spiritual 
prophetism  "  which  should  have  ex- 
erted its  influence  equally  upon  both. 
"  Just,"  he  says,  "  as  the  German 
States,  so  grievously  separated  since 
1806,  ought  never  to  have  abolished 
the  joint  use  of  the  universities." 

The  marked  characteristic  -of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  this 
inability  for  toleration,  from  the  time 
when  Jeroboam  set  up  his  two  golden 
calves  to  prevent  the  people  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  until  the 
days  when  «it  was  not  safe  for  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah,  either  from 
Judah  or  her  own  kingdom,  to  be 
found  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel. 
Never,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  rebellion,  was  there  a  possibility, 
under  such  adverse  elements,  of  a 
re-union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

And  since  it  would  seem  equally 
impossible  to  insure  a  permanence  of 
the  northern,  the  question  rises, 
How  should  not  the  little  kingdom 
of  Judah,  which  possessed  within 
herself  so  many  spiritual  and  moral 
advantages,  have  withstood  the  polit- 
ical storms  until  the  favorable  mo- 
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inent  occurred  of  another  David  ? 
She  certainly  evinced  a  remarkable 
elasticity  in  maintaining  herself  erect 
through  nearly  four  centuries  of  dis- 
turbing elements,  surviving  her  sister 
kingdom  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  secret  of  her  vitality 
could  not  have  been  merely  the 
strong  position  of  her  capital,  for  that 
was  reduced  more  than  once  before 
its  final  fall.  Indeed,  the  wealth  of 
the  little  kingdom,  with  her  proud 
city,  and  her  magnificent  temple  with 
its  gorgeous  furnishing,  would  be, 
and  was,  the  temptation  to  foreign 
powers  to  ally  themselves  with  her 
.unnatural  sister.  "  Nothing,"  an- 
swers the  author,  "but  the  higher 
moral  power  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  the  multitude  of  great  prophets, 
kings,  and  other  national  leaders,  who 
found  there  a  freer  scope  for  their 
powers,  can  account  for  this  striking 
fact.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  pro- 
longed its  existence  all  this  time  only 
in  the  pitiful  condition  resulting  from 
the  use  of  every  species  of  intrigue 
and  submissiveness.  Under  some  fee- 
ble kings,  and  in  so  small  a  State,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  such  expe- 
dients should  not  be  resorted  to ;  but 
the  severe  struggles,  not  only  with 
the  surrounding  nations,  but  also  with 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Chal- 
deans, in  which  it  almost  always  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  lofty 
confidence,  afford  ample  evidence  that 
it  did  not  owe  its  duration  wholly  to 
them.  Around  the  name  of  Judah 
there  gathered  a  glory  and  renown 
which  at  length  outshone  that  of  the 
once  far  higher  Israel ;  and  the  last 
great  stage  of  this  history  only  com- 
pletes the  change  ;  but  the  cause  of 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  solely  in  those 
internal  struggles,  which  were  of  a 
far  nobler  and  more  spiritual  charac- 


ter than  those  of  any  other  ancient 
State." 

Prophetism  in  Judah  was  able  to 
take  a  truer  position  towards  the 
crown  than  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  because  of  its  more  spir- 
itual character  and  its  much  truer 
freedom  of  thought.  The  crown,  too, 
in  its  proud  remembrance  of  its  for- 
mer glory  under  David  and  Solomon, 
could  afford  to  yield  much  of  the  ten- 
dency to  violence  and  over-exacting 
pretensions  to  power.  It  lived  really 
in  the  ideal  of  the  Messianic  reign, 
which  was  its  aim  and  its  duty,  but 
which^  it  never  really  attained.  Al- 
ways wavering  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower,  amidst  every  change 
it  still  clung  to  the  Messianic  hope. 
It  was  her  song  in  her  days  of  great- 
est trial,  fostered  by  her  every  bard 
and  prophet,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
captivity.  "  The  shoot  from  the  stem 
of  Jesse  "  was  what  kept  her  alive, 
long  after  her  degenerate  sister  had 
perished,  whose  very  existence  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  life  of  that  shoot  by  force. 
It  was,  as  the  author  very  wisely  sug- 
gests, this  tendency  to  look  back  "  to 
the  outward  bulwarks  of  the  true 
religion,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the 
fortified  capital,  with  the  elaborate 
and  powerful  priesthood,  all  of  which 
came  to  be  regarded  with  an  ever- 
growing faith,  which  fostered  in  them 
the  delusion  that  these  were  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  save  the  State  and 
the  people  from  corruption."  Their 
Messianic  hope  was  based  upon  the 
glories  of  the  past ;  and  that  past  was 
centred  in  David  and  David's  glory, 
—  in  David's  Son  and  the  temple 
magnificence.  To  quote  the  author, 
who  here  seems  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  weakness  of  any  State  or 
people,  who  blindly  and  tenaciously 
cling  to  old  habits  and  superstitions, 
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as  of  any  avail  after  their  usefulness 
has  perished :  — 

"  It  is  at  once  the  sign  and  the  conse- 
quence of  an  old  and  deep-rooted  civiliza- 
tion when  there  gradually  arise  among  a 
people  special  outward  objects  of  sanctity, 
which  are  accounted  its  powerful  safeguards 
against  all  evils.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a 
religion  hostile  to  superstition,  these  estab- 
lish themselves,  in  the  course  of  time, 
with  a  tenacity  which  is  rendered  more 
fatal  by  the  power  which  its  vital  princi- 
ple has  once  really  exerted,  and  the  fame 
it  has  consequently  acquired.  What,  for 
example,  is  the  belief  of  Romish  Chris- 
tians in  Rome,  of  the  evangelicals  of  the 
present  day,  in  the  symbol-books,  and 
even  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  super- 
stition of  this  sort  ?  It  is  under  a  certain 
pressure  of  existence,  in  the  sad  extremi- 
ties against  which  the  little  kingdom  of 
Judah  (for  instance)  had  to  contend,  that 
the  popular  mind  grasps  most  easily  at 
such  outward  means  of  protection ;  and 
the  superstition  which  then  arose,  unob- 
served, in  its  midst,  was,  assuredly,  far 
more  innocent  than  that  of  so  many  hyp- 
ocrites in  the  evangelical  and  Romish 
churches  of  the  present  day.  But  a  super- 
stition of  this  kind,  springing  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  com- 
munity, might  easily  become  a  hidden 
rock  on  which  the  ship  of  State  might  be 
dashed  to  pieces,  in  such  an  age  of  storms ; 
and  it  really  became  the  cause  of  its  final 
destruction,  when  it  ceased  to  seek  any 
other  support  for  its  confidence  and  safety. 
And  with  the  State,  the  monarchy,  in  spite 
of  its  superiority,  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pear from  outward  view  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  17). 

It  would  be  simply  impossible  to 
condense  in  these  pages  any  thing 
like  a  fair  estimate  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  author  traces  in 
detail  the  various  dynasties  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  But  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  we  find  this  continual 
struggle  of  what  the  author  calls  "  Jah- 
veism  "  against  heathenism.  This  is 
very  finely  illustrated  in  the  chapters 


devoted  to  "Elijah  and  his  Succes- 
sors." There  seems  to  have  been  an 
unusual  increase  of  prophets  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growing  tyranny  of  the 
kings.  In  1  Kings  xxii.,  5-28,  we 
find  (for  example)  several  hundred 
prophets  assembled  in  Samaria,  all 
ready  to  prophesy  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Many  of  these  were, 
apparently,  guilty  of  prophesying  to 
please  the  royal  ear ;  very  few  of  them 
bore  an  unimpeachable  reputation  for 
the  truth.  But  when  the  royal  ten- 
dency to  heathenism  showed  itself  so 
plainly  in  Ahab's  reign,  and  hun- 
dreds of  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal 
were  appointed,  then  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  systems  became  immi- 
nent ;  and  these  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
perhaps,  in  reputation,  really  very  little 
better  than  the  prophets  of  Baal,  were 
compelled  to  combine  against  the 
alarming  evil  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  crush  out  the 
remnant  of  life  left  in  the  religion  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  these .  prophets,  whose 
word,  singly,  could  not  be  relied  on, 
should,  when  combined,  have  found 
themselves  under  the  ban  of  the 
court.  Of  all  the  prophets  of  Jeho- 
vah, there  was  but  one  who  could 
firmly  resist  the  tyranny  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel.  Elijah  stands  alone,  —  the 
prophet  of  Jehovah.  The  author 
says,  "  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  true  significance  and  eternal  ele- 
vation of  Elijah's  career.  He  attains 
the  sublime  altitude  of  Samuel,  not 
like  his  great  predecessor,  in  contest 
with  the  human  monarchy,  which  is 
to  be  set,  for  the  first  time,  on  a 
firmer  basis;  but  in  a  struggle  of  a 
very  different  character,  against  hea- 
thenism, whose  only  protection  lay  in 
a  monarchy  already  degenerate.  Nay, 
he  even  touches  the  heroic  greatness 
of  Moses,  not,  however  (and  this 
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makes  a  very  important  difference), 
as  founder  of  a  new  institution  (in 
which  capacity  he  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  Samuel),  but  only  as  the 
champion  of  an  old  organization. 

"Elijah  furnishes,  accordingly,  the 
first  striking  proof  of  the  truth  that 
even  the  most  powerful  and  creative 
minds  of  the  age  were  yet  in- 
capable of  originating  any  thing  es- 
sentially new.  The  course  of  the 
creative  energy  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  people  had  already,  by 
that  time,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
nation  and  the  kingdom,  reached  its 
culmination,  and  commenced  its  de- 
cline ;  because  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  advent  of  that  great  new 
dispensation  which  was  destined  to 
appear  as  the  completion  of  the  old." 

The  author  very  properly  places 
the  zenith  of  the  northern  power  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  when,  he 
says,  ft  might  have  been  expected,  in 
a  reign  whose  military  sway  was  so 
powerful  as  to  last  fifty-three  years, 
that  the  kingdom  would  have  attained 
to  an  enduring  prosperity.  But,  as 
in  the  palmy  days  of  King  Solomon, 
when  the  people  rested  from  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged under  David's  more  warlike 
rule,  and  fell  into  habits  of  ease  and 
luxuriance,  so  vnow  we  find  that  the 
zenith  of  Israel's  power  was  the  turn- 
ing-point in  her  career ;  and  from 
the  commencement  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  there  is 
a  gradual  but  swift  decline  in  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  both  lived 
in  this  reign ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  prophecies  uttered  by  them  will 
be  read  with  great  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  period  of  Israel's 
history.  With  this  moral  dissolution 
came  the  dissolution  of  prophetism. 
With  the  exception  of  Elijah  and 


Elisha,  not  one  of  the  school  of 
ancient  prophets  had  been  able  to 
successfully  withstand  the  kingly 
power.  The  violence  and  imperious- 
nes§  inherent  in  the  whole  nature  of 
prophetism  (which  was  always  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  rather  temperate  and 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  crown 
of  Judah),  became  more  and  more 
powerfully  developed  in  each  success- 
ive reign  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  was  at  length  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb when  the  morals  of  the  whole 
people  had  become  vitiated.  Yet 
these  ancient  seers,  up  to  the  very 
consummation  of  Israel's  downfall, 
seem  to  have  early  recognized  and  clear- 
ly announcedwho  should  be  the  instru- 
ments in  Jehovah's  hand  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  prophe- 
cies of  Amos  (for  instance)  without 
seeing  at  once  that  Assyria  was  to  be 
the  rod  which  should  chastise  Israel. 
(Vid.  Amos  i.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  ix.) 
Hosea  is  equally  explicit  in  predict- 
ing that  the  nations  whom  they  had 
chosen  for  their  allies  would  eventu- 
ally be  their  destroyers.  (Vid.  Hos., 
v.,  vii.,  and  xiv.) 

Space  does  not  permit  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  interesting  review  of 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Their  great- 
est troubles  began  after  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Jehu,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease through  the  reigns  of  Shallum, 
Menahem,  and  Pekahiah.  They  cul- 
minate in  the  invasion  of  Tiglath 
Pileser,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  and 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah.  So  that,  upon 
the  death  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  Shal- 
manezer  his  successor,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hosea,  one  of 
the  Very  few  good  kings  of  Israel, 
took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away 
into  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 

The     earlier     exiles     of     Tiglath 
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Pileser's  time,  according  to  an  inti- 
mation of  Isaiah,  were  scattered  over 
Assyria,  and  Pathros,  and  Gush, 
Elam,  Shinar,  Hamath,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea  (Isa.  xi.  11). 
No  wonder  that,  in  after  centuries,  so 
wide  was  the  dispersion,  and  so  inter- 
mingled with  heathen  nations  had 
these  Ten  Tribes  become,  they  were 
spoken  of  sneeringly  by  their  ancient 
rival  sister  as  "  The  dispersion  of  the 
Gentiles  "  (John  vii.  35). 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  till  its  fall.  All  Bible  readers 
are  more  or  less  conversant  with  this 
part  of  Israel's  history  ;  we  need  only, 
therefore,  take  a  cursory  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
that  age ;  as  the  development  and 
form  of  the  Messianic  hope,  as  por- 
trayed by  the  royal  prophet  and  poet 
Isaiah,  in  the  reign  of  the  good  king 
Hezekiah  ;  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
general  results  of  the  period  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  had  risen 
to  a  far  higher  comprehension  of  the 
true  religion,  after  the  fall  of  her  sis- 
ter kingdom ;  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  there  appears  an  elevation 
of  spirit  which  breathes  through  all 
the  utterances  of  that  great  Messianic 
prophet,  Isaiah,  who  was  the  first 
to  "  grasp  this  truth  with  creative 
genius."  Other  great  prophets  had 
foreshadowed  the  Messianic  hope,  each 
of  whom  had  insisted  that  the  house 
of  David  could  never  remain  long  de- 
pressed. But  it  was  reserved  for 
Isaiah  to  point  out  what  this  Messiah 
must  be,  who  should  so  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  the  true  religion  of  Je- 
hovah, as  to  be  the  centre  from  which 
all  the  truth  and  all  the  force  of  that 
religion  should  operate.  The  great 
poet  rises  far  higher  than  any  of  the 
great  prophets  before  him,  in  trans- 


figuring the  Messianic  hope  into  such 
an  impulse  in  the  good  king  Heze- 
kiah's  heart,  as  to  induce  him  to  en- 
deavor to  fulfil  it. 

Ewald  has  finely  conceived  of  the 
true  Messianic  spirit  in  Isaiah. 
Speaking  of  Isaiah's  conception  of 
the  expectation  of  Israel,  he  says,  - — 

"  His  (the  future  Messiah's)  soul  must 
possess  a  marvellous  and  surpassing  no- 
bleness, and  divine  power,  because  it  is 
his  function  perfectly  to  realize  in  life 
the  ancient  religion,  the  requirements  of 
which  no  one  had  yet  satisfied,  and  that, 
too,  with  that  spiritual  glorification  which 
the  great  prophets  had  announced.  Unless 
there  first  comes  some  one  who  shall  trans- 
figure this  religion  into  its  purest  form,  it 
will  never  be  perfected,  and  its  kingdom 
will  never  come.  But  he  will  and  must 
come,  for  otherwise  the  religion  which 
Demands  him  would  be  false ;  he  is  the 
first  true  king  of  the  community  of  the 
true  God,  arid  as  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  supplanting  him,  he  will 
reign  forever  in  irresistible  power ;  he  is 
the  divine-human  King,  whose  coming  had 
been  due  ever  since  the  true  community 
had  set  up  a  human  monarchy  in  its 
midst,  but  who  had  never  come.  He  is 
to  be  looked  for,  to  be  longed  for,  to  be 
prayed  for  ;  and  how  blessed  it  is  simply 
to  expect  him  devoutly,  and  trace  out 
every  feature  of  his  likeness  !  To  sketch 
the  nobleness  of  his  soul  is  to  pursue  in 
detail  the  possibility  of  perfecting  all  re- 
ligion ;  and  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
his  coming,  is  to  believe  in  the  perfecting 
of  all  divine  agency  on  earth.  Before  the 
lightning-flash  of  this  truth  in  Isaiah's 
soul,  every  lower  hope  retreated.  The 
nature  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  certainty 
of  his  coming,  are  now  the  main  subjects 
of  all  anticipation ;  and  if  Isaiah  still  fol- 
lows ancient  usage,  and  speaks  of  David's 
house  as  a  foundation  of  sacred  hope, 
yet  his  soul  is  filled  with  nothing  but  the 
picture  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  Mes- 
siah, by  the  side  of  which  every  thing 
else  sinks  into  indifference ;  his  strongest 
feelings  are  his  certainty,  and  his  clear  and 
brilliant  ideal ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  he 
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endeavors  with  all  his  power  to  direct  the 
faith  of  his  hearers  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  203). 

Had  the  nation  held  itself  free 
enough  from  idolatry,  and  the  vices 
contingent  upon  it,  Judah  would 
have  been  ready  to  enter -upon  a  vast 
internal  revolution,  such  as  Hezekiah 
attempted  during  his  reign. 

But  such  proved  not  to  be  the  case  ; 
and  each  successive  king  after  Heze- 
kiah only  proved  that  the  Messiah  of 
Isaiah  was  not  yet  to  be  found.  In 
her  very  struggle  after  new  life,  in 
the  attempt  to  effect  such  an  internal 
revolution,  the  kingdom  was  broken 
up.  Ewald  assigns  the  date  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Deuteronomy  to 
this  period,  and  very  truly  comments 
on  the  evident  decline  of  the  general 
spiritual  life  of  that  age,  arising  from 
over-scrupulousness  -about  the  letter 
of  the  law ;  as  (for  example)  the 
repeated  injunctions  therein,  not  to 
add  to,  nor  take  any  thing  from,  the 
divine  command ;  endeavoring  to 
limit  the  whole  worship  of  God  to 
one  place,  and  enjoining  the  violent 
destruction  of  all  other  sanctuaries. 
*  Moreover,"  he  says,  "  the  hope  of 
the  Messiah  withdrew,  in  this  book, 
into  the  background;  and  its  with- 
drawal is  not  wholly  unintentional. 
It  is  not  impugned,  or  denied  ;  but  it 
seems  as  though  it  stood  at  too  pure 
an  elevation  to  find  a  place  here. 
Both  the  royal  and  the  prophetic 
power  had  already  too  clearly  exhibit- 
ed their  weakness,  in  the  course  of 
their  history,  for  any  one  to  be  able 
to  build  any  thing  directly,  either  on 
one  or  on  the  other,  with  the  object  of 
renewing  and  strengthening  the  an- 
cient constitution  and  religion  within 
the  limited  possibilities  of  the  present ; 
and  as  experience  had  shown  that 
the  Messiah  would  not  come  so  soon, 
after  all,  and  prophetism  since  the 
time  of  Moses  had  proved  itself  too 


weak  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  the 
State,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the 
Messiah,  it  appeared  better,  in  view 
of  the  possible  improvement  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Mosaic  king- 
dom, to  point  first  to  the  necessary 
coming  of  a  second  Moses,  who,  like 
the  first,  should  operate  with  power, 
and  to  whom  the  people  should  render 
pure  obedience "  (vol.  iv.  p.  226). 
The  author  admirably  sums  up  the 
general  results  of  the  monarchy,  when 
he  says  that  "  many  a  kingdom  has 
fallen  because  the  internal  reforms 
necessary  for  its  maintenance  were 
either  not  executed  at  all,  or  not  til] 
it  was  too  late.'7  These  two  causes 
really  apply  to  each  of  the  rival  king- 
doms. 

The  northern  ^kingdom  started 
upon  a  return  to  the  true  religion  of 
Jehovah,  with  a  determination  to 
found  a  monarchy  based  upon  the 
elective  power  of  the  prophetic  func- 
tion. The  inherent  weakness  in  the 
prophetic  function,  which  always  had 
a  tendency  towards  violence,  was 
allowed  to  accumulate  ;  until,  finding 
it  too  powerful  against  the  monarchy, 
which  had  already  been  growing 
more  and  more  corrupt,  a  deadly  con- 
test ensued  between  the  two  powers ; 
which  resulted,  first,  in  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  very  power  which 
first  brought  it  into  being,  and  which, 
indeed,  could  alone  have  preserved  its 
existence,  if  wisely  balanced  by  the 
crown  ;  and  next,  in  the  consequence 
that,  bereft  of  all  the  outward  symbols 
of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  the  whole 
kingdom  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
perished. 

The  southern  kingdom  began  its 
career  upon  the  firm  hope  in  the 
promise  of  Jehovah  that  the  house  of 
David  should  never  fail  of  a  son  to 
sit  upon  the  throne  forever.  She  was 
forever  looking  anxiously  for  the 
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king  who  should  walk  in  the  ways  of 
his  father  David.  She  had  many 
opportunities  during  her  existence  to 
effect  those  internal  reforms  which 
were  continually  presenting  them- 
selves. Only  when  it  was  too  late, 
nearly  a  century  after  Isaiah  had 
sung  of  the  true  King,  "  who  should 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  exe- 
cute judgment  and  justice  upon  the 
earth, "  did  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
begin  a  reform  in  real  earnest ;  and 
even  then,  the  very  reforms  which 
were  attempted  by  the  pious  young 
Josiah  only  increased  the  confusion 
by  over-reaching  methods  of  reforma- 
tion. It  was  precisely  the  mistake 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  later  days 
of  Jewish  history,  when  the  true 
Messiah  tells  the  Jfrws  of  his  time, 
"  Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  and  omit  the  weighter  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith"  (Matt,  xxiii.  22).  Josiah 
certainly  won  the  esteem  of  all  his 
subjects,  by  his  gentleness,  and  per- 
haps more  by  his  active  sway  of  the 
sceptre ;  but  when  he  set  up  a  sacred 
book,  and  made  that  the  basis  of  all 
public  life,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  clear  prophetic  insight  of 
a  Jeremiah  should  discern  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  this 
perverted  confidence  in  some  specially 
holy  place  or  holy  book  ;  as  he  says, 
"  In  those  days,  saith  Jehovah,  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts"  (Jer.  xxxi. 
33). 

The  reforms  began  too  late  to  save 
the  State,  which  needed  to  be  cemented, 
not  so  much  by  laws  written  on  wood  or 
stone,,  as  by  the  bonds  of  love  and  recon- 
ciliation. And  so  Judah  fell,  though 
not  so  irretrievably  as  her  sister  state  ; 
for  the  promise  of  Jehovah  was  still 
yea  and  amen  to  her :  "  David,  my 
servant,  shall  never  fail  of  a  son  to 


sit  on  the  throne  forever."  "  So  in- 
separable," says  the  author,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  was  the  link  which  united  the 
expectation  of  the  everlasting  per- 
manence of  true  religion  in  Israel 
with  the  memory  of  the  great  king, 
his  family,  and  his  holy  city ;  and  so 
true  is  it  that  even  human  monarchy, 
where  it  has  nearly  succeeded  in  ful- 
filling its  highest  task,  contains  a 
blessing  which  time  can  with  difficul- 
tyexhaust,  and  whose  consequences 
may  endure  forever.  ...  It  was  their 
fond  belief  that  the  monarchy  of 
Israel,  in  the  midst  of  the  violence  of 
its  fall,  was,  nevertheless,  not  abso- 
lutely destroyed ;  for  neither  it  nor 
the  nation  had  yet  achieved  the  su- 
preme and  ultimate  destiny  of  which 
they  were  capable,  and  for  which 
they  were  reserved." 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 


DRUMMOND'S  SERMONS. 
MR.  DKU31MOXD,  as  the  successor  of 
J.  J.  Tayler,  late  professor  of  the  new- 
Manchester  College,  occupies  a  place 
of  influence  and  importance.  Ameri- 
can readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
something  of  the  character  and 
thought  of  this  English  teacher  of 
theological  students.  And,  aside  from 
this,  the  Sermons  present  additional 
claims  on  our  attention  for  their  in- 
trinsic merits.  They  abound  in  pas- 
sages of  spiritual  beauty  and  richness. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  what  par- 
allel lines  of  thought  the  English  and 
American  pulpit  run.  When  Mas- 
sillon  and  Bourdaloue  drew  their 
vivid  and  graphic  pictures  of  the.  sin- 
ner, and  held  them  up  as  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  dissolute  and  heartless 
courtiers,  they  addressed  hearers  who 
received  religion  with  unquestioning 
faith,  and  rested  their  convictions  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is 
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not  so  now.  Both  the  critic  and 
scientist  have  been  at  work.  The 
very  foundations  of  history  and  faith 
are  questioned.  The  preacher  of  to- 
day, in  any  of  our  cultivated  congre- 
gations, addresses  a  very  different  class 
from  the  French  courtiers,  or  even 
from  those  rough,  rude  folk  who  follow- 
ed the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  or  White- 
field.  There  is  now  a  large  number 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  who, 
while  profoundly  conscious  of  a  spirit- 
ual power  in  Christianity,  are  yet  un- 
able to  accept  many  current  repre- 
sentations of  it.  This  fact  has  had 
its  influence  on  the  pulpit ;  and  preach- 
ers of  clear  sight  have  aimed  to  adapt 
their  discourse  to  meet  the  wants  of 
altered  condition  in  their  hearers. 
Mr.  Drummond  has  done  this  in 
his  volume  of  twenty-two  sermons.1 
Though  preached  in  the  ordinary 
ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  they  have 
a  distinct  unity.  With  unusual  clear- 
ness and  purity  of  style,  the  preacher 
discusses,  in  the  light  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced attainments  in  historical  criti- 
cism and  science,  the  great  funda- 
mental religious  questions,  in  their 
relation  to  modern  thought.  Their 
distinguishing  excellence  is  their  union 
of  intellectual  freedom  and  devout 
spirituality. 

Robert  Collyer,  with  his  fine  genius 
for  sermonizing,  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  being  able  to  bring  out  the  highest 
religious  truth  in  a  way  which  inter- 
ests alike  the  masses  and  the  culti- 
vated. This  is  a  gift  which  few  possess. 
As  a  rule,  preachers,  in  their  style  and 
thought,  either  become  scholastic  or 
popular.  The  majority  use  the 
words  of  books,  instead  of  the  dialect 
of  every-day  life.  The  result  is,  that 
most  " educated"  preachers  —  this  is 
pre-eminently  true  of  Unitarians  — 

1  Christian  Faith  and  Life.  By  James  Drum- 
mond. London :  Longmans  &  Co. 


become  bookish.  The  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  discourse  is  highly  elaborate, 
but  lacks  in  the  fresh  and  vigorous 
speech  of  the  street.  The  sermons 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  thought- 
ful few,  but  the  great  masses  are  nei- 
ther drawn  nor  influenced  by  them. 
Mr.  Drummond's  sermons  are  of  this 
class.  They  take  rank  with  the  best 
Unitarian  sermons ;  and,  like  most  of 
these,  lack  in  fire,  in  that  positive,  in- 
cisive, pointed  way  of  putting  things, 
which  stirs  the  deeper  feelings  and 
rouses  the  conscience.  They  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
believing  than  to  convince  the  sceptic 
or  convert  the  sinner.  They  show 
deep  spiritual  insight  and  beauty,  and 
will  prove  a  comfort,  strength,  and 
blessing  to  many  hearts.  They  are 
sermons  for  Sunday  reading,  and  for 
the  more  serious  moods  and  experi- 
ences; and  they  will  find  a  place  in 
many  American  homes. 

Among  the  topics  which  this  vol- 
ume discusses  are  the  following : 
•<•  The  Christian's  Distinctive  Faith  ;" 
"  The  Nature  of  Eevelation  ;  "  "  The 
sense  of  Sin,  touched  by  the  Revela- 
tion of  God;"  "Spirituality;"  "The 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Faith;" 
"  The  Church  of  Christ ;  "  and  "The 
Communion  of  Worship."  The  fol- 
lowing- passages  will  illustrate  the 
preacher's  style  and  thought :  — 

"  Those  who  refused  to  call  Jesus  ac- 
cursed; and,  daring  to  defy  the  world's 
opinion,  insisted  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
malefactor,  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the 
most  absolutely  dutiful,  the  most  divinely 
loving,  that  ever  breathed  ;  and  that  his 
cross,  instead  of  sinking  him  to  the  level 
of  slaves  and  felons,  had  raised  him  to  be 
'  the  Lord  of  glory '  among  men  ;  those,  I 
say,  who  made  this  confession,  were  ac- 
cepted as  Christians  by  those  who  most 
fully  understood  what  Christianity  was; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  on  what  pre- 
tence it  could  be  urged  that  these  men  did 
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not  belong  to  Christ,  in  an  age  when,  in 
consequence  of  this  profession,  men  were 
cast  to  the  hungry  jaws  of  the  lion,  and 
lighted  with  their  flaming  bodies  the 
streets  of  Rome.  If  with  us  this  declara- 
tion has  become  cold,  heartless,  and  for- 
mal, a  shrivelled  creed,  which  men  may 
repeat  and  mean  nothing,  the  fault  is  in 
ourselves.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  back 
into  its  ancient  spirit,  and,  with  apos- 
tolic courage  and  simplicity,  insist  on  ap- 
plying it  to  every  part  of  our  lives ;  caring 
more  for  the  reality  than  for  the  words  in 
which  we  express  it ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  faith  in  Christ  is  still  a  transcendent 
power,  opposed  to  all  worldliness,  to  all 
intolerance,  to  all  narrowness  of  aim  and 
view,  sanctifying  life  with  highest  hopes, 
ennobling  it  with  largest  sympathies,  and 
gilding  it  with  the  glory  of  self-sacrifice. 
Thus  Christianity,  though  its  name  has 
been  often  used  for  sectarian  purposes, 
brings  us  back  to  the  universal  test  of 
moral  and  spiritual  excellence  ;  and  many 
who  have  been  denied  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, many  who  themselves  perhaps  refuse 
it,  become  Christians  in  the  apostolic 
sense  ;  for  they  love  and  revere  Christ,  and 
have  faith  in  his  spirit,  even  though  they 
may  not  call  it  by  his  name  :  and  many, 
alas !  have  forfeited  the  name,  who,  in 
weak  imitation  of  others,  have  insincerely 
called  him  *  Lord,  Lord  ! '  but  have  not 
kept  his  commandments,  and  have  had  no 
true  appreciation  of  his  pure,  loving,  cour- 
ageous and  self-denying  spirit"  (pp.  24-26). 
"  The  resting  in  God,  as  a  Friend  ever 
near,  the  great  Author  of  life,  the  Source 
of  truth  and  goodness,  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  spirituality.  While  we  are  con- 
tent with  a  law  of  duty,  God  may  seem 
far  away  from  the  soul ;  his  Spirit  never 
mingling  with  its  deepest  life,  or  heeding 
its  aspiration  and  its  conflict.  No  com- 
munion, therefore,  is  sought  with  him ;  no 
prayer  bursts  from  the  struggling  heart ; 
no  superhuman  strength  arises  from  con- 
scious weakness  and  despair  of  self;  no 
thanksgiving  is  murmured  for  hourly  bless- 
ings felt  within.  But  as  soon  as  we  know 
that  God  is  our  Father,  our  truest  life  is 
perpetually  renewed  in  communion  with 
him.  Prayer  ceases  to  be  a  form;  the 
rapt  soul  catches  the  tone  of  his  love,  and, 


in  surrendering  all  to  him,  finds  itself  un 
speakably  blessed.  N/ot  only  where  sol- 
emn crowds  are  kneeling,  or  where  the 
silent  hour  is  passed  in  private  devotion, 
but  everywhere,  is  a  sanctuary  for  prayer. 
Every  pursuit  is  consecrated  by  it.  No 
words,  indeed,  are  used.  No  fellow-mor- 
tal knows  how  full  the  thoughts  are  of 
God.  Worship  is  offered  in  the  stillness 
of  the  heart,  while  the  hands  are  active, 
and  the  brain  tasks  its  powers.  Our  love 
to  him  blends  with  every  object  of  interest. 
We  care  for  nothing  in  which  we  may 
not  seek  his  sympathy  and  approval. 
The  innocent  pleasures  of  ourselves  or 
others  are  delightful,  because  they  show 
his  goodness.  Sorrow  is  mixed  with 
sweetness,  for  it  brings  us  nearer  to  his 
sympathy  and  consolation.  The  trials 
and  disappointments  in  striving  after  per- 
fection no  longer  mortify  ;  for  they  cause 
us  to  feel  more  sincerely  our  need  of  him, 
and,  in  making  us  humble,  make  us  more 
truly  his.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  faith  of 
the  apostle  Paul ;  what  he  speaks  of  as  the 
'faith  of  Christ,'  —  a  resting,  as  a  child,  in 
God  ;  having  no  will  but  his"  (pp.  191- 
192). 

SOUTHERN  WOMEN  IN  LITERATURE.1 

IT  is  very  depressing  to  look  over  this 
book ;  for  although  a  well-sized  vol- 
ume, it  would  seem  to  be  compiled  to 
enforce  the  fact  that  there  really  is  no 
such  class  as  the  one  specified  in  its 
title.  There  are  many  weary  pages 
of  extracts,  composed  of  sentences 
neatly  put  together  with  more  or  less 
pains,  on  a  level  with  the  average  of 
most  school  compositions  after  they 
have  been  corrected  and  punctuated 
by  a  higher  hand.  The  book  also 
contains  a  long  list  of  names  (de 
plume  and  otherwise)  fondly  or  kindly 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  literary 
persons  of  whose  works  no  specimens 
are  given.  The  latter  class  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best,  because  every 

1  The  Living  Female  Writers  of  the  South. 
Philadelphia  :  Claxton,  Remeen  &  Haffelflnger. 
1872. 
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thing  may  be  hoped  of  the  unseen. 
The  rest,  with  the  exception  of  speci- 
mens of  a  few  well-known  authors 
whose  writings  have  already  received 
a  cordial  welcome  from  the  public, 
present  a  mass  of  unattractive  rub- 
bish, which  it  seems  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  to  search  for  the  few  bright 
bits  of  glass,  or  even  for  those  more 
precious  gems  which  they  may  contain, 
and  probably  do,  in  the  way  of  excep- 
tion. 

RECENT  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin ,  and  Italian 
Languages  without  a  Master.  Philadelphia:  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

"  THE  whole  is  contained  in  twenty- 
seven  easy  lessons,"  says  the  introduc- 
tion. If  one  could  open  one's  mouth 
and  swallow  it  whole,  or  even  in 
twenty-seven  separate  mouthfuls,  with 
intervals  of  digestion  between,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Unhappily, 
the  royal  road  is  not  built  upon  cor- 
duroy of  such  a  description;  never- 
theless, a  good  many  hints  are  to  be 
found  in  this  clever  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  all  the  modern  languages. 
Without  discharging  his  teacher,  and 
confiding  himself  wholly  to  this  com- 
pendious manual,  the  persevering  pu- 
pil may  get  a  good  many  ideas  from 
the  suggestions  it  contains. 


even  if  it  were  put  into  the  book  only 
to  be  skipped  by  pupils.  Perhaps 
that  virtue  holds  potent  while  the 
volume  remains  untouched  ;  in  which 
case,  with  Andrews  and  Stoddard  on 
the  book-shelf  and  William  Henry 
Waddell  on  the  brain,  perfection  in 
Latin  may  be  attained. 


Manual  of  Reading.  By  H.  D.  Potter.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  1871. 

MR.  POTTER  has  constructed  his 
manual  on  the  principle  of  that  butcher 
of  Milton  who  said,  "  If  you  want  a 
real  good  ham,  rnarm,  I  advise  you  to 
keep  a  pig."  The  first  part,  under 
the  title  of  "  Orthophony,"  begins 
with  hygienic  suggestions  upon  food 
and  clothing,  as  important  parts  of 
"  systematic  voice-training,"  which  is 
what  is  meant,  it  seems,  by  Or- 
thophony.  From  this  foundation  we 
gradually  approach,  through  digestion 
and  respiration,  to  articulation,  enun- 
ciation, and  pronunciation,  with  some 
excellent  exercises  for  practice.  The 
volume  is  made  out  with  a  miscella- 
neous selection  of  extracts  for*  read- 
ing, in  verse  and  prose,  from  English 
writers  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  William 
Henry  Waddell.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 1871. 

THIS  is  a  little  book,  designed  to  be 
committed  to  memory  from  cover  to 
cover  the  first  time  the  pupil  goes  over 
it ;  containing  no  notes,  remarks,  and 
observations,  no  "  fine  print,"  in  short, 
to  be  marked  by  a  teacher  for  omission. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  seems  to 
be  well  carried  out.  There  has  been 
an  impression  in  the  minds  of  "An- 
drews and  Stoddard's  "  devotees,  that 
some  virtue  lay  in  the  "  fine  print," 


VENABLE'S  POEMS.1 
THIS  charming  little  volume  is  out- 
wardly one  of  the  most  creditable 
specimens  of  book-work  ever  seen 
from  the  Western  press  ;  indeed,  not 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  work  in 
our  older  cities.  Mr.  Venable  is  a 
teacher  well  known  in  Cincinnati;  an 
author  of  fugitive  poems,  and  recent- 
ly of  an  excellent  school  history  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  volume,  he 
has  gathered  up  a  number  of  waifs 

i  June  on  the  Miami,  and  other  Poems.  By 
U.  H.  Venable.  Cincinnati :  N.  U.  Carroll  &  Co., 
Publishers.  1872. 
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that  have  been  widely  circulated,  and 
added  a  larger  metrical  effort. 

There  is  real  poetic  feeling  in  all 
these  verses.  A  pleasant  fancy  illu- 
mines every  subject  he  handles  ;  and, 
now  and  then,  we  discover  evidence 
of  genuine  imagination.  His  larger 
essay,  "  June  on  the  Miami,"  contains 
many  pictures  of  quiet  beauty,  that 
recall  summer  days  in  this  loveliest  of 
Western  valleys.  Mr.  Venable  has  a 
wide  and  almost  untrodden  field  be- 
fore him,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
placid  loveliness  of  this  region,  in 
some  respects  the  most  attractive  of 
our  country. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Craik.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  LOST  HEIR  OF  LINLITHGOW. 
By  Mrs.  South  worth.  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers. 

OLIVER  Twist.  Illustrated  edi- 
tion. Harper  &  Brothers. 

NORTHERN  LANDS  (i.e.,  Young 
America  Abroad).  Second  Series. 
By  W.  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic). 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

MABEL  LEE.  By  the  author  of 
"  Valerie  Aylmer."  Illustrated.  I). 
Appleton  &  Co. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  MASTEES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  first  significant  collection  of  old  masters  yet  made  in  America, 
though,  unfortunately,  not  to  be  possessed  by  us  of  Boston,  has,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  art-lovers,  been  placed  in  a  temporary  gallery 
in  New  York,  awaiting  its  final  resting-place,  —  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  Though  this  gallery  was  offered  to  Boston, 
and  would  have  been  to  us  a  great  treasure,  we  can  never  regret  that 
the  spirit  and  liberality  which  induced  Mr.  William  T.  Blodgett  of 
New  York  to  purchase  it,  at  his  own  risk,  has  been  rewarded  by  his 
seeing  it  enshrined  in  the  city  of  his  residence. 

An  admirable  catalogue,  giving  a  compact  summary  of  the  station 
in  art  and  biography  of  the  leading  artists  of  this  collection,  taken 
from  the  official  report  of  M.  Etienne  Le  Roy  and  M.  Leon  Gauchez, 
lies  before  us,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  statement :  — 

"  After  an  attentive  examination  of  these  one  hundred  pictures,  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  ourselves  as  to  their  quality,  and  their  generally  good  state  of 
preservation,  we  are  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  united  an 
equally  remarkable  collection  of  the  works  of  these  different  masters." 

This  refers  to  one  of  the  galleries,  —  that  which  was  owned  by  a 
gentleman  residing  near  Brussels,  and  purchased  from  him.  The 
second,  containing  seventy-four  pictures,  was  purchased  in  Paris. 
Of  fifty-nine  of  these,  M.  Gauchez  and  M.  A.  Febvre,  a  well-known 
expert  of  Paris,  have  given  a  detailed  report  and  certificate,  and  the 
former  gentleman  has  affixed  his  seal  to  each  of  them.  He  states 
that  they  are  all  "  perfectly  authentic,  and  in  good  condition  ;  "  and 
"  that  they  comprise  specimens  of  the  highest  interest,  and  some 
masterpieces  of  the  very  first  order  ;  "  while  M.  Febvre  declares  that 
they  are  "  all  original,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  form 
a  remarkable  collection  of  first-class  works."  As  to  the  others, 
M.  Gauchez  also  states  his  "  sincere  appreciation  of  the  genuineness 
and  merit  of  these  fifteen  pictures." 

It  must  interest  the  friends  of  art  here,  as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  importance  of  these  acquisitions,  that  they  have  already  attracted 
much  attention  in  Europe.  Papers  in  relation  to  them,  written  by 
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distinguished  art-critics,  and  expressing  the  most  favorable  opinions, 
have  appeared  in  "  The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  in  "  The  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,"  and  in  several  influential  journals.  A  series  of 
etchings,  taken  from  these  pictures  by  M.  Jacquemart,  a  leading 
artist  in  this  department,  has  been  commenced,  and  its  publication 
announced  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi  of  London. 

This  we  quote  from  the  preface  to  the  catalogue ;  and  as  we  have, 
within  a  few  days,  visited  the  gallery  in  its  temporary  home,  we  can 
assure  the  public  of  its  importance.  The  sneer  at  our  indifference  to 
the  past,  our  want  of  appreciation  of  the  old  masters,  will  not  hence- 
forth be  indulged  in.  The  sensibility,  iinitativeness,  and  pride  of 
Americans  will,  now  that  a  centre  is  farmed,  soon  be  found  con- 
tributing, at  even  lavish  expense,  additional  treasures  from  the  past. 
The  friendly  rivalry  of  the  two  nascent  museums  of  Boston  and  New 
York  will  also  contribute  to  this.  A  museum  will  soon  be  with  the 
nation  an  object  of  pride,  and  no  longer  considered  a  nursery  and 
hospital  for  feeble  living  talent,  or  a  show-place  for  the  monstrosities 
either  of  nature  or  art.  And,  after  all,  how  appropriate  is  it,  that, 
under  the  stupendous  branches  of  that  tree  where  sate,  when  a  sap- 
ling, the  dear  old  Dutchmen  of  Mr.  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker,"  should 
be  placed  the  glory  and  pride  of  Holland.  They  have  a  better  claim 
to  it  than  we.  It  'connects  the  already  misty  past  of  Wouter  van 
Twiller  with  greater  names  than  his,  of  the  same  stock,  and  a  still 
greater  antiquity. 

For  this  collection  is  almost  entirely  of  the  Dutch  school.  One  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  a  few  French  and  Italian  pictures,  are 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, 

in  this  great  outcome  from  Holland.  Thirty-two  "  Vans  "  lead  off 
the  proud  procession  ;  almost  all  the  Vans  of  fame  are  there.  At 
the  head  of  these,  we  must  place  an  Anton  Van  Dyck,  —  "  St.  Martha, 
interceding  with  God  for  a  cessation  of  the  plague  at  Tarascon,"  — 
which  was  brought  from  Madrid,  —  in  humble  imitation  of  the  larger 
piracies  of  his  brother,  —  by  the  King,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  a  lovelier  specimen  of  this  exquisite  painter.  Though 
a  religious  picture,  full  of  the  truest  beauty  and  grandeur,  its  com- 
paratively small  size  enables  one  to  enjoy  it  without  that  painful  dif- 
fusion of  the  sight  which  accompanies  a  too  large  canvas.  Mr. 
Huntington,  president  of  the  National  Academy,  is  in  raptures  with 
it.  He  considers  it  alone  worth  the  price  that  was  paid  for  the  whole 
gallery  ;  and  who  shall  dispute  with  him  as  to  this  ?  The  use  and 
advantage  of  a  masterpiece  are  not  to  be  measured  by  money,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  which  has  hungered  and  thirsted  so  long  for  such 
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things.  With  the  exception  of  a  beautiful  Van  Dyck  purchased  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  representing  the  Prince  of  Orange  wlien  a 
boy,  with  a  bounding  hound  at  his  side  playing  with  a  scarf,  —  which 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  great  drag-net  of  the  future,  for  our 
Boston  Museum,  —  we  know  of  no  important  Van  Dycks  in  the 
country. 

We  do  not  care,  nor  have  we  the  means,  to  make  an  exhaustive 
criticism  upon  the  separate  merits  of  these  pictures.  That  will  be 
done  later ;  and  a  careful  notice  of  the  gallery,  with  explanations  and 
instruction  suitable  for  the  uneducated  observer,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  It  is  enough  now  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to 
these  lovely  emigrants,  these  darlings  of  so  many  old-country  fire- 
sides. They  drop  upon  us  like  a  cloud  of  birds,  in  compact  beauty, 
and  look  for  nourishment  and  welcome  at  our  hands  ;  and  most 
assuredly  they  shall  have  it.  Already  a  strong  sense  of  exultation 
at  their  possession  can  be  discovered  in  the  art-lovers  of  New  York. 
After  the  long  torture  and  deception  of  false  originals,  Raphaels 
which  never  saw  Italy,  Titians  and  Correggios  which  were  enough  to 
make  sensibility  forswear  its  interest  in  great  names,  at  last  a  most 
authentic,  genuine,  yet  unpretending  cluster  of  titles  of  world-wide 
fame  are  justly  associated,  we  can  be  confident,  with  these  pictures. 

It  is  like  visiting  Europe,  to  enter  the  gallery.  The  absence  of  all 
pretension  and  garishness  strikes  you  at  once.  There  is  the  repose 
in  it  for  which,  so  often,  our  jaded  workers  seek  the  shores  of  the 
Old  World.  Tone  and  tranquillity  affect  the  senses  of  the  fevered 
New-Yorker  as  with  the  touch  of  a  fair  nurse's  hand,  drawing  out  of 

him  — 

"  That  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight ;  " 

the  roar  and  trouble  of  the  street  disappear ;  he  feels  at  once  that  he 
is  in  a  sanctuary.  It  is  medicine  for  his  hurt  activities  ;  it  will  build 
up  in  him  that  chapel  of  ease  where  the  spirit  loves  to  bow  itself 
before  the  great  altar  of  art,  above  which  burns,  with  the  radiance 
of  altar-lights,  the  great  constellation  of  the  masters  of  the  past. 

We  have  said  that  we  did  not  care  to  review  in  detail  the  pictures 
of  this  gallery ;  but,  to  interest  our  readers  in  it,  we  will  just  glance 
at  a  few  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  gallery's  deficiencies,  as  illustrations  of 
the  Dutch  school.  One  really  can  only  be  surprised  how  very  full  and 
complete  it  is.  A  collection  so  purchased  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  absolutely  complete  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  nearly  so.  Not,  of 
course,  with  the  great  priceless  masterpieces  of  some  five  or  six 
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European  museums,  but  honest  and  honorable  specimens  of  the 
leading  Dutch  artists.  Still,  there  is  no  Rembrandt,  nor  is  there  a 
Cuyp.  These,  later,  must  be  had.  They  are  every  way  too  impor- 
tant and  fascinating  to  be  omitted,  and  would  crown  the  whole. 
Now,  knowing  what  we  want,  with  an  aim  to  drive  at,  we  can,  at 
the  fortunate  moment,  with  our  ample  means,  purchase,  in  the  occa- 
sional sales  of  Europe,  these  desired  masterpieces.  The  very  vague- 
ness of  our  position  here,  in  relation  to  art,  made  it  difficult  to  know 
where  to  begin ;  but,  now  that  we  have  begun,  we  shall  energetically 
move  along  the  whole  line. 

Simultaneously  with  this  arrival  from  Holland  in  New  York,  comes 
to  us,  in  Boston,  a  venerable  collection  of  marbles  and  pottery  from 
Cyprus.  All  old  buildings  get  buried,  as  we  see  in  Rome,  where 
more  than  thirty  feet  of  earth  entomb  pavement  and  column  ;  and 
these  in  Cyprus,  —  we  can  well  understand  how  they  were  hidden. 
They  are  the  remains  of,  and  were  dug  from  under,  that  famous 
temple  of  Venus,  whose  island  home  gave  its  name  to  her  priestesses. 
Here,  surrounded  by  the  blue  sea  she  sprang  from,  her  golden  hair 
melting  into  the  sunshine  of  that  pagan  isle  of  pleasure,  where 
travellers  and  sailors  and  devotees  brought  to  her  their  offerings  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  —  we  can  well  understand  how  many  such 
became,  finally,  buried,  lost,  and  forgotten.  A  fortunate  excavation 
has  induced  our  consul  to  offer  to  us  a  selection  from  these  relics  ;  and 
they  have  just  arrived.  They  consist  mostly  of  pottery,  and  bits  of 
little  statues ;  a  number  of  little  heads,  some  with  a  sweet,  modern 
expression  ;  a  great  many  toys  of  pottery,  such  as  are  still  made  and 
sold  at  country  fairs  in  Italy ;  some  bronzes ;  and  a  small  but  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  glass.  Some  of  these  remains  must  go  back 
to  a  fabulous  antiquity.  Certain  forms  of  pottery  are  identical  with 
those  discovered  in  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  continent.  They 
bear  the  mark  of  the  childhood  of  each  race.  Our  Indian  tribes  are 
still  making  them  ;  and  there  they  stop,  doomed  to  a  helpless  minority 
of  mind.  But  with  the  Aryan  race,  these  were  but  the  steps  to 
higher  forms  of  art. 

We  have  inserted  this  slight  sketch  of  our  Cyprus  collection,  as  an 
offset  to  the  content  of  New  York  in  her  possession  of  the  one  from 
the  Netherlands.  But,  returning  to  that,  we  would  like  to  find  space 
to  speak  a  little  of  the  Both,  swimming  in  its  golden  light,  like  so 
many  of  its  brothers  in  the  royal  halls  of  Europe  ;  of  the  pictures  by 
Fyt,  so  crisp  and  fresh  and  beautiful ;  of  fruit  and  dead  game,  —  if 
that  can.  be  called  dead  which  is  merely  immortal ;  of  the  study  by 
Greuze  for  his  Louvre  picture,  —  "  The  Returned  Prodigal,"  we  believe, 
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—  so  living  in  its  rich  carnations  ;  of  the  Hujsmans,  one  of  whose  pic- 
tures has  the  material  grandeur  of  size  and  space,  as  well  as  of  treat- 
ment ;  of  the  beautiful  Ostades,  culottes  to  gold  by  the  breath  of 
time ;  and  of  the  perfect  Teniers,  so  argentine  where  the  others  are 
golden  ;  of  the  strong,  direct  painting  of  the  head  by  van  der  Heist, 
whieh,  good  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  to  know  is  exceeded  by  a  nobler 
head  by  him,  in  Boston  ;  of  the  van  der  Heyden,  true,  broad,  and 
mellow,  yet  as  usual  with  every  brick  visibly  built  into  the  houses  of 
his  Dutch  burgomasters.  When  one  thinks  of  his  not  few  pictures  in 
European  collections,  one  marvels  at  the  number  of  bricks  he  has 
lifted  into  their  places.  The  hod-carrying  Irishman  might  make  a 
new  saint  of  this  excellent  van  der  Heyden.  The  van  der  Meulens, 
so  spirited  and  historic,  remind  one  of  the  Louvre  bombardments  by 
Louis  XIV.,  caracoling  in  his  unwarlike  wig,  on  white  horses,  while 
his  court  ladies  look  out  over  their  fans  coquettishly  at  the  distant 
bomb-shells.  What  admirable  van  der  Neers !  that  sunset,  so  placid, 
distant,  and  serene ;  and  his  beautiful  moonlight,  —  beautiful  as  it 
always  is  when  he  paints  it. 

Of  the  large  and  famous  Rubens,  painted  at  his  best  time,  just 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  —  the  only  historical  Rubens  in  America,  — 
we  would  gladly  speak ;  but  the  reader  must  see  it  for  himself.  So, 
too,  of  the  Re}^nolds ;  the  striking  Velasquez ;  the  dreamy  van  Poelen- 
burg ;  and  so  many  more  that  we  must  cry,  "  Halt !  "  to  our  agreeable 
remembrance  of  our  late  visit  to  this  collecton,  cordially  congratulating 
New  York  on  its  possession,  and  inviting  Bostonians,  when  in  that 
city,  to  make  time,  out  of  their  business  hours,  for  a  soothing  visit 
there,  which  they  will  never  regret.  T.  G.  A. 


there,  possessed  of  a  critical  knowl- 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART.'  e(Jge  of  the  Greek  ,anguage  .  he  had 

THE  man  who  first  saw  with  his  an  intuitive  love  of  beauty,  and  had 

inner      consciousness,     and     evolved  added  to   it   a   thoroughly    educated 

therefrom  the  plan,  thorough,  compre-  taste,  formed  by  the  best  masters.  He 

hensive,  and  appreciative,  of  a  history  tells  us    how  difficult  he   found  it  to 

of  art  among  the  ancients,  was  John  see     the     beauty   in     some     ancient 

Winckelmann.      He  brought   to  his  statuary :  "  I  did  not  look  upon  the 

great   undertaking  a  most  complete  works  of  art   as    he  did   who,  when 

acquaintance  with  the  classics.   It  was  he  saw  the  ocean  for  the    first  time, 

said   that   he  was  the   only   man  in  said,   'It   is    a   pretty  sight.'      Non- 

Korne,  at  the   time  of  his   residence  wonderment,  which  Strabo  extols,  be- 
cause it  begets  composure  of  the  mind, 

i  Translated  by  S.  H.  Lodge.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  I   prize    highly  in    ethics,   but    not   in 

Little  &  Brown.  Vol.  iii.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  •     q-ff                •            •    j-  •  i« 

1871t  art:  here  indifference  is  prejudicial." 
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He  is  "firm  in  the  belief  that  the 
Good  and  Beautiful  are  the  same." 

Dr.  Lodge  has  performed  his  work 
of  translation  with  care  and  taste ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
strong  interest  in,  and  increasing  ap- 
preciation of,  art,  now  existing,  he  may 
feel  himself  somewhat  rewarded,  as 
one  of  those  who  have  aided  in  the 
good  work.  Though  the  book  may 
not  attain  the  circulation  it  deserves 
in  a  short  time,  yet  it  will  always  be 
a  standard  work  ;  its  value  to  the  art- 
student  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  but  a  large  class  of  readers  have 
been  debarred  from  enjoying  it  in 
its  original  form.  There  is  a  pleasant 
sketch  of  Winckelmann,  by  the  Ger- 
man editor  of  the  edition  of  1825, 
Eiselein;  and  we  gain  from  it  an  idea 
of  his  simple  nature,  ardent  love  of  the 
beautiful,  antiquarian  research,  and 
entire  devotion  to  art.  He  was  born 
at  Stendal,  in  Brandenburg,  in  the 
year  1717 ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  cob- 
bler, who  wished  him  to  learn  his  own 
trade ;  but,  urged  by  his  son,  he  al- 
lowed him  to  attend  a  school  where 
the  classics  were  taught ;  this  gave 
his  mind  a  wide  and  extended  field 
for  thought  and  growth.  He  was 
early  excited,  by  his  studies,  to  a  desire 
for  travel.  While  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  we  are  told,  "he  translated 
and  explained  Herodotus,  as  if  inspired 
by  a  genius."  He  taught  in  various 
places,  and,  after  a  time,  was  appointed 
to  be  associate  rector  of  a  school  at 
Seehausen  in  Altmark  ;  which  yielded 
the  large  income  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thalers,  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  dollars.  He  wrote  of 
his  distaste  for  this  drudgery :  "  I  have 
enacted  the  schoolmaster  with  great 
fidelity,  and  taught  children  with 
scabby  heads  to  read  their  A,  B,  C ; 
whilst  I,  during  this  pastime,  was 
ardently  longing  to  attain  to  a  knowl- 


edge of   the  beautiful,  and   was   re- 
peating  similes    from     Homer.       In 
Saxony,  I  copied  ancient  records  and 
chronicles,    and   "The  Lives  of    the 
Saints,"  during  the  entire  day,  and  So- 
phocles and  his  companions  at  night. 
But  at  that  time  I  was  constantly  say- 
ing to  myself,  what  I  still  say  at  the 
present  time,  Courage,  my  heart !  Once 
thou  didst  endure  a  worse  evil.     I,  who 
might  seem  born,  as   it  were,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  was  discouraged 
neither    by    labor     nor     wearisome- 
ness."     Carlyle  has  a  brief  notice  of 
him  while  at  Seehausen  ;  "  About  the 
year  1745,  there  were  four  poor  school- 
masters in  that  region  (two  at  Hasel- 
berg,  one  at  Seehausen,  one  at  Wer- 
ben),     of   extremely   studious    turn ; 
who,  in  spite  of  the  Elbe,  which  ran 
between,  used     to    meet    on     stated 
nights,  for  colloquy,  for  interchange 
of  books,  and  the  like."     One  of  these 
"  was  the  Winckelmann  so  celebrated 
in  after  years."  Winckelmann  worked 
very  hard,  in  addition  to    his  school 
duties,  and  sat  up  in  a  chair  to  sleep, 
that  he  might  lose  no  time  in  resum- 
ing his  studies  in  the  morning.     He 
spent  much  time  in   annotating  some 
of  the  classics,  and  in  reading  modern 
authors,  in   his  own   and  other   lan- 
guages.    He  finally  had  a  severe  quar- 
rel with  the  rector, which  was  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  Seehausen.     The  rector 
preached  each   Sunday,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  service  :  he  was 
in  the   habit   of  reading  all  through 
the  service,  in  some    of    his   favorite ' 
classics,  and  openly  expressed  his  dis- 
like of  the  sermons.     This  being  re- 
ported by  some  friend  to  the  rector, 
naturally  displeased  him  ;  and  it  cost 
Winckelmann  his  place.     He  left  his 
situation ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 
Cleinow  wrote,  "  I  still  remember  the 
looks    with   which     I    was    insulted 
by  a  man  lighter  than  the  shadow  of 
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a  cork-tree,  and  of  all  bipeds  the 
most  worthy  to  be  valet  to  Silenus, 
the  most  stupid  of  the  gods." 

After  this  experience  he  became 
assistant  librarian  to  Count  von  Bu- 
nan  at  Notheniz,  near  Dresden.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  there  he  had  the  fine 
library  of  von  Biinan  for  enjoyment, 
after  his  daily  labor  in  it  was  done. 
While  in  Dresden  he  made  a  visit  to 
Potsdam,  where  his  protege,  Lam- 
precht,  was  in  Government  employ; 
and  he  wrote  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
"I  have  seen  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
Potsdam,  and  am  filled  with  reveren- 
tial respect  towards  the  godlike  king." 
Of  Potsdam  and  the  king,  Voltaire, 
whose  adventures  in  Prussia  are  well 
known  to  the  student  of  history,  wrote 
in  1752,  the  same  year  when  Winck- 
elmann  saw  the  "  godlike  king," 
"  Potsdam  is  Sparta  and  Athens 
joined  in  one  —  a  camp  of  Mars,  and 
the  garden  of  Epicurus,  war  and  phi- 
losophy," —  a  curious  similarity  of 
observation  in  these  two  minds,  so 
unlike,  about  the  hero  of  the  Seven- 
years'  War.  Frederick  himself  must 
have  pleased  Winckelmann,  for  he 
certainly  was  the  most  heroic  and 
antique  character  of  the  century. 

While  at  Nothenizj  Winckelmann 
became  converted  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic belief,  or  rather  found  that  a  pro- 
fession of  it  would  facilitate  his  desire 
for  information  and  preparation  in 
his  art  studies.  For  a  long  time  he 
hesitated  in  his  profession  of  his  new 
belief,  as  he  found  how  much  sorrow 
it  would  cause  his  friends.  Goethe 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  born  hea- 
then, —  a  man  who  thought  not  as  a 
Christian,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  Grecian 
philosopher.  He  himself  wrote  of  his 
change  of  sentiment,  that  reason  dic- 
tated to  him :  "  She  is  of  the  opinion, 
with  me,  that  we  may  look  beyond  and 
above  some  theatrical  illusions  j  that 


the  true  worship  of  God  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  all  creeds,  in  all  places,  only 
among  a  few  choice  spirits." 

His  first  work  printed  was  "  Thoughts 
upon  Imitation  of  Greek  Works  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture  j  "  which  did 
not  appear  till  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old.  It  received  high  praise,  and 
was  thought  to  shadow  forth  a  long  line 
of  others,  so  admirable  was  the  taste 
and  research  displayed  in  it. 

In  1755,  his  life-long  wish  was  ac- 
complished. He  went  to  Rome ;  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  it  was  his  home. 
While  there,  he  made  many  visits  to 
the  scenes  of  his  classic  studies,  Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum,  Naples,  various 
parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Constanti- 
nople. Like  Marcus  Plautius  Silva- 
nus,  consul  with  Augustus  and  con- 
queror of  Iltyria,  who  directed  nine 
years  only  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb,  as 
the  length  of  his  life,  being  the  time 
he  spent  at  his  villa  at  Tivoli,  Winckel- 
mann numbered  his  years  in  Rome,  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  "Eternal  City."  As  Su- 
perintendent of  Antiquities,  he  was 
often  asked  to  show  travellers  of 
high  rank  the  marvels  and  classic  art 
of  Rome ;  and  at  times  he  was  greatly 
annoyed  with  the  request,  as  he  found 
them  often  indifferent,  or  uninterested 
in  the  antiquities.  He  plainly  told 
Lord  Baltimore  his  opinion  regarding 
his  want  of  taste  ;  absolutely  refused 
to  accompany  him  to  Naples.  He 
also  left  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  two 
other  noblemen,  with  whom  he  had 
consented  to  travel,  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  because  he  found  in  them 
no  taste  and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

Frederick  the  Great,  whom  neces- 
sity had  made,  for  a  time,  more  con- 
versant with  the  ravages  of  war  than 
the  arts  of  peace,  through  one  of  his 
old  soldiers,  known  by  the  nickname 
of  Col.  Quintus  Icilius,  offered  Winck- 
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elmanri  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Antiqui- 
ties at  Berlin  ;  but  the  negotiations 
failed,  for  the  king  would  give  but 
half  the  salary  which  Winckelmann 
thought  he  ought  to  have.  He  wrote, 
"  The  king  is  not  aware  that  a  man 
who  forsakes  Borne  for  Berlin,  and 
who  needs  not  make  a  tender  of  his 
services,  should  receive,  at  least,  as 
as  much  as  one  to  whom  a  call  is  sent 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean,  —  from  St. 
Petersburg."  He  alludes  to  the  math- 
ematician Maupertuis,  whom  Fred- 
erick had  persuaded  to  leave  Paris  for 
Berlin.  "  Yet  he  ought  to  know  that 
I  can  be  of  more  advantage  than  a 
mathematician ;  and  that  the  experi- 
ence merely  of  ten  years  in  Koine  is 
far  more  expensive  than  just  the  same 
number  of  years  spent  in  calculating 
proportions,  parabolic  lines,  —  which 
can  be  done  in  Tobolsk  as  well  as  in 
Smyrna."  And  his  offended  pride 
ends  with  an  allusion  to  a  remark 
made  by  a  public  singer  in  a  similar 
case  at  Berlin.  "  Oh,  well !  then 
make  your  general  sing."  Frederick, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  to  Mauper- 
tuis thus :  "  You  have  shown  the  fig- 
ure of  the  earth  to  mankind ;  show 
~also  to  a  king  how  sweet  it  is  to  pos- 
sess such  a  man  as  you."  Carlyle 
adds,  "Who,  of  men  or  lions,  could 
resist?"  But  years,  and  experience 
with  literature  and  its  votaries,  their 
whims  and  eccentricities,  had  made 
the  Prussian  king  more  cautious. 

On  his  last  journey  to  Germany, 
with  the  sculptor  Caraceppi,  Winck- 
elmann was  perfectly  wretched;  and 
repeatedly  said,  "  Let  us  return  to 
Borne."  He  could  see  no  beauty  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps, 
which  had  so  affected  him  on  his  way 
to  Borne,  and  exclaimed,  when  called 
on  to  admire,  "  See,  my  friend  :  what 


a  fearful  and  horrible  country  ! 
What  mountains  !  what  impregnable 
heights ! "  In  fact,  he  was  homesick 
for  Borne  and  its  antiquities ;  and, 
uninfluenced  by  the  entreaties  of  Car- 
aceppi, the  polite  endeavors  of  Prince 
Kaunitz  at  Vienna,  and  the  atten- 
tions he  received  at  Munich,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Cardinal  Albani,  "I 
assure  your  Excellency,  that  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  would  not  move  me 
from  Borne."  And  he  retraced  his 
steps  by  the  way  of  Trieste.  There 
he  was  detained  by  the  delay  in  load- 
ing a  vessel  for  Venice,  in  which  he 
had  taken  passage.  While  there,  the 
sight  of  four  medallions,  two  of  gold, 
the  others  of  silver,  which  were  the 
gifts  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Prince 
Kaunitz,  excited  the  cupidity  of  one 
Arcangeli,  an  escaped  convict;  and 
this  wretch  basely  murdered  him, 
having  wormed  himself  into  his  con- 
fidence in  order  to  see  these  valuables. 
So  died  John  Winckelmann,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  :  his  very  sim- 
plicity, timidity,  and  frankness  of 
nature,  made  him  an  easj  victim  for 
Arcangeli,  whom  he  had  treated,  dur- 
ing a  casual  acquaintance,  in  a  kindly 
and  friendly  manner.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  held  for  some 
years  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Antiquities  in  and  about  Borne,  which 
appears  to  have  been  created  for  him ; 
and  with  his  Saxon  pension,  and  the 
allowance  of  his  friends  Cardinals 
Albani  and  Stoppani,  he  was  amply 
provided  with  means  for  one  of  his 
extreme  simplicity  of  life. 

Winckelmann's  earlier  works  were 
mostly  treatises  on  antiquities,  and 
studies  of  various  art  objects  :  "  The 
Study  of  Works  of  Art ;  "  «  The  De- 
scription of  the  Torso  in  the  Belve- 
dere ; "  "  Bemarks  on  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Ancient  Temples  at  Gir- 
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genti ;  "  and  the  "  Description  of  the 
Engraved  Gems  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Baron  Stosch."  He  left  unfinished  his 
"  Eemarks  on  Ancient  Architecture." 
His  work  on  Ancient  Monuments  is 
full  of  antiquarian  investigation  and 
study.  His  "  History  of  Ancient  Art," 
the  last  but  greatest  of  his  works, 
appeared  in  print  first  in  1764.  He 
gives  us  his  idea  of  the  need  and  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  work.  "  After  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  there  came  at 
last  a  time  when  some  one  ventured 
to  write  a  system  of  ancient  art ;  not 
to  improve  thereby  the  art  of  our  own 
day,  —  which  it  is  able  to  do  for  few 
of  those  who  practise  it,  —  but  to 
teach  them  to  study  and  admire  an- 
cient art."  The  history  is  not  "a 
mere  chronicle  of  epochs,  and  of  the 
changes  which  occur  within  them." 
"In  this  history  of  art  I  have  exerted 
myself  to  discover  the  truth ;  and,  as 
I  have  had  every  desirable  opportu- 
nity of  leisurely  investigating  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  and  have 
spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site kinds  of  knowledge,  I  believed 
myself  competent  to  undertake  it." 
He  dedicated  his  history  "  to  Art  and 
the  Age,"  and  to  his  friend  Raphael 
Mengs. 

He  takes  for  granted,  and  requires, 
culture  and  refinement  in  his  reader, 
and  gives  him  a  most  elevated  and 
elevating  book.  He  created  for  him- 
self the  plan  of  his  work  :  it  was  origi- 
nal in  thought,  design,  and  execution  ; 
he  collected  his  materials  from  all 
quarters,  and  made  every  thing  sub- 
ordinate to  his  great  art  history. 

We  gain  an  idea  of  the  formation 
of  his  style  from  his  own  words  :  "  My 
principal  rule  is,  never  to  say  in  two 
words  what  can  be  expressed  in  one ; 
but  to  express  myself  freely,  when 
expressing  my  own  thought,  or  en- 
gaged on  description  in  the  higher 


style  of  composition."  He  united  the 
zeal  and  patience  of  a  learned  anti- 
quarian, with  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful which  can  only  be  shown  by  "the 
greatest  of  the  connoisseurs  of  art." 
The  language  of  Winckelmann,  in  his 
History  of  Art,  was  grand  and  im- 
pressive;  and  his  style,  which  had 
originally  been  formal  and  stiff,  be- 
came, with  the  magnitude  of  his 
greatest  thenxe,  eloquent  and  full  of 
force.  He  meditated  three  months 
upon  the  description  of  the  "  Torso," 
and  upon  the  plan  of  his  history  an 
entire  year.  Time  cannot  be  called 
misspent,  which  is  devoted  to  such 
thought  and  meditation. 

His  great  desire  was  to  make  it  a 
masterpiece  of  beauty,  and  a  tribute 
to  the  classic  art  with  which  he  was 
imbued.  It  is  the  result  of  a  life- 
time spent  in  study  of  the  elements 
of  beauty  of  form,  color,  ajid  expres- 
sion, in  the  human  form  and  in  ani- 
mals, as  presented  by  the  artists  of 
antiquity.  It  embraces  a  sketch  of 
the  origin  of  art,  and  the  causes  of  its 
differing  in  its  manifestations  and 
forms  among  the  various  races  and  na- 
tions of  men.  Rude  sculpture  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  form  of  art 
in  ancient  times.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  the  rise  and  progress  of 
art  among  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Etruscans,  and  Persians,  and 
the  low  esteem  in  which  art  and 
artists  were  for  a  long  time  regarded 
by  those  nations.  We  have  quaint 
and  rude  figures,  given  us  as  examples 
of  his  statements,  from  which  the 
reader  may  learn  of  the  growth  of 
art  and  the  development  of  the  beau- 
tiful among  the  Eastern  nations.  All 
the  early  attempts  at  sculpture  were 
extremely  primitive  and  uncouth,  and 
seem  to  us  very  odd ;  but  they  serve 
as  undoubted  proofs  of  the  increased 
facility  of  perception  and  expression 
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of  beauty,  as  time  rolled  on.  With 
the  descriptions  of  the  studies  made, 
and  the  references  to  classic  authors 
in  whose  writings  may  be  found  allu- 
sions to  the  quaint  and  curious  stat- 
ues mentioned,  this  part  of  his  work 
is  completed. 

The  second  volume  is  more  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader  :  it  treats 
of  Grecian  art,  and  its  superiority 
over  that  of  all  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. With  the  influences  of  cli- 
mate, natural  beauties,  and  the  poetic 
nature  of  the  Greeks,  a  new  and  mar- 
vellous development  of  art  was  pro- 
duced. The  social,  religious,  and  po- 
litical condition  of  Greece,  with  its 
national  freedom,  gayety,  veneration, 
and  admiration  for  the  beautiful  and 
grand  in  art  and  literature  in  all 
their  manifestations,  contributed  to 
foster  and  cherish  the  natural  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  in  the 
"  Isles  of  Greece."  The  climate  also 
had  an  influence,  at  that  period,  in 
producing  great  beauty  of  form  and 
face  in  mankind  ;  and  we  see  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  figure  in  statues 
of  antiquity  left  us  by  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  art.  In  the 
Greek  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
heroes  and  heroines,  we  see  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  human  figure.  In 
the  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Bac- 
chus, we  see  four  types  of  manly 
beauty  and  youth;  in  Jupiter  and 
the  Grecian  heroes,  we  see  the  dignity 
and  lofty  bearing  of  added  years 
and  middle  age.  In  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva, we  see  matronly  dignity  and 
lofty  wisdom.  In  the  Graces  and  the 
Nymphs,  the  charm  and  beauty  which 
is  found  only  in  youth,  passing  away 
with  maturer  years.  We  have  the 
various  aspects  which  grief,  joy,  and 
the  phases  of  the  mind,  produce  on 
the  countenance,  the  expression  of 
each  feature,  and  the  just  proportions 


and  proper  altitudes  common  in  the 
antique  figures,  all  placed  before  us  in 
these  pages. 

The  third  volume,  which  has  just 
been  published,  treats  of  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  practice  of  art,  and 
the  changes  found  there.  It  embraces 
the  study  of  drapery  in  different  ma- 
terials, and  of  the  ornament  and  color 
of  the  garments  of  the  ancients,  with 
their  forms  and  textures.  In  this  is 
included  a  description  of  the  hats, 
arms,  and  armor  worn,  the  shoes  and 
sandals,  and  the  st}Tle  of  dressing 
the  hair.  The  hair  was  cut  off  as  a 
sign  of  grief  and  mourning;  and 
"jealous  husbands  likewise  cut  off 
their  wives'  hair,  partly  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  cast  looks  of  tender- 
ness upon  others,  and  partly  to  com- 
pel them,  by  this  means,  to  sit  at 
home.".  The  processes  of  sculpture 
are  shown,  and  the  materials  used 
therein  ;  clay  and  wax  for  moulding  ; 
iron ;  marbles  of  all  colors ;  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  bronze  ;  and  gems  for  intag- 
lios, with  the  effects  produced  by 
these  substances,  so  different  in  qual- 
ity, color,  and  delicacy.  Of  ancient 
painting  he  gives  us  a  sketch,  and  of 
the  style  of  monochrome,  or  one-color 
painting,  which  simply  consisted  of 
painting  with  a  white  or  red  line  on  a 
dark  background  ;  and  later  came  the 
further  step  in  painting,  that  of  ex- 
pressing shade  and  tone.  We  have  a 
very  learned  and  thorough  account  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  art  of  painting 
attained  the  perfection  to  which  it 
was  brought  by  Raphael.  Also  we 
have  a  chapter  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Greek  art,  and  the  indications  by 
which  it  is  seen  in  the  various  styles. 
First  there  was  the  hard  -and  almost 
unnatural  sternness  of  the  earliest 
sculpture ;  then  came  the  second,  which 
he  terms  the  grand  style,  and  cites  as 
an  example  of  that  the  celebrated 
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group  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters,  "  as 
indisputable  works  of  the  grand  style." 
Of  the  grand  school  he  says,  "It  de- 
mands a  lofty  understanding  to  ex- 
press this  significant  and  speaking 
stillness  of  the  soul ;  "  for  "  the  imita- 
tion of  the  violent/'  as  Plato  says, 
"  can  be  made  in  different  ways  ;  but 
a  calm,  wise  demeanor  can  neither  be 
easily  imitated,  nor,  when  imitated, 
easily  comprehended."  We  think 
that  all  who  have  seen  the  group  of 
Niobe  are  impressed  with  the  repose 
of  the  figures.  Of  the  third  period 
of  art  he  speaks  as  the  beautiful ;  and 
says  it  began  with  Praxiteles,  and 
attains  its  highest  splendor  through 
Lysippus  and  Apelles.  Its  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  that 
which  marks  it  from  the  grand  style, 
is  its  grace  and  softness.  The  imita- 
tors of  this  style,  in  their  desire  for 
softness,  went  too  far,  and  sacrificed 
force  and .  expression.  "  Hence  art 
itself  became  dull,  just  as  an  axe 
sooner  becomes  dull  on  the  wood  of 
the  linden-tree  than  on  that  of  the 
oak.  Precisely  in  the  same  way, 
corruption  has  at  all  times  crept  into 
the  style  of  writing ;  and  thus  music, 
renouncing  its  manly  tones,  degen- 
erated, like  art,  into  the  effeminate." 

He  thinks  that  as  the  artists  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  in  Grecian  art 
could  neither  be  copied  nor  surpassed 
without  failure,  "inasmuch,  therefore, 
as  art  could  not  advance,  it  must  go 
backwards ;  because  in  it,  as  in  all  the 
operations  of  Nature,  we  cannot  think 
of  any  stationary  point."  Perhaps 
we  may  gain  a  hint  which  will  ex- 
plain the  want  of  grace  in  modern 
statues,  when  we  learn,  that,  in  the 
decline  of  Roman  art,  the  artists  be- 
gan to  represent  "  male  statues  in  a 
paenula," — a  strait  coat,  which  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  had  not 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  cloak, 


with  its  ample  folds  and  flowing  dra- 
pery. As  oratory,  according  to  Cicero, 
went  out  from  Athens  into  all  lands, 
and  was  carried  from  the  Piraeus  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean, 
so  Grecian  art  has  become  diffused 
over  all  Europe  ;  and  she  whose  ora- 
tors, philosophers,  poets,  painters,  and 
sculptors  once  delighted  their  own 
land  and  age,  continues  to  teach  and 
beautify  the  modern  world  of  litera- 
ture, art,  and  beauty. 

The  value  of  Winckelmann's  his- 
tory lies  not  in  his  criticism,  which 
may  be  differed  from,  but  in  the  love 
of  the  beautiful,  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  it  he  shows,  in  his 
classical  taste,  and  philosophical  re- 
search into  ancient  art.  His  com- 
ments on  Michael  Angelo  seem  severe, 
even  unjust.  One  of  his  works,  that  of 
Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  he  censures 
as  "  in  the  very  reverse  of  good  taste." 
He  thinks  that  all  moderns,  who  have 
not  profoundly  studied  and  followed 
the  ancient  artists,  have  failed ;  and 
that  the  want  of  repose  is  the  great 
defect  of  modern  art.  Raphael's 
scholars  deserted  his  style  for  the  new  ; 
and  Michael  Angelo,  he  thinks,  "ori- 
ginated and  promoted  this  corruption 
of  taste,  even  in  sculpture."  Modern 
painting  is,  in  his  estimation,  less  in- 
artistic than  the  sculpture;  because 
greater  facilities  have  been  given  it, 
and  it  has  been  more  practised.  He 
says,  "  To  the  honor  of  the  present 
age,  however,  it  must  be  conceded, 
that  in  it  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  beauty  has  kept  pace 
with  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
intellect."  He  is  not  contented  with 
a  dry  recital  of  facts,  and  simply  pre- 
senting these  beautiful  monuments  of 
man's  fancy,  observation,  and  execu- 
tion, for  our  admiration  ;  but  he  inves- 
tigates and  exhibits  for  us  the  sources 
of  their  beauty  of  form,  expression, 
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and  position.  One  of  the  world's 
great  cynics,  in  a  happy  mood,  though 
under  the  veil  of  satire,  said,  "  He  gave 
it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could 
make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades 
of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,"  would 
deserve  well  of  mankind;  and  the 
man  who  teaches  us  more  fully  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful,  where 
before  we  understood  it  not,  adds  a 


new  charm  and  pleasure  to  life.  Such, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  the  claims  of  Winck- 
elmann.  His  aim  is  a  lofty  one,  his 
plan  a  grand  one ;  and  to  its  very 
greatness  of  design,  it  owes  its  limi- 
tations and  deficiencies.  We  are  like 
Coleridge's  dwarf,  who  "  sees  farther 
than  the  giant,  when  he  has  the  giant's 
shoulder  to  mount  on." 

GRACE  A.  ELLIS. 


Hecorb  of  |3r0gre00. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  is  political  economy  with  a  soul,  instead  of  an 
arithmetic.  Since  it  presupposes  goodness  and  kindness,  as  well  as 
the  multiplication  table,  it  may  be  wise  ;  whereas  political  economy 
has  not  succeeded  in  being  either  wise  or  certain. 

This  antithesis  is  not  meant  to  undervalue  figures,  but  to  appraise 
them.  The  census,  as  well  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is —  that  is, 
it  should  be  —  a  basis  of  social  progress.  The  closeness  of  the 
sociological  relation  between  ethics  and  mathematics,  indeed,  has  ap- 
peared plainly  enough  in  our  own  national  statistics  ;  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  the  United  States  census  was  not  allowed  to  exhibit  the 
real  contrast  between  the  industrial  wealth  and  progress  of  the  free 
and  slave  States.  The  fatal  arithmetic  of  freedom,  being  irrefutable, 
was  pigeon-holed,  along  with  its  inseparable  moral  lesson. 

A  far  weightier  case  in  point  is  that  practical  question,  —  monarchy, 
or  republic  ?  to  which  our  own  country  has,  for  almost  a  century,  been 
holding  up  a  supposed  answer,  more  or  less  to  the  disquietude  of  all 
kings  and  aristocracies,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  communities  in 
both  worlds.  It  is  a  profoundly  instructive  study  to  examine  the 
helplessness  of  political  economy,  and  the  competency  of  social  sci- 
ence, for  debating  and  deciding  the  question.  According  to  the 
former,  the  machine  which  has  operated  so  economically  in  our  com- 
munity will  operate  with  equal  success  in  any  other  community. 
And  the  non-moral  political  economists  and  reformers  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  present  too,  watching  all  the  failures  of  all  the  intend- 
ing republics  which  have  aped  our  own  in  all  the  century  past,  have 
persisted,  and  still  persist,  in  urging  a  republic  for  any  nationality, 
irrespective  of  fitness.  Facts  are  to  the  contrary.  No  republic  has 
definitely  succeeded  since  the  United  States  began.  Political  econo- 
my cannot  say  why.  Arithmetically,  they  should  not  have  succeeded. 
Human  beings,  so  many ;  acres  of  arable  land,  so  many ;  total  real 
and  personal  estate,  so  much  ;  total  annual  products  of  industry,  so 
much.  Wonderful  power,  wonderful  result !  and  superadd  the  stim- 
ulus of  liberty,  ineffable  ergo  —  immeasurable  development  I  Well, 
no  instance  is  found  to  answer  this  diagnosis.  Instead,  we  have 
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revolution  after  revolution,  at  all  rates,  from  one  in  a  generation  to 
one  or  two  a  year,  enough  to  make  Mnemosyne's  head  swim,  and 
with  about  as  good  practical  results  as  the  religious  effects  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  Buddhist  praying-machines.  The  frame  of  gov- 
ernment is  an  edifice,  not  a  reel.  To  whirl  it  over  and  over  per- 
verts its  purpose,  and  dislocates  its  structure. 

But  the  sociologist  must,  by  the  conditions  of  his  science,  take  all 
the  elements  of  the  question  into  account ;  and  he  finds,  accordingly, 
that  events  have  occurred  as,  under  the  circumstances,  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  occur.  The  republic  of  the  United  States 
has  thus  far  succeeded,  because  it  was  built  from  materials  proper 
for  a  republic.  The  individual  men  were  trained  in  a  morality  and 
self-control  based  on  the  eternal  rock  of  Christianity ;  and  were 
educated  from  1620  to  1776,  in  managing  first  their  own  towns,  then 
their  own  colonies,  then  their  own  partial  confederacies,  and  last  of 
all,  in  the  short  but  most  healthfully  instructive  experience  of  that 
defective  but  invaluable  working  model,  the  Confederation  of  1778-87. 
With  a  century  and  three-quarters  of  training  in  republicanism,  to 
prove  that  they  could  peacefully  conduct  a  republic  under  the  forms 
of  a  monarchy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Americans  have  prosperously 
managed  their  republic.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  disgrace  of 
history  if  they  had  failed.  Not  one  other  republican  experiment 
since  1776  has  prepared  the  materials  before  building  the  house. 
Mexico  and  France,  Mazzini  and  Dilke,  alike,  have  undertaken  what 
the  shrewd  Spaniard  Prim  saw  clearly  was  impossible,  —  a  republic 
without  republicans.  For  a  republican  is  not  merely  a  man  who 
wants  to  be  governed  by  a  republic,  nor  to  govern  a  republic ;  but, 
first  of  all,  a  man  who  can  govern  himself.  He  who  taketh  a  city,  or 
he  who  gorerneth  it,  or  a  State  either,  must  rank  below  the  citizen 
of  the  Bible. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  scriptural  conception  of  individual  at- 
tainments in  goodness  is  identical  with  the  real  American  idea  of  a 
citizen.  This  is  not  "  a  human  being,"  —  that  is  the  misconception 
of  the  politico-economical  reformers,  who  can  logically  be  driven 
to  argue  for  a  republic  of  Malays,  or  Ashantees,  or  Andaman  Island- 
ers, in  consequence.  It  is  "a  human  being  fit  to  govern  ;  "  that  is, 
intelligent  enough  to  know  how  to  do  it,  and  good  enough  to  do  it. 

Now,  if  these  statements  are  thought  trite  or  lecturesome,  please  to. 
remember  that  they  set  forth  the  two  pillars  of  our  State  ;  which,  if 
they  fall,  bring  down  house  and  inmates  together,  in  one  ruin.     Re- 
member that  abundance  of  evils  are  attacking  our  nation  to-day,  — 
social  disintegration,  official  corruption,  legislative  debasement,  busi- 
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ness  monopoly,  political  ambition,  ecclesiastical  zeal,  personal  impa- 
tience of  law  and  of  any  restraint,  —  all  of  them  having  their  only 
possible  life  in  subtracting  strength  from  those  two  pillars.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  average  voters  in  New  York  City  had  been  thoroughly 
good  and  intelligent,  by  the  standard  which  George  Washington  would 
accept ;  would  they  have  submitted  to  the  vulgar  tyranny  of  the 
kleptocracy  which  has  ruled  them  to  their  world-wide  shame  for 
years  ?  If  the  average  of  our  voters,  all  over  the  country,  were  such, 
would  the  storms  of  political  lies  be  possible,  that  periodically  sweep 
over  the  land  ?  Or  would  the  decorous  attempts  of  one  and  another 
sect  succeed,  to  get  away  the  control  of  the  schools  from  the  people, 
and  even  to  pervert  the  use  of  public  money  for  the  purpose  ?  Or 
would  the  singular  eruptions  of  personal  scandals,  under  color  of 
"  enterprise,"  be  possible,  that  so  often  disfigure  so  many  of  our  news- 
papers ?  Or  could  efforts  after  reform  be  muddled  and  defiled,  because 
vain  persons  find  themselves  able  to  confuse  their  vanity  with  well- 
wishing,  and  to  hide  their  evil  traits  under  a  cloak  of  fair  profession, 
and  in  a  throng  of  personages,  who  are  clean  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
very  far  from  being  shrewd  enough,  or  wise  enough  ? 

None  of  these  things  could  happen.  It  may  well  be,  that  the 
quantity  of  restraint,  by  law  and  by  custom,  would  steadily  diminish. 
That  quantity  does  diminish,  and  apparently  will  continue  to  do  so. 
What  is  needed  is,  not  to  oppose  the  fact,  but  to  supply  the  comple- 
ment of  it.  Unless  the  American  citizen  becomes  more  and  more 
law-abiding  and  self-controlling  —  in  the  moral  sense,  not  merely  in 
the  literal,  legal  sense  of  the  term  —  in  proportion  as  his  State  codes, 
and  customary  social  ordinances,  and  denominational  creeds,  relax 
their  bands,  the  joint  total  of  self  restraint  and  legal  restraint  does 
not  reach  the  force  required,  and  so  much  of  anarchy  supervenes. 
Here,  again,  there  is  an  almost  visible  approach  of  arithmetic  and 
social  morals.  Strength  of  all  restraints  upon  the  individual  to  keep 
society  in  good  order,  say  one  hundred  :  supplied  by  forms  and  codes, 
so  much  ;  supplied  by  the  intelligence  and  goodness  of  the  individual, 
all  the  rest.  If  the  latter  item  does  not  make  up  the  full  figure, 
anarchy,  in  due  proportion,  infallibly  attempts  to  supply  the  deficit. 
Such,  in  kind,  is  the  theory  of  unsuccessful  republics.  Such  is  the 
question  of  our  own  future.  To  consider  its  problems,  to  solve  them 
if  possible,  is  the  function  of  social  science,  —  the  newest  and  the 
noblest  of  all  the  sciences,  except  that  of  God. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST. 

THE  observer  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  Eastern  States, 
familiar  with  the  great  diversity  of 
manufactures  there,  will  be  struck  not 
only  with  the  limited  range  which 
the  manufactures  of  the  North-west 
have  taken,  but  also  with  the  extent 
and  perfection  which  those  manufac- 
tures have  reached  within  that  limited 
range.  He  finds  their  manufactured 
goods  are  principally  lumber,  in  its 
varied  forms  of  building  material, 
agricultural  implements,  and  farm 
machinery,  and  other  heavy  or  bulky 
manufactures  of  wood  and  iron  ;  more 
lately  some  manufactures  of  paper 
and  woollen  goods  have  been  added. 

First  came  the  pioneer  settler.  The 
pioneer  blacksmith,  accompanied,  per- 
haps, by  the  wheelwright  or  worker 
in  wood,  soon  followed  the  pioneer 
farmer,  ready  to  build  or  repair  the 
rude  plough  or  wagon  of  those  days. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  North-west.  For 
the  plough  was  to  the  Western  pioneer 
what  the  axe  had  been  to  his  Eastern 
predecessor.  And  indeed  the  history 
of  the  plough,  taking  into  account  the 
improvements  made  in  its  construction 
during  the  thirty-five  years  from 
1837  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
increase  in  numbers  manufactured, 
might  well  be  taken  as  the  epitome 
or  type  of  the  progress  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  North-west  during 
that  period. 

The  plough  of  1837,  built  of  wood, 
with  mould-board  and  land-side  shod 
with  scraps  of  iron,  and  the  share 
pointed  with  iron  or  steel,  rude  and 
clumsy  in  its  beam  and  handle, 
generally  without  wheel  or  coulter, 
was  constructed  by  the  blacksmith, 
who  had  set  up  his  forge  at  soaie 
cross-roads,  or  near  some  country 


store.  If  he  was  a  man  of  enterprise, 
and  in  a  central  location,  surrounded 
by  a  good  agricultural  region,  he  em- 
ployed several  journeymen  and  two  or 
three  workers  in  wood ;  and,  besides 
repairing  the  wagons  and  agricultural 
implements  of  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers and  shoeing  their  horses  and  oxen, 
built  from  half  a  dozen  to  fifty  ploughs 
annually,  as  they  were  ordered  by  the 
farmers.  It  was  soon  found  that  this 
plough,  which  at  the  East  had  an- 
swered in  some  degree  the  end  for 
which  it  was  designed,  was  alto- 
gether unsuitable  for  the  adhesive 
soil  of  the  prairie  and  bottom-lands 
of  the  West.  Nor  did  the  cdst-iron 
plough,  which  came  into  such  general 
use,  and  is  still  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly at  the  East,  supply  the  need  of  the 
Western  farmer. 

In  1842  the  steel  mould-board  first 
began  to  be  used ;  and  now,  through- 
out the  West,  the  plough  used  is 
made  of  steel,  hardened  and  polished 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely 
susceptible  of  being  scratched  with  a 
file.  No  iron  is  used  in  its  construc- 
tion except  for  the  rods  and  bolts,  the 
wheel,  clevis,  and  a  cast-iron  core  to 
which  the  mould-board  and  land-side 
are  fastened,  except  when  the  beam 
is  made  of  the  same  material. 

The  Western  plough,  as  now  made, 
far  surpasses  in  beauty  of  workman 
ship,  lightness,  and  elegance  of  finish, 
any  plough  made  or  used  east  of 
the  Alleghanies* ;  the  weight  of  the 
former  as  compared  with  the  cast- 
iron  plough  of  the  Eastern  States 
being  about  in  the  ratio  of  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  broad,  level  prairies  and  bot- 
tom-lands of  the  West,  free  from  any 
obstructions,  admit  of  the  use  of  farm 
machinery  more  perfect,  more  com- 
plicated, and  more  delicate  than  the 
uneven,  stumpy,  or  rocky  lands  of  the 
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East ;  while  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the 
low  price  of  cereals,  necessitating  the 
cultivation  of  a  large  area  in  order  to 
make  farming  remunerative,  and  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  imple- 
ments and  machines  called  for,  have 
stimulated  the  inventive  powers  of 
the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  to  a  degree  unknown  be- 
fore in  our  country  :  and  the  manu- 
facturer who,  having  achieved  a  wide- 
spread reputation,  should  rest  content 
with  his  achieved  reputation  for  two 
or  three  years,  without  a  continual 
effort  to  improve  the  construction  of 
his  machines,  would  soon  awake  to 
find  that  some  more  enterprising 
competitor  had  gone  far  ahead  of  him, 
and  had  driven  him  out  of  the  market. 

Thus  the  inventive  powers,  and  the 
capital  seeking  investment  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  have  been  very 
largely  directed  towards,  and  concen- 
trated upon,  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements. 

Since  Rock  River  Valley  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  comprising  north- 
western Illinois  and  a  part  of  south- 
ern Wisconsin,  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  North-west,  some  figures  drawn 
from  its  manufacturing  statistics  may 
well  illustrate  this  subject.  Hock 
River,  running  through  a  part  of  its 
course  over  a  rock-bed  with  consider- 
able fall  at  frequent  intervals,  supplies, 
what  is  comparatively  rare  at  the 
West,  good  water-power. 

The  tide  of  emigration,  long  before 
looking  cautiously  but  wistfully  to- 
wards this  beautiful  valley,  began  to 
flow  in  rapidly  a*  the  close  of  the 
"Black  Hawk  War,"  which  ended 
with  the  surrender  of  Black  Hawk 
in  1832 ;  and  manufacturing  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  in  this  valley  at 
various  points  from  1843  to  1850. 

This   district   should   also   include 


the  three  towns  lying  about  Rock 
Island,  though  they  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  Rock  River  Valley. 

Four  miles  above  the  junction  of 
Rock  River  with  the  Mississippi  lies 
Rock  Island,  three  miles  in  length 
and  with  an  area  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred acres.  This  island,  occupied  as 
a  military  post  as  early  as  1816,  lying 
in  the  heart  of  the  North-west,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  for  large* 
vessels  at  low  water,  and  having  a 
rock  foundation  that  places  it  out  of 
danger  from  the  highest  spring  flood, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  selected  by 
the  national  government,  namely,  the 
great  armory  and  arsenal  of  the  na- 
tion.1 

Opposite  each  other,  on  the  Illinois 
and  Iowa  shores,  just  below  this  island, 
stand  the  cities  of  Rock  Island  and 
Davenport,  while  three  miles  above 
Rock  Island  (City),  on  the  Illinois 
shore  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the 
island,  lies  Moline. 

Taking  the  centre  of  the  island  as 
a  starting-point,  and  drawing  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  three  miles,  you  in- 
clude these  three  towns,  and  just  escape 
Milan  (formerly  Camden)  on  Rock 
River,  two  miles  above  its  mouth. 
These  four  towns,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  thirty-five  thousand, 
whose  interests,  like  their  population 
and  boundaries,  are  rapidly  commin- 
gling, make  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  North- 
west. 

i  Speaking  of  this  island  in  1820,  Black  Hawk 
says,  "  In  my  early  life  I  spent  many  happy  days 
on  this  island.  A  ggod  spirit  had  care  of  it,  who 
lived  in  a  cave  in  the  rocks  immediately  under 
where  the  fort  (Fort  Armstrong)  now  stands,  and 
has  often  been  seen  by  our  people.  He  was  white, 
with  large  wings  like  a  swan's,  but  ten  times  larger. 
We  were  particular  not  to  make  much  noise  in 
that  part  of  the  island  which  he  inhabited,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  him,  But  the  noise  of  the  fort  has 
since  driven  him  away,  and  no  doubt  a  bad  spirit 
has  taken  his  place." 
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At  Milan,  private  enterprise  has 
just  completed  a  substantial  dam 
across  Rock  River,  forming  a  fine 
water-power,  which  is  partially  used  in 
running  several  fine  mills  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  flour,  lumber,  and  paper. 

At  Moline  the  national  government, 
besides  erecting  armory  and  arsenal 
buildings  upon  the  island  opposite,  at 
an  expense  of  several  millions,  has 
J)uilt  a  magnificent  stone  dam  twen- 
ty-four hundred  feet  in  length,  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in  width 
at  the  base,  of  limestone  laid  in  ce- 
ment, upon  the  solid  limestone  ledge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

This  dam,  in  connection  with  the 
rapids  at  the  head  of  the  island,  gives 
perhaps  the  best  water-power  in  the 
West,  formed  by  about  one-third  of 
the  water  running  irt  the  Mississippi, 
with  an  average  fall  of  seven  feet. 
Owned  partly  at  Moline  and  partly 
by  the  national  government,  this  wa- 
ter-power is  intended  to  supply  not 
only  all  needed  power  at  the  armory 
buildings  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion on  the  island,  but  also  supplies  a 
vast  amount  of.  power  for  manufac- 
tures at  Moline.  Manufactures  first 
commenced  at  this  point  as  early  as 
1843,  and  the  first  plough-shop  that 
manufactured  to  any  extent  was 
started  about  1847.  Now,  besides 
saw-mills  that  manufacture  about  six- 
teen million  feet  of  lumber  annually, 
Moline  has  a  tub  and  pail  factory,  es- 
tablished in  1854,  employing  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
manufacturing  between  forty-five 
thousand  and  fifty  thousand  dozen 
pails  and  washboards,  and  from  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dozen  of 
tubs  and  churns  annually ;  two  plough 
factories,  one  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other  nearly  as  large, 
the  two  employing  some  six  hundred 
men,  and  producing  about  eighty 


thousand  ploughs  and  cultivators  an- 
nually, of  an  aggregate  value  of 
over  one  million  of  dollars,  and  hav- 
ing a  producing  capacity  of  twenty- 
four  hundred  ploughs  per  week,  ship- 
ping their  goods  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  to  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon;  a  large  paper- 
mill,  manufacturing  three  tons  per 
day,  and  supplying  printing-paper 
for  several  Chicago  and  other  dailies, 
besides  large  quantities  of  wrapping- 
paper;  a  carriage  factory  employing 
some  sixty  men,  and  turning  out  some 
fifty  vehicles  of  various  kinds  per 
week ;  a  manufactory  for  smut-mills, 
separators,  and  corn-planters,  employ- 
ing some  fifty  men ;  a  foundry,  machine 
and  boiler  shop,  employing  about  the 
same  number  of  men,  and  manufac- 
turing almost  every  thing  in  the  shape 
of  iron  work  from  a  bracket  to  a 
steam-engine ;  a  scale  company,  man- 
ufacturing platform  scales  of  sizes 
varying  from  those  used  by  butchers 
and  grocers,  up  to  railroad  scales  ca- 
pable of  weighing  fifty  tons,  employ- 
ing about  twenty  men  ;  a  flouring  mill, 
woollen  mill,  pump  factory  and  malle- 
able iron  works,  besides  various  minor 
manufacturing  interests. 

Probably  the  gross  sales  of  Moline 
manufactured  products  will  exceed 
two  millions  annually ;  and  they  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

Taking  the  street-cars,  or  any  one 
of  the  three  railways  running  through 
town,  a  ride  of  three  miles  down  the 
river  brings  us  to  Rock  Island.  Here 
we  find  that  some  sixteen  million  feet 
of  lumber,  and  large  quantities  of  sash 
blinds  and  doors,  .  are  manufactured 
annually ;  also  extensive  plough  and 
cultivator  works,  manufacturing  some 
twelve  thousand  implements  yearly; 
woollen  mills,  a  tannery,  carriage, 
wagon,  and  street-car  shops,  stove  and 
glass  works,  employing  respectively 
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the  former  some  thirty,  and  the  latter 
some  fifty  men. 

Taking  the  steam  ferry-boat  here, 
a  passage  of  five  minutes  brings  us 
to  Davenport,  the  largest  town  in 
Iowa,  located  upon  beautiful  bluffs 
overlooking  the  river,  backed  by  some 
of  the  finest  farming  country  in  the 
West. 

The  combined  iron  wagon  and  rail- 
road bridge  now  being  built  from 
Davenport  to  the  island,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  wagon  bridge 
building  at  Moline,  and  the  bridges 
already  built  from  Rock  Island  (City) 
to  the  island,  will  unite  these  towns 
still  more  closely. 

Davenport  is  much  more  of  a  com- 
mercial town  than  either  of  the  other 
towns  mentioned,  but  has  some  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests.  Its 
saw-mills  manufacture  some  twenty- 
four  million  feet  of  lumber,  besides 
doing  a  large  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sash,  blinds,  and  doors. 
Davenport  also  has  its  plough  factory, 
and  cultivator  shops,  the  two  produ- 
cing 3rearly  some  four  thousand  imple- 
ments ;  a  large  woollen  mill  celebrated 
for  the  variety  and  quality  of  its  man- 
ufactures; manufactories  of  house- 
hold and  school  furniture,  of  threshing 
machines  and  horse  powers.  Carriage 
shops,  flouring  mills,  and  cooper  shops 
for  the  manufacture  of  flour  barrels, 
and  other  manufactures  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  extensive  brick-yards, 
supplying  all  these  towns  with  build- 
ing material,  have  not  been  mentioned, 
for  the  reason  that  their  manufacture 
is  used  almost  exclusively  for  home 
consumption.  These  four  towns,  be- 
sides the  large  amount  of  water- 
power  employed  and  unemployed  at 
Moline  and  Milan,  have  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  a  manufacturing  centre. 

Besides  the  opportunities  of  ship- 
ping by  river,  the  various  railroads 


centering  here  give  ample  facilities 
for  obtaining  raw  material  and  sup- 
plies used  in  manufacturing,  and  for 
distributing  goods  when  manufac- 
tured ;  viz.,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific ;  the  Western  Union,  run- 
ning from  Rock  Island  to  Racine, 
Wis. ;  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island,  and 
St.  Louis,  running  from  St.  Louis  to 
Sterling  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western ;  the  Peoria  and  Rock  Island, 
running  from  Peoria  to  Rock  Island, 
—  all  completed ;  and  the  Davenport 
and  St.  Paul,  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

Here,  too,  is  the  western  boundary 
of  the  great  coal  deposit  of  central 
Illinois ;  and  a  good  quality  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  laid  down  here  at  prices 
varying  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  ton, 
rendering  the  use  of  steam-power 
feasible. 

Again,  lying  as  they  do  upon  the 
Mississippi,  these  towns  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  lumber,  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  by  means  of  rafts  of  logs 
floated  down  from  the  "Pineries'" 
of  the  upper  river.  When  we  add 
to  these  advantages  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion, healthy  climate,  good  water, 
and  manufactures  already  started, 
and  consider  that  these  manufactures 
have  grown  up  largely  since  the  war, 
and  some  of  them  within  a  few 
months  past,  we  are  prepared  to  be- 
lie've  that  this  is  to  be  one  of  the  im- 
portant manufacturing  points  in  the 
North-west. 

From  Rock  Island,  a  ride  of  fifty- 
five  miles,  most  of  the  way,  after 
leaving  the  Mississippi  four  miles 
above  Moline,  along  the  banks  of 
Rock  River,  brings  us  to  Sterling. 
This  river  from  Sterling  to  Milan 
winds  lazily  along  through  low,  rich 
bottom-lands,  with  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible fall,  except  at  one  or  two 
points.  At  Sterling  we  find  the 
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limestone  rock  at  the  bottom,  which 
gives  this  river  its  name,  and  consid- 
erable falls  which  afford  valuable 
water-power. 

Sterling  is  a  lively  manufacturing 
and  commercial  town  of  four  thousand 
inhabitants ;  and  with  Rock  Fall  ly- 
ing upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  but  really  a  part  of  the  same 
town,  has  two  large  foundries,  four 
flouring  mills,  repair  shops  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-west  Railroad, 
a  large  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  school  furniture,  a  large  ma- 
chine-shop, a  large  distillery  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  wines,  sash,  blind, 
and  door  factories,  a  paper  mill,  two 
glove  and  mitten  factories,  and  a  fac- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  harrows, 
cultivators,  and  corn-planters. 

This  town  lies  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  St. 
Louis,  with  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent northern  terminus  of  the  former; 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Chi- 
cago, and  twenty-seven  miles  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  consequently  has 
good  shipping  facilities.  Twelve 
miles  above  Sterling,  beautifully  lo- 
cated upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
lies  Dixon,  the  county-seat  of  Lee 
County,  and  an  old  town  for  this  part 
of  Illinois,  dating  back  beyond  1837 ; 
which  has  only  within  the  last  few 
years  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the 
introduction  of  manufactures.  Here 
are  plough  factories,  manufacturing 
from  twenty  thousand  to  twenty-five 
thousand  ploughs  per  annum ;  flour- 
ing mills,  that  manufacture  two  hun- 
dred barrels  per  diem  ;  a  foundry ;  a 
sash  and  door  factory,  employing  some 
fifteen  men,  and  supplied  with  lumber 
from  Chicago ;  a  flax  factory,  employ- 
ing some  thirty  men,  and  working  up 
the  raw  material  into  rugs  prepara- 
tory to  its  being  worked  up  into 


goods  for  market;  a  knitting  factory, 
employing  some  thirty  operatives  in 
the  manufacture  of  knit  goods,  such 
as  hose  and  underwear ;  a  file-shop, 
and  several  carriage-shops.  One  of 
the  plough  factories  commenced  op- 
erations about  eight  years  ago;  the 
remaining  manufactures  have  grown 
up  almost  entirely  since  1865.  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  with 
the  Chicago  and  North-western,  nine- 
ty-eight miles  west  of  Chicago ;  and 
its  two  parts  are  connected  by  sub- 
stantial iron  bridges. 

Thirty-five  miles  above  Dixon,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Galena  and  Keno- 
sha  divisions  of  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  Railroad,  lies  the 
"  Reaper  City,"  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  towns  of  the  beautiful  Rock  River 
Valley,  known  all  over  the  West  for 
its  manufactures  of  reapers  and  har- 
vesters. 

Rockford  is  a  town  of  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  inhabitants,  noted 
for  the  educational  facilities  which  it 
affords.  And  besides  its  three  large 
reaper-shops,  employing  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  manufac- 
turing some  five  thousand  reapers 
and  harvesters  annually,  has  plough 
and  cultivator  works,  employing  sixty 
men,  and  manufacturing  from  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  implements  ; 
a  paper  mill,  manufacturing  eight 
hundred  tons  of  wrapping-paper ; 
carriage  and  wagon  shops,  employing 
about  twenty  men ;  a  manufactory 
of  corn-planters  and  other  agricultural 
implements ;  malleable  iron  works 
employing  some  thirty,  and  foundries 
some  seventy-five  men ;  flouring  mills, 
with  a  capacity  of  eight  hundred 
barrels  per  day  ;  a  factory  for  grain 
bags  and  cotton  twine,  another  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  batting 
and  linen  twine,  another  for  woollen 
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goods,  each  employing  some  twenty- 
five  operatives ;  sash  and  blind  and 
planing  mills,  pump  and  cooper  shops, 
besides  various  smaller  manufactures. 
This  is  one  of  the  early  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  North-western  Illinois, 
its  earliest  manufactures  dating  back 
to  1852. 

Thirty  miles  west  of  Eockford,  the 
Pecatonica,  a  branch  of  Rock  River, 
makes  a  fall  of  about  twelve  feet ;  and 
here,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago  and  North-western, 
and  Western  Union  Railroads  is  lo- 
cated the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Freeport,  which  is 
rather  commercial  than  manufactur- 
ing, but  has  a  large  reaper  factory,  a 
woollen-mill;  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sash,  blinds,  and  doors,  and  for 
household  furniture ;  flouring  mills, 
carriage  and  wagon  shops,  a  machine- 
shop,  pump-shop,  several  foundries 
and  a  tannery,  —  all  employing  a  capi- 
tal of  from  three  hundred  thousand  to 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
some  four  hundred  operatives. 

Ascending  Rock  River  twenty 
miles  from  Rockford,  we  just  cross 
the  line  of  Illinois  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  sit- 
uated at  the  intersection  of  the  Wes- 
tern Union  or  Racine  and  Mississippi 
River,  with  the  Madison  branch  of 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  Rail- 
road, and  with  its  protege,  Rockton, 
111.,  three  miles  down  the  river,  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  paper. 
Here,  besides  large  quantities  of 
wrapping  and  printing  paper,  and  pa- 
per for  paper  collars,  are  large  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  and 
building  paper.  Beloit  has  also  exten- 
sive flouring  mills,  a  reaper  and  agri- 
cultural-implement factory,  a  foundry, 
and  woollen-mill,  besides  various  mi- 
nor manufactures.  Twenty  miles 
above  Beloit  is  Janesville,  a  thriving 
commercial  town,  with  a  large  foundry, 


and  manufactures  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, flour,  wool,  and  perfumes 
and  extracts. 

Fort  Atkinson,  twenty  miles  farther 
up  the  river,  manufactures  tanning 
mills,  rakes,  spinning-wheels  and 
hand-looms,  for  Southern  Illinois  and 
the  Southern  market ;  and  Jefferson, 
six  miles  beyond,  has  very  large  man- 
ufactures of  household  furniture. 

Watertown,  forty  miles  above  Janes- 
ville, with  its  large  German  popula- 
tion, has  flouring  mills,  and  manufac- 
tures wagons,  ploughs,  and  agricultu- 
ral implements  on  a  small  scale. 

Horicon,  at  the  outlet  of  the  beauti- 
ful Horicon  Lake,  is  sixty-five  miles 
above  Janesville  and  at  the  head  of 
Rock  River.  It  has  a  fine  water- 
power  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
paper  and  wooden  ware.  Iron  Ridge, 
three  miles  east  of  Horicon,  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  iron  from  bog- 
ore,  which  abounds  in  that  locality. 

These  details  of  the  manufactures 
of  Rock  River  Valley,  incomplete  and 
imperfect  as  they  must  necessarily  be, 
may  help  the  reader  conversant  with 
Eastern  manufactures  to  understand, 
in  some  measure,  what  has  been  and 
is  being  done  in  one  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  North-west; 
a  district  in  which  manufactures  are 
as  diversified  and  important  as  in  any 
part  of  the  country  west  of  Chicago. 

The  valley  of  the  Illinois  River 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  has  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, iron,  and  other  heavy  or 
bulky  goods.  Almost  the  only  impor- 
tant exception  to  the  rule,  that  only 
bulky  fabrics,  or  articles  of  necessity 
in  every-day  life  not  requiring  the 
nicest  skill  and  the  most  careful 
workmanship,  are  manufactured  west 
of  Chicago,  is  the  watch  factory  at 
Elgin,  in  the  Illinois  River  Valley, 
which  employs  about  five  hundred 
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operatives,  and  sends  its  watches  all 
over  the  country.  As  a  proof  that 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  higher 
grade  of  manufactures  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  the  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  a  hundred-loom  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades 
of  cottons,  known  as  Marseilles  goods, 
has  been  erected  at  Moline,  111.,  within 
the  past  ten  months,  and  is  already 
in  partial  operation. 

The  advantages  of  northern  and 
central  Illinois  as  a  manufacturing 
district  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
these  words  :  abundant  coal,  render- 
ing steam-power  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, and  giving  cheap  fuel  to 
operatives  ;  a  healthful  climate  ;  good 
water;  a  productive  soil,  affording 


abundant  food  supplies  at  moderate 
prices ;  the  best  of  railroad  communi- 
cations, and  nearness  to  supplies  of 
raw  material,  and  to  the  markets  for 
goods  manufactured.  Cotton  can  be 
shipped  from  Memphis  to  points  along 
the  Mississippi  for  thirty-five  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Their  disadvantages  are  scarcity 
of  capital  (though  there  has  been  a 
marvellous  advance  in  this  respect 
within  the  last  ten  years),  and  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  good  water- 
power  and  of  skilled  labor. 

The  latter  want  will  undoubtedly 
be  soon  supplied,  when  the  demand 
becomes  greater. 

EUGENE  LEWIS. 
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As  the  spring  and  summer  months 
pass  by,  our  Record  would  be  wholly 
incomplete  if  we  paid  no  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
successful  efforts  made  to  increase 
and  improve  their  productions.  Our 
correspondence  on  these  subjects,  al- 
ways extensive,  is  now  larger  than 
ever.  While  the  pressure  of  other 
subjects  compels  us  to  abridge  to  the 
utmost  the  notes  which  we  receive, 
it  is  still  a  constant  satisfaction  to 
record  the  evident  progress  made  in 
every  walk  of  horticulture. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.  —  The  annual  report  of  the 
Society,  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  gives 
the  history  of  the  year's  exhibitions, 
and  many  notes  of  the  first  interest 
to  cultivators. 

CABBAGE- WORMS.  —  All  garden- 
ers will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Sprague's  studies  of  insects  injurious 
to  vegetables.  The  report  says,  — 


"  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  observ- 
ing cultivator,  that  insects  which  are  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  are  rapidly  on  tire 
increase.  Their  depredations  are  becom- 
ing so  numerous,  that,  unless  efficient 
remedies  are  soon  discovered,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  of  our  most  valued  garden- 
vegetables  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  A 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  in 
all  their  various  changes  and  disguises, 
will  afford  us  much  assistance,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  know  how  to  apply  the  proper 
remedies  for  their  destruction.  The  fa- 
cilities afforded  those  interested,  to  study 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  cabbage- 
worm  ("  Pieris  rapce,  Schrank :  Europe  "), 
by  this  exhibition  of  Mr.  Sprague's,  were 
of  vital  interest  to  many  of  the  members 
of  this  Society,  as  it  enabled  them,  at  a 
glance,  to  become  familiar  with  this  pest, 
note  its  peculiar  habits,  and  view  in  de- 
tail all  its  various  changes  and  transfor- 
mations, from  the  tiny  egg  to  the  perfect 
insect.  Each  case  contained  a  written 
description  of  its  contents,  together  with 
the  most  efficient  means  (so  far  as  known) 
for  checking  their  ravages.  We  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  intention  of  Mr. 
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Sprague,  the  coming  season,  to  continue 
his  interesting  labors  on  this  subject,  and 
collect  and  arrange,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society,  other  insect  enemies  which  are 
known  to  prey  upon  the  various  crops  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  ;  with  such 
notes  on  the  character  and  peculiarities  of 
each  as  will  render  their  study  one  of  in- 
terest and  instruction  to  the  horticulturist. 

"  This  is  an  enterprise  particularly  im- 
portant to  all  who  are  interested  in  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  should  receive  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Society. 

"  The  cabbage-worm,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sprague,  was  « introduced  into  this  coun- 
try from  Europe  about  the  year  1859,  and 
is  now  almost  totally  destroying  the  cab- 
bage-crops at  the  North  and  West.  It 
has  no  insect  enemies  in  America.  Rem- 
edy, hand-picking.'  During  the  past 
season,  this  worm  has  been  very  destruc- 
tive in  many  localities  in  this  vicinity  ;  in 
many  instances,  completely  destroying 
the  crop." 

In  this  connection,  cultivators  will 
be  interested  in  an  arrangement 
made  by  market  gardeners  in  France, 
—  who  preserve  their  cauliflowers, 
by  giving  the  butterflies  elder-beans 
to  lay  their  eggs  on.  We  translate 
from  a  French  journal  the  following 
account  of  this  system :  — 

"  Being  a  profound  admirer  of  our 
intelligent  and  useful  kitchen  garden- 
ers, I  make  an  excursion,  as  often  as 
I  can,  to  the  gardens  which  surround 
two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Meaux. 
Like  the  child  who  plays  truant,  I  go 
almost  everywhere ;  but  unlike  the 
libertine,  who  leaves  the  path  of  duty 
to  follow  that  of  vice,  and  who  flees 
from  instruction,  I  wish  to  draw  near 
these  working  masters,  who,  by  inces- 
sant labor  and  continual  observation, 
have  become  the  most  useful  garden- 
ers of  the  world. 

"  In  one  of  these  excursions,  which 
I  made -in  the  month  of  September 
last,  I  noticed  in  a  patch  of  cauli- 


flowers several  rows  of  elder-branches, 
with  faded  leaves,  which  were  planted 
a  metre  apart.  Not  knowing  how  to 
explain  this,  which  I  had  remarked 
nowhere  else,  I  went  to  the  end  of 
the  garden  to  find  the  owner.  With 
the  best  grace  in  the  world,  and  with 
an  ardor  that  did  him  credit,  he  ex- 
plained it  to  me. 

" '  For  several  years,  one  of  my 
neighbors  planted  several  sprouts  of 
cauliflowers  near  a  young  hedge  of 
elder ;  and  farther  off,  in  this  same 
field,  on  the  same  day,  and  with  the 
same  plant,  made  another  plantation. 
These  last  plants  were  tended  with 
absolutely  the  same  care  as  the  first; 
and,  although  search  for  caterpillars 
was  made  carefully  and  often,  they 
were  very  much  damaged,  and  the 
produce,  not  abundant,  was  of  bad 
appearance,  and  consequently  hardly 
fit  to  be  sold.  The  reason  is,  that, 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  one 
cannot  succeed  in  taking  off  all  the 
caterpillars  from  the  interior  of  the 
leaves ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
same  class  planted  near  the  hedge  of 
elder  was  completely  exempt,  - —  not  a 
caterpillar  touched  them.' 

"  The  curious  fact  brought  out  by 
this  circumstance  is,  that  the  butter- 
flies had  a  preference  for  laying  their 
eggs  on  the  elder,  which  was  com- 
pletely devoured  by  the  caterpillars. 
This  makes  it  conclusive  that  the 
elder  exercised  a  certain  attraction 
over  the  butterfly;  and  that,  by  its 
nature,  it  is  especially  suited  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  progeny  of  this 
insect. 

"  Since  that  time,  several  gardeners 
have  placed  among  the  young  cauli- 
flowers branches  of  elder,  on  which 
the  butterflies  lay  eggs;  and  later, 
when  their  larvae  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain strength,  and  before  they  have 
escaped  from  their  cradles,  on  a  fresh 
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morning,  and  before  sunrise,  the  gar- 
dener removes  all  the  branches  of 
elder,  makes  a  heap  of  them,  covers 
them  with  straw  or  hay,  and  sets 
them  on  fire.  If  the  cauliflowers 
have  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth, 
the  elder-branches  are  replaced  by 
fresh  ones/  " 

Although  this  experiment,  appar- 
ently so  promising,  is  still  a  new  one, 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  well  re- 
ceived by  those  who  cultivate  any 
plants  of  the  family  of  the  Cruciferce  ; 
for  can  it  not  do  for  all  other  plants 
of  the  same  family,  which  at  certain 
seasons  are  devoured  by  the  cater- 
pillars, what  it  has  done  for  the  cauli- 
flowers ?  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
procure  the  necessary  young  branches 
of  elder.  This  could  most  easily  be 
done  by  making  a  little  plantation  of 
elder,  which  is  not  a  delicate  plant, 
and  would  grow  on  ground  of  little 
value,  from  which  branches  could  be 
taken  in  the  same  way  as  the  osier  is 
trimmed. 

•  USE  OF  SEWAGE.  —  The  experi- 
ment attempted  with  the  water  from 
the  sewers  of  Paris,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  lands  below  the  city, 
which  was  commenced  three  years 
ago,  is  at  last  finished.  The  results 
that  have  been  obtained  are  better 
than  any  dissertations  that  can  be 
made  on  the  subject.  Two  facts  suf- 
fice to  show  this  :  the  eagerness  of 
the  cultivators  to  have  these  waters 
flow  through  their  land,  and  the  in- 
creased value  that  these  lands  ac- 
quire. Thus,  lands  which  hardly 
rented  for  thirty-five  francs  the  acre, 
easily  brought  now  two  hundred  and 
thirty  francs. 

ACTION  OF  FROST.  —  It  has  often 
been  asked,  At  what  moment  do 
frozen  cells  perish  ?  at  their  freezing, 
or  their  thawing  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
give  an  answer  to  this ;  and  direct 


experiments   are   almost    impossible. 
It  is  evident  that  all  the  cells  which 
may   freeze    or   thaw   several    times 
without  injury,  only  perish  when  the 
thawing  takes  place  under  unfavora- 
ble circumstances  :  it  is  a  well-known 
matter  of  experience,  that  if,  after  a 
cold    night,   the    temperature    rises 
gradually,    and     the     sky    remains 
cloudy,  many  plants,  even  young,  del- 
icate   shoots,    recover    perfectly.     If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sun  causes  too 
rapid  a  thaw,  the  evil  acquires  very 
different  proportions.     But  a   multi- 
tude of  plants  occur  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  perish  as  soon 
as  their  cells  have  felt  the  attacks  of 
frost.     At  what  precise   moment   do 
they    die?     M.    Goeppert     [Botan. 
Zeit.]  cites,  in  connection  with  this, 
an  observation  (an  isolated  one,  it  is 
true,  but  still  curious)  which  seems  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  direct  action  of 
cold,  the  frost  itself,  that  kills  delicate' 
plants.      Two    tropical    Orchidacece, 
Phcegris  Grandifolius,  and  CalantJie 
veratrifolia,     contain       considerable 
quantities  of  indigo  in  their  flowers. 
This  substance,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
colorless  in  living  plants,   and  only 
becomes  blue  after  their  death,  by  a 
phenomenon  of  oxidation.     The  flow- 
ers of  these  plants  are  of  a  fine  white 
color ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  rub 
them  a  little  hard  with  the   hand,  to 
bring  out  in  them  the  tint  of  indigo. 
Cold  produces  exactly  the  same  effect ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  frozen, 
no  matter  to  what  extent,  the  corollas 
immediately  become  blue;   and  this 
color  persists  after  thawing.     In  this 
case,   at  least,  the   cells   have   been 
killed  by  the  direct  action  of  cold. 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEA  IN  HORTI- 
CULTURE. —  Plants  are  propagated  or 
multiplied  in  three  ways,  —  by  sowing 
the  seeds,  by  division,  and  by  cuttings. 
Seeds  are  easily  understood.  The 
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plant  produces  the  seeds ;  and  Nature 
or  the  gardener  puts  them  in  the 
ground,  and  new  plants  soon  follow. 
By  division  is  meant  a  tearing  or 
cutting  apart  of  a  single  plant,  and 
the  setting  out  of  each  fragment  as 
a  new  one.  By  cuttings  is  meant 
the  artificial  removal  of  parts  of  a 
plant,  and  causing  new  roots  to  grow 
out  upon  them.  When  the  roots 
have  appeared,  the  slip  or  cutting  is 
practically  a  new  plant.  Layering, 
inarching,  and  the  planting  of  roots 
and  tubers,  are  only  different  kinds  of 
propagating  by  cuttings. 

Nature  is  liberal.  She  always  con- 
sidered the  strawberry  a  clever  no- 
tion of  hers,  and  hoped  men  would 
increase  it  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
and,  in  her  usual  delightful  fashion, 
she  gave  him  three  ways  of  doing  it. 
He  may  pull  the  plant  apart,  and 
make  three,  or  more,  of  every  one; 
layer  it  without  trouble,  from  layers 
she  has  kindly  put  on  each  plant ; 
or  sow  the  seed,  and  produce  new 
stock  at  an  increase  of  ten  thousand 
per  cent.  We  think  she  has  even  a 
weak  love  for  the  potato,  and  took 
pride  in  lending  us  three  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  stock  for  the  feeding  of 
the  nations.  We  may  divide  the 
tuber  into  cuttings,  take  slips  from 
the  green  wood,  or  sow  the  seeds  so 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  the  despised 
potato  ball. 

We  are  told  that  the  earth  brings 
forth  grass  and  herbs,  yielding  seeds 
each  after  his  kind.  To  be  frank, 
this  is  not  strictly  true.  The  seed 
of  the  maple-tree  does,  indeed,  bring 
forth  maple-trees ;  and  the  verbena 
will  ever  bring  forth  verbenas;  but 
not  exactly  the  same  maple  or  ver- 
bena. We  fancy  that  the  man 
who  first  planted  a  verbena  seed1 
must  have  laughed  when  the  flowers 
opened.  Sowing  seeds  is  sometimes 


an  absurd  joke  on  the  part  of  Nature. 
Sow  the  seeds  of  a  pink  flower,  and 
it  gives  red  ones,  or  white,  or  red  and 
white,  mingled  in  stripes.  Nature 
will  have  her  sly  laugh  at  us ;  and  in 
seed-sowing  she  is  hilariously  sportive. 
It  has  become  a  common  saying,  that 
some  plants  are  "  sportive."  The 
gardeners,  on  finding  a  seedling 
plant  varied  from  its  original  type, 
call  it  a  "  sport."  The  seeds,  indeed, 
give  plants  after  his  kind;  but  the 
kind  will  be  varied  in  some  unex- 
pected manner.  This  gives  an  ele- 
ment of  chance  to  seed-sowing.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  what  we  shall  get. 
From  a  hundred  seeds,  each  plant 
may  be  different ;  most  of  them  may 
be  inferior  to  the  parent,  and  per- 
haps one  will  be  far  superior.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  chance,  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  Nature.  It  ap- 
pears uncertain,  because  we  have  not 
discovered  the  whole  law  that  governs 
the  sporting  or  variation  of  seeds. 

All  the  other  modes  of  propagat- 
ing,—  layering,  inarching,  grafting, 
cuttings,  &c.,  are  fixed  and  rigid.  A 
cutting  from  a  white  carnation  will 
produce  white  carnations  forever; 
and  a  slice  from  an  early  rose  potato 
will  persistently  give  that  identical 
variety  so  long  as  it  grows.  In  ar- 
ranging these  things,  Nature  exhib- 
its a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  men,  almost  startling  in  its 
simplicity  and  business-like  charac- 
ter. If  seeds,  by  their  sportiveness, 
give  us  new  varieties,  cuttings  fix 
them  permanently.  The  Bartlett 
pear,  the  Concord  grape,  and  the 
new  double  geraniums  came  from 
seeds;  but  cuttings  preserved  the 
types.  Were  we  dependent  on  seeds, 
Mr.  Bull  had  kept  his  one  vine,  the 
pear  would  have  been  unknown,  and 
the  splendid  new  geraniums  had  never 
left  Europe. 
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Two  other  curious  features  present 
themselves.  By  careful  crossing  and 
hybridizing  varieties,  improved  fruits 
and  flowers  are  produced.  By  con- 
tinually resorting  to  cuttings,  types 
and  varieties  are  preserved,  but  in 
time  deteriorated.  By  taking  cut- 
tings too  many  times,  the  constitutions 
)f  the  plants  are  impaired ;  and  in- 
jects and  diseases  find  easy  access  to 
them.  The  cuttings  transmit  the 
feebleness  and  disease;  and  suddenly 
we  find  a  whole  nation  mourning  a 
potato  famine.  They  call  it  a  stroke 
of  Providence ;  and,  lamenting  their 
sins,  go  blindly  on  reproducing  the 
enfeebled,  sickly  plants.  Abandon 
the  exhausted  varieties ;  resort  to 
seeds ;  get  new  and  stronger  kinds, 
and  cease  to  blame  Heaven  for  your 
own  folly. 

This  may  seem  a  trifling  affair,  con- 
cerning only  the  gardeners  ;  but  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  great  national  im- 
portance. We  need  to  consider  it 
from  an  American  standpoint.  We 
are  too  dependent  upon  Europe ;  and 
in  many  things  weakly  copy  their 
ideas,  and  accept  (for  a  fabulous  con- 
sideration) English  and  Continental 
plants,  only  to  find  them  utterly  val- 
ueless in  our  climate.  When  the 
Coleus  Verschaffeltiij  came  from  Bel- 
gium, we  thought  we  were  receiving 
a  new  plant  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
At  any  rate,  we  paid  just  about  that 
price  for  it,  and  set  it  out  in  our  gar- 
dens, to  find  that  for  once  we  had  a 
treasure  in  the  foliage-plant  line. 
Immediately  we  were  flooded  with 
dozens  of  new  coleus,  with  astound- 
ing names  and  startling  colors.  For- 
eign florists  went  wild  over  them  ;  and 
much  American  gold  flowed  into  their 
pockets.  After  spending  our  thou- 
sands, we  found  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  original  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii, the  whole  brood  were  nearly 


useless  in  this  country.  In  the  shady 
greenhouse,'  they  are  something  won- 
derful ;  once  in  the  garden,  they  turn 
green,  and  mock  us.  So  it  has  been 
with  many  of  the  new  zonale  gerani- 
ums and  other  plants. 

In  spite  of  our  high  tariff,  foreign 
seedsmen,  florists,  and  nurserymen 
are  preparing  to  flood  the  country 
with  new  varieties  of  every  known 
plant,  at  only  a  guinea  apiece.  Now, 
we  cannot  keep  our  old  kinds  forever. 
They  run  out,  or  become  tiresome. 
Progress  is  our  only  safety.  We 
must  have  new  fruits  and  flowers  and 
vegetables.  As  it  stands  to-day,  we 
depend  largely  upon  Europe,  to  our 
serious  injury,  both  for  new  varieties 
and  for  seeds  themselves.  Varieties 
originated  in  an  entirely  different 
climate  do  not  prove  successful  in 
ours.  Few  people  understand  the 
radical  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
England,  Belgium,  and  France,  —  the 
three  great  seed-growing  countries  of 
Europe.  The  amount  of  rain-fall, 
average  temperature,  length  of  days 
and  seasons,  are  all  different.  A 
plant  that  will  flourish  in  the  subdued 
sunlight  of  England  would  be  burned 
to  death  in  the  blaze  of  a  New- Jersey 
summer.  The  ivy  that  clings  to 
ruined  walls  in  Scotland  will  be  killed 
to  the  ground  in  a  Massachusetts 
winter.  A  peach  that  originated  in 
a  London  walled  garden  might  be 
blistered  to  death  in  our  intense  sun- 
shine. 

Nor  is  that  all.  In  the  matter  of 
vegetables,  England,  as  compared  witli 
the  United  States,  is  poverty-strick- 
en. The  endless  repetition  of  pota- 
toes and  cabbage,  cabbage  and  po- 
tatoes, at  English  hotels,  makes 
one  of  our  few  unhappy  recollec- 
tions of  England.  We  sighed,  and 
sighed  in  vain,  for  a  fresh  tomato, 
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some  green  corn,  or  even  a  summer 
squash.  Behold  !  they  were  not ; 
and  we  moaned,  and  returned  to  the 
dreary  potatoes  and  cabbage.  We 
read  a  criticism  on  an  American 
cook-book,  in  a  recent  English  re- 
view, in  which  the  writer  expressed 
the  belief,  that,  if  the  Americans 
could  have  such  an  array  of  dishes 
prepared  from  vegetables  as  the  book 
set  forth,  they  were  the  most  fortu- 
nate people  in  the  world.  So  we  are. 
We  are  destined  to  be  the  great 
fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable-growing 
country  of  the  world.  We  possess 
the  best  climate,  the  most  favorable 
means  of  transportation,  and  the 
most  intelligent  rural  population  in 
the  world.  Horticulture  will  here 
reach  its  highest  development.  We 
want  but  one  thing  more,  —  indepen- 
dence. The  American  idea  should 
be  developed  in  beans,  melons,  and 
roses. 

The  time  was  when  we  depended 
upon  En  gland  for  ideas  and  literature. 
We  have  •  got  bravely  over  that, 
and  do  our  own  thinking,  and  have 
our  own  literature.  So  it  should  be 
in  horticulture.  We  must  create  our 
own  varieties  of  plants,  and  develop 
the  resources  in  our  hands.  In  some 
directions  we  have  cut  loose,  and 
achieved  independence.  In  strawber- 
ries we  have  made  our  mark,  and  no 
longer  listen  to  the  foreign  charmer 
with  his  ten-dollar  plants;  and  in  pota- 
toes we  are  prepared  to  sell  to  the 
world,  and  care  not  at  all  for  Irish 
delusions. 

Our  climate,  with  its  dry,  short  sum- 
mer, is  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
and  perfecting  of  seeds ;  and  yet  we 
depend  largelj^  upon  France.  With 
a  few  exceptions  we  import  our  seeds, 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
seedsman.  The  price  of  labor  has 
something  to  do  with  this  j  but  Ameri- 


can intelligence  and  machinery  can 
soon  off-set  that.  We  are  too  apt  to 
propagate  from  cuttings,  because  it 
takes  less  time.  We  suffer  deteriora- 
tion in  our  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  sake  of  speed.  In  our  American 
haste  to  get  a  return  on  our  invest- 
ment, we  think  we  cannot  afford  to 
produce  things  from  seed.  It  takes 
too  long.  Let  things  run  down.  It 
is  no  matter  if  the  crop  is  less  and 
poorer,  so  we  get  our  money  back 
quickly.  Utter  nonsense !  Seeds 
are  uncertain.  Out  of  thousands  of 
plants,  we  may  get  but  one  of  real 
merit.  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  that 
one  is  worth  more  than  all  the  worn- 
out  varieties  known,  and  in  the  right 
man's  hands  can  be  turned  into  a 
fortune.  The  greatest  prizes  in  hor- 
ticulture are  won  by  new  seedlings. 
The  success  of  the  few  growers  who 
have  tried  it  has  startled  the  Ameri- 
can mind  out  of  its  fast,  but  wrongly 
directed  progress  •;  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  pause,  and  consider  this  mat- 
ter. Hitherto  this  large  share  of  the 
profits  has  gone  to  Europe.  It  is 
now  time  to  try  the  American  idea 
in  horticulture,  and  to  produce  new 
varieties  adapted  to  our  own  soil,  and 
native  to  our  good,  but  peculiar  cli- 
mate. CHARLES  BARNARD. 


We  translate  from  late  numbers  of 
the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  descriptions 
of  a  few  of  the  new  plants  which 
have  been  introduced  in  France  with- 
in a  year  or  two. 

Matricaria  eximia  grandiflora. 
This  is  a  beautiful  ally  of  the  fever- 
few, and  is  produced  freely  from  seed. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  as  early  as  March 
or  April  in  the  house,  transplanted 
when  a  few  leaves  have  put  out,  and 
finally  set  in  the  open  border  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough,  it  will 
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bloom  abundantly  the  first  year,  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer,  and  till  frost. 
The  flowers  are  very  double,  and 
much  larger  and  fuller  than  those  of 
the  old  Matricaria  eximia.  Their 
color  is  a  pure  white;  and  they  are 
particularly  adapted  for  bouquets. 
The  plant  is  a  great  bloomer,  and 
will  be  found  very  ornamental,  either 
in  the  border,  or  when  planted  for  an 
effective  mass  of  white.  It  should 
have  a  good,  light  soil,  and  will  bloom 
better  if  transplanted  once  in  two 
years.  Its  height  varies  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet ;  but,  by  judi- 
cious pinching,  it  can  be  kept  lower 
if  one  wishes. 

Nigella  Damascene  with  pure 
white  flowers.  The  common  nigella, 
known  from  time  immemorial,  under 
the  names  of  "  spider's  legs,"  "  Venus' 
hair,"  &c.,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Its  blue,  or  grayish  blue,  flowers, 
coquettishly  surrounded  by  a  green 
involucre  \_collerette  !  ]  with  finely-cut 
divisions,  are  followed  by  the  no  less 
curious  seed-vessel,  inflated  into  the 
shape  of  a  little  barrel,  or  an  iron  pot, 
upside  down,  with  its  legs  in  the  air. 
The  seeds  are  black,  and  have  a  pun- 
gent, aromatic  flavor,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  used  as  a  condiment 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  Several 
varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  ad- 
vertised as  having  white  flowers ;  but, 
heretofore,  they  have  been  more  or 
less  pale  blue,  or  grayish,  or  greenish 
in  color.  But  this  new-comer,  which 
we  have  seen  in  great  quantity  and 
in  full  flower,  is  really  white,  and 


contrasts  vividly  with  the  green, 
smoke-like  involucre  which  surrounds 
the  flowers,  and  has  given  them, 
among  the  English,  the  names  "devil 
in  a  bush,"  and  "  love  in  a  mist." 

It  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  lightly 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  as 
they  do  not  transplant  well.  They 
need  a  good  soil,  rather  dry ;  and  the 
young  plants  should  be  thinned  out, 
so  as  to  stand  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart  every  way. 

Deutzia  candidissima  plena.  — 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  flowering  shrubs.  Its  flowers 
are  very  double,  and  are  pure  white, 
with  no  trace  of  rose-color,  even  in  bud. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  blooms  in 
June.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  flour- 
ishing in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  is 
a  very  ornamental  garden  shrub.  It 
is  multiplied  by  bedding,  or  by  slips. 
June  is  the  best  month  for  setting 
slips.  Deutzia  candidissima  plena 
can  probably  be  as  easily  forced  as  D. 
crenata  flore  pleno,  which  it  resem- 
bles ;  and  will,  without  doubt,  become 
an  excellent  market  plant. 

Godetia  Nlvertiana.  —  This  new 
variety  of  Godetia,  named  for  M. 
Nivert,  is  large-flowered,  and  has  the 
cup  open  and  erect.  Its  color  is 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh-color, 
as  in  Godetia  Schanimii  ;  but  in  the 
centre,  and  at  the  base  of  each  petal, 
there  is  a  bright  spot  of  rosy  car- 
mine, or  sometimes  cherry  -  color, 
which  produces  a  very  pretty  effect. 
It  is  an  annual,  and  is  cultivated  like 
balsams,  daisies,  &c. 
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*••'       "Leaving  the  Old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 
Who  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  New." 

EDMUND  WALLER. 

THE  position  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  England,  in  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  Rebel  cruisers,  have  now  been  fairly  placed 
before  the  Great  Tribunal  of  the  world.  That  tribunal  has  entered 
on  the  adjudication ;  and  its  decision  will  pass  into  history.  The 
tribunal  at  Geneva,  however  august,  is  but  a  petty  tribunal,  in  com- 
parison with  this  Great  Tribunal  of  the  Public  Opinion  and  Public 
Law  of  all  nations.  Whether  this  Geneva  tribunal  shall  or  shall  not 
adjudicate  the  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  very  little  consequence  to  the  United 
States. 

But  it  is,  undoubtedly,  as  things  stand,  a  matter  of  very  great  con- 
sequence to  Great  Britain.  For,  so  long  as  the  memory  of  this 
controversy  shall  last,  every  friend  of  the  fame  of  England  will 
look  back  with  wretched  mortification  on  any  accidental  policy  which, 
by  any  misfortune,  might  now  withdraw  the  English  case  from  the 
Geneva  arbitration,  or  refuse  the  assent  of  England  to  its  award. 

Suppose  two  gentlemen,  neighbors  and  friends,  have  a  dispute 
which  they  cannot  settle.  They  meet  amicably,  talk  it  over  like 
gentlemen,  and  find  they  cannot  settle  it.  Then,  because  they  are 
gentlemen,  they  agree  to  leave  it  to  a  referee.  They  make  this 
agreement  in  writing,  lest  there  should  be  any  misapprehension. 

They  agree  that  all  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  complained 
of  shall  be  referred  to  this  referee ;  that,  on  a  certain  day,  he  shall 
examine  and  decide  all  questions  that  shall  be  laid  before  him  on  the 
part  of  each.  They  agree  that  each  party  shall  present  his  case  in 
writing,  with  the  vouchers ;  and  that,  four  months  after,  each  shall 
present  a  counter-case,  replying  to  the  case  of  his  antagonist. 
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These  two  gentlemen  then  bring  in,  each  his  case  and  evidence,  as 
they  have  agreed.  Neither  then  complains  of  the  other's  case.  But 
after  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  all  the  world,  after  the 
arguments  have  been  weighed  by  all  intelligent  observers,  one  of 
the  two  says  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  other's  statement ;  and  that,  if 
it  is  not  changed,  he  will  throw  up  the  whole  case,  and  withdraw 
from  the  reference. 

It  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  him  to  say  this.  If,  beside  saying  it,  he 
does  it,  he  is  dropped  from  the  society  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
acted  with  him. 

If  the  question  relates  to  billiards,  they  do  not  play  billiards  with 
him  again.  If  the  question  arise  among  merchants,  they  do  not  have 
any  more  transactions  with  him.  He  has  put  himself  out  of  their 
society.  That  is  all. 

There  is  probably  other  society  which  will  still  receive  him. 

The  statement  we  have  thus  made  is  precisely  the  statement  of  the 
facts  as  to  the  treaty,  the  tribunal,  and  the  proposal  of  the  English 
press  to  withdraw  from  it. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  is,  that  "  all  such  claims,  growing  out  > 
of  the  acts  committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically  known 
as  the  4  Alabama  Claims,'  shall   be  referred  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitra-  i 
tion ;  "    and  that  "  the  arbitrators  shall  proceed  impartially  and  care- 
fully to  examine  and  decide  all  questions  that  shall  be  laid  before 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  her 
Britannic  Majesty." 

This  language  seems  clear.  The  English  journals  say  it  is  obscure. 
Clear  or  obscure,  the  English  Government  and  ours  are  to  abide  by 
it.  No  discussion  of  its  meaning  is  in  place,  however,  as  to  the 
question  whether  England  shall  abide  by  the  arbitration ;  and  for 
this  reason :  — 

The  American  case  is  a  little  book,  not  much  larger  than  one 
number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW."  It  can  easily  be  read  through  after  dinner. 
This  case  was  published  to  the  world  five  months  ago ;  at  the  same 
time  with  the  English  case.  Everybody  interested  in  the  subject  had 
both  arguments  to  read.  Nobody  on  either  side  made  any  complaint 
of  unfairness.  But,  more  than  a  month  after,  the  English  press  first, 
and  then,  as  if  driven  into  its  position,  the  English  Government, 
began  to  say  that  the  American  case  discussed  matters  not  properly 
brought  before  the  tribunal ;  so  manifestly  outside,  indeed,  that 
the  English  Government  must  withdraw  from  the  arbitration  unless 
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these  were  withdrawn.  The  objection  made  was  to  the  last  half-page 
of  the  case. 

Unfortunately  for  England,  her  Government  said  nothing  of  the 
kind  till  the  two  arguments  had  long  been  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  world.  The  plea  that  extraneous  matter  was  introduced  is  made 
quite  too  late  to  be  considered. 

It  will  not  answer  when  the  two  contestants  have  waited  a  month, 
and  have  seen  how  the  two  arguments  are  received,  for  either  side 
then  to  withdraw  from  the  issue. 

If,  when  you  fight  a  duel,  you  mean  to  complain  of  the  arms,  you 
must  complain  when  they  are  first  produced.  If  you  wait  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  then  complain,  people  will  say  you  are  a  coward. 

In  the  case  of  the  Genevan  treaty,  the  language  we  use  regarding 
the  delay  of  England's  protest  in  the  matter  is  not  stronger  than  is 
Mr.  Disraeli's  regarding  it  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham.  The  delay 
to  make  the  protest  invalidates  the  protest.  It  conies  too  late  to  be 
considered.  

But,  as  we  have  said,  even  if  England  should  withdraw  from  the 
arbitration  altogether,  the  result,  however  disastrous  to  her  honor, 
would  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  United  States. 

The  Great  Tribunal  of  the  World  will  declare  the  ultimate  opinion 
regarding  the  two  pleas  submitted :  it  has  begun  to  declare  it 
already.  Nothing  that  England  or  the  United  States  can  do  or  say 
now  can  change  that  matter.  If  it  is  right  that  cruisers  should  put 
to  sea  from  neutral  ports  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
"Alabama"  and  "Florida"  and  "  Shenandoah  "  put  to  sea  from  Eng- 
land, if  it  is  right  that  neutral  powers  should  afterward  treat  them 
as  in  her  colonies  England  treated  those  vessels,  the  public  Law  of 
the  world,  at  the  interpretation  of  the  great  Publicists  of  the  world, 
will  decide  this  to  be  right.  If  it  is  wrong,  they  will  decide  it  to  be 
wrong. 

As  for  the  collection  of  a  few  million  pounds,  more  or  less,  from 
England,  as  a  penalty  for  her  false  friendship,  there  are  many  ways 
to  collect  that. 

We  have  only  to  change  our  present  commercial  treaties  with 
England,  and  put  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent 
on  the  commerce  of  this  neighbor,  which  chooses  to  stand  outside  of 
International  Law.  The  five  or  six  million  pounds  would  very  soon 
be  collected  ;  and  it  would  not  be  America  that  paid  them. 

We  have  only  to  enact  the  admirable  bill  now  before  Congress, 
and  admit  all  goods  in  American  bottoms  at  ten  per  cent  lower  duties 
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than  those  paid  by  goods  in  foreign  ships,  and  the  ship-builders  on 
the  Clyde  and  Mersey  would  learn  that  International  Law  is,  after 
all,  worth  respecting. 

We  have  not  to  wait  till  England  is  at  war,  to  test  her  new  princi- 
ples of  International  Law.  We  have  no  wish  that  England  should 
be  at  war. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  said  to  have  said  that  the  mission  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  is  to  give  a  jury  trial  to  every  Englishman,  and  to 
enable  English  ship-builders  to  build  ships  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  English  Government  forgets  the  last  half  of  its  mission, 
if  it  withdraws  from  the  arbitration  of  Geneva.  Boys  who  will  not 
play  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game  in  Dame  Europa's  school 
will  find  they  cannot  play  at  all. 


The  English  journals,  whether  published  in  London  or  in  New 
York,  have  reduced  the  protest  against  consequential  damages 
to  the  shop-keeper's  statement,  that  England  cannot  afford  to  pay 
them  all.  If  they  should  prove  to  amount  to  eight  hundred  million 
dollars,  as  Mr.  Sumner  suggested  they  might,  England  has  not  money 
enough  to  pay,  we  are  told ;  and  it  would  be  cheaper  for  her  to 
refuse,  even  were  war  the  alternative. 

Of  course,  war  is  not  the  alternative.  But  it  is  only  such  journals 
as  we  have  named,  which  ever  dreamed  of  measuring  a  point  of 
honor  against  a  sum  of  money.  The  English  Government,  thank 
God !  has  made  no  suggestion  so  mean.  But  it  has  attempted  to  win 
to  its  side  the  smaller  neutral  powers,  by  calling  to  their  attention 
the  exceeding  cost  of  rectitude  under  the  American  views  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

All  this  is  not  strictly  honorable.  For  the  English  negotiators  of 
last  spring  know  perfectly  well  that  the  American  negotiators  named 
the  round  sum  which  they  were  willing  to  accept ;  a  sum  wholly 
within  the  limits  which,  even  under  the  English  construction,  the 
tribunal  may  award. 

What  America  wants  is  the  holding  neutrals  to  their  duty,  by  a 
decision  so  intelligible  that  no  neutral  shall  ever  again  be  tempted  to 
play  Lord  John  Russell's  dangerous  game.  Let  the  tribunal  make 
some  decision  which  will  thus  far  amend  international  law,  and  the 
world  will  see  that  America  has  acted  in  the  true  interest  of  all 
neutral  powers  and  of  all  belligerents,  —  in  the  interest,  indeed,  of 
longer  and  surer  peace  among  mankind.  The  world  will  see,  also, 
that  America  has  not  shown  herself  over-anxious  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  concerned. 
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THE     VICAR'S     DAUGHTER; 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY    GEORGE   MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ITS    SEQUEL. 

MY  darling  was  recovered  neither 
through  Miss  Clare's  injunctions  nor 
Mr.  Blackstone's  bell-ringing.  A 
woman  was  walking  steadily  west- 
ward, carrying  the  child  asleep  in  her 
arms,  when  a  policeman  stopped  her 
at  Turnham  Green.  She  betrayed 
no  fear,  only  annoyance,  and  offered 
no  resistance,  only  begged  he  would 
not  wake  the  child,  or  take  her  from 
her.  He  brought  them  in  a  cab  to 
the  police-station,  whence  the  child 
was  sent  home.  As  soon  as  she 
arrived,  Sarah  gave  her  a  warm  bath, 
and  put  her  to  bed ;  but  she  scarcely 
opened  her  eyes. 

Jemima  had  run  about  the  streets 
till  midnight,  and  then  fallen  asleep 
on  the  doorstep,  where  the  policeman 
found  her  when  he  brought  the  child. 
For  a  week  she  went  about  like  one 
dazed;  and  the  blunders  she  made 
tvere  marvellous.  She  ordered  a 
brace  of  cod  from  the  poulterer,  and 
a  pound  of  anchovies  at  the  crockery 
shop.  One  day  at  dinner,  we  could 
not  think  how  the  chops  were  so 
pulpy,  and  we  got  so  many  bits  of 
bone  in  our  mouth  :  she  had  power- 
fully beaten  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  steaks.  She  sent  up  melted 
butter  for  bread-sauce,  and  stuffed  a 
hare  with  sausages. 

After  breakfast,  Percivale  walked 
to  the  police-station,  to  thank  the  in- 
spector, pay  what  expenses  had  been 
incurred,  and  see  the  woman.  I  was 
not  well  enough  to  go  with  him.  My 
Marion  is  a  white-faced  thing,  and 


her  eyes  look  much  too  big  for  her 
small  face.  I  suggested  that  he 
should  take  Miss  Clare.  As  it  was 
early,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  her  at  home,  and  she  accom- 
panied him  willingly,  and  at  once 
recognized 'the  woman  as  the  one  she 
had  befriended. 

He  told  the  magistrate  he  did  not 
wish  to  punish  her,  but  that  there  were 
certain  circumstances  which  made 
,him  desirous  of  detaining  her  until  a 
gentleman,  who,  he  believed,  could 
identify  her,  should  arrive.  The 
magistrate  therefore  remanded  her. 

The  next  day  but  one  my  father 
came.  When  he  saw  her,  he  had 
little  doubt  she  was  the  same  that 
had  carried  off  Theo ;  but  he  could 
not  be  absolutely  certain,  because  he 
had  seen  her  only  by  moonlight.  He 
told  the  magis  trate  the  whole  story, 
saying,  that,  if  she  should  prove  the 
mother  of  the  child,  he  was  most 
anxious  to  try  what  he  could  do  for 
her.  The  magistrate  expressed  grave 
doubts  whether  he  would  find  it  pos- 
sible to  befriend  her  to  any  effectual 
degree.  My  father  said  he  would 
try,  if  he  could  but  be  certain  she 
was  the  mother. 

"  If  she  stole  the  child  merely  to 
compel  the  restitution  of  her  own,"  he 
said,  "I  cannot  regard  her  conduct 
with  any  abhorrence.  But,  if  she 
is  not  the  mother  of  the  child,  I  must 
leave  her  to  the  severity  of  the  law/' 

"I  once  discharged  a  woman,"  said 
the  magistrate,  "  who  had  committed 
the  same  offence,  for  I  was  satisfied 
she  had  done  so  purely  from  the  desire 
to  possess  the  child." 
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"  But  might  not  a  thief  say  he 
•was  influenced  merely  by  the  desire 
to  add  another  sovereign  to  his 
hoard  ?  " 

"  The  greed  of  the  one  is  a  natural 
affection  ;  that  of  the  other  a  vice." 

"But  the  injury  to  the  loser  is  far 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other." 

"  To  set  that  off,  however,  the  child 
is  more  easily  discovered.  Besides, 
the  false  appetite  grows  with  indul- 
gence ;  whereas  one  child  would  still 
the  natural  one." 

"  Then  you  would  allow  her  to  go 
on  stealing  child  after  child,  until 
she  succeeded  in  keeping  one,"  said 
my  father,  laughing. 

"I  dismissed  her  with  the  warning, 
that,  if  ever  she  did  so  again,  this 
would  be  brought  up  against  her,  and 
she  would  have  the  severest  punish- 
ment the  law  could  inflict.  It  may 
be  right  to  pass  a  first  offence,  and 
wrong  to  pass  a  second.  I  tried  to 
make  her  measure  the  injury  done  to 
the  mother,  by  her  own  sorrow  at  los- 
ing the  child  ;  and  I  think  not  without 
effect.  At  all  events,  it  was  some 
years  ago,  and  I  have  not  heard  of 
her  again." 

Now  came  in  the  benefit  of  the 
kindness  Miss  Clare  had  shown  the 
woman.  I  doubt  if  any  one  else 
could  have  got  the  truth  from  her. 
Even  she  found  it  difficult;  for  to 
tell  her  that  if  she  was  Theo's 
mother  she  should  not  be  punished, 
might  be  only  to  tempt  her  to  lie. 
All  Miss  Clare  could  do  was  to  assure 
her  of  the  kindness  of  every  one  con- 
cerned, and  to  urge  her  to  disclose 
her  reasons  for  doing  such  a  grievous 
wrong  as  steal  another  woman's 
child. 

"  They  stole  my  child,"  she  blurted 
out  at  last,  when  the  cruelty  of  the 
action  was  pressed  upon  her. 


"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Miss  Clare  :  "  you 
left  her  to  die  in  the  cold." 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  wanted 
somebody  to  hear  her,  and  take  her 
in.  I  wasn't  far  off,  and  was  just  go- 
ing to  take  her  again,  when  I  saw  a 
light,  and  heard  them  searching  for 
her.  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear !  " 

"  Then  how  can  you  say  they  stole 
her?  You  would  have  had  no  child 
at  all,  but  for  them.  She  was  nearly 
dead  when  they  found  her.  And  in 
return  you  go  and  steal  their  grand- 
child ! " 

"  They  took  her  from  me  after- 
wards. They  wouldn't  let  me  have 
my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  wanted 
to  let  them  know  what  it  was  to  have 
their  child  taken  from  them." 

"  How  could  they  tell  she  was  your 
child,  when  you  stole  her  awa}7  like 
a  thief?  It  might,  for  any  thing 
they  knew,  be  some  other  woman 
stealing  her,  as  you  stole  theirs  the 
other  day?  What  would  have  be- 
come of  you  if  it  had  been  so  ?  " 

To  this  reasoning  she  made  no 
answer. 

a  I  want  my  child ;  I-  want  my 
child,"  she  moaned.  Then  breaking 
out  —  "  I  shall  kill  myself  if  I  don't 
get  my  child  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  lady, 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  -a 
child  and  not  have  her  !  I  shall  kill 
myself  if  they  don't  give  me  her 
back.  They  can't  say  I  did  their 
child  any  harm.  I  was  as  good  to 
her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own." 

"  They  know  that  quite  well,  and 
don't  want  to  punish  you.  Would 
you  like  to  see  your  child  ?  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  above  her 
head,  fell  on  her  knees  at  Miss  Clare's 
feet,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Walton,"  said 
Miss  Clare ;  and  left  her. 

The   next   morning   she   was   dis- 
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charged,  at  the  request  of  my  hus- 
band, who  brought  her  home  with 
him. 

Sympathy  with  the  mother-passion 
in  her  bosom  had  melted  away  all  my 
resentment.  She  was  a  fine  young 
woman,  of  about  five  and  twenty, 
though  her  weather-browned  com- 
plexion made  her  look  at  first  much 
older.  With  the  help  of  the  servants, 
I  persuaded  her  to  have  a  bath,  dur- 
ing which  they  removed  her  clothes, 
and  substituted  others.  She  objected 
to  putting  them  on ;  seemed  half- 
frightened  at  them,  as  if  they  might 
involve  some  shape  of  bondage,  and 
begged  to  have  her  own  again.  At 
last  Jemima,  who,  although  so  spar- 
ingly provided  with  brains,  is  not 
without  genius,  prevailed  upon  her, 
insisting  that  her  little  girl  would 
turn  away  from  her  if  she  wasn't  well 
dressed,  for  she  had  been  used  to  see 
ladies  about  her.  With  a  deep  sigh, 
she  yielded;  begging,  however,  to  have 
her  old  garments  restored  to  her. 

She  had  brought  with  her  a  small 
bundle,  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handker- 
chief; and  from  it  she  now  took  a 
scarf  of  red  silk,  and  twisted  it  up 
with  her  black  hair  in  a  fashion  I  had 
never  seen  before.  In  this  head-dress 
she  had  almost  a  brilliant  look  ;  while 
her  carriage  had  a  certain  dignity 
hard  of  association  with  poverty  — 
not  inconsistent,  however,  with  what  I 
have  since  learned  about  the  gypsies. 
My  husband  admired  her  even  more 
than  I  did,  and  made  a  very  good  sketch 
of  her.  Her  e}res  were  large  and 
dark — unquestionably  fine;  and  if 
there  was  not  much  of  the  light  of 
thought  in  them,  they  had  a  certain 
wildness  which  in  a  measure  made  up 
for  the  want.  She  had  rather  a 
Spanish  than  an  Eastern  look,  I 
thought,  with  an  air  of  defiance 
that  prevented  me  from  feeling  at 


ease  with  her ;  but  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Clare  she  seemed  humbler,  and 
answered  her  questions  more  readily 
than  ours.  If  Ethel  was  in  the  room, 
her  eyes  would  be  constantly  wander- 
ing after  her,  with  a  wistful,  troubled, 
eager  look.  Surely,  the  mother-pas- 
sion must  have  infinite  relations  and 
destinies. 

As  I  was  unable  to  leave  home,  my 
father  persuaded  Miss  Clare  to  accom- 
pany him  and  help  him  to  take  charge 
of  her.  I  confess  it  was  a  relief  to 
me  when  she  left  the  house ;  for 
though  I  wanted  to  be  as  kind  to  her 
as  I  could,  I  felt  considerable  discom- 
fort in  her  presence. 

When  Miss  Clare  returned,  the  next 
day  but  one,  I  found  she  had  got  from 
her  the  main  points  of  her  history, 
fully  justifying  previous  conjectures 
of  my  father's,  founded  on  what  he 
knew  of  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  gypsies. 

She  belonged  to  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gypsy  families  in  this  .country. 
The  fact  that  they  had  no  settled 
habitation,  but  lived  in  tents,  like 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  poverty.  The  silver  buttons 
on  her  father's  coat,  were,  she  said, 
worth  nearly  twenty  pounds ;  and 
when  a  friend  of  any  distinction  came 
to  tea  with  them,  they  spread  a  table- 
cloth of  fine  linen  on  the  grass,  and 
set  out  upon  it  the  best  of  china,  and 
a  tea-service  of  hall-marked  silver. 
She  said  her  friends  —  as  much  as 
any  gentleman  in  the  land  —  scorned 
stealing;  and  affirmed  that  no  real 
gypsy  would  "  risk  his  neck  for  his 
belly,"  except  he  were  driven  by 
hunger.  All  her  family  could  read, 
she  said,  and  carried  a  big  Bible 
about  with  them. 

One  summer  they  were  encamped 
for  several  months  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  making  horn- 
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spoons  and  baskets,  and  some  of  them 
working  in  tin.  There  they  were 
visited  by  a  clergyman,  who  talked 
and  read  the  Bible  to  them,  and 
prayed  with  them.  But  all  their  vis- 
itors were  not  of  the  same  sort  with 
him.  One  of  them  was  a  young  fel- 
low of  loose  character,  a  clerk  in  the 
city,  who,  attracted  by  her  appear- 
ance, prevailed  upon  her  to  meet  him 
often.  She  was  not  then  eighteen. 
Any  aberration  from  the  paths  of 
modesty  is  exceedingly  rare  among  the 
gypsies,  and  regarded  with  severity; 
and  her  father,  hearing  of  this,  gave 
her  a  terrible  punishment  with  the 
whip  he  used  in  driving  his  horses. 
In  terror  of  what  would  follow  when 
the  worst  came  to  be  known,  she  ran 
away ;  and,  soon  forsaken  by  her  so- 
called-  lover,  wandered  about,  a  com- 
mon vagrant,  until  her  baby  was  born 
—  under  the  stars,  on  a  summer 
night,  in  a  field  of  long  grass. 

For  some  time  she  wandered  up 
and  down,  longing  to  join  some  tribe 
of  her  own  people,  but  dreading  un- 
speakably the  disgrace  of  her  mother- 
hood. At  length,  having  found  a 
home  for  her  child,  she  associated 
herself  with  a  gang  of  gypsies  of  in- 
ferior character,  amongst  whom  she 
had  many  hardships  to  endure.  Things 
however  bettered  a  little  after  one 
of  their  number  was  hanged  for  stab- 
bing a  cousin,  and  her  position  im- 
proved. It  was  not,  however,  any  in- 
tention of  carrying  off  her  child  to 
share  her  present  lot,  but  the  urgings 
of  mere  mother-hunger  for  a  sight  of 
her,  that  drove  her  to  the  Hall. 
When  she  had  succeeded  in  enticing 
her  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, the  longing  to  possess  her  grew 
fierce ;  and  braving  all  consequences, 
or  rather,  I  presume,  unable  to  weigh 
them,  she  did  carry  her  away.  Foiled 
in  this  attempt,  and  seeing  that  her 


chances  of  future  success  in  any  simi- 
lar one  were  diminished  by  it,  she 
sought  some  other  plan.  Learning 
that  one  of  the  family  was  married, 
and  had  removed  to  London,  she  suc- 
ceeded, through  gypsy  acquaintances 
who  lodged  occasionally  near  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  in  finding  out  where 
we  lived,  and  carried  off  Ethel  with 
the  vague  intent,  as  we  had  rightly 
conjectured,  of  using  her  as  a  means 
for  the  recovery  of  her  own  child. 

Theodora  was  now  about  seven 
years  of  age  —  almost  as  wild  as  ever. 
Although  tolerably  obedient,  she  was 
not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  other 
children  had  been  at  her  age  ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  my  father  could  not 
bring  himself  to  use  that  severity  to 
the  child  of  other  people  with  which 
he  had  judged  it  proper  to  treat  his 
own. 

Miss  Clare  was  present,  with  my 
father  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
when  the  mother  and  daughter  met. 
They  were  all  more  than  curious  to 
see  how  the  child  would  behave,  and 
whether  there  would  be  any  signs  of 
an  instinct  that  drew  her  to  her 
parent.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
disappointed. 

It  was  a  fine  warm  forenoon  when 
she  came  running  on  to  the  lawn 
where  they  were  assembled,  —  the 
gypsy  mother  with  them. 

"  There  she  is  ! "  said  my  father  to 
the  woman.  "  Make  the  best  of  your- 
self you  can.'7 

Miss  Clare  said  the  poor  creature 
turned  very  pale,  but  her  eyes  glowed 
with  such  a  fire  ! 

With  the  cunning  of  her  race,  she 
knew  better  than  bound  forward  and 
'  catch  up  the  child  in  her  arms.  She 
walked  away  from  the  rest,  and  stood 
watching  the  little  damsel,  romping 
merrily  with  Mr.  Wagtail.  They 
thought  she  recognized  the  dog,  and 
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was  afraid  of  him.  She  had  put  on 
a  few  silver  ornaments  which  she  had 
either  kept  or  managed  to  procure, 
notwithstanding  her  poverty ;  for  both 
the  men  and  women  of  her  race  man- 
ifest in  a  strong  degree  that  love  for 
barbaric  adornment  which,  as  well  as 
their  other  peculiarities,  points  to  an 
Eastern  origin.  The  glittering  of 
these  in  the  sun,  and  the  glow  of  her 
red  scarf  in  her  dark  hair,  along  with 
the  strangeness  of  her  whole  appear- 
ance, attracted  the  child,  and  she  ap- 
proached to  look  at  her  nearer.  Then 
the  mother  took  from  her  pocket  a 
large  gilded  ball,  which  had  probably 
been  one  of  the  ornaments  on  the  top 
of  a  clock,  and  rolled  it  gleaming 
golden  along  the  grass.  Theo  and 
Mr.  Wagtail  bounded  after  it  with  a 
shriek  and  a  bark.  Having  examined 
it  for  a  moment,  the  child  threw  it 
again  along  the  lawn ;  and  this  time 
the  mother,  lithe  as  a  leopard  and 
fleet  as  a  savage,  joined  in  the  chase, 
caught  it  first,  and  again  sent  it  spin- 
ning away,  farther  from  the  assem- 
bled group.  Once  more  all  three 
followed  in  swift  pursuit ;  but  this 
time  the  mother  took  care  to  allow 
the  child  to  seize  the  treasure.  After 
the  sport  had  continued  a  little  while, 
what  seemed  a  general  consultation, 
of  mother,  child,  and  dog,  took  place 
over  the  bauble ;  and  presently  they 
saw  that  Theo  was  eating  something. 

"I  trust,"  said  my  mother,  "she 
won't  hurt  the  child  with  any  nasjby 
stuff." 

"  She  will  not  do  so  wittingly,"  said 
my  father,  "  you  may  be  sure.  Any- 
how, we  must  not  interfere." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  mother 
approached  them  with  a  subdued  look 
of  triumph,  and  her  eyes  overflowing 
with  light,  carrying  the  child '  in  her 
arms.  Theo  was  playing  with  some 
foreign  coins  which  adorned  her  hair, 


and  with  a  string  of  coral  and  silver 
beads  round  her  neck. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  were 
left  to  do  much  as  they  pleased ;  only 
every  one  kept  good  watch. 

But  in  the  joy  of  recovering  her 
child,  the  mother  seemed  herself  to 
have  gained  a  new  and  childlike  spirit. 
The  more  than  willingness  with  which 
she  hastened  to  do  what,  even  in  re- 
spect of  her  child,  was  requested  of 
her,  as  if  she  fully  acknowledged  the 
right  of  authority  in  those  who  had 
been  her  best  friends,  was  charming. 
Whether  this  would  last  when  the 
novelty  of  the  new  experience  had 
worn  off,  whether  jealousy  would  not 
then  come  in  for  its  share  in  the  or- 
dering of  her  conduct,  remained  to 
be  shown  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
good  in  her  was  uppermost.  . 

She  was  allowed  to  spend  a  whole 
fortnight  in  making  friends  with  her 
daughter,  before  a  word  was  spoken 
about  the  future ;  the  design  of  my 
father  being  through  the  child  to  win 
the  mother.  Certain  people  consid- 
ered him  not  eager  enough  to  convert 
the  wicked  :  whatever  apparent  indif- 
ference he  showed  in  that  direction 
arose  from  his  utter  belief  in  the 
guiding  of  God,  and  his  dread  of 
outrunning  his  designs.  He  would 
follow  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 

"  Your  forced  hot-house  fruits,"  he 
would  say,  "  are  often  finer  to  look 
at  than  those  which  have  waited  for 
God's  wind  and  weather ;  but  what 
are  they  worth  in  respect  of  all  for  the 
sake  of  which  fruit  exists  ?  " 

Until  an  opportunity,  then,  was 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  would  hold 
back ;  but  when  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  he  had  to  minister,  then  was 
he  thoughtful,  watchful,  instant,  un- 
swerving. You  might  have  seen  him 
during  this  time,  as  the  letters  of 
Connie  informed  me,  often  standing 
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for  minutes  together  watching  the 
mother  and  daughter,  and  pondering 
in  his  heart  concerning  them. 

Every  advantage  being  thus  af- 
forded her,  not  without  the  stirring  of 
some  natural  pangs  in  those  who  had 
hitherto  mothered  the  child,  the  fort- 
night had  not  passed,  before,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  unknown  mother  was 
with  the  child  the  greatest  favorite  of 
all.  And  it  was  my  father's  expectation, 
for  he  was  a  profound  believer  in 
blood,  that  the  natural  and  generic 
instincts  of  the  child  would  be  devel- 
oped together ;  in  other  words,  that 
as  she  grew  in  what  was  common  to 
humanity,  she  would  grow  likewise 
in  what  belonged  to  her  individual 
origin.  This  was  not  an  altogether 
comforting  expectation  to  those  of  us 
who  neither  had  so  much  faith  as  he, 
nor  saw  so  hopefully  the  good  that  lay 
in  every  evil. 

One  twilight,  he  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing talk  between  them.  When 
they  came  near  where  he  sat,  Theo- 
dora, carried  by  her  mother,  and  pull- 
ing at  her  neck  with  her  arms,  was 
saying,  "  Tell  me  ;  tell  me ;  tell  me," 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  would  compel 
an  answer  to  a  question  repeatedly 
asked  in  vain. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  ?  "  said  her  mother. 

"You  know  well  enough.  Tell 
me  your  name." 

In  reply,  she  uttered  a  few  words 
my  father  did  not  comprehend,  and 
took  to  be  Zingaree.  The  child 
shook  her  petulantly  and  with  vio- 
lence, crying,  — 

"That's  nonsense.  I  don't  know 
what  you  say,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  call  you." 

My  father  had  desired  the  house- 
hold, if  possible,  to  give  no  name  to 
the  woman  in  the  child's  hearing. 

"  Call  me  mam,  if  you  like." 


"But  you're  not  a  lady,  and  I 
won't  say  ma'am  to  you,"  said  Theo, 
rude  as  a  child  will  sometimes  be 
when  least  she  intends  offence. 

Her  mother  set  her  down,  and  gave 
a  deep  sigh.  Was  it  only  that  the 
child's  restlessness  and  roughness 
tired  her  ?  My  father  thought  other- 
wise. 

"  Tell  me  ;  tell  me,"  the  child  per- 
sisted, beating  her  with  her  little 
clenched  fist.  "  Take  me  up  again, 
and  tell  me,  or  I  will  make  you." 

My  father  thought  it  time  to  inter- 
fere. He  stepped  forward.  The 
mother  started  with  a  little  cry,  and 
caught  up  the  child. 

"  Theo,"  said  my  father,  "  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  be  rude,  especially  to  one 
who  loves  you  more  than  any  one  else 
loves  you." 

The  woman  set  her  down  again, 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  caught  and 
kissed  his  hand. 

The  child  stared ;  but  she  stood  in 
awe  of  my  father,  —  perhaps  the  more 
that  she  had  none  for  any  one  else,  — 
and,  when  her  mother  lifted  her  once 
more,  was  carried  away  in  silence. 

The  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the 
child's  being  told  to  call  her  mother 
Nurse. 

My  father  was  now  sufficiently  sat- 
isfied with  immediate  results  to  carry 
out  the  remainder  of  his  contingent 
plan,  of  which  my  mother  heartily 
approved.  The  gardener  and  his 
wife  being  elderly  people,  and  having 
no  family,  therefore  not  requiring  the 
whole  of  their  cottage,  which  was 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  house, 
could  spare  a  room,  which  my  mother 
got  arranged  for  the  gypsy ;  and  there 
she  was  housed,  with  free  access  to 
her  child,  and  the  understanding  that 
when  Theo  liked  to  sleep  with  her, 
she  was  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

She  was  always  ready  to  make  her- 
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self  useful ;  but  it  was  little  she  could  shall  go  by  train  to  Edinburgh,  and 

do  for   some   time,  and  it  was  with  once  there  you  will  soon  be  able  to 

difficulty  that  she  settled  to  any  occu-  find   them.     Of  course  you   couldn't 

pation  at  all  continuous.  take  the  child  with  you ;  but  she  will 

Before  long  it  became*  evident  that  be  safe  with  us  till  you  come  back." 
her  old  habits  were  working  in  her  The  result  was  that  she  went ;  and 
and  making  her  restless.  She  was  having  found  her  people,  and  spent  a 
pining  after  the  liberty  of  her  old  fortnight  with  them,  returned  in  less 
wandering  life,  with  sun  and  wind,  than  a  month.  The  rest  of  the  year 
space  |ind  change,  all  about  her.  It  she  remained  quietly  at  home,  stilling 
was  spring;  and  the  reviving  life  of  her  desires  by  frequent  and  long  ram- 
nature  was  rousing  in  her  the  long-  bles  with  her  child,  in  which  Mr. 
ing  for  motion  and  room  and  variety  Wagtail  always  accompanied  them, 
engendered  by  the  roving  centuries  My  father  thought  it  better  to  run  the 
which  had  passed  since  first  her  an-  risk  of  her  escaping,  than  force  the 
cestors  were  driven  from  their  homes  thought  of  it  upon  her  by  appearing 
in  far  Hindostan.  But  my  father  not  to  trust  her.  But  it  came  out 
had  foreseen  the  probability,  and  had  that  she  had  a  suspicion  that  the 
already  thought  over  what  could  be  dog  was  there  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
done  for  her  if  the  wandering  passion  expose,  any  such  imprudence.  The 
should  revive  too  powerfully.  He  following  spring  she  went  on  a  second 
reasoned  that  there  was  nothing  bad  visit  to  her  friends,  but  was  back 
in  such  an  impulse,  —  one  doubtless  within  a  week,  and  the  next  year  did 
which  would  have  been  felt  in  all  its  not  go  at  all. 

fprce  by  Abraham   himself,    had  he  Meantime  my  father  did  what  he 

quitted  his  tents  and  gone  to  dwell  could  to  teach  her,  presenting  every 

in  a  city, — however  much  its  indul-  truth  as  something  it  was  necessary 

'gence  might  place  her  at  a  disadvan-  she   should  teach  her  child.      With 

tage  in  the  midst  of  a  settled  social  this  duty,  he  said,  he  alwa}7s  baited 

order.     He  saw,  too,  that  any  attempt  the  hook    with  which  he   fished    for 

to  coerce  it  would  probably  result  in  her ;  "  or,  to  take  a   figure  from    the 

entire  frustration ;    that  the  passion  old   hawking   days,    her  eyas  is   the 

for  old  forms  of  freedom  would  gather  lure  with  which  I  would  reclaim  the 

tenfold    vigor   in     consequence.       It  haggard  hawk." 

would  be  far  better  to  favor  its  indul-  What  will  be  the  final  result,  who 

gence,  in  the  hope  that  the  love  of  dares   prophesy  ?     At    my  old  home 

her  child  would,  like  an  elastic  but  she    still   resides ;    grateful,    and    in 

infrangible  cord,  gradually  tame  her  some  measure  useful,    idolizing,   but 

down  to  a  more  settled  life.  not    altogether   spoiling    her    child, 

He    proposed,    therefore,    that  she  who  understands  the  relation  between 

should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  go  and  them,  and  now  calls  her  mother, 

visit  her  parents,  and  let  them  know  Dora  teaches  Theo,  and  the  mother 

of  her  welfare.     She  looked  alarmed,  comes  in  for  what  share  she  inclines 

"  Your    father  will    show  you   no  to   appropriate.     She  does   not   take 

unkindness,  I  am  certain,    after  the  much  to  reading,  but  she  is  fond  of 

lapse  of  so  many  years,"  he    added,  listening ;  and  is  a  regular  and  devout 

"  Think    it     over,    and   tell    me   to-  attendant  at  public  worship.     Above 

morrow  how  you  feel  about  it.     You  all,  they  have  sufficing  proof  that  her 
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conscience  is    awake,    and   that   she 
gives  some  heed  to  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Blackstone  was  right  when  he 
told  ine  that  good  I  was  unable  to 
foresee  would  result  from  the  loss 
which  then  drowned  me  in  despair. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TROUBLES. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  the  lady  who  filled  Miss  Clare's 
place  was  married,  and  Miss  Glare 
resumed  the  teaching  of  Judy's  chil- 
dren. She  was  now  so  handsomely 
paid  for  her  lessons,  that  she  had  re- 
duced the  number  of  her  engage- 
ments very  much,  and  had  more  time 
to  give  to  the  plans  in  which  she  la- 
bored with  Lady  Bernard.  The  lat- 
ter would  willingly  have  settled  such 
an  annuity  upon  her  as  would  have 
enabled  her  to  devote  all  her  time  to 
this  object;  but  Miss  Clare  felt  that 
the  earning  of  her  bread  was  one  of 
the  natural  ties  that  bound  her  in 
the  bundle  of  social  life ;  and  that  in 
what  she  did  of  a  spiritual  kind,  she 
must  be  untrammelled  by  money-rela- 
tions. If  she  could  not  do  both, — 
provide  for  herself  and  assist  others, 
—  it  wquld  be  a  different  thing,  she 
said;  for  then  it  would  be  clear  that 
Providence  intended  her  to  receive 
the  hire  of  the  laborer  for  the  neces- 
sity laid  upon  her.  But  what  influ- 
enced her  chjefly  was  the  dread  of 
having  any  thing  she  did  for  her 
friends  attributed  to  professional  mo- 
tives, instead  of  the  recognition  of 
eternal  relations.  Besides,  as  she 
said,  it  would  both  lessen  the  means 
at  Lady  Bernard's  disposal,  and 
cause  herself  to  feel  bound  to  spend 
all  her  energies  in  that  one  direction ; 
in  which  case  she  would  be  deprived 
of  the  recreative  influences  of  change 
and  more  polished  society.  In  her 
labor,  she  would  yet  feel  her  freedom, 


and  would  not  serve  even  Lady  Ber- 
nard for  money,  except  she  saw  clear- 
IJT-  that  such  was  the  will  of  the  one 
Master.  In  thus  refusing  her  offer, 
she  but  rose  in  her  friend's  estima- 
tion. 

In  the  spring,  great  trouble  fell 
upon  the  Morleys.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren was  taken  with  scarlet-fever ; 
and  then  another  and  anothe%  was 
seized  in  such  rapid  succession  —  un- 
till  five  of  them  were  lying  ill  to- 
gether—  that  there  was  no  time  to 
think  of  removing  them.  Cousin 
Judy  would  accept  no  assistance  in 
nursing  them,  beyond  that  of  her  own 
maids,  until  her  strength  gave  way, 
and  she  took  the  infection  herself  in 
the  form  of  diphtheria ;  when  she  was 
compelled  to  take  to  her  bed,  in  such 
agony  at  the  thought  of  handing  her 
children  over  to  hired  nurses,  that 
there  was  great  ground  for  fearing 
her  strength  would  yield. 

She  lay  moaning,  with  her  eyes 
shut,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  hers, 
and  Miss  Clare's  voice  was  in  her  ear. 
She  had  come  to  give  her  usual  les- 
son to  one  of  the  girls  who  had  as 
yet  escaped  the  infection  :  for,  while 
she  took  every  precaution,  she  never 
turned  aside  from  her  work  for  any 
dread  of  consequences ;  and  when 
she  heard  that  Mrs.  Morley  had  been 
taken  ill,  she  walked  straight  to  her 
room. 

"  Go  away ! "  said  Judy.  "  Do  you 
want  to  die  too  ?  " 

"Dear  Mrs.  Mouley,"  said  Miss 
Clare,  "I  will  just  run  home,  and 
make  a  few  arrangements,  and  then 
come  back  and  nurse  you." 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  Judy. 
"  The  children  !  the  children  !  What 
shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  able  to  look  after  you 
all  —  if  you  will  allow  me  to  bring  a 
young  woman  to  help  me." 
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"  You  are  an  angel ! "  said  poor 
Judy.  "  But  there  is  no  occasion  to 
bring  any  -one  with  you.  My  ser- 
vants are  quite  competent." 

"  I  must  have  every  thing  in  my 
own  hands,"  said  Miss  Clare ;  "  and 
therefore  must  have  some  one  who 
will  do  exactly  as  I  tell  her.  This 
girl  has  been  with  me  now  for  some 
time,  and  I  can  depend  upon  her. 
Servants  always  look  down  upon  gov- 
ernesses." 

"  Do  whatever  you  like,  you 
blessed  creature/'  said  Judy.  "If 
any  one  of  my  servants  behaves  im- 
properly to  you,  or  neglects  your  or- 
ders, she  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  am  up 
again." 

"  I  would  rather  give  them  as  little 
opportunity  as  I  can  of  running  the 
risk.  If  I  may  bring  this  friend  of 
my  own,  I  shall  soon  have  the  house 
under  hospital  regulations.  But  I 
have  been  talking  too  much.  I 
might  almost  have  returned  by  this 
time.  It  is  a  bad  beginning  if  I 
have  hurt  you  already  by  saying 
more  than  was  necessary." 

She  had  hardly  left  the  room  be- 
fore Judy  had  fallen  asleep,  so  much 
was  she  relieved  by  the  offer  of  her 
services.  Ere  she  awoke,  Marion 
was  in  a  cab  on  her  way  back  to  Bol- 
ivar Square,  with  her  friend  and  two 
carpet-bags.  Within  an  hour,  she 
had  intrenched  herself  in  a  spare 
bedroom,  had  lighted  a  fire,  got  en- 
cumbering finery  out  of  the  way,  ar- 
ranged all  the  medicines  on  a  chest 
of  drawers,  and  set  the  clock  on  the 
mantle-piece  going ;  made  the  round 
of  the  patients,  who  were  all  in  ad- 
joining rooms,  and  the  round  of  the 
house,  to  see  that  the  disinfectants 
were  fresh  and  active,  added  to  their 
number,  and  then  gone  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  attendant  in 
Mrs.  Morley's  room. 


"Dr.  Brand  might  have  been  a  lit- 
tle more  gracious,"  said  Judy ;  "  but 
I  thought  it  better  not  to  interrupt 
him  by  explaining  that  you  were  not 
the  professional  nurse  he  took  you 
for." 

"  Indeed,  there  was  no  occasion," 
answered  Miss  Clare.  "  I  should 
have  told  him  so  myself,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  did  a  nurse's  regular 
work  in  St.  George's  Hospital  for 
two  months,  and  have  been  there  for 
a  week  or  so,  several  times  since,  so 
that  I  believe  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  be  spoken  to  as  such.  Any- 
how, I  understood  every  word  he 
said."  ' 

Meeting  Mr.  Morley  in  the  hall, 
the  doctor  advised  him  not  to  go  near 
his  wife,  diphtheria  being  so  infec- 
tious ;  but  comforted  him  with  the 
assurance  that  the  nurse  appeared  an 
intelligent  young  person,  who  would 
attend  to  all  his  directions;  adding, — 

"I  could  have  wished  she  had  been 
older ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
ness about,  and  experienced  nurses, 
are  scarce." 

Miss  Clare  was  a  week  in  the 
house  before  Mr.  Morley  saw  her,  or 
knew  she  was  there.  One  evening 
she  ran  down  to  the  dining-room, 
where  he  sat  over  his  lonely  glass 
of  Madeira,  to  get  some  brandy, 
and  went  straight  to  the  sideboard. 
As  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  he 
recognized  her,  and  said,  in  some 
astonishment,  — 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself, 
Miss  Clare.  The  nurse  can  get  what 
she  wants  from  Hawkins.  Indeed, 
I  don't  see  "  — 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Morley.  If  you 
wish  to  speak  to  me,  I  will  return  in 
a  few  minutes ;  but  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  attend  to  just  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

She  left  the  room ;  and,  as  he  had 
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said  nothing  in  reply,  did  not  re- 
turn. 

Two  days  after,  about  the  same 
hour,  whether  suspecting  the  fact, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  he  re- 
quested the  butler  to  send  the  nurse 
to  him. 

"  The  nurse  from  the  nursery,  sir  ;  or 
the  3roung  person  as  teaches  the  young 
ladies  the  piano?"  asked  Hawkins. 

"I  mean  the  sick-nurse,"  said  his 
master. 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Clare  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  and  ap- 
proached Mr.  Morley. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Clare?" 
he  said  stiffly ;  for  to  any  one  in  his 
employment  he  was  gracious  only 
now  and  then.  "  Allow  me  to  say 
that  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  your 
being  here  so  much.  You  cannot 
fail  to  carry  the  infection.  I  think 
your  lessons  had  better  be  postponed 
until  all  your  pupils  are  able  to 
benefit  by  them.  I  have  just  sent 
for  the  nurse,  and,  —  if  you  please"  — 

"  Yes.  Hawkins  told  me  you  want- 
ed me,"  said  Miss  Clare. 

"  I  did  not  want  you.  He  must 
have  mistaken." 

"  I  am  the  nurse,  Mr.  Morley." 

"  Then  I  must  say  it  is  not  with 
my  approval,"  he  returned,  rising 
from  his  chair  in  anger.  "  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  properly- 
qualified  person  was  in  charge  of  my 
wife  and  family.  This  is  no  ordinary 
case,  where  a  little  coddling  is  all 
that  is  wanted." 

"  I  am  perfectly  qualified,  Mr. 
Morley." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
several  times. 

"I  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Morley 
about  this,"  he  said. 

"  I  entreat  you  will  not  disturb 
her.  She  is  not  so  well  this  after- 
noon." 


"  How  is  this,  Miss  Clare  ?  Pray 
explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  you 
come  to  be  taking  a  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  family  so  very  different 
from  that  for  which  Mrs.  Morley  — 
which  —  was  arranged  between  Mrs. 
Morley  and  yourself." 

"It  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,"  an- 
swered Marion.  "  A  nurse  was  want- 
ed ;  Mrs.  Morley  had  strong  objec- 
tions to  a  hired  nurse,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  set  her  mind  at 
rest." 

"It  was  very  obliging  in  yon,  no 
doubt,"  he  returned,  forcing  the  ad- 
mission;  "but — but"  — 

"Let  us  leave  it  for  the  present, 
if  you  please  ;  for  while  I  am  nurse, 
I  must  mind  my  business.  Dr. 
Brand  expresses  himself  quite  satis- 
fied with  me,  so  far  as  we  have  gone, 
'and  it  is  better  for  the  children,  not 
to  mention  Mrs.  Morley,  to  have 
some  one  about  them  they  are  used  to." 

She  left  the.  room  without  waiting 
further  parley. 

Dr.  Brand,  however,  not  only  set 
Mr.  Morley's  mind  at  rest  as  to  her 
efficiency,  but  when  a  terrible  time 
of  anxiety  was  at  length  over,  dur- 
ing which  one  after  another,  and 
especially  Judy  herself,  had  been  in 
great  danger,  assured  him  that,  but 
for  the  vigilance  and  intelligence  of 
Miss  Clare,  joined  to  a  certain  sooth- 
ing influence  which  she  exercised 
over  every  one  of  her  patients,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  have  brought 
Mrs.  Morley  through.  Then,  indeed, 
he  changed  his  tone  to  her,  in  a 
measure,  still  addressing  her  as  from 
a  height  of  superiority. 

They  had  recovered  so  far  that 
they  were  to  set  out  the  next  morn- 
ing for  Hastings,  when  he  thus  ad- 
dressed her,  having  sent  for  her  once 
more  to  the  dining-room :  — 
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"  I  hope  you  will  accompany  them, 
Miss  Clare,"  he  said.  "By  this 
time  you  must  be  in  no  small  need 
of  a  change  yourself." 

"The  best  change  for  me  will  be 
Lime  Court,"  she  answered,  laughing. 

"  Now,  pray  don't  drive  your  good- 
ness to  the  verge  of  absurdity,"  he  said 
pleasantly. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  anxious  about  my 
friends  there,"  she  returned.  "  I 
fear  they  have  not  been  getting  on 
quite  so  well  without  me.  A  Bible- 
woman  and  a  Roman  Catholic  have 
been  quarrelling  dreadfully,  I  hear." 

Mr.  Morley  compressed  his  lips. 
It  was  annoying  to  be  so  much  in- 
debted to  one  who,  from  whatever 
motives,  called  such  people  her 
friends. 

"  Oblige  me,  then,"  he  said  loftily, 
taking  an  envelope  from  the  mantle- 
piece,  and  handing  it  to  her,  "by 
opening  that  at  your  leisure." 

"  I  will  open  it  now,  if  you  please," 
she  returned. 

It  contained  a  bank-note  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  Mr.  Morley,  though  a 
hard  man,  was  not  by  any  means 
stingy.  She  replaced  it  in  the  envel- 
ope, and  laid  it  again  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. 

"You  owe  me  nothing,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley," she  said. 

"Owe  you  nothing!  I  owe  you 
more  than  I  can  ever  repay." 

"  Then  don't  try  it,  please.  You 
are  very  generous ;  but  indeed  I 
could  not  accept  it." 

"  You  must  oblige  me.  You  might 
take  it  from  me,"  he  added,  almost 
pathetically,  as  if  the  bond  was  so 
close  that  money  was  nothing  be- 
tween them. 

"  You  are  the  last  —  one  of  the 
last  I  could  take  money  from,  Mr. 
Morley." 

"Why?" 


"Because  you  think  so  much  of  it, 
and  yet  would  look  down  on  me  the 
more  if  I  accepted  it." 

He  bit  his  lip,  rubbed  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  threw  back  his  head, 
and  turned  away  from  her. 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  offend 
you,"  she  said ;  "and,  believe  me,  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  I  value  less  than 
money.  I  have  enough,  and  could  have 
plenty  more  if  I  liked.  I  would  rather 
have  your  friendship  than  all  the 
money  you  possess.  But  that  cannot 
be,  so  long  as"  — 

She  stopped ;  she  was  on  the  point 
of  going  too  far,  she  thought. 

"  So  long  as  what  ?  "  he  returned 
sternly. 

"  So  long  as  you  are  a  worshipper 
of  Mammon,"  she  answered ;  and  left 
the  room. 

She  burst  out  crying  when  she 
came  to  this  point.  She  had  narrated 
the  whole  with  the  air  of  one  making 
a  confession. 

"I  am  afraid  it  was  very  wrong," 
she  said ;  "  and  if  so,  then  it  was 
very  rude  as  well.  But  something 
seemed  to  force  it  out  of  me.  Just 
think :  there  was  a  generous  heart, 
clogged  up  with  self-importance  and 
wealth  !  To  me,  as  he  stood  there 
on  the  hearth-rug,  he  was  a  most  pit- 
iable object — with  an  impervious 
wall  betwixt  him  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven !  He  seemed  like  a  man 
in  a  terrible  dream,  from  which  I 
must  awake  him  by  calling  aloud  in 
his  ear  —  except  that,  alas!  the 
dream  was  not  terrible  to  him,  only 
to  me !  If  he  had  been  one  of  my 
poor  friends,  guilty  of  some  plain 
fault,  I  should  have  told  him  so  with- 
out compunction  ;  and  why  not,  being 
what  he  was  ?  There  he  stood  —  a 
man  of  estimable  qualities,  of  benefi- 
cence, if  not  bounty;  no  miser, 
nor  consciously  unjust;  yet  a  man 
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whose  heart  the  moth  and  rust  were 
eating  into  a  sponge !  — who  went  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  had  many 
friends,  not  one  of  whom,  not  even 
his  own  wife,  would  tell  him  that 
he  was  a  Mammon- worshipper,  and 
losing  his  life.  It  may  have  been 
useless,  it  may  have  been  wrong ;  but 
I  felt  driven  to  it  by  bare  human 
pity  for  the  misery  I  saw  before  me." 

"  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  the 
message  given  you  to  give  him,"  I  said. 

"But  —  though  I  don't  know  it  — 
what  if  I  was  annoyed  with  him  for 
offering  me  that  wretched  hundred 
pounds  —  in  doing  which  he  was  act- 
ing up  to  the  light  that  was  in  him?  " 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
light  which  is  darkness,  but  I  did  not 
say  so.  Strange  tableau,  in  this  our 
would-be  grand  nineteenth  century, — 
a  young  and  poor  woman  prophet- 
like  rebuking  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chant on  his  own  hearth-rug,  as  a 
worshipper  of  Mammon !  I  think 
she  was  right ;  not  because  he  was 
wrong,  but  because,  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, she  did  it  from  no  personal  mo- 
tives whatever,  although  in  her  mod- 
esty she  doubted  herself.  I  believe  it 
was  from  pure  regard  for  the  man 
and  for  the  truth,  urging  her  to  an 
irrepressible  utterance.  If  so,  should 
we  not  say  that  she  spoke  by  the 
Spirit?  Only  I  shudder  to  think 
what  utterance  might,  with  an  equal 
outward  show,  be  attributed  to  the 
same  Spirit.  Well,  to  his  own  mas- 
ter every  one  standeth  or  falleth ; 
whether  an  old  prophet  who,  with  a 
lie  in  his  right  hand,  entraps  an  hon- 
orable guest,  or  a  young  prophet 
who,  with  repentance  in  his  heart, 
walks  calmly  into  the  jaws  of  the 
waiting  lion.  * 

1  See  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Henry  White- 
bead,  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Limehouse ;  as  remarka- 
ble for  the  profundity  of  their  insight  as  for  the  no- 
ble severity  of  their  literary  modelling.  — G.M.D. 


And  no  one  can  tell  what  effects 
the  words  may  have  had  upon  him. 
I  do  not  believe  he  ever  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  his  wife.  At  all 
events,  there  was  no  change  in  h-er 
manner  to  Miss  Clare.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  help  fancying  that  a  little 
halo  of  quiet  reverence  now  encircled 
the  love  in  every  look  she  cast  upon 
her. 

She  firmly  believed  that  Marion 
had  saved  her  life,  and  that  of  more 
than  one  of  her  children.  Nothing, 
she  said,  could  equal  the  quietness 
and  tenderness  and  tirelessuess  of  her 
nursing.  She  was  never  flurried, 
never  impatient,  and  never  fright- 
ened. Even  when  the  tears  would 
be  flowing  down  her  face,  the  light 
never  left  her  eyes  nor  the  music 
her  voice ;  and  when  they  were 
all  getting  better,  and  she  had  the 
nursery  piano  'brought  out  on  the 
landing  in  the  middle  of  the  sick- 
rooms, and  there  played  and  sung  to 
them,  it  was,  she  said,  like  the  voice 
of  an  angel,  come  fresh  to  the  earth, 
with  the  same  old  news  of  peace  and 
good.-will.  When  -the  children  — 
this  I  had  from  the  friend  she 
brought  with  her  —  were  tossing  in 
the  fever,  and  talking  of  strange  and 
frightful  things  they  saw,  one  word 
from  her  would  quiet  them;  and 
her  gentle,  firm  command  was  al- 
ways sufficient  to  make  the  most 
fastidious  and  rebellious  take  his 
medicine. 

She  came  'out  of  it  very  pale,  and 
a  good  deal  worn.  But  the  day  they 
set  off  for  Hastings,  she  returned  to 
Lime  Court.  The  next  day  she  re- 
sumed her  lessons,  and  soon  recovered 
her  usual  appearance.  A  change  of 
work,  she  always  said,  was  the  best 
restorative.  But  before  a  month  was 
over  I  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to 
accept  my  mother's  invitation  to 
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spend  a  week  at  the  Hall ;  and  from 
this  visit  she  returned  quite  invigor- 
ated. Connie,  whom  she  went  to  see, 
—  for  by  this  time  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Turner,  —  was  especially  de- 
lighted with  her  delight  in  the  sim- 
plicities of  nature.  Born  and  bred 
in  the  closest  town-environment,  she 
had  yet  a  sensitiveness  to  all  that 
made  the  country  so  dear  to  us  who 
were  born  in  it,  which  Connie  said 
surpassed  ours,  and  gave  her  special 
satisfaction  as  proving  that  my  oft  re- 
curring dread  lest  such  feelings  might 
but  be  the  result  of  childish  asso- 
ciations was  groundless,  and  that  they 
were  essential  to  the  human  nature, 
and  so  felt  by  God  himself.  Driving 
along  in  the  pony-carriage,  —  for 
Connie  is  not  able  to  walk  much, 
although  she  is  well  enough  to 
enjoy  life  thoroughly,  — Marion  would 
remark  upon  ten  things  in  a  morning, 
that  my  sister  had  never  observed. 
The  various  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  variety  of  feeling  they  caused, 
especially  interested  her.  She  would 
spy  out  a  lurking  sunbeam,  as  another 
would  find  a  hidden  flower.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  not  a  glitter  in  its  nest  of 
gloom  could  escape  her.  She  would 
leave  the  carriage,  and  make  a  long 
round  through  the  fields  or  woods ; 
and  when  they  met  at  the  appointed 
spot,  would  have  her  hands  full  not 
of  flowers  only,  but  of  leaves  and 
grasses  and  weedy  things,  showing 
the  deepest  interest  in  such  lowly 
forms  as  few  would  notice  except  from 
a  scientific  knowledge,  of  which  she 
had  none  :  it  was  the  thing  itself — 
its  look  and  its  home  —  that  drew  her 
attention.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  insight  was  profoundly  one 
with  her  interest  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  human  life  and  circum- 
stance. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
MISS  CLARE   AMONGST  HER  FRIENDS.. 

I  MUST  give  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Marion  —  I  am  tired  of 
calling  her  Miss  Clare,  and  about 
this  time  I  began  to  drop  it  —  exer- 
cised her  influence  over  her  friends. 
I  trust  the  episode,  in  a  story  so  frag- 
mentary as  mine,  made  up  of  pieces 
only  of  a  quiet  and  ordinary  life,  will 
not  seem  unsuitable.  How  I  wish  I 
could  give  it  you  as  she  told  it  to  me ! 
so  graphic  was  her  narrative,  and  so 
true  to  the  forms  of  speech  amongst 
the  London  poor.  I  must  do  what 
I  can,  well  assured  it  must  come 
far  short  of  the  original  representa- 
tion. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  walking 
up  to  her  attic,  she  heard  a  noise  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  followed  by  a  sound 
of  weeping.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
journeyman  house-painter  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  married  several 
years,  but  whose  only  child  had  died 
about  six  months  before,  since  which 
loss  things  had  not  been  going  on  so 
well  between  them.  Some  natures 
cannot  bear  sorrow:  it  makes  them 
irritable,  and,  instead  of  drawing  them 
closer  to  their  own,  tends  to  isolate 
them.  When  she  entered,  she  found 
the  woman  crying,  and  the  man  in  a 
lurid  sulk. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked, 
no  doubt  in  her  usual  cheerful  tone. 

"  I  little  thought  it  would  come  to 
this  when  I  married  him,"  sobbed 
the  woman,  while  the  man  remained 
motionless  and  speechless  on  his 
chair,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  at 
full  length  before  him. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  about 
it?  There  may  be  some  mistake, 
you  know." 

"  There  ain't  no  mistake  in  that," 
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said  the  woman,  removing  the  apron 
she  had  been  holding  to  her  eyes,  and 
turning  a  cheek  towards  Marion,  upon 
which  the  marks  of  an  open-handed 
blow  were  visible  enough.  "  I  didn't 
marry  him  to  be  knocked  about  like 
that." 

"She  calls  that  knocking  about, 
do  she  ? "  growled  the  husband. 
"  What  did  she  go  for  to  throw  her 
cotton  gownd  in  my  teeth  for,  as  if  it 
was  my  blame  she  warn't  in  silks  and 
:  satins  ?  " 

After  a  good  deal  of  questioning 
"On  her  part,  and  confused  and  recrimi- 
native statement  on  theirs,  Marion 
made  out  the  following  as  the  facts  of 
the  case :  — 

For  the  first  time  since  they  were 
married,  the  wife  had  had  an  invita- 
tion to  spend  the  evening  with  some 
female  friends.  The  party  had  taken 
>place  the  night  before;  and  although 
she  had  returned  in  ill-humor,  it  had 
not  broken  out  until  just  as  Marion 
entered  the  house.  The-  cause  was 
this :  none  of  the  guests  were  in  a 
station  much  superior  to  her  own,  yet 
she  found  herself  the  only  one  who 
had  not  a  silk  dress  :  hers  was  a  print, 
«and  shabby.  Now,  when  she  was 
married,  she  had  a  silk  dress,  of  which 
•she  said  her  husband  had  been  proud 
•enough,  when  they  were  walking  to- 
gether. But  when  she  saw  the  last 
of  it,  she  saw  the  last  of  its  sort,  for 
never  another  had  he  given  her  to 
her  back ;  and  she  didn't  marry  him 
to  come  down  in  the  world  —  that  she 
didn't! 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Marion. 
"  You  married  him  because  you  loved 
him,  and  thought  him  the  finest  fel- 
low you  knew." 

"  And  so  he  was  then,  grannie.  But 
just  look  at  him  now !  " 

The  man  moved  uneasily,  but  with- 
out bending  his  outstretched  legs. 


The  fact  was,  that  since  the  death  of 
the  child  he  had  so  far  taken  to  drink 
that  he  was  not  unfrequently  the 
worse  for  it ;  which  had  been  a  rare 
occurrence  before. 

"It  ain't  my  fault,"  he  said, 
"  when  work  ain't  a-goin,'  if  I  don't 
dress  her  like  a  duchess.  I'm  as 
proud  to  see  my  wife  rigged  out  as 
e'er  a  man  on  'em;  and  that  she 
know  !  and  when  she  cast  the  con- 
trairy  up  to  me,  I'm  blowed  if  I  could 
keep  my  hands  off  on  her.  She  ain't 
the  woman  I  took  her  for,  miss.  She 
'ave  a  temper ! " 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Marion. 
"  Temper  is  a  troublesome  thing  with 
all  of  us,  and  makes  us  do  things 
we're  sorry  for  afterwards.  You're 
sorry  for  striking  her  —  ain't  you, 
now?" 

There  was  no  response.  Around 
the  sullen  heart  silence  closed  again. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  given  much 
to  obliterate  the-  fact,  but  he  would 
not  confess  that  he  had  been  wrong. 
We  are  so  stupid,  that  confession  seems 
to  us  to  fix  the  wrong  upon  us,  in- 
stead of  throwing  it,  as  it  does,  into 
the  depths  of  the  eternal  sea. 

"  I  may  have  my  temper,"  said  the 
woman,  a  little  moHified  at  finding, 
as  she  thought,  that  Miss  Clare  took 
her  part ;  "  but  here  am  I,  slaving  from 
morning  to  night  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  goin'  out  every  job  I  can 
get  a-washin'  or  a  charm/  and  never 
'avin'  a  bit  of  fun  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  and  him  off  to  his  club, 
as  he  calls  it !  —  an'  it's  a  club  he's 
like  to  blow  out  my  brains  with  some 
night,  when  he  comes  home  in  a  drunk- 
en fit ;  for  it's  worse  and  worse  he'll 
get,  miss,  like  the  rest  on  'em,  till  no 
woman  could  be  proud,  as  once  I  was, 
to  call  him  hers.  And  when  I  do  go  out 
to  tea  for  once  in  a  way,  to  be  jeered 
at  by  them  as  is  no  better  nor  no 
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worse  'n  myself,  acause  I  'ain't  got  a 
husband  as  cares  enough  for  me  to 
dress  me  decent !  —  that  do  stick  i' 
my  gizzard.  I  do  dearly  love  to  have 
neighbors  think  my  husband  care  a 
bit  about  me,  let-a-be  'at  he  don't, 
one  hair ;  and  when  he  send  me  out 
like  that "  — 

Here  she  broke  down  afresh. 

"Why  didn't  ye  stop  at  home 
then?  I  didn't  tell  ye  to  go,"  he 
said  fiercely,  calling  her  a  coarse 
name. ' 

"Richard,"  said  Marion,  "such 
words  are  not  fit  for  me  to  hear,  still 
less  for  your  own  wife." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  me  :  I'm  used  to 
sich,"  said  the  woman  spitefully. 

"  It's  a  lie,"  roared  the  man :  "  I 
never  named  sich  a  word  to  ye  afore. 
It  do  make  me  mad  to  hear  ye.  I 
drink  the  clothes  off  your  back,  do 
I  ?  If  I  hed  the  money,  ye  might 
go  in  velvet  and  lace  for  aught  I 
cared ! " 

"  She  would  care  little  to  go  in 
gold  and  diamonds,  if  you  didn't  care 
to  see  her  in  them,"  said  Marion. 

At  this  the  woman  burst  into  fresh 
tears,  and  the  man  put  on  a  face  of 
contempt,  —  the  worst  sign,  Marion 
said,  she  had  yet  seen  in  him,  not 
excepting  the  blow ;  for  to  despise  is 
worse  than  to  strike. 

I  can't  help  stopping  my  story  here 
to  put  in  a  reflection  that  forces  itself 
upon  me.  Many  a  man  would  re- 
gard with  disgust  the  idea  of  striking 
his  wife,  who  will  yet  cherish  against 
her  an  aversion  which  is  infinitely 
worse.  The  working-man  who  strikes 
his  wife,  but  is  sorry  for  it,  and  tries 
to  make  amends  by  being  more  ten- 
der after  it,  a  result  which  many  a 
woman  will  consider  cheap  at  the 
price  of  a  blow  endured,  —  is  an  im- 
measurably superior  husband  to  the 
gentleman  who  shows  his  wife  the 


most  absolute  politeness,  but  uses 
that  very  politeness  as  a  breastwork 
to  fortify  himself  in  his  disregard 
and  contempt. 

Marion  saw  that  while  the  tides 
ran  thus  high,  nothing  could  be  done ; 
certainly,  at  least,  in  the  way  of  ar- 
gument. Whether  the  man  had 
been  drinking  she  could  not  tell,  but 
suspected  that  must  have  a  share  in 
the  evil  of  his  mood.  She  went  up 
to  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  — 

"You're  out  of  sorts,  Bichard. 
Come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I 
will  sing  to  you." 

"  I  don't  want  no  tea." 

"You're  fond  of  the  piano,  though. 
And  you  like  to  hear  me  sing,,  don't 
you?" 

"Well,  I  do,"  he  muttered,  as  if 
the  admission  were  forced  from  him. 

"  Come  with  me,  then." 

He  dragged  himself  up  from  his 
chair,  and  was  about  to  follow  her. 

"  You  ain't  going  to  take  him  from 
me,  grannie,  after  he's  been  and 
struck  me  ?  "  interposed  his  wife,  in  a 
tone  half  pathetic,  half  injured. 

"  Come  after  us  in  a  few  minutes," 
said  Marion,  in  a  low  voice,  and  led 
the  way  from  the  room. 

Quiet  as  a  lamb  Richard  followed 
her  up  stairs.  She  made  him  sit  in 
the  easy-chair,  and  began  with  a  low, 
plaintive  song,  which  she  followed 
with  other  songs  and  music  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  He  neither  heard  nor 
saw  his  wife  enter,  and  both  sat  for 
about  twenty  minutes  without  a  word 
spoken.  Then  Marion  made  a  pause, 
and  the  wife  rose  and  approached  her 
husband.  He  was  fast  asleep. 

"Don't  wake  him,"  said  Marion; 
"let  him  have  his  sleep  out.  You  go 
down  and  get  the  place  tidy,  and  a 
nice  bit  of  supper  for  him  —  if  you 
can." 
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"  Oh,  yes !  he  brought  me  home 
his  week's  wages  this  very  night." 

"The  whole?" 

"Yes,  grannie" 

"  Then  weren't  you  too  hard  upon 
him  ?  Just  think :  he  had  been 
trying  to  behave  himself,  and  had  got 
the  better  of  the  public-house  for 
once,  and  come  home  fancying  you'd 
be  so  pleased  to  see  him;  and 
you"— • 

"  He'd  been  drinking,"  interrupted 
Eliza.  "  Only  he  said  as  how  it  was 
but  a  pot  of  beer  he'd  won  in  a  wager 
from  a  mate  of  his." 

"  Well,  if,  after  that  beginning,  he 
yet  brought  you  home  his  money,  he 
ought  to  have  had  another  kind  of 
reception.  To  think  of  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man  making  such  a  fuss  about 
a  silk  dress !  Why,  Eliza,  I  never 
had  a  silk  dress  in.  my  life ;  and  I 
don't  think  I  ever  shall." 

"  Laws,  grannie !  who'd  ha' 
thought  that  now  ! " 

"  You  see  I  have  other  uses  for 
my  money  than  buying  things  for 
show." 

"  That  you  do,  grannie  !  But  you 
see,"  she  added,  somewhat  inconse- 
quently,  "  we  'ain't  got  no  child,  and 
Dick  he  take  it  ill  of  me,  and  don't 
care  to  save  his  money  ;  so  he  never 
takes  me  out  nowheres,  and  I  do  be 
so  tired  o'  stopping  indoors,  every  day 
and  all  day  long,  that  it  turns  me  sour, 
I  do  believe.  I  didn't  use  to  be  cross- 
grained,  miss.  But,  laws !  I  feels  now 
as  if  I'd  let  him  knock  me  about  ever 
so,  if  only  he  wouldn't  say  as  how  it 
was  nothing  to  him  if  I  was  dressed 
ever  so  fine." 

"  You  run  and  get  his  supper." 

Eliza  went ;  and  Marion,  sitting 
down  again  to  her  instrument,  impro- 
vised for  an  hour.  Next  to  her  New 
Testament,  this  was  her  greatest  com- 
fort. She  sung  and  prayed  both  in 


one  then,  and  nobody  but  God  heard 
any  thing  but  the  piano.  Nor  did  it 
impede  the  flow  of  her  best  thoughts, 
that  in  a  chair  beside  her  slumbered 
a  weary  man,  the  waves  of  whose  evil 
passions  she  had  stilled,  and  the  sting 
of  whose  disappointments  she  had 
soothed,  with  the  sweet  airs  and  con- 
cords of  her  own  spirit.  Who  could 
say  what  tender  influences  might  not 
be  stealing  over  him,  borne  on  the 
fair  sounds  ?  for  even  the  formless  and 
the  void  was  roused  into  life  and  joy 
by  the  wind  that  roamed  over  the 
face  of  its  deep.  No  humanity 
jarred  with  hers.  In  the  presence  of 
the  most  degraded,  she  felt  God  there. 
A  face,  even  if  besotted,  was  a  face, 
only  in  virtue  of  being  in  the  image 
of  God.  That  a  man  was  a  man  at 
all,  must  be  because  he  was  God's. 
And  this  man  was  far  indeed  from 
being  of  the  worst.  With  him  be- 
side her,  she  could  pray  with  most  of 
the  good  of  having  the  door  of  her 
closet  shut,  and  some  of  the  good  of 
the  gathering  together  as  well.  Thus 
was  love,  as  ever,  the  assimilator  of 
the  foreign,  the  harmonizer  of  the 
unlike ;  the  builder  of  the  temple  in 
the  desert,  and  of  the  chamber  in  the 
market-place. 

As  she  sat  and  discoursed  with  her- 
self, she  perceived  that  the  woman 
was  as  certainly  suffering  from  ennui 
as  any  fine  lady  in  May  fair. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Eichard?"  she  asked, 
without  turning  her  head,  the  mo- 
ment she  heard  him  move. 

"  No,  grannie,"  he  answered  with  a 
yawn.  "DonV  most  know  what 
sort  of  a  place  it  be  now.  Waxwork, 
ain't  it?" 

"No.  It's  a  great  place  full  of 
pictures,  many  of  them  hundreds  of 
years  old.  They're  taken  care  of  by 
the  Government,  just  for  people  to  go 
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and  look  at.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
go  and  see  them  some  day  ?  " 

"  Donno  as  I  should  much." 

"If  I  were  to  go  with  you,  now, 
and  explain  some  of  them  to  you  ?  I 
want  you  to  take  your  wife  and  me 
out  for  a  holiday.  You  can't  think, 
you  who  go  out  to  your  work  every 
day,  how  tiresome  it  is  to  be  in  the 
house  from  morning  to  night,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
the  sun's  shining,  and  the  very  spar- 
rows trying  to  sing  !  " 

"  She  may  go  out  when  she  please, 
grannie.  I  ain't  no  tyrant." 

"  But  she  doesn't  care  to  go  with- 
out you.  You  wouldn't  have  her  like 
one  of  those  slatternly  women  you 
see  standing  at  the  corners,  with 
their  fists  in  their  sides  and  their  el- 
bows sticking  out,  ready  to  talk  to 
anybody  that  comes  in  the  way." 

"  My  wife  was  never  none  o'  sich, 
grannie.  I  knows  her  as  well's  e'er 
a  one,  though  she  do  'ave  a  temper 
of  her  own." 

At  this  moment  Eliza  appeared  in 
the  door-way,  saying,  — 

"  Will  ye  come  to  yer  supper, 
Dick  ?  I  ha'  got  a  slice  o'  ham  an' 
a  hot  tater  for  ye.  Come  along." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  mind  — 
jest  to  please  you,  Liza.  I  believe  I 
ha'  been  asleep  in  grannie's  cheer 
there,  her  a  play  in'  an'  a  sin  gin',  I 
make  no  doubt,  like  a  werry  nightin- 
gerl,  bless  her,  an'  me  a  snorin'  all  to 
myself,  like  a  runaway  locomotive ! 
Won't  you  come  and  have  a  slice  o' 
the  'am,  an'  a  tater,  grannie?  The 
more  you  ate,  the  less  we'd  grudge  it." 

"I'm  sure  o'  that,"  chimed  in 
Eliza.  "  Do  now,  grannie ;  please 
do." 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure,"  said  Mar- 
ion ;  and  they  went  down  together. 

Eliza  had  got  the  table  set  out 
nicely,  with  a  foaming  jug  of  porter 


beside  the  ham  and  potatoes.  Before 
they  had  finished,  Marion  had  per- 
suaded Richard  to  take  his  wife  and 
her  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  next 
day  but  one,  which,  fortunately  for 
her  purpose,  was  Whit  Monday,  a 
day  whereon  Richard,  who  was  from 
the  north,  always  took  a  holiday. 

At  the  National  Gallery,  the  house- 
painter,  in  virtue  of  his  craft,  claimed 
the  exercise  of  criticism ;  and  his  re- 
marks were  amusing  enough.  He 
had  more  than  once  painted  a  sign- 
board for  a  country  inn,  which  fact 
formed  a  bridge  between  the  cover- 
ing of  square  yards  with  color  and 
the  painting  of  pictures  ;  and  he  nat- 
urally used  the  vantage-ground  thus 
gained  to  enhance  his  importance  , 
with  his  wife  and  Miss  Clare.  He 
was  rather  a  clever  fellow  too,  though 
as  little  educated  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  that  of  his  calling  as  might 
well  be. 

All  the  woman  seemed  to  care 
about  in  the  pictures  was  this  or 
that  something  which  reminded  her, 
often  remotely  enough  I  dare  say,  of 
her  former  life  in  the  country.  To- 
wards the  close  of  their  visit,  they  ap- 
proached a  picture  —  one  of  Hobbi- 
ma's,  I  think  —  which  at  once  rivet- 
ed her  attention. 

"Look,  look,  Dick!"  she  cried. 
"  There's  just  such  a  cart  as  my 
father  used  to  drive  to  the  town  in. 
Farmer  White  always  sent  him  when 
the  mistress  wanted  any  thing  and 
he  didn't  care  to  go  hisself.  And,  0 
Dick !  there's  the  very  moral  of  the 
cottage  we  lived  in  !  Ain't  it  a  love, 
now  ?  " 

"Nice  enough,"  Dick  replied. 
"But  it  waru't  there  I  seed  you, 
Liza.  It  wur  at  the  big  house  where 
you  was  housemaid,  you  know. 
That'll  be  it,  I  suppose  —  away  there 
like,  over  the  trees." 
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They  turned  and  looked  at  each  spent  a  happier  holiday  in  their  lives ; 
other,  and  Marion  turned  away,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  sign  of 
When  she  looked  again,  they  were  their  quarrelling  has  come  to  Marion's 
once  more  gazing  at  the  picture,  but  knowledge.  They  are  not  only  her 
close  together,  and  hand  in  hand,  like  regular  attendants  on  Saturday  even- 
two  children.  ings>  hut  on  Sunday  evenings  as 

As  they  went  home  in  the  omni-  well,  when  she  holds  a  sort  of  conver- 

bus,  the  two  averred  they  had  never  sation-sermon  with  her  friends. 


TWO  SONNETS. 

BY    JOHN    W.  CHADWICK. 

I. 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 

I  READ  that,  when  Beethoven  was  grown  old, 
The  mighty  ravishment  of  that  great  power 
Which  holds  us  willing  captives  to  this  hour, 
Still  like  a  torrent  from  his  bosom  rolled  ; 
But  on  his  outward  sense  it  took  no  hold. 
Deaf  were  his  ears  to  all  that  perfect  dower 
That  gushed  from  him,  as  fragrance  from  a  flower, 
In  tenderest  joy  a  million  hearts  to  fold. 
I  read  of  One  from  out  whose  heart  there  came 
The  music  of  a  life  at  one  with  God; 
Which  makes  the  ages  echo  with  his  fame, 
And  "  Holy  Land  "  the  land  which  erst  he  trod : 
And  still,  though  tender,  he  with  words  of  blame 
Encountered  one  who  dared  to  call  him  good. 

II. 

SUBCONSCIOUSNESS. 

Yet  when  the  mightiest  of  music's  lords, 
Master-magician  of  that  finer  speech 
Which  tells  of  things  that  words  can  never  reach, 
And  room  for  soul  as  well  as  sense  affords,  — 
When  he  could  hear  no  more  the  thrilling  chords, 
He  was  not  deaf,  as  is  the  lonely  beach 
To  its  own  music  :  there  was  still  a  breach 
Through  which  he  heard  the  inarticulate  words. 
And  he  that  said,  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  " 
Nor  heard  the  music  that  his  life  outpoured,  — 
He  was  not  stranger  to  a  peace  which  flowed 
From  those  calm,  heights  whereto  his  spirit  soared 
The  praise  of  men  might  bravely  be  withstood, 
But  not  the  Love  he  silently  adored. 
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THE    BRAHMO     SOMAJ., 

BY    GEORGE  L.    CHANEY. 


of  the  attractions  of  an  old 
sea-board  town  of  Massachusetts,  for- 
merly noted  for  its  trade  with  the 
East  Indies,  is  a  museum  of  curiosi- 
ties, brought  together  from  every 
land,  and  displayed  in  a  spacious  hall. 
Strangers  from  afar  have  felt  repaid 
for  visiting  it  by  the  variety  and 
suggestiveness  of  its  collection.  Only 
the  retrospect  of  maturer  years  can 
estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  hall 
of  wonders  upon  a  growing  youth. 
At  this  date,  one  who  enjoyed  its 
treasures  can  realize  in  part  their 
value.  The  boy  who  lived  in  its 
neighborhood  was  at  home  all  the 
world  over.  For  could  he  not  on 
exhibition  days  have  a  ticket  for  the 
asking,  enter  the  chamber  of  all 
nations,  travel  around  both  capes,  and 
come  safely  home  again  in  one  after- 
noon? 

To  walk  around  this  room  was  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  describe  all  the  sights 
on  the  way.  But  the  voyage  began 
and  ended  with  a  group  of  figures,, 
which,  once  seen,  could  never  be 
forgotten. 

In  immense  glass  cases,  dressed  in 
the  cool  linen  and  silk  of  the  tropics, 
with  bronzed  cheeks  and  shining 
black  hair,  and  small,  piercing  black 
eyes,  images  of  Calcutta  merchants, 
of  life  size,  and  their  attendants,  met 
the  boyish  visitor's  wondering  gaze. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since 
these  placid  figures  traded  with  his 
young  imagination,  and  gave  him 
visions  of  the  far  East  in  return  for 
childlike  curiosity.  And  to-day,  as 
he  attempts  to  picture  Rammohun 
Roy  and  Chunder  Sen,  the  founder 
and  the  restorer  of  the  Brahmo  faith 
in  India,  his  mind  goes  back  to  the 


old  Salern  museum,  and  renews  its 
commerce  with  the  life-like  images 
clad  in  silk  and  linen. 

"  But  who  are  Rammohun  Roy  and 
Chunder  Sen  ?  and  what  is  the  Brah- 
mo faith  ?"  you  may  ask.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Rammohun  Roy  was  born  at  Bor- 
douan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  in 
1780.  He  was  educated  as  a  Brah- 
min. He  early  conceived  a  horror  of 
the  idolatries  practised  by  the  Hin- 
doos, and  wrote  a  book  "  Against  the 
Idolatry  of  all  Religions,"  which  gave 
great  offence,  and  made  him  many 
enemies.  His  acquaintance  with  San- 
scrit enabled  him  to  study  the  Hin- 
doo Scriptures ;  and  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  original  records  taught 
a  system  of  pure  theism,  which  main- 
tained the  existence  of  one  sole" 
God,  infinite  and  eternal,  whose  ac- 
ceptable worship  was  with  the  mind, 
and  who  demanded  virtue  of  his  wor- 
shippers. He  translated  portions  of 
these  sacred  books,  and  strove  to  con- 
vert the  people  to  his  pure  and  ex- 
alted views.  In  due  time  his  studies 
brought  him  to  the  Bible;  and  his 
careful  reading-of  it  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  doctrines  of  Christ 
were  more  conducive  to  moral  princi- 
ples, and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of 
rational  beings,  than  any  other  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge."  His 
clear  mind  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  being  in  reality  poly- 
theistic. In  order  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  he 
read  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures in  their  original  languages.  This 
thorough  reading  of  the  Bible  con- 
vinced him  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  taught  there ;  and  he 
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therefore  accepted  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  true  and  divine.  Having 
come  to  this  conviction,  he  endeav- 
ored to  convince  his  countrymen  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  pre- 
pared a  book  called  "  The  Precepts  of 
Jesus :  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Hap- 
piness." This  was  a  compilation  of 
the  moral  teachings  of  Jesus  con- 
tained in  the  four  Gospels ;  i.  e.,  it 
was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  separated 
from  the  other  matter  contained  in 
the  New  Testament.  He  frankly 
says,  in  his  introduction  to  this  work, 
that  he  omits  "  the  historical  and 
other  passages,  because  they  are  lia- 
ble to  doubts  and  disputes  of  free- 
thinkers and  antichristians  ;  espe- 
cially miraculous  relations,  which  are 
much  less  wonderful  than  the  fabri- 
cated tales  handed  down  to  the  na- 
tives of  Asia,  and  therefore  would  be 
likely  to  carry  very  little  weight 
with  them." 

.  Of  course,  this  free  use  of  the  New 
Testament  drew  down  upon  Rammo- 
hun  Roy  the  condemnation  of  the 
Christian  teachers  in  India;  for  the 
things  omitted  were  the  basis  of  their 
systems. 

Confine  the  sects  to  the  words  of 
Jesus,  and  little  room  would  be  left 
for  the  building  up  of  sectarian  Chris- 
tianity. The  attacks  of  his  Christian 
opponents  were  deliberately  and  most 
ably  answered  by  this  Hindoo  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible.  But  in  vain.  "  He 
that  heareth  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me,"  was  the  Hindoo  disciple's  justi- 
fication for  giving  his  people  only  the 
commandments  of  Jesus.  But  the 
churches  had  substituted  for  the  Mas- 
ter's word,  "  He  that  heareth  my  doc- 
trines and  believeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  is  Christian ; "  and  they  rejected 
the  simple  follower  of  Jesus. 

Raminohun  Roy  died  in  England 


in  1833,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a 
political  mission.  He  was  essentially 
a  Unitarian  Christian,  the  truths  of 
which  body  he  believed  were  consis- 
tent with  the  primitive  form  of 
Brahminism. 

Such  was  Rarnmohun  Roy,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj. 

And  who  is  Chunder  Sen  ? 

Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  is  a 
Hindoo  of  good  family,  belonging  to 
the  physician  caste  in  India.  He  was 
early  left  an  orphan,  and  placed  by  his 
uncle  in  an  English  school.  He  af- 
terwards graduated  at  the  college  at 
Calcutta.  This  education  gave  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  liter- 
ature ;  and  this  it  was  which  broke  the 
bonds  of  idolatry,  and  emancipated 
him  from  the  religion  of  his  family. 
He  then  joined  a  society  known  in 
Lower  Bengal  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
and  before  long  became  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  one  branch  of  these 
reformers.  The  Bengal  Somaj  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  present 
leader. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  made  a 
visit  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  India  and  England  into  closer 
sympathy,  and  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other.  It  is  from  his  pub- 
lished speeches,  and  those  of  the 
English  gentlemen  who  received  him, 
that  we  have  gathered  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  Chunder  Sen.  Before 
his  English  visit,  he  was  the  editor  of 
"  The  Indian  Mirror,"  the  organ  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  ;  and  his  influence  is 
still  perceptible,  although  not  para- 
mount, in  that  paper. 

His  religion,  as  revealed  in  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  Christianity  of  Jesus. 
He  does  not  accept  either  the  name  or 
the  doctrines  of  any  Christian  sect ;  he 
does  not  even  accept  the  general  name 
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of  Christian.  Nevertheless,  the  truths 
of  Christ  have  seldom  if  ever  received 
a  profounder  acceptance  by  any  man 
than  by  Sen ;  nor  have  these  truths 
appeared  in  the  teaching,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  life  of  any  nomi- 
nal Christian,  with  clearer  signs  of 
genuineness  than  in  the  teaching  and 
life  of  this  pious  Brahmo.  Clearly, 
here  is  a  man  with  the  thing  Chris- 
tianity vital  in  his  heart,  without  the 
name.  It  comes  with  refreshing  con- 
trast to  a  community  in  which  the 
name  and  the  thing  are  distributed  in 
the  reverse  proportion.  If  Chunder 
Sen  is  a  fair  representative  of  Brah- 
moism,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  would  rather  share  his  religion, 
with  or  without  the  name  Christian, 
than  any  of  the  sectarian  forms  of 
Christianity,  however  orthodox  their 
creed  or  liberal  their  profession.  Yes  : 
if  the  Brahmo  Somaj  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Chunder  Sen,  I  know  no 
Christian  church  that  could  surpass  it 
in  acceptableness  to  man  or  God. 

But  what  is  this  Brahmo  Somaj  ? 
It  is  a  society  of  believers  in  one  God. 
To  us,  this  would  not  seem  to  be  a  re- 
markable distinction;  but  in  India, 
where  there  are  almost  as  many  gods, 
or  objects  worshipped  as  gods,  as  there 
are  people,  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  to 
believe  solely  in  one  God.  Polythe- 
ism, or  belief  in  many  gods,  idolatry, 
caste,  and  the  degradation  of  women, 
are  the  evils  which  curse  the  natives 
of  Hindostan.  A  few  of  their  wisest 
men  and  purest  souls,  like  Rammo- 
hun  Roy  and  Chunder  Sen,  have  seen 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  these  be- 
liefs, and  the  practices  they  lead  to, 
and  have  opposed  them,  and  suffered 
the  consequences.  Others  have  no 
belief  in  the  popular  religion,  but  do 
nothing  to  change  it,  either  through 
indolence,  or  dread  of  the  effect  of 
apostasy  upon  their  social  position 


and  family  associations,  or  hopeless- 
ness of  supplying  the  people  with  any 
thing  better,  in  case  they  delivered 
them  from  their  present  errors.  The 
Brahmo  Somaj  is  a  company  of  intel- 
ligent Hindoos,  who  have  come  out 
from  the  old  religion,  and  united  them- 
selves on  the  basis  of  a  belief  in  one 
God.  They  accept  the  name  "  The- 
ism "  as  describing  their  faith,  and  are 
willing  to  be  called  theists.  The 
Brahmo  Somaj,  therefore,  is  the  theis- 
tic  church  of  India.  It  has  branches 
in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  Hin- 
dostan, and  is  said  already  to  number 
forty  thousand  adherents. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  an 
intelligent  traveller  in  India  says  of 
the  Brahmos :  "  They  are  theists. 
They  read  the  Bible  as  they  would 
read  any  other  book.  They  do  not 
receive  it  as  authority.  They  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  gladly  study  the 
teachings  and  life  of  Jesus  ;  and  some 
of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ac- 
knowledge him  the  Prince  of  prophets  ; 
but  nothing  more."  This  shows  us 
that  Sen  must  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing only  one  side  of  Brahmoism. 

It  increases  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing a  definite  idea  of  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  to  find 
that  already  there  are  two  schools  in 
the  body.  The  one  party  believing 
rationalistic  doctrines,  and  the  other 
fully  accepting  theism.  In  a  lecture 
on  Rammohun  Roy  (who  is  acknowl- 
edged by  many  of  the  Brahmos  as  the 
founder  of  their  society),  the  Unitarian 
missionary,  Mr.  Dall,  describes  a  con- 
troversy between  these  two  parties,  — 
the  Adis,  or  radicals,  and  the  Progres- 
sives, or  conservatives,  of  the  Brahmo 
Church.  At  a  national  convention 
held  in  India  a  year  ago,  the  struggle 
took  place,  which  is  thus  described :  — 

"  Representatives  from  I  know  not 
how  many  Brahmo  churches  were  pres- 
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ent.  They  had  gathered,  rejoicing  in 
hope,  from  city  and  country.  The  min- 
ister of  the  Adis  was  bringing  to  a  close 
the  crucial  service  of  that  crisis  hour. 
'  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  be  one  ? '  was 
the  voice  upon  the  air.  'Not  with- 
out we  renounce  Jesus,  and  deny  the 
founder  of  the  Somaj'  was  the  burden 
of  the  Adi  minister's  reply.  He  sat 
upon  the  dais ;  Keshub  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet.  Emphatically  and  repeat- 
edly, in  his  discourse,  had  Keshub's 
1  father  in  the  ministry '  warned  him 
that  he  was  drawing  dangerously  near 
to  Christ.  He  besought  him  never  to 
allow  the  name  of  Jesus  to  be  named 
in  the  mandir  (Brahmo  church), 
which  had  already,  so  he  said  (see  the 
"  Mirror's  "  Brahmo  report  of  it),  be- 
gun to  be  a  Christian  scare-crow,  or 
'  terror  of  Christ.'  He  ceased,  and  the 
large  congregation  were  about  to  dis- 
perse in  a  silence  which  would  have 
given  consent.  Then  the  Spirit  of 
truth, which  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  moved 
in  the  soul  of  our  Keshub,  with  a  power 
that  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  resist. 
The  voice  of  that  Spirit  rose  clearer 
and  clearer,  louder  and  louder, 
so  as  to  enchain  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  crowd  within  his  chapel, 
but  of  the  crowd  without.  He,  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  and  fighting  down 
the  tears,  asked  of  God  that  he  and 
such  as  heard  him  might  never  be  un- 
true to  any  one  of  their  great  and  holy 
brothers  -of  the  past.  'My  God,  I 
cannot  renounce  any  one  of  the  true 
brothers  of  my  soul,  —  amer  prarier 
bhai"  None  that  heard  that  voice 
of  God,  from  the  heart  of  Keshub, 
could  misconstrue  its  meaning  or  its 
results.  He  would  be  simply  true  to 
what  God  and  honest  inquiry  should 
show  him  to  be  true  in  Jesus.  He 
would  cry  with  the  young  prophet 
Micaiah,  c  As  the  Lord  liveth,  what 
the  Lord  God  saith  unto  me,  that  will 


I  speak ! '  The  blow  was  struck. 
The  deed  was  done.  The  congrega- 
tion dispersed,  saying, '  From  this  hour 
we  are  two.'  r> 

Making  all  allowance  for  our  mis- 
sionary's Christian  predilections,  and 
waving  our  opinion  as  to  the  real  sep- 
aration of  these  two  parties  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  there  is  enough  in  the 
published  speeches  of  Chunder  Sen, 
to  make  it  certain  that  in  a  contest  of 
this  kind,  he  would  certainly  stand 
by  Jesus  as  the  chief  of  all  the  "  broth- 
ers of  his  soul."  In  an  address  given 
in  Calcutta,  in  1866,  on  "  Jesus 
Christ :  Europe  and  Asia,"  after 
tracing  the  wondrous  life  of  Jesus,  he 
says,  "  Tell  me,  brethren,  whether  you 
regard  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  carpen- 
ter's son,  as  an  ordinary  man  ? 

"Is  there  a  single  soul  in  this  large 
assembly,  who  would  scruple  to  as- 
cribe extraordinary  greatness  and  su- 
pernatural moral  heroism  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified  ?  Was  not 
he  who  by  his  wisdom  illuminated, 
and  by  his  power  saved,  a  dark  and 
wicked  world,  —  was  not  he  who  has 
left  us  such  a  priceless  legacy  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  whose  blood  has 
wrought  such  wonders  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  —  was  not  he  above 
ordinary  humanity  ? 

"Blessed  Jesus!  immortal  child  of 
God!  For  the  world  he  lived  and 
died ;  may  the  world  appreciate  him 
and  folio w  his  precepts ! " 

And  farther  on,  referring  to  the 
slurs  which  Europeans  had  cast  upon 
the  Asiatics,  Sen  cried  out,  "  Was 
not  Jesus  Christ  an  Asiatic  ?  Yes  : 
and  his  disciples  were  Asiatics  ;  and 
all  the  agencies  primarily  employed  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  were 
Asiatics.  Why  should  I,  then,  feel 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  nation- 
ality which  he  acknowledged  ?  Shall 
I  not  rather  say,  he  is  more  congenial, 
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and  akin  to  my  Oriental  nature,  more 
agreeable  to  my  Oriental  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  ?  And  is  it  not 
true,  that  an  Asiatic  can  read  the 
imageries  and  allegories  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  its  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  of  customs  and  manners,  with 
greater  interest  and  a  fuller  percep- 
tion of  their  force  and  beauty,  than 
Europeans  ?  .  .  . 

"  To  us  Asiatics,  therefore,  Christ  is 
doubly  interesting.  .  .  . 

"The  more  this  great  fact  is  pon- 
dered, the  less,  I  hope,  will  be  the 
antipathy  or  hatred  of  European 
Christians  against  Oriental  nationali- 
ties, and  the  greater  the  interest  of' 
the  Asiatics  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  And  thus  in  Christ,  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  East  and  the  West,  may 
learn  to  find  harmony  and  unity." 

Thus  Chunder  Sen  addressed  his 
own  countrymen  in  1866;  and  when, 
four  years  later,  he  spoke  to  the  Eng- 
lish friends  who  Beanie  around  him, 
out  of  every  sect,  he  preached  the 
same  truth  in  language  only  a  little 
different. 

"Perhaps  you  will  ask  me,"  he 
said,  "  '  What  is  the  attitude  you  as- 
sume towards  Christianity,  —  towards 
Christ  ?  Do  you  accord  an  affectionate 
and  brotherly  welcome  to  the  mission- 
aries of  Christ  ?  or  do  you  look  upon 
them  with  feelings  of  abhorrence  and 
hatred  ? '  I,  for  one,  must  say  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  true  theist,  wheth- 
er Indian  or  European,  to  cherish  in 
his  mind  feelings  of  antipathy  or 
aversion  towards  Christ  or  his  disci- 
ples. That  is  literally  impossible. 
There  are  thousands  in  India,  I 
know,  and  many  of  them  I  number 
among  my  own  friends,  who  do  not 
at  all  like  to  see  Christ  preached  to 
the  populations  of  India. 

"  Christianity  has  come  to  India  in 
a  foreign  and  repulsive  form.  Chris- 


tianity in  its  Founder,  in  its  earliest 
traditions,  in  its  earliest  laborers,  was 
Oriental,  Asiatic ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  Christianity  should,  i|i  the 
present  day,  be  presented  to  the  In- 
dian population  in  any  other  than  an 
Oriental  and  Asiatic  aspect.  Leave 
us  to  ourselves,  and  let  us  study  the 
Bible.  Do  we  not  find  there  imageries 
and  precepts  of  an  Asiatic  and  Orien- 
tal stamp  ?  .  .  .  Do  we  not  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  comes  to  us 
as  something  very  natural,  congenial 
to  our  hearts ;  something  with  which, 
by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  an  In- 
dian mind,  we  are  bound  to  sympa- 
thize ?  The  true  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty shall  be  accepted  by  all  .India. 
There  are  thousands  among  my  coun- 
trymen who  deny  that ;  but  I,  for  one, 
so  long  as  I  live,  shall  continue  to 
say  that  the  real  spirit  of  Christ,  In- 
dia will  one  day  receive. 

"But  I  cannot  say  the  same  thing 
in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas which  you  have  presented  to  In- 
dia. There  are  so  many  churches 
into  which  Christianity  has  been  di- 
vided; there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
and  rituals  prescribed  and  followed 
by  different  religious  denominations 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  —  that 
India  is  really  confounded  and  per- 
plexed when  she  is  asked  to  solve 
the  great  problem,  Which  of  these 
is  to  be  accepted  ?  which  is  the  true 
one-?"  .  .  . 

"  Each  sect  comes  at  a  time  to  the 
Indian  inquirer,  and  exhibits  its  own 
doctrines  and  dogmas.  For  the  time 
being,  these  doctrines  and  dogmas 
engage  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  Hindoo,  and  perhaps  he  is  par- 
tially satisfied. 

"  But  then  comes  the  missionary  of 
another  church,  and  his  mind  gets 
unsettled ;  and  thus,  as  he  passes 
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through  various  dogmas  and  teach- 
ings, he  naturally  becomes  quite  con- 
founded, and  knows  not  what  to  do. 

"  But  remember,  that  all  this  time, 
though  passing  through  a  bewilder- 
ing series  of  endless  dogmas,  he  still 
cherishes  in  his  heart  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  central  figure  of 
Christ.  Then  it  is  that,  though  we 
Indians  have  not  been  able  to  accept 
any  particular  form  of  Christianity, 
yet  we  are  steadfast  in  our  attach- 
ment to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  so 
much  respect  and  reverence." 

Who  could  ask  for  fuller  testimony 
than  this  to  the  Christian  sympathies 
of  Chunder  Sen?  Who  of  us  could 
ask  for  a  different  basis  of  fellowship 
than  he  accepts,  when  he  appeals  from 
the  errors  of  the  sects  to  the  power 
of  Jesus,  in  the  spirit  of  his  life, 
and  the  moral  truth  of  his  precepts  ? 
It  is  not  Christ,  which  the  enlight- 
ened Hindoo  rejects,  but  sectarian 
and  dogmatic  Christianity.  So  do 
we.  So  do  all  liberal  Christians. 

"  Create  not  sects  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  but  destroy  them  in  his  name," 
cries  Sen.  So  say  we. 

And  if,  in  addition  to  sectarian  as- 
sumption, and  the  tyranny  of  the 
traditional  creeds,  there  were  added 
the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  which 
have  been  associated  in  the  experi- 
ence of  India  with  a  people  called  by 
the  Christian  name,  how  long  would 
it  take  us  to  reject  the  name,  as  we 
have  rejected  the  dogmas,  of  tradi- 
tional Christianity.  Mr.  Aldrich,  who 
acted  as  assistant  missionary  in  Cal- 
cutta for  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  for  a  time,  writes  that 
he  saw  a  Mussulman  most  cruelly 
kicked  and  cuffed  by  an  Englishman; 
to  all  of  which  the  Mohammedan  re- 
turned no  blow  for  blow,  or  reviling 
for  reviling.  Mr.  Aldrich  went  to 
the  injured  man  afterwards,  and 


asked  him  how  he  could  endure  such 
treatment  without  retaliation.  "  Oh  !  " 
said  the  heathen :  "  it  is  the  privilege 
of  his  religion.  He  is  a  Christian." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  in  the  face  of 
such  examples  of  Christian  life  and 
practice  as  this  (and  they  have  been 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception),  that 
Christian  is  not  a  very  attractive 
name  to  the  Hindoo ;  letting  pass 
the  difficulties  that  attend  the  doc- 
trines as  taught  by  the  Trinitarian 
teachers  ? 

Is  it  not  a  wonder,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  a  people,  thus  oppressed  by 
nominal  Christians,  should  receive  at 
all  the  religious  books  or  teachings 
of  Christianity?  And  if  they  ac- 
cept Christ,  must  it  not  be  as  much 
in  spite  of  his  interpreters  as  in  con- 
sequence of  them  ? 

If  India  is  ever  christened,  the 
agency  first  in  order  of  time,  in  its 
conversion,  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
school  and  the  railroad.  English 
education  leaves  no  foothold  for  idol- 
atry ;  and  the  railroad-cars  are  de- 
stroying caste,  by  the  necessities  of 
travel  and  the  conditions  of  convey- 
ance. But  it  cannot  be  too  deeply 
considered,  that  the  millions  of  India 
need  something  besides  deliverance 
from  their  mental  darkness ;  some- 
thing more  than  the  means  of  material 
prosperity  ;  something  deeper  than 
the  removal  of  early  marriage,  per- 
manent widowhood,  worship  of  idols, 
and  the  worship  of  many  gods.  They 
need  a  religion,  in  the  place  of  the 
false  system  which  has  so  long  en- 
slaved them.  For  this,  they  need 
religious  education, — the  Bible,  the 
teacher,  and  the  Church.  At  least,  I 
do  not  see  how  these  can  be  dispensed 
with,  until  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  or  some 
other  national  church  of  India,  shall 
have  absorbed  into  its  life  and  meth- 
ods all  that  is  vital  in  the  four 
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Gospels.  If  Rammohun  Boy,  the 
founder,  and  Cliunder  Sen,  the  lead- 
ing teacher,  of  this  society,  are  fair 
exponents  of  the  character,  spirit, 
and  purposes  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
what  better  thing  could  we  do,  than 
to  accept  this  society  as  the  provi- 
dential Church  of  Christ  in  India, 
and  pour  all  our  strength  into  this 
organization?  Its  only  creed,  —  One 
God,  it  is  emphatically  Unitarian; 
its  preference,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
above  the  letter  of  his  biographers, 
it  accords  with  our  emphasis  upon 
a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  its  aim,  not  to  establish  a  sect, 
but  a  universal  church,  whither  men 
shall  come  from  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  — surely,  that  is  our  aim. 
Its  comprehensive  command, — love 
of  God,  and  love  of  man,  —  it  follows 
Christ  in  making  this  the  substance 
of  all  law  and  all  prophecy.  "This 
do,  and  you  shall  live,"  it  says,  with 
Christ;  and  we  have  no  warrant  to  add 
to  his  own  sufficient  rule  of  life.  In 
all  but  name,  the  Reformed  Church 
of  India,  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  as  Sen 
embodies  it,  would  be  one  with  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  one  with  the 
church  we  espouse.  We  could  afford 
not  to  emphasize  the  name,  for  a  time, 
if  we  had  the  thing :  at  least,  until 
Christ's  people  could  do  something 
to  make  the  name  clean  in  heathen 
eyes,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to 
leave  it  in  abeyance. 

But,  before  we  can  make  common 
cause  with  the  Brahmos,  we  must  be 
sure  that  they  are  truly  represented 
by  Roy  and  Sen.  We  must  be  sure 
that  Christ  is  so  honored  in  this 
fraternity,  that  his  pure  religion  will 
win  the  day  with  them,  and  be  estab- 
lished as  their  religion.  As  yet,  the 
evidence  of  this  is  only  partial. 

We  are  informed  that  the  English 
Unitarians  contributed,  last  year, 


about  one  thousand  pounds  to  Chun- 
der  Sen,  and  the  branch  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  which  he  represents.  Mean- 
time, the  missionary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  Mr.  Dall,  has 
joined  this  Brahmo  Society,  and 
public  opinion  among  us  is  waiting 
to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  his 
action.  The  first  instinct  of  one 
who  is  uninformed,  as  most  of  us 
are,  about  the  Brahmos,  is  to  con- 
demn the  Christian  teacher  who 
should  join  them. 

We  shall  not  all  agree  in  this 
matter.  Some  will  approve,  and  some 
condemn.  But  all  ought  to  know 
the  character  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
before  they  decide.  I  have  given 
some  account  of  its  founder,  Ram- 
mohun Roy,  and*  its  present  leader, 
Chunder  Sen,  and  the  principles  which 
actuate  them.  There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  among  Liberal  Christians  as 
to  the  essential  Christianity  of  these 
two  men,  and  the  piety  and  grandeur 
of  their  hopes  and  aims.  But  the 
society  they  lead  has  two  sides,  as  we 
have  seen.  There  are  avowed  oppo- 
nents to  Christianity  in  it,  as  well  as 
devoted  friends,  like  Roy  and  Sen. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  mixed  body.  Our 
missionary  has  joined  them  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  commending  Lib- 
eral Christianity  to  these  educated 
Hindoos.  He  has  not  renounced 
Christianity,  in  becoming  a  Brahmo. 
He  has  simply  united  with  people  on 
the  ground  of  a  common  belief  in 
one  God,  and  a  common  desire  to 
reform  the  idolatry  and  social  injus- 
tice winch  prevail  in  India.  He  has 
done  no  more,  in  joining  the  Brahmo 
Scynaj,  than  Unitarian  ministers  have 
done  with  impunity  at  home,  in 
joining  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Indian  society  is 
the  more  Christian  of  the  two.  For 
the  American  Somaj  admits  all 
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comers,  even  atheists,  if  they  are 
sincere  in  their  unbelief,  and  "not 
dogmatic,"  while  the  Indian  society 
is  strictly  theistic,  making  a  belief 
in  God  the  one  condition  of  member- 
ship. 

Besides,  the  Brahmo  Society  has  this 
recommendation  to  Christian  sym- 
pathy :  it  is  on  the  road  to  spiritual 
Christianity ;  while  the  Free  Reli- 
gious Association  is  on  the  road 
away  from  it.  The  Indian  move- 
ment is  a  reform  of  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  and  so  far  favorable  to 
Christ.  The  Free  Religious  move- 
ment, if  we  may  accept  "The  Index" 
as  its  exponent,  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  revolt  against  Christianity.  The 
basis  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion is  freedom  to  'believe  any  thing 
that  seems  true  to  the  individual. 
The  basis  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is 
belief  in  one  God.  You  enter  the 
latter  by  signing  this  brief  creed : 
"I  do  hereby  own  my  faith  in  theism, 
and  become  a  member  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  of  India."  You  enter  the  for- 
mer by  the  payment  of  a  dollar.  The 
Indian  society  agrees  with  us  in  be- 
lieving that  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  freedom,  to  empower 
a  religion  which  is  to  tabernacle  all 
mankind  in  its  sacred  edifice.  We 
go  with  Brahmoism  so  far :  but  we 
go  farther;  for,  although  theism 
stands  for  the  foundation  truth  of  re- 
ligion,—  the  belief  in  God, — there 
must  be  something  more  than  that  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  darkened  and 
degraded  humanity.  Not  alone  the 
belief  in  God.  as  one  and  almighty, 
but  the  knowledge  and  love  of  him  as 
our  Father,  that  is  the  corner-stone  of 
true  religion  ;  and  we  believe  that  this 
knowledge  and  love  are  nowhere  so 
clearly  and  warmly  kindled  as  in  the 


soul's  contact  with  that  personation 
of  the  Father  which  is  given  to  the 
world  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  tes- 
timony alike  of  Rammohuri  Roy 
and  Chunder  Sen,  the  founder  and 
maintainer  of  the  new  dispensation 
of  divine  grace  in  India,  that  they 
find  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the 
light  of  their  souls.  Not  Christiani- 
ty, with  its  warring  sects,  but  Christ 
himself,  the  Prince  of  peace,  is  the 
desire  of  their  hearts.  And  we  be- 
lieve, that  only  in  the  tutelage  of  the 
soul  in  the  school  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  that  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
towards  all  men,  and  filial  love 
towards  God  (which  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  religious  life),  be 
thoroughly  learned. 

Already  the  men  who  have  thrown 
off  Christ's  yoke  are  showing  a 
pride  of  party  and  narrowness  of 
sympathy  which  forbid  the  hope 
of  a  universal  church  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  Somaj,  if  it  stop  short  of 
loyal  attachment  to  Christ,  will  not 
be  any  more  successful.  The  Chris- 
tian churches  which  prefer  their 
mechanism  to  Christ's  free  spirit 
will  succeed  no  better.  But  the 
souls  which  draw  nigh  unto  Christ 
himself,  and  nestle  under  the  brood- 
ing spirit  which  warmed  his  being 
with  divine  life  and  Godlike  love, 
will  be  filled  with  life  and  light  and 
truth.  They  shall  not  be  exclusively 
of  any  party  or  of  any  sect;  they 
shall  not  even  bear  the  common 
name  of  Christian,  though  the  Lamb 
himself  shall  give  them  light.  But 
"  they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  — a  great  multitude  of  all  na- 
tions, whom  no  man  can  number,  — 
and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom 
of  God." 
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V. 

CARAVAN    LIFE. 

AT  last  the  day  came  when  we 
were  to  set  out  on  our  own  private  pil- 
grimage. We  were  to  begin  a  five- 
days'  journey  on  horseback,  to  Hebron, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  Jericho  ;  spending 
our  nights  in  tents,  and  leading  a 
true  caravan  life.  A  most  delightful 
experience  to  look  upon,  and  one  that 
makes  the  every-day  travel  on  rail- 
roads appear  very  tame. 

We  had  seen  several  parties  of  our 
friends  start  off,  departing  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  out  into  the 
paths  as  narrow,  across  the  hills  ;  and 
now  our  turn  came. 

I  mounted  my  horse,  from  the  steps 
of  the  hotel,  with  some  misgiving,  for 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  tried  an 
Arab  steed ;  and  my  worst  fears  were 
realized,  when,  after  taking  my  seat  in 
the  saddle,  and  lifting  the  reins,  my 
beast  began  to  prance  and  curvet,  and 
stand  on  his  hind-legs  in  true  circus 
style,  and  at  last  was  rushing  madly 
away  with  me,  when  Hassan  came  to 
the  rescue.  Hassan  in  English,  and 
the  muleteer  in  elegant  Arabic,  then 
explained  that  I  was  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bridle,  unless  I  wished 
for  a  wild  gallop,  but  I  must  let  it  lie 
upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  For 
the  Arab  bit  is  a  cruel  instrument, 
and  the  slightest  touch  upon  it  cuts 
the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  excites 
him ;  so  that  when  an  Arab  wishes  to 
show  off  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  has 
only  to  pull  upon  the  bridle. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  the  days 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  that  Sala- 
din  sent  him  a  present  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Arab  charger.  The  story  says 
that  Richard  was  sufficiently  cautious 


to  order  one  of  his  knights  to  mount 
the  charger  first.  The  beast  no  sooner 
found  a  stranger  on  his  back,  than  he 
took  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and, 
refusing  all  control,  galloped  back  to 
his  own  quarters,  carrying  the  Chris- 
tian knight  into  the  midst  of  Saladin's 
camp.  If  King  Richard  had  been  so 
indiscreet  as  to  have  mounted  the 
charger,  he  would  have  been  in  the 
same  way  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sara- 
cens. 

Now,  probably  the  Arab  steed  of 
those  days  was  punished  with  this 
same  murderous  bit.  The  story  goes 
on  to  say,  that  Suladin  was  so  ashamed 
of  the  misbehavior  of  his  present,  that 
he  could  scarcely  look  up  while  he 
apologized  to  the  knight ;  but  he  may 
have  been  as  much  amused  at  the 
want  of  horsemanship  displayed  by  the 
Frank  knight,  as  are  the  Arabs  of  the 
present  day,  when  they  see  the  mild, 
inoffensive  traveller,  rushing  wildly 
across  the  desert  on  his  exasperated 
steed,  goading  him  on  by  the  very 
method  he  takes  to  hold  him  in. 

It  is  strange  enough,  in  reading 
over  the  old  accounts  of  travellers, 
from  the  Bible  down  through  the 
Crusades  and  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
to  see  how  things  have  remained  the 
same  in  the  East.  And  as  we  left  the 
gates  of  Damascus,  we  might  strag- 
gle along  like  a  caravan  of  the  olden 
time,  — like  Abraham  from  Chaldsea, 
or  Lot  and  his  wife  before  she  looked 
back. 

My  beast  never  pranced  again.  In- 
deed, he  proved  a  dear  old  poke,  with 
the  most  comfortable  slow  pace  imagin- 
able. Hassan  always  declared  that 
he  had  a  gallop,  but  I  never  tried  it ; 
and  was  usually  in  the  rear  of  the 
party,  with  Hassan  prodding  me  on. 
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It  was  a  clear,  cool  afternoon,  as 
we  went  out  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
some  clouds  blowing  away  that  had 
alarmed  us  a  little.  In  true  caravan 
file,  we  took  our  way  over  hill,  and 
down  through  dale,  on  and  on,  for 
four  hours.  We  saw  distant 
Bethlehem,  and  we  passed  the  tomb 
of  Eachel,  and  the  grass  was  gay 
with  the  bright  Syrian  flowers.  Our 
path,  a  part  of  the  way,  was  in  the 
stony,  dry  bed  of  a  brook.  My  dear 
old  horse  put  his  nose  down  to  his 
hoofs,  to  pick  his  way  among  the 
rolling  stones.  I  gradually  gained 
more  confidence  in  him ;  his  step  was 
very  sure ;  there  was  no  danger  of  his 
suddenly  rushing  off  in  a  wild  flight ; 
and  the  saddle  proved  unexpectedly 
easy.  We  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted with  our  guides,  one  the 
muleteer  par  excellence,  because  he 
had  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  hanging, 
armless,  down  his  back.  One  a  real 
wild  jBedouin,  with  his  head-dress 
tied  on  by  a  rope,  with  ends  flying, 
in  heavy  brown  and  white  striped 
blankets,  and  a  long  robe  underneath 
of  Damascus  silk,  and  a  musket  slung 
over  his  back,  a  sword  bound  about 
him,  and  any  amount  of  fire-arms, 
that  looked  as  if  they  were  made  in 
the  earliest  days,  and  one  or  two 
poniards  stuck  in  his  belt.  He  made 
wonderful  gambados  on  his  wild  Arab 
steed,  coursing  on  in  front  of  us, 
then  coming  up  behind ;  and  in  time 
we  became  quite  intimate  with  him. 

In  short,  we  had  quite  a  pictur- 
esque effect,  wandering  up  and  down 
the  hills,  one  behind  the  other,  Has- 
san in  his  turban,  and  our  Bedouin 
careering  about  us ;  the  sun  got  down 
more  toward  the  west ;  the  sky  grew 
more  clear.  We  wrapped  our  shawls 
more  and  more  closely,  and  I  was 
wondering  how  much  farther  we  were 
to  travel,  when  we  reached  the  top 


of  a  hill,  and  looked  down  upon  a 
lovely  view,  —  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
three  basins  of  water,  lying  one  be- 
yond the  other,  at  different  levels  ;  and 
between  us  and  the  pools,  a  large, 
square,  turreted  stone  building.  Here 
we  were  told  we  were  to  stop  for  the 
night ;  but  it  was  not  till  we  turned 
the  corner  of  the  large  tower,  that 
we  caught  the  cheerful  sight  of  our 
camp  lying  between  the  building  and 
the  pools.  What  a  pretty  scene  it 
was  !  How  welcome  looked  the  white 
tents,  and  home-like,  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flying  in  front !  And  there 
was  a  busy  air  of  dinner,  that  gave  a 
promise  to  it  all.  We  were  stiff,  as 
we  got  from  our  horses,  and  took  a 
brisk  walk  in  the  cool  air,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  pools,  to  warm  ourselves 
up,  while  the  preparations  for  dinner 
were  going  on.  And  very  grateful  was 
this  repast,  and  encouraging,  too,  as 
the  first  test  of  our  cook.  He  gave  us 
all  the  different  courses  of  a  first-class 
French  hotel ;  his  means  not  being  as 
varied,  however.  We  had  our  soup,  our 
boiled  mutton,  roast  lamb,  lamb  cut- 
lets, chicken,  puddings,  dessert  of 
fruit,  oranges,  preserved  apricots, 
even  nuts,  all  through  our  pilgrimage ; 
brought  on  in  the  due  courses,  with 
the  cordial  of  delicious  coffee  always. 

And  this  first  night  we  were 
warmed  and  refreshed  by  it,  and  early 
went  to  our  tents  for  rest  and  warmth. 
S.  and  I  found  our  tent  furnished  with 
two  iron  bedsteads,  and  mattresses. 
This  was  our  only  cold  night,  and  hap- 
pily there  were  plenty  of  blankets  and 
"comforters."  The  furniture  besides 
consisted  of  a  table,  camp-stool,  tin 
basin,  and  what  we  call  a  "  half-pig  " 
skin  of  water. 

The  skins  that  we  used  to  carry 
water  in  look,  when  they  are  filled,  so 
much  like  a  veritable  pig  in  life,  that 
we  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  them 
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"pig-skins,"  though  they  are  taken 
from  larger  animals  ;  and  though  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  would  have 
been  shocked  at  such  a  suggestion  of 
the  hated  pig,  the  skin  is  taken  off 
whole,  and  when  distended,  legs,  ears, 
and  all,  it  looks  like  the  body  of  the 
animal  itself.  In  all  the  hotels  and 
houses,  one  meets  often  on  the  stair- 
ways an  Arab,  staggering  up  with  this 
great  beast  thrown  over  his  back,  on 
his  way  to  the  reservoir  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  which  is  filled  with  the 
water  brought  up  painfully  in  these 
skins.  The  Arabs  carry  these  filled, 
on  their  backs,  to  water  the  streets 
with ;  for  the  back  is  where  the  Arab 
puts  his  heavier  burdens,  from  a  bu- 
reau to  the  travelling-trunk  of  the 
period. 

But  our  "  half-pig  "  skin  had  abroad 
base  to  stand  on,  and  a  handle,  and 
held  a  good  supply  of  water.  I  won't 
say  but  what  my  iron  bedstead  had  a 
joint  in  it  that  was  not  necessary  to 
absolute  comfort ;  but  I  did  not  feel  it 
the  first  night,  and  woke  refreshed, 
to  a  bright,  cloudless  day.  S.  man- 
aged somehow  to  make  a  water-color 
sketch  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  while 
the  horses  were  being  saddled  for  the 
start.  Before  we  left,  the  tents  were 
down,  the  iron  bedsteads  doubled  up, 
and  the  long  gridiron  that  had  served 
to  cook  our  dinner  upon,  with  a  fire 
of  charcoal  underneath.  I  cannot  say 
we  silently  stole  away ;  but  we  felt 
quite  like  Arabs  as  we  mounted  our 
horses  again,  and  set  off  over  higher 
hills  yet,  after  our  cup  of  coffee,  egg 
and  roll. 

On  and  on,  from  seven  till  twelve, 
over  hills  almost  barren,  but  with  a 
low  growth  of  bushes,  where  here  and 
there  women  were  gathering  sticks  for 
firewood.  The  flowers  failed  nowhere, 
bright  and  gay  under  the  horses'  feet. 
At  last  we  turned  up  an  inviting  slope 


for  our  lunch  and  noon-day  rest,  where 
we  stopped  for  more  than  an  hour; 
and  while  we  were  here  the  rest  of  our 
caravan,  taking  our  camp  equipage, 
deployed  before  us,  five  or  six  horses 
and  mules,  well-laden.  This  was  the 
plan  of  every  day ;  as  at  this  time  it 
could  gain  an  advance  on  us  :  and  we 
always  found  the  cheerful  welcome  of 
our  tents  and  dinner  ready,  awaiting 
us  at  the  end  of  our  day's  journey. 

We  had  this  day  our  first  view  of 
the  whole  caravan  ;  the  cook  among 
the  rest,  an  Italian  with  so  much  the 
air  of  a  nobleman  who  had  seen  better 
days,  that  he  went  with  us  by  the 
name  of  the  Baron.  Our  lunch  was 
along  with  us,  on  the  back  of  a  mule, 
tended  by  the  muleteer's  boy :  it  went 
by  the  name  of  El  Lunch  by  the 
Arabs.  We  had  our  cold  chicken, 
and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  bread  and 
oranges,  washed  perhaps  by  beer  and 
red  wine.  In  this  day's  wandering 
we  seldom  met  anybody, —  sometimes 
a  family  perched  upon  a  camel, —  some- 
times a  solitary  Turk,  in  his  turban 
and  blanket,  who  lifted  his  hand  to 
his  brow,  and  gave  a  "  Salem  "  to  our 
attendants. 

In  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  the 
Haram,  a  large  stone  enclosure  of  an- 
tiquity, but  how  old  is  not  known. 
Some  think  it  is  the  spot  where  Abra- 
ham received  the  strangers,  and  that 
Abraham's  oak  must  have  stood  here.. 
Others  think  it  built  by  Constantine. 
There  are  massive  stone-walls  left 
standing,  that  look  as  if  they  might 
have  stood  as  long  as  the  Pyramids. 
Our  Bedouin  brought  us  some  flowers, 
and  was  much  entertained  at  our  ef- 
forts at  Arabic  in  our  talk  with  him. 
As  we  approached  Hebron,  we  turned 
aside  to  see  the  two  oaks  that  are  called 
"Abraham's  Oaks,"  the  only  trees  of 
the  kind  left  standing.  The  road  be- 
came decidedly  precipitous  here ;  but 
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my  horse,  using  both  nose  and  feet, 
got  me  down  safely.  We  passed  along 
by  a  series  of  vine-gardens,  shut  in  by 
stone-walls,  with  a  high  tower  in  the 
corner  of  each,  which  recalled  vividly 
the  parable  beginning,  "A  certain 
man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  an 
hedge  about  it,  and  digged  a  place  for 
the  wine-fat,  and  built  a  tower,  and 
let  it  out  to  husbandmen." 

We  went  on,  in  among  these  vine- 
yards, seeing  the  oaks  in  the  distance, 
but  winding  up  through  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  stream,  and  seeming  never  to 
get  any  nearer  them.  At  last  we 
reached  them,  and  were  glad  to 
rest  under  the  shade.  They  are  large 
trees,  and  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  country  about  is  quite  barren  of 
trees ;  and  these,  with  their  contorted 
branches,  look  aged  indeed.  The 
leaves  of  these  great  trees  are  very 
small,  shaped  and  pointed  like  that  of 
the  holly,  and  polished ;  for  this  is  not 
the  true  oak,  but  the  Ilex  quercus. 
One  of  them  looked  old  enough  to 
have  sheltered  Abraham,  and  we  could 
easily  imagine  him  here.  We  went 
back  again  by  the  hedged-in  vineyards. 
The  place  is  still  called  Eshcol,  recall- 
ing the  large  grapes  picked  by  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  as  they  are  pictured  in 
old  Bibles. 

We  were  tired  indeed  by  this  time, 
and  picked  our  way  along  over  an 
uneven  stone  pavement,  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road,  into 
Hebron.  Here  was  the  grateful  sight 
of  our  camp,  on  a  slope  facing  the 
town,  which  made  quite  an  appear- 
ance ;  houses  built  of  stone,  closely 
placed  one  above  another  opposite  us. 
Some  of  the  party  went  to  see  the 
old  mosque,  that  stands  above  the 
caves  of  Machpelah,  the  burial-place 
of  the  patriarchs.  But  the  Moham- 
medans permit  no  one  to  enter  the 
mosque;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 


his  party  having  been  the  only 
exception  in  later  years,  and  even 
they  were  not  permitted  to  go  down 
to  the  tombs  themselves. 

We  had  the  cheerful  company  of 
some  other  camps  about  us  at  night, 
and  saw  the  arrival  of  a  party 
mounted  on  camels,  from  the  long 
desert.  Before  starting  the  next 
morning,  we  talked  with  these  trav- 
ellers, who  had  been  to  Petra,  in  a 
three-weeks'  journey.  One  of  the 
ladies  told  me  she  had  been  able  to 
work,  read,  and  write,  on  the  back  of 
her  dromedary.  But  it  always  looked 
to  me  as  if  it  would  take  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship, and  a  steady  head,  to 
bear  the  see-saw,  sea-sick  motion. 
And  I  observed  that  this  party  were" 
to  wait  a  day,  for  horses  to  come  out 
to  them  from  Jerusalem ;  showing 
they  had  had  enough  of  their  monture, 
and  preferred  the  horse.  They  had 
been  disturbed  by  Bedouins  in  their 
travels  too;  for  this  season  there 
had  been  some  trouble  with  the  hos- 
tile tribes.  Usually  the  sheik  who 
leads  such  a  party  through  the  desert 
promises,  on  the  receipt  of  proper 
bakshish,  to  defend  his  party  from 
robbers.  But  this  year  the  travellers 
suddenly  found  they  were  summoned 
to  pay  more  bakshish  to  some  un- 
pleasant-looking robbers,  who  not 
only  threatened  them  with  worse 
things,  but  began  by  stealing  their 
eggs,  chickens,  &c.  Now,  this  is  a 
tiresome  position  in  a  desert  for  a 
pater-familias.  The  traveller  can't 
help  suspecting  the  worthy  sheik, 
who  serves  as  his  guide,  being  an 
accomplice  of  the  so-called  robber 
tribe :  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  have 
one's  eggs  and  chickens  stolen ;  and,  if 
a  man  has  his  wife  and  family  along 
with  him,  the  danger  looks  a  little 
unpleasant,  and  he  prefers  to  sub- 
mit even  to  a  double  bakshish. 
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We  heard,  too,  of  hostile  tribes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  who 
were  making  some  trouble  this  year ; 
and  we  looked  at  our  Bedouin,  and 
felt  grateful  that  he  had  so  many  fire- 
arms and  formidable  poniards  about 
him. 

We  were  off  by  eight :  an  English 
clergyman  from  the  Petra  party 
starting  along  with  us  on  foot,  on  his 
way  to  Bethlehem.  We  left  him  be- 
hind ;  but,  as  we  rested  at  noon,  he 
came  up  with  us,  and  accepted  our 
invitation  to  lunch.  We  were  in  a 
lonely  spot,  in  the  shade  of  some 
rocks,  and  had  a  pleasant  talk  and 
rest;  S.  painting  a  daisy  and  a 
/'Star  of  Bethlehem,"  just  as  they 
grew  in  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks.  We  reached  Bethlehem  early 
in  the  afternoon. 

I  have  said  already,  that  the  sight  of 
Bethlehem  has  given  a  reality  to  its 
name,  making  it  for  me  no  longer  a 
mere  word.  Its  appearance  is,  however, 
thoroughly  Eastern.  We  had  been 
told  that  there  were  many  Christians 
in  the  place,  and  that  it  was  more 
Christian  than  any  town  in  Palestine. 
So  I  had  an  idea  it  would  look  more 
like  home.  But  here,  again,  were  the 
steep,  narrow  streets  of  the  Eastern 
city,  with  the  blank  walls  of  its 
houses  of  stone,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  lattice  upon  the  street,  which 
was  so  steep  that  I  needed  the  mule- 
teer to  lead  my  horse,  as  I  was  afraid 
of  slipping  off  over  his  neck.  At 
some  of  the  doorways  appeared 
groups  of  women,  Eastern-looking, 
with  handsome  faces,  half  hidden  in 
the  white  Syrian  mantle.  We  passed 
the  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, and  the  broad  square  upon  which 
it  faces,  thinking  to  go  first  to  our 
camp.  But  finding  it  at  some  dis- 
tance, we  left  our  horses,  and  turned 
to  a  side  entrance  to  the  church ; 


passing  up  through  a  graveyard  into 
a  paved  court,  upon  which  opened  a 
picturesque  stone  fa9ade,  yellow  hys- 
sop growing  in  the  crevices  of  the 
stones. 

A  handsome  friar,  in  light-brown 
frock  and  hood,  met  us  at  the  door, 
and  led  us  into  the  refectory.  We 
found  we  had  chanced  upon  the  Latin 
entrance ;  for  underneath  the  wide 
roof  are  clustered  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Armenian  churches. 

The  refectory  was  a  large,  low 
room,  with  deep  embrasured  windows, 
carpeted  and  cushioned.  Here  it 
was  grateful  to  rest,  waiting  some 
promised  coffee,  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures of  saints  against  the  wall. 

After  our  refreshing  coffee,  our 
picturesque  monk  took  us  along  the 
stone-pavemented  passages,  —  where 
we  met  a  throng  of  school  children, 
—  into  the  Latin  church,  which  dif- 
fered not  much  from  other  Catholic 
churches.  There  were  chapels,  some 
tawdry  in  ornament,  some  impressive ; 
one  dedicated  to,  or  by,  Maximilian. 
From  here  we  went  down  a  stone 
stairway,  and  passed  into  a  series  of 
caves, —  the  stone  caves  above  which 
the  Empress  Helena  selected  to  build 
her  church. 

One  of  these  was,  for  a  time,  the 
dwelling-place  of  St.  Jerome,  a  real 
hermit.  "Here  was  where  he  read, 
here  where  he  slept,"  our  guide  told 
us.  We  had  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
ascetic  life,  and  tried  to  comprehend 
it.  In  another  cave,  was  kneeling 
an  old  monk,  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands.  They  told  us  he  had  been 
in  this  posture  for  weeks  and  months. 
So,  here  was  one  in  our  day,  living 
over  again  this  old  ascetic  life.  Or 
can  it  be  called  living  ?  I  have  often 
thought  of  this  old  monk  since.  Is 
he  still  kneeling  there  now,  or  in 
some  other  sphere  still  striving  to 
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realize  a  heaven  yet  far  away  ?  Was 
there  no  other  way  to  save  his  own 
soul  ?  Was  the  heavenly  vision  that 
came  to  him  in  those  long  hours 
more  refreshing  to  his  soul  than 
would  have  been  sunrise  and  sunset, 
and  all  the  gayly-lighted  hours  of 
the  world  without,  with  flowers  and 
breezes  and  human  voices,  and  the 
sympathy  of  friends  ?  When  one 
stops  to  compare  all  these  rich  in- 
fluences with  the  long  contemplations 
of  a  solitary  life,  one  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Devil  found  his  way  into  the 
solitude  of  cells.  But,  for  this  monk, 
let  us  not  judge  him.  We  look,  and 
pass  on. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  feel- 
ings with  which  the  "  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity"  impressed  me.  Above, 
in  the  showy  adornments  of  the 
church,  there  had  been  nothing  espe- 
cially striking.  But  here  the  rudely- 
carved  rock  told  its  own  age.  Such 
caves  are  still  used  in  Syria  for  shel- 
ter by  travellers,  or  for  their  cattle. 
In  this  place  Mary  and  her  child 
may  have  been  sheltered,  "  because 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn."  And 
there  comes  a  thrill  that  gives  a 
reality  to  this  "  may  have  been."  It 
was  a  small  grotto,  lighted  by  a  few 
lamps.  On  the  marble  pavement 
was  a  star  in  mosaic,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Hin  natus  est  Christus." 

We  went  up  the  stairway  into  the 
Greek  church,  where  services  were 
going  on,  and  the  congregation  stand- 
ing. We  saw,  afterwards,  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  church  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  which  stands  yet, 
its  columns  retaining  some  of  their 
brilliant  original  color.  Our  hand- 
some Latin  friar  parted  from  us ;  and 
iwe  with  difficulty  got  rid  of  a  crowd 


of  guides,  who  would  fain  have  led 
the  way  to  our  camp,  clamoring  for 
bakshish. 

We  reached  our  little  cluster  of 
tents,  with  the  American  flag  waving 
in  front,  so  like  home,  and  with  home 
association,  so  different  from  every 
thing  about. 

It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night ; 
and  the  rugged  mountains  where 
David  had  watched  with  his  sheep 
surrounded  us  ;  and  in  the  mountain 
slope  we  thought  of  the  cave,  with  its 
wax  tapers  burning  all  night  long. 

It  was  a  quiet  night;  only  the 
motions  of  our  horses  and  mules,  or 
of  their  drivers  talking  with  each 
other.  Yet,  in  listening,  we  might 
have  fancied  we  heard  some  of  the 
wondrous  words  once  inspired  by  the 
rocks  and  hills  about  us.  No  wonder 
David  should  let  them  image  to  him 
the  strength  of  his  God,  exclaiming, 
"Be  Thou  my  strong  rock,  for  an 
house  of  defence,  to  save  me ! "  "  For 
thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress.'7 
"Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  0  Lord,  my 
rock ! "  For  here  the  slope  below 
Bethlehem  is  girt  in  with  rock-ribbed 
hills,  that  seem,  indeed,  like  moun- 
tains of  defence. 

The  next  morning  S.  found,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  two  butterflies 
upon  a  blade  of  grass.  She  sat  down 
before  it  with  her  water-colors,  and 
had  painted  a  picture  of  it  before 
the  butterflies  flew  away.  Their 
little  lives  of  one  day  are  bound  up 
with  the  old  eternal  story,  with  lives 
eternal  in  memory,  —  two  butterflies, 
brown  and  gold,  bom  in  the  spot 
made  sacred  by  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  poets,  which  bears  its  inscription 
in  our  hearts  :  — 

"Hie  natus  est  Christus." 
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CHURNING. 

BY  HACKETT  STEVENSON. 


"  MA  !  make  George  churn.  I  have 
counted  fifty,  and  it's  his  turn  now." 

These  words  came  to  me  through  the 
open  window  of  a  prairie  farm-house, 
where  I  was  taking  a  summer  rest. 
I  looked  out,  and  saw  Herbert  stand- 
ing on  the  back  porch,  wearily  moving 
the  dasher ;  while  George  was  turning 
somersaults  upon  the  grass.  The 
good  mother  came  ;  the  churning  went 
on,  while  I  went  back  to  my  child- 
hood. Again  I  stood  on  the  old  stone 
steps  at  the  back  door,  churning  with 
my  brother  Charley ;  there,  in  the 
shade  of  the  early  morning,  before  the 
sun  came  over  the  roof,  while  the 
robins  sang  and  ate  their  breakfast 
in  the  cherry-trees  that  stood  in  row 
along  the  garden  fence.  How  we 
wished  we  were  robins^  or  any  thing 
else  that  could  not  churn  !  If  only 
there  were  no  cows !  or  if  butter  would 
only  grow  on  bushes,  like  the  hazel- 
nuts  !  Often  would  the  dasher  stand 
still,  while  we  chased  butterflies,  or 
tried  that  ancient  trick  of  catching 
birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 
All  these  delays  were  any  thing  but 
helps  to  the  coming  butter.  To  bring 
it,  we  resorted  to  experiments  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  brain 
of  an  alchemist;  hot  water,  cold 
water,  salt,  and  one  day  we  tried  a 
horse-shoe,  —  an  old  woman  told  us 
horse-shoes  would  drive  away  witches. 
"While  one  churned,  the  other  would 
tell  stories,  riddles,  &c.  ^Esop,  Mother 
Goose,  Arabian  Nights,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  were  the  sources  whence  came 
our  inspiration.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
a  sorry  Yankee,  —  never  could  guess 
well.  One  'day  Charley  proposed  a 
riddle  like  this  :  "  Big  at  the  bottom, 
and  little  at  the  top ;  something  in 


the  middle  goes  whippity-whop."  I 
churned  away  with  all  my  might,  a 
little  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  fail- 
ure, while  my  eyes  wandered  over  earth 
and  sky  for  an  answer.  "  Give  it 
up  ?  "  said  Charley  ;  "  give  it  up  ?  " 
It  was  no  use,  the  thick  feeling  in  my 
head  kept  getting  thicker.  .While  my 
reluctant "  Yes,"  was  finding  utterance, 
the  little  rogue  pointed  in  a  knowing 
way  at  the  old  churn.  Sure  enough,  it 
was  bigger  at  the  bottom  than  it  was 
at  the  top ;  and  the  something  in  the 
middle,  —  that  must  be  the  dasher. 
So  I  gave  it  another  prolonged  move, 
and  surely  it  did  say  whippity-whop. 
"  That's  easy  :  why  didn't  I  think  of 
it  ?  "  My  head  was  quite  clear  again. 
So  we  whiled  away  the  churning-tiine, 
always  hailing  with  delight  the  first 
few  crumbs  of  butter  that  dared  to 
come  up  and  stand  on  the  lid  in  a  cir- 
cle. When  at  last  they  were  all  gath- 
ered into  hard  yellow  lumps,  with 
great  relief  we  untied  our  big  check 
aprons,  and  ran  to  the  well  to  get  water 
for  mother  to  work  the  butter.  That 
well !  that  water !  that  bucket !  Many 
times  since  have  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  our  bucket  that  inspired 
Woodworth  to  sing, — 

"The    old    oaken    bucket,  the    iron-bound. 

bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  that  hung  in  the 
well." 

And  for  a  drink  of  that  water  I  have 
often  had  the  longing  of  David,  when, 
looking  toward  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  said,  "  Oh  that  one  would  give 
me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem,  that  is  at  the  gate  ! "  But 
neither  dreams  nor  childhood  last ;  one 
breath  of  incense,  one  moment  of 
bliss,  one  touch  of  a  beautiful  hand, 
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and  we  are  gray.  I  could  not  stay 
long  wrapped  in  the  beautiful  stillness 
of  those  olden  summer  mornings.  As 
the  sun  would  come  over  the  roof 
every  day,  scattering  the  dew  and  the 
shade  of  the  morning,  so  time  has  rolled 
on,  carrying  me  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  gray  stone  steps,  the 
trees  full  of  robins,  and  the  well  of 
pure  water ;  made  Charley  a  man,  and 
given  sleep  to  God's  beloved.  Nor 
again  shall  I  sit  at  that  window,  and 
dream  of  the  past.  George  and  Her- 
bert are  boys  no  longer,  and  their 
blessed  mother  rests.  But  the  churn- 
ing never  ceases.  Just  where  one  grows 
weary  and  lets  the  dasher  fall,  another 
takes  it  up.  As  for  mother  Nature, 
she  does  nothing  but  churn.  The 
"new  theory  of  the  universe  "  people 
call  "  cosmical  vapor  "  is  simply  cosmi- 
cal  milk.  To  this  statement  the  very 
creme  de  la  creme  of  the  Milky- way 
send  me  down  a  twinkling  "Yes." 
Nature  at  her  churning  is  as  good  a 
definition  of  the  universe  as  one  can 
find ;  but  when  the  old  dame  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  where  the  endless  supply 
of  milk  comes  from,  she  shakes  her 
bald  head,  and  answers,  "  There's  the 
rub." 

In  vain  we  question  her.  She  will 
never  answer,  for  the  very  best  of  rea- 
sons, —  she  does  not  know.  All  she 
knows  is  just  to  churn,  churn  forever. 
We  have  been  told  about  the  source  of 
Nature's  supply ;  but  we  do  not  believe, 
and  would  not  though  an  angel  should 
come,  and  Nature  herself  should  open 
her  dumb  mouth  in  confirmation  of 
the  story.  So  it  is  better  to  let  whence 
it  came  alone,  and  look  a  while  at  what 
it  is,  and  what  it  is  doing.  If  we 
.^accept  the  lactean  theory,  cosmology 
becomes  a  very  simple  study ;  astron- 
omy, botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
all  the  rest,  only  so  many  different 
movements  of  the  dashers ;  while  the 


music  of  the  spheres  becomes  at  once 
the  "  whop  "  of  the  dashers.  So  much 
for  the  first  principles.  Now  for  the 
application. 

The  churn  that  most  concerns  us  is 
the  one  in  and  on  which  we  live.  Be- 
ing of  the  feminine  gender,  her  age  is 
uncertain  ;  but  the  presumption  is,  she 
is  rather  old.  Moses,  with  a  foresight 
that  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
difficulty,  dates  her  birth  back  to  the 
beginning.  Some  who  are  proof 
against  both  ancient  and  modern  pre- 
varication, declare  she  is  only  six  thou- 
sand years  old ;  others,  judging  from 
her  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten  face 
and  prominent  bones,  think  her  age 
past  computation  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  with  Moses,  that  she  was 
made  in  the  beginning.  Back  of  that, 
neither  nature  nor  revelation  can  take 
us.  And  well  for  man  if  ever  he  finds 
out  and  understands  all  the  work  done 
by  this  old  churn  since  the  day  it  was 
finished  and  called  good.  Though  in 
doubt  as  to  its  age,  we  feel  quite  cer- 
tain as  to  its  motion,  size,  shape,  and 
know  something  of  its  contents.  It 
turns  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand 
miles  per  hour,  around  its  axis,  —  the 
astronomical  name  for  dasher,  —  and 
again  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seventy 
thousand  miles  per  hour  around  an- 
other and  larger  churn,  to  which  we 
shall  find  the  earth  strongly  attached, 
like  a  child  to  its  mother.  The  first 
motion  gives  day  and  night,  the  second 
years  and  seasons.  It  has  other,  but 
to  us  less  important  motions.  Its 
hoop  circumference  is  given  as  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles ;  but  being  slightly 
flattened  at  the  dasher  ends,  it  is  not  a 
perfect  sphere.  Philosophers  say  this 
is  just  the  form  a  fluid  assumes  when 
given  a  rotary  motion ;  so  they  argue 
the  churn  and  its  contents  must  have 
been  originally  in  a  fluid  state.  Now, 
what  was  its  condition  in  the  year 
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one  ?  Many  thinkers  have  worn  out 
their  brains  in  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  they  have  never  answered 
it  any  better  than  the  old  Hebrew, 
when  he  said  it  "was  without  form 
and  void."  A  shapeless  mass  of  some- 
thing, the  elements  of  all  things,  — 
cosmical  milk.  To  this  mass,  a  uni- 
form motion  was  given.  The  motion 
must  have  come  from  the  same  source 
of  the  material  itself,  for  the  two  are 
inseparable.  With  the  matter,  began 
the  motion.  The  two  words  take  in 
all  there  is  of  physics,  and  many  try 
to  make  them  bound  the  realm  of 
metaphysics ;  but  time  and  space,  two 
mystical,  indefinable  realities,  neither 
matter  nor  motion  nor  both,  say  toman, 
"  Behold  us !  you  cannot  doubt  that 
we  are.  Yet  to  your  senses  we  are 
not ;  if  you  know  us  at  all,  it  is  through 
spirit :  we  stand  between  the  two 
worlds,  and  he  that  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  soul  must  first  prove  we  are 
matter."  Thus  the  smallest  point  of 
space  or  time  is  able  to  stand  upon  the 
confines  of  the  world  unseen,  and  pro- 
tect the  hope  of  immortality. 

Thus  began  this  ancient  and  ac- 
cepted order  of  churning.  The  first 
result  or  change  in  the  original  mass 
seems  to  have  been  a  separating  or 
lifting  up  of  a  part  of  it,  which  our 
ancient  historian  calls  the  separating 
of  the  waters  from  the  waters,  and 
the  space  between  a  firmament.  That 
which  was  lifted  up  was  doubtless 
our  full-formed  clouds  and  atmos- 
phere, in  embryo.  Clouds  :  those  com- 
mon yet  most  uncommon  things. 
Think  for  a  moment  the  work  they 
have  wrought  since  first  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  they  were  hung  in  the  arch  of 
heaven;  and  how  faithfully  have  they 
filled  their  places!  By  what  magic 
art  do  they  distil  the  heavy  water 
into  forms  so  wondrous  light  ?  For 


untold  ages,  out  from  this  cloud-land, 
"  Spirits,  on  slender  ropes  of  mist, 

Have  lowered  their  golden  buckets  down 

Into  the  vapory  amethyst," 
scooping  the  dew  out  of  the  flowers, 
and  dipping  up  jewels  out  of  the  sea, 
Yet  not  one  slender  rope  has  ever 
been  broken,  or  a  gem  from  a  golden 
bucket  been  lost.  What  upholds  their 
vapory  islands,  their  ether  ocean  ? 
Job  knew  not  the  balancings  of  the 
clouds,  nor  yet  do  we,  though  the 
same  sky  is  over  us  to-day  ;  the  same 
clouds  part  into  sunshine  or  gather 
into  storm;  float  in  gauze  veils 
tinged  with  silver  and  gold,  or  wrap 
themselves  in  garments  dipped  in  the 
deep  dyes  of  autumn  leaves,  intensi- 
fied by  rays  of  polarized  light ;  'they 
crowd  to  the  winter  festival,  muf- 
fled in  fleecy  down,  bearing  trailing 
velvet  robes,  bordered  with  purple 
and  crimson ;  then,  with  one  accord, 
they  array  themselves  in  gray  cloaks 
with  black  hoods,  muttering  and 
wailing,  like  lost  spirits;  the  hoods 
grow  blacker  and  longer,  till  they 
cover  the  whole  sky,  and  weep  them- 
selves into  smiles  and  rainbows. 
Busy,  thoughtful  clouds !  I  cannot 
see  how  earth  could  live  without 
them.  How  they  pass  and  repass 
across  the  blazing  sun,  tempering  the 
light  and  heat !  Does  it  just  happen 
so  ?  or  are  they  veils,  in  mercy  given, 
as  was  the  veil  on  Moses'  face  ? 

Aunt  Chloe  must  have  learned  her 
"  claring  up  times  "  from  the  clouds. 
By  a  wonderful  instinct  they  seem  to 
understand  just  when  earthly  things 
need  watering  and  cleansing.  Noah 
was  warned  of  the  approach  of  one 
of  these  great  wash-days,  and  he 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Geolo- 
gists find  undoubted  proof  of  the  re- 
peated washings  the  earth  has  re-, 
ceived  from  above. 

The  great  churn   in  which   these 
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water-churns  are  floating,  is  a  n^ste- 
rious  thing.  It  is  made,  the  wise  tell 
us,  of  a  little  oxygen,  a  little  more 
nitrogen,  and  a  few  other  little  things  ; 
but  the  number  keeps  increasing, 
with  each  increased  power  of  analy- 
sis, till  now  this  atmospheric  churn 
seems  to  hold  a  little  bit  of  every 
thing.  After  all,  castles  in  the  air 
are  not  such  improbable  things,  when 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  in  the  air 
may  be  found  the  foundations  of  all 
castles,  and  cottages  too.  Every- 
where in  nature  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  churn  within  a  churn, 
like  this  of  the  earth  within  the  air. 
This  outer  one  is  of  remarkable 
weight  and  size,  being  nearly  fifty 
miles  thick,  and  weighing  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Its  mo- 
tions are  almost  incomprehensible. 
Sometimes  it  moves  with  a  mighty 
power,  uprooting  forest  trees,  and  up- 
lifting the  depths  of  the  sea ;  then 
again,  gently  gliding,  kisses  the  eye- 
lids of  the  children  and  the  flowers, 
and  leaves  them  sleeping  still.  No 
very  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  trade- wind,  or  the 
gulf-stream.  These  currents,  like 
some  people,  have  a  way  of  keeping 
their  policy  to  themselves.  Yes  :  ever 
and  always  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the  sound 
thereof,  but  never  know  whence  it 
cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  It  fills 
each  leaf  and  lung  with  life  ;  it  is  the 
breath  of  life ;  but  what  more  do  we 
know?  A  breath  is  such  a  little 
thing,  it  seems  we  might  catch  and 
hold  it:  then,  too,  it  always  comes  and 
goes  alone.  Yet  no  power  has  ever 
made  it  tarry  a  moment  beyond  its 
time ;  and  when  it  says  good-by,  it 
never  comes  again. 

*In  all  these  various  kinds  of  churn- 
ing, heat  is  evolved  ;  heat  is  an  effect 
of  churning ;  or,  rather,  it  itself  is  a 


particular  mode  thereof.  Nearly  the 
same  can  be  said  of  two  other  mo- 
tions, light  and  actinism.  This  tri- 
une power  is  largely  manufactured  in 
an  immense  churn  called  the  sun.  It 
is  the  centre  and  largest  of  a  group 
of  rotary  churns  called  the  solar  sys- 
tem. It  has  always  been  considered 
a  sort  of  generous-hearted  regulator, 
looking  to  the  interests  of  all  about 
it,  rather  than  to  its  own ;  but  lately 
it  has  been  discovered  to  give  signs  of 
monstrous  greed.  It  is  said  to  be 
continually  taking  in  every  thing  that 
comes  within  its  reach, — th a o  it  ac- 
tually feeds  on  worlds  like  ours.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  wholesale 
gormandizing  is,  that  the  sun  is  ever 
giving  out  light,  heat,  &c.,  and  the 
supply  must  be  kept  up  or  the  churn- 
ing must  stop.  The  annual  loss  must 
be  made  good,  very  true  ;  but  it  is 
quite  uncomfortable  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  shall  be  "taken 
in,"  and  converted  into  forces.  The 
sun  is  glorious,  at  the  safe  distance 
of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  ;  an- 
other illustration  that  some  blessings 
brighten  in  the  distance.  But  of  all 
the  queer  churns  Nature  has  to  man- 
age, comets  are  the  queerest.  About 
them  almost  every  thinker  has  a  the- 
ory. Tyndall's  is  the  latest.  The 
spectroscope  patiently  awaits  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  us  what  these 
strange  things  are,  whether  ghosts  or 
ghouls,  brute  or  human.  That  op- 
portunity, the  physicists  say,  is  the 
appearance  of  a  comet  with  a  long 
and  brilliant  tail.  Our  spectroscope 
stands  ready  to  look  it  through  and 
through,  and  write  its  analysis  in  un- 
mistakable characters.  We  shall  see. 
What  wonderful  visions  has  this 
prophet  of  philosophy  already  un- 
folded to  the  view  of  common  eyes. 
He  has  interpreted  the  comet,  the  au- 
rora borealis,  the  zodiacal  light,  and 
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the  sun's  corona,  to  mean  one  and  the 
same  system  of  lines.  What  next  ? 

To  come  back  to  the  churn  from 
which  we  have  all  received  our  butter 
and  our  butter-mi^.  We  left  it  when 
the  fluid  above  was  separating  from 
the  fluid  below.  To  tell  what  has 
since  been  done,  would  require  the 
study  of  years.  We  have  little  con- 
ception of  the  time  or  force  spent  in 
shaping  that  foaming,  seething  mass 
into  all  the  forms  found  between  the 
gray  granite  and  the  green  grass. 
And  this  takes  in  but  one  four-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole,  —  just  a  thin 
crust.  As  to  the  great  question,  what 
lies  beneath  this  crust,  what  form  the 
atoms  take  close  up  around  the  dasher, 
we  have  no  positive  knowledge.  We 
do  know,  that  often  this  shell  bursts, 
and  out  from  the  opening  come  moun- 
tains of  burning  liquid,  full  of  death 
and  desolation ;  or  else  with  an  earth- 
quake-shock the  great  seams  widen, 
and  take  in  miles  and  miles  above 
them.  Hear  the  mournful  stories  of 
Herculaneum,  Santorin,  Lisbon,  and 
the  buried  cities  of  South  America. 
In  Olney's  old  geography  I  learned,  "A 
volcano  is  a  mountain  that  sends  forth 
fire  and  smoke  from  its  top."  Then 
I  wondered  where  the  fire  came  from ; 
and  so  I  wonder  now.  The  centre 
of  the  earth,  liquid  or  solid  ?  —  that  is 
the  question.  Whether  the  hot  vomit 
from  the  crater's  mouth  is  a  part  of 
the  original  cosmical  fluid,  still  held 
prisoner  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  whether  it  is  solid  rock  and  metal, 
melted  by  the  action  of  internal  gases, 
who  shall  answer?  What  power 
brings  it  to  the  surface?  Surely, 
Nature  is  a  sorry  churner,  when  she 
lets  the  milk  slop  over  so. 

Leaving  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
organic churns  to  the  physicists  and 
their  books,  we  will  just  take  a  peep 
into  the  churns  called  organic.  If 


the  workings  of  the  one  have  been 
the  least  incomprehensible,  the  work- 
ings of  these  are  altogether  so.  We 
see  the  inorganic  atoms  built  up  into 
cells.  This  form  of  structure  is  called 
the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  animate  and  inanimate  world. 
We  may  follow  the  elements  into  the" 
living  form,  and  out  of  it,  but  not  in 
it.  No  science  has  ever  passed,  or 
even  placed,  the  line  that  divides  life 
from  death.  "The  living  frame  of 
the  meanest  animal  or  plant  is  sacred 
and  enchanted  ground,  where  the 
chemist  can  only  take  the  shoes  off 
his  feet,  and  confess  the  sanctity 
and  inviolability  of  life."  Cotem- 
porary  with  the  question,  What  is  life  ? 
is,  When  did  life  begin  ?  Those  who 
deny  the  earth  was  ever  a  fluid,  say 
that  forms  of  life  are  as  old  as  matter 
itself ;  that  the  reason  wh}r  the  oldest 
formations  contain  no  fossils  is,  that 
age  tends  to  crystallize  matter,  and 
obliterate  all  remains  of  organic  struc- 
ture. Traces  of  life  have  lately  been 
found  in  deposits  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  before  life  began.  Con- 
sequently, the  teachings  of  revelation 
on  this  point  are  set  aside,  as  the 
vagaries  of  wondering  credulity.  This 
ought  to  be  a  death-blow  to  that  an- 
cient writer  we  have  quoted ;  but  he 
has  been  killed  too  many  times  to  die 
easily.  He  cannot  be  entrapped  in 
the  net  of  false  chronology.  The 
hook  so  skilfully  thrown  cannot  catch 
a  word  of  Genesis.  No :  Moses  wrote 
for  all  time,  and  so  did  John ;  and  the 
one  cannot *be  pinned  down  to  a  six 
days'  creation  six  thousand  years  ago. 
nor  the  other  to  the  Millerites'  millen- 
nium in  eighteen  hundred  and  —  I 
have  not  heard  the  last  prophecy.  It 
would  seem  the  world  has  seen  enough . 
of  the  folly  of  condemning  as  false 
what  cannot  be  understood.  There 
are  mysteries  in  revelation ;  so  there 
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are  in  the  light  by  which  you  read 
these  words.  Do  you  love,  use,  or 
trust  the  light  any  the  less  for  all 
that?  Most  if  not  all  the  trouble 
comes  from  making  sacred  history  say 
and  mean  what  it  does  not  say  and 
does  not  mean ;  or,  rather,  in  saying 
things  ourselves,  according  to  our  own 
way  of  thinking,  and  then  declaring 
them  to  be  "  according  to  Scripture." 
And  so  the  Bible  has  been  distorted 
into  as  many  meanings  as  there  are 
classes  of  mind.  But  the  word  of 
God  changes  not :  it  shall  stand  when 
all  things  else  have  passed  away. 
Let  the  fossils  tell  their  story  of  the 
beginning  ;  let  them  arise  from  their 
graves,  open  their  dumb  mouths,  and 
sing  the  years  of  their  nativity. 
What  an  oratorio  of  creation !  But 
be  careful,  0  man,  that  you  do  not,  for 
selfish  purpose,  make  false  interpreta- 
tions !  In  giving  to  us  the  dead  lan- 
guage of  the  ferns  and  fishes,  do  not 
make  the  translation  too  narrow,  nor 
yet  too  free.  It  is  hard  to  bridge 
time,  and  make  the  fastenings  secure 
on  the  uncertain  shores  of  the  other 
side.  Too  many  discoveries  are  yet 
to  be  made,  too  many  graves  are 
holding  their  dead,  too  many  pages 
are  wanting  in  this  volume  of  fossil 
history,  to  enable  us  to  draw  unmis- 
takable conclusions  therefrom.  At 
least,  the  dates  are  insufficient  to 
warrant  the  rejection,  denial,  of  the 
only  book  that  claims  to  be  di- 
vine. 

And  of  the  churning  all  these  years, 
who  can  tell?  What  chemist  would 
not  say,  "It  is  enough,"  could  he 
look  on  while  Nature  makes  a  grain 
of  gold,  or  changes  carbon  into  dia- 
mond cubes  ?  Egg-germs  seem  to  be 
the  same.  Whence  comes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  radiate  and  the  man  ? 
Oh  the  mysteries  of  Nature's  churn- 
ing !  The  meanest  thing  that  is 


made  is  yet  too  grand  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Men  themselves  are  the  inventors 
of  some  curious  churns,  if  in  any 
sense  they  can  be  called  inventors. 
That  of  civilization,  perhaps,  owes  its 
origin  to  man.  It  has  been  turning, 
lo,  these  many  years ;  more  times 
than  can  be  numbered  has  top  been 
bottom,  and  bottom  top.  One  ever- 
lasting whirl,  out  from  which  the 
wondering  peoples,  all  the  way  along, 
have  been  looking  to  see  emerge  the 
coming  man,  —  virtue  moved  by  mus- 
cle. But  we  latter-day  saints  have 
given  up  looking  for  this  coming  man ; 
for  we  know  he  will  never  come  till 
the  coming  woman  brings  him.  What 
she  may  be  is  beyond  conjecture  even. 
We  only  know  she  is  coming. 

That  ancient  churn,  the  church,  has 
been  cut  down,  pieced,  patched,  made 
over  and  over  again ;  while  forth  from 
it  have  come  pygmy  and  giant,  Judas 
and  John.  In  the  progressive  nine- 
teenth century,  the  pope  is  declared 
infallible,  and  Protestantism  a  failure. 
But  the  golden  rule  is  still  golden : 
still  God  is  love. 

The  most  persistent  churners  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  are  the  politi- 
cians. They  put  such  strange  ingre- 
dients in  the  place  of  the  pure  milk, 
such  as  icebergs,  volcanos,  bullion, 
and  turn  out  such  strange  mixtures 
of  tax,  tariff,  and  total  depravity. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  historical 
Moses,  are  scattered  the  remains  of 
policies  that  would  leak.  And  Mr. 
Aristocracy  has  never  failed  to  break 
his  ladle  while  trying  to  pat  Mr. 
Democracy  into  proper  shape.  The 
political  churn  is  always  frothing ;  no 
one  can  approach  without  getting 
splashed ;  hence  the  significance  of 
the  term,  a  greasy  politician.  Indeed, 
in  certain  churning  clubs,  vulgarly 
called  rings,  the  test  of  membership 
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is,  to  be  sufficiently  oily  to  slip 
through  tight  places,  and  come  out  in- 
creased in  —  pocket. 

At  the  social  churn,  Mother  G-rundy 
presides.  Strange  to  say,  these  two 
old  ladies,  Daine  Nature  and  Dame 
Grundy,  seldom  agree.  Something 
like  this  has  been  said  of  a  jury  in 
Wyoming :  Mother  Nature  dresses 
her  children  in  such  comfortably  fit- 
ting clothes.  Mrs.  Grundy  puts  hers 
into  strait-jackets.  But,  be  it  said 
to  her  credit,  she  has  the  womanly 
talent  —  so  useful  in  a  family  —  of 
making  a  little  go  a  great  way.  From 
a  little  scrap  of  an  inch  or  two,  she 
has  been  known  to  spin  a  yarn  of  in- 
terminable length.  And  thus  human- 
ity churns.  Wherever  is  heard  the 
voice  of  man,  there  is  heard  the  voice 
of  the  dasher.  Man  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune,  is,  being  interpreted, 
Every  man  must  do  his  own  churning. 
Whatsoever  a  man  churneth,  that 
shall  he  also  eat ;  remembering  that 


man  does  not  live  by  bread  and  butter 
alone.  Every  thing  produces  after 
its  kind.  Meagreness  begets  meagre- 
ness.  It's  a  crime  to  spend  one's 
years  in  trying  to  churn  skim-milk. 
It's  the  old  story,  —  grapes  of  thorns, 
figs  of  thistles.  Putrefaction  within 
cannot  give  purity  without.  What 
wonder  there  are  moral  contagions, 
when  men  are  dealing  in  death,  and 
souls  are  fed  on  rottenness  ?  Happy 
for  us  if,  while  the  dasher  we  are 
lifting  be  not  so  heavy  as  our  neigh- 
bor's, or  the  results  of  our  churning 
weigh  not  so  heavily  as  his,  —  happy 
for  us  if  the  churn  we  call  ours  be 
made  of  sound,  honest  timber,  filled 
with  that  which  is  likewise  sound  and 
honest. 

This  and  more  are  the  churnings 
of  my  thoughts,  set  in  motion  by  the 
words  of  the  little  boy,  away  out  here 
on  the  prairie,  that  olden  summer 
day.  From  it  all  I  learn,  churning  is 
only  another  name  for  change. 
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"  COME,  wife,  'tis  June.     I  hear  the  call 

The  wrinkled  world  renewing, 

Th'ough  old  ourselves,  Love's  festival 

To  celebrate  is  suing. 

Come,  take  thy  hat.     I  long  to  feel 

The  blithe  air  round  us  blowing; 

Under  the  ice  of  age  will  steal 

The  pulse  through  all  things  flowing." 

They  went,  where  Memory's  hidden  clew 
Drew  them,  beyond  the  village, 
Under  the  heaven's  delightful  blue, 
Remote  from  farm  and  tillage  ; 
Where  the  heart  bade  them,  up  the  hill 
They  wandered,  without  choosing, 
Silent,  and  hand  in  hand,  and  still 
Old  Junes  with  new  confusing. 


The  little  clouds,  like  faces,  smiled 
Their  vernal  salutation, 
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And  breathed  from  clustering  flowers  wild 

The  season's  invitation. 

The  field-lark  rippled  overhead 

Its  song  to  come  and  follow  ; 

And  flakes  of  rose  the  orchards  shed 

Past  every  sunny  hollow. 

« 

Only  the  cat-bird,  cynic  sage ! 
Sour  in  his  leaved  seclusion, 
Protests,  as  from  a  hermitage, 
Against  sweet  June's  delusion. 
So  like  him,  grim  in  black,  and  sour, 
Severe,  dyspeptic  preachers 
Protest  with  now  decreasing  power 
Against  our  cheerful  Beechers. 

"This  is  the  place ;  the  gate  now  shut, 

As  when,  in  childhood's  hours, 

I  shook  this  gummy  butternut, 

Till  half  its  nuts  were  ours. 

How  stained  your  hands  !     Our  prize  we  stored 

In  mother's  closet  sunny, 

All  winter,  then,  devoured  our  hoard, 

With  sauce  unbought  by  money." 

They  paused  to  gaze ;  and  then  his  hand 
Pointed  where,  in  the  meadow, 
Like  triple  emerald  fountains,  stand 
Three  elms,  in  light  and  shadow ; 
A  shy  path  led  the  way  to  them. 
In  dimpled  glints,  that  shine  and  sing, 
Leaped,  under  branches  of  each  elm, 
A  brown  brook,  frolicking. 

They  sat  themselves  at  that  elm's  root, 
Just  where  the  eddy  glances : 
Speechless,  their  thought  in  fond  pursuit 
Of  dear  youth's  first  romances. 
A  rose-bush  stained  the  quivering  blue  : 
He  took  two  buds,  and  sharing 
Between  them  these,  above  them  flew 
A  joy  past  words  declaring. 

" 'Twas  here  you  gave  me  leave  to  love; 
Our  pledge,  two  rose-buds,  dearest. 
Is  this  the  one  ?  by  Heaven  above 
Thou  still  sixteen  appearest !  " 
They  rose  to  go,  and  silently 
Returned,  through  twilight  holy. 
And  Love,  in  wrinkled  hands,  could  see 
Two  rose-buds  drooping  lowly. 

T.  G.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

As  the  five  went  and  came  on  that 
October  Sunday,  how  many  times 
they  said  to  each  other,  what  they 
had  said  so  many  times  before :  "  If 
only  Jeff  Fleming  were  here,  it  would 
be  perfect ! " 

In  saying  this  they  were  wholly 
wrong.  The  truth  was,  that,  if  Jeff 
Fleming  had  been  there,  they  would, 
almost  of  course,  have  paired  off  in 
one  of  the  old  and  familiar  combina- 
tions. They  would  have  lost  just 
that  vivacity  of  the  new  discoveries 
which  they  were  making  all  the  time, 
and  making  precisely  because  their 
partnerships  changed  with  every  new 
house  into  which  they  entered,  and, 
indeed,  with  every  other  change  of 
their  little  plans. 

Meanwhile,  Jeff  was  coming  to 
them,  though  they  did  not  know  it, 
a  good  deal  faster  than  the  old  poeti- 
cal expressions  for  full  speed  can  tell. 
He  was  coming  a  good  deal  faster 
than  the  average  wind  comes.  He 
was  coming  as  fast  as  high-pressure 
steam,  thrown  first  on  one  end  and 
then  on  the  other  of  the  pistons  of  a 
first-class  engine  from  the  Boston 
Locomotive  Shop  would  carry  him. 
Now,  if  any  of  the  new  school  of  poets 
wants  to  write  a  realistic  poem  about 
Jeff  Fleming,  let  him  try  putting 
that  statement  into  rhythm,  verse, 
and  rhyme. 

1  This  story  is  written  In  co-partnership,  by 
Miss  Hale,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Loring,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Hale.  Each  part- 
ner is  entirely  and  personally  responsible  for  all 
the  imaginings,  opinions,  and  statements  of  all 
the  other  partners. 


After  he  has  done  this,  he  may  go 
on  to  say,  that  a  little  after  they  left 
Cass  Corners,  on  that  October  Sun- 
day afternoon,  three  or  four  very  wild 
cows,  tormented  by  five  or  six  wilder 
German  boys,  left  the  pasture  where 
they  would  fain  have  been  quiet, 
broke  through  its  fence,  and  were 
rushing  across  the  railway,  when  the 
express,  to  which  Jeff  had  intrusted 
himself,  struck  full  on  the  whitest  of 
the  herd.  She  disappeared ;  but  the 
engine  was  not  so  fortunate  with  the 
other  cows,  and  when  it  was  done 
with  them,  it  was  lying  in  the  prairie, 
some  feet  below  the  level  it  had  been 
running  on,  gasping  the  last  inarticu- 
late word  which  it  would  speak  for 
many  days.  Jeff  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers, startled  from  their  naps, 
sprang  up,  to  discover  that  they  were 
not  hurt,  and  to  call  an  unexpected 
town  meeting  for  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  conductor  and  engi- 
neer. The  hours  spent  in  contem- 
plating the  wrecks  of  engine  and 
cows,  in  repairing  damages,  and  in 
waiting  for  another  engine,  threw 
them  wholly  out  of  time.  The  road 
was  no  longer  theirs,  to  take  the 
expressive  phrase  of  the  craft.  Their 
pride  was  humbled,  as  is  a  great  car- 
dinal's after  his  fall.  Only  this  morn- 
ing, and  every  thing  got  out  of  their 
way!  Only  this  evening,  and  they 
must  shirk  off  upon  sidings,  and  get 
out  of  everybody's  else  way;  all  be- 
cause four  cows  did  not  understand 
the  eternal  etiquettes,  and  know  that 
precedence  must  be  given  to  an  ex- 
press-train. 
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So  was  it  that,  as  Jeff  and  his 
companions  at  last  struck  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  thought  now  that  all  was 
clear  for  them  to  approach  Chicago, 
it  was  already  well  advanced  toward 
midnight.  Some  one,  who  stepped 
in  from  a  way  station,  bade  Jeff  look 
out  and  see  the  prairie  fire  at  the 
northward. 

Prairie  fire,  indeed!  One  passen- 
ger after  another  threw  up  his  win- 
dow on  each  side  of  the  car,  and 
looked  into  the  night  air ;  and  as  they 
rushed  northward,  at  their  old  speed 
again  now,  and  the  flames  and 
glowing  smoke-clouds  grew  higher  on 
the  horizon,  every  one  knew  that  this 
was  no  fire  of  hay  and  straw  and 
stubble,  but  that  the  city  itself,  which 
was  home  to  most  of  them  and  har- 
bor to  all  of  them,  was  in  flames. 

They  dashed  into  the  station,  wild 
for  news,  to  find  all  silent  there. 
The  throng  which  usually  welcomes 
the  arrival  of  an  express  was  else- 
where now ;  not  one  hackinan  to  urge 
his  claims,  not  one  teamster  to  plead 
for  a  trunk.  Even  the  few  women 
who  found  themselves  on  that  Sunday 
train,  saw  that  their  friends  had  not 
come  to  meet  them.  The  porters  and 
switch-tenders  on  duty  could  hardly 
tell  them  more  than  what  they  knew 
already,  —  that  half  Chicago  was  in 
flames. 

Few  indeed  had  stopped  to  ask 
this,  only  those  who  were  strangers 
as  completely  as  Jeff  Fleming  was. 
The  larger  part  had  leaped  from  the 
car  platforms  as  soon  as  the  motion 
was  slow  enough,  and  had  disappeared 
at  once  on  their  way  to  warehouse  or 
to  home,  which  they  knew  must  be  in 
danger.  Jeff  himself,  who  knew  not 
the  name  of  a  street,  and  indeed  had 
no  special  place  to  go  to,  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  he  could  learn  nothing 
from  the  porters,  rushed,  self-directed, 


toward  the  line  of  fire.  At  first  the 
stillness  and  solitude  were  terrible  to 
him.  All  was  light  as  day,  and  yet 
desert  as  midnight.  He  could  hear 
his  own  boot-heel  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  in  that  square  he  could  see  no 
one.  But,  in  a  moment  more,  when 
he  was  in  presence  of  the  fire  itself, 
he  saw  why  there  had  been  solitude 
before.  For  now  he  had  coine  into  a 
jam  of  people,  who  did  know  the  city, 
as  he  did  not,  and  were  on  one  of  the 
great  ganglions  of  its  circulations. 
Jeff  felt  a  terrible  pang  cross  him,  as 
he  saw  the  struggles  and  horrors  of 
this  crowd.  Here  was  a  young  man, 
with  a  sick  child  of  four  or  five  years 
old  in  his  arms.  Oh,  how  wretched  her 
pale  face  was  !  "  Will  you  make  way 
for  me  ?  this  child  is  dying."  And 
the  poor  mother  was  close  behind. 
Jeff  felt  it  like  a  personal  pang  cross 
him.  Where  were  the  three  Grey- 
ford  girls  in  this  wild  confusion? 
Were  they  lost  in  the  crowd,  as  he 
was?  Was  there  any  one  to  take 
care  of  them  ?  Point  by  point  Jeff 
crossed  that  street.  Between  the 
back  wheels  of  wagons  there  is  a  lit- 
tle space,  even  in  a  terrible  jam,  of 
which  a  resolute  pedestrian  can  avail 
himself.  And  Jeff  was  not  a  man  to 
shrink.  He  crossed  the  avenue,  — 
pressing  still  towards  the  fire,  —  ran 
up  a  street  which  was  almost  desolate 
again,  and  this  time  faced  a  coffle 
of  horses,  wild  with  fright,  —  some 
of  them  hooded  in  the  jackets  of  the 
men  who  had  led  them  from  their 
stable,  others  blindfolded  by  such 
rags  as  could  be  seized  upon,  —  hal- 
tered together,  and  flanked  by  as 
many  men  and  boys  as  could  be 
brought  into  the  service,  driven  from 
the  light,  down  into  safer  regions, 
where  they  could  be  harnessed  in 
their  turn,  and  put  to  the  work  which 
was  so  essential.  Jeff  shrunk  into  a 
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doorway  till  this  wild  cortege  passed 
on,  and  then  started  again  for  the  line 
of  fire.  He  came  on  it  in  a  moment, 
sooner  than  he  expected,  — came  close 
on  a  steam  fire-engine,  whose  fore- 
man, hoarse  and  black,  was  just  giv- 
ing the  orders  to  limber  up,  that 
she  might  be  put  in  a  station  to  wind- 
ward. Jeff  saw,  by  the  unconscious 
gestures  of  the  men,  that  the  flames, 
or  the  burning  brands,  had  leaped 
over  their  heads  as  they  worked ;  he 
could  see  that  the  treacherous  eaves 
of  a  high  warehouse  forty  rods  behind 
them  were  in  flames.  Jeff  had  found 
his  place  now :  he  bore  a  hand  man- 
fully with  the  rest,  at  the  tongue  of 
the  engine  ;  neither  questioned  why, 
nor  made  reply,  as  one  order  after 
another  was  given,  only  admired 
the  sublime  audacity  of  the  foreman, 
who  was  doing  his  personal  duty  still, 
and  doing  it  cheerfully,  in  the  face  of 
such  tremendous  odds.  "  Easy  with 
her !  Away  with  her !  Softly,  boys  ; 
steady.  Here  we  are  !  "  —  as  she 
wheeled  round  into  position,  —  as,  in 
a  miraculously  -short  time,  a  line  of 
hose  was  run  out,  —  as  a  spirited  fel- 
low carried  it  up  half  the  height  of 
the  guilty  warehouse,  —  and,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  few  workmen, 
drenched  black  the  spiteful  flame, 
and  then  turned  his  fountain  on  the 
roof  opposite.  Short-lived  triumph, 
indeed !  They  had  not  been  three 
minutes  in  position,  sending  out  hose, 
hither  and  thither,  to  points  which 
seemed  assailable,  when,  as  Jeff  rose 
from  his  knees,  where,  in  a  deluge 
of  water,  he  had  been  coupling  two 
bits  of  leading-hose  together,  he  saw, 
what  the  foreman  did  not  see,  so 
eager  was  he  in  his  attack,  —  another 
Mansard  roof,  a  whole  square  to 
windward  of  them,  all  bannered  and 
pennoned  in  flame.  Jeff  simply 
pointed  it  to  the  foreman,  who  nod- 


ded in  reply  with  a  grim,  hard 
smile,  called  in  his  hose  once  more, 
coiled  it  roughly  as  he  might;  once 
more  gave  the  order  he  had  given  so 
often,  —  "  Limber  up,  boys  !  No  good 
here !  Easy  with  her !  Walk  her 
along/'  —  and  directed  -the  new  sta- 
tion. It  was  as  if  they  had  been 
spitting  at  the  flame. 

Jeff  was  willing  to  work,  but  not  at 
such  work  as  this.  It  was  the  fore- 
man's duty,  very  good  for  the  foreman ; 
but  it  was  not  his.  And,  as  Jeff  saw 
the  steamer  in  position  once  more,  he 
ran  up,  he  knew  not  why,  toward  the 
Court-house,  which  they  had  seen  tow- 
ering high  in  the  distance.  He  left 
the  line  of  fire  for  the  moment,  called 
by  voices  in  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  in  the  lighted  square,  and 
turned  to  join  them.  "Take  hold, 
gentlemen  ;  take  hold  !  Do  you  mean 
to  have  these  poor  fellows  roasted 
alive  ?  "  These  were  the  first  words 
that  came  to  Jeff  in  the  midst  of  the 
uproar ;  and,  in  a  moment,  he  saw  the 
position.  There  had  been  a  theory 
that  the  Court-house  was  fire-proof. 
Now,  the  basement  of  the  Court-house 
was  used  as  the  county  jail,  and  was 
filled  with  prisoners.  The  keepers, 
doubtful  as  to  their  rights  to  release 
them,  had  gone  to  whoever  had  that 
right,  for  some  sort  of  sign  manual. 
Meanwhile,  the  cupola  of  the  Court- 
house was  in  flames  ;  the  heat  and  hor- 
ror of  the  fire  made  themselves  known 
within  stone-walls  below.  And  this 
army  of  wretches,  whose  separate  cells 
had  all  been  unlocked  by  the  retiring 
wardens,  was  screaming  within  for 
freedom ;  while  the  strong  outer  doors 
were  bolted  and  locked.  They  were 
all  shut  up  together,  in  one  undistin- 
guished crowd.  The  cry  of  oath  and 
entreaty  could  be  distinctly  heard 
by  the  smaller  crowd  outside.  But 
in  that  smaller  crowd,  some  man  of 
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sense  had  understood  the  exigency, 
and  had  voted  himself  into  command. 
The  workmen  who  were  relaying  the 
pavement  of  the  square  had  left, 
on  Saturday,  a  convenient  timber, 
with  which  they  adjusted  its  grade. 
"  Take  hold,  gentlemen  ;  take  hold ! 
Do  you  mean  to  have  them  roasted 
alive  ?  "  The  sovereigns  who  were 
passing  understood  the  exigency,  and 
rushed,  at  this  command,  to  the  rescue. 
Jeff  seized  the  timber  with  the  rest, 
—  thirty,  forty  of  them  had  hold  of 
it  together.  "  Back !  back  !  a  few  steps 
back.  Now  !  One,  two,  three."  And 
they  rushed  at  the  gate,  to  be  well-nigh 
overthrown  by  the  recoil.  "  Once 
more,  men !  back  !  a  little  back!  Now  ! 
Are  you  ready  ?  One,  two,  three  ! " 
And  once  more  their  hands  were  torn, 
and  they  thrown  back  on  each  other, 
as  the  gate  refused  to  yield.  But 
their  cheerful  leader,  after  examining 
its  condition,  reported  favorably  of  the 
effect.  "  Don't  give  it  up,  men.  Back 
again  !  —  little  more  !  —  little  more  ! 
Now !  One,  two,  three  ! "  And  with 
rather  more  skill,  and  a  swing  rather 
more  elastic,  they  rushed  again  at  the 
gate  ;  and  this  time  it  was  certain  that 
something  inside  had  given  way.  An 
answering  cheer  from  within.  Some 
swings  of  the  battering-ram,  directed 
with  more  precision,  if  with  less  force, 
and  then,  in  one  instant,  the  gate 
swung  away,  Jeff  knew  not  where ; 
and  one  black  stream  of  life  poured 
out  from  the  gateway  into  the  street, 
with  howls  and  cheers  and  gladsome 
oaths,  and  scattered  to  be  seen  no 
anore.  Jeff  stood  still,  almost  won- 
dering why  no  one  spoke  in  articulate 
words,  and,  in  a  moment,  found  him- 
self alone.  He  was  the  only  man 
who  had  nowhere  to  go. 

Then  recurred  to  him  the  question 
which  had  come  to  him  so  often  since 
the  young  man  passed  him  with  the 


sick  child, —  "  Where  are  the  Greyford 
girls  ?  "  Where,  indeed  ?  and  how  was 
one  to  go  in  search  of  them  ?  I  have 
had  just  such  a  question  put  itself  to 
me  in  a  dream,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
it  appeared  that  some  one  who  should 
have  been  there  was  not  there.  Was 
it  a  little  strange,  that  Jeff's  question 
did  not  first  frame  itself  into,  "  Where 
is  Nettie  ?  "  though  he  had  a  provok- 
ing letter  from  Nettie  lying  next  his 
heart,  and  had  been  wondering  how 
he  and  she  were  to  meet  each  other, 
and  whether  he  were  jealous  of  the 
Mr.  Marsh  or  the  Mr.  Denison  she 
had  been  writing  about  ?  No  :  the 
spontaneous  question  was  distinct ty, 
not  of  one,  but  of  all :  "  Where  are 
the  Greyford  girls  ?  "  Jane  Burgess, 
whom  all  Greyford  had  voted  to  be 
his  ;  Nettie,  who  had  said  that  by  all 
that  was  holy  she  was  his  ;  and  "  poor 
Rachel,"  as  Jeff  always  called  Rachel 
Holley.  Jeff  felt  that  if  he  could  see 
them,  or  help  them,  that  was  what  he 
was  dumped  down  in  Chicago  at  this 
moment  for ;  not  to  be  serving  eject- 
ment warrants  on  rasoals,  or  dragging 
steamers  out  of  the  way  of  the  flames. 
Where  were  the  Greyford  girls  ? 
Asking  himself  this  question,  he  rushed 
into  the  throng  again  ;  hoping  against 
hope  that  some  fatality  would  answer. 

Where  were  the  Greyford  girls? 
They  were  not  together. 

At  that  moment  of  time,  if  a  some- 
what defective  chronology  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  Jane  Burgess  was  startled 
from  an  uneasy  dream,  which  need 
not  be  described  in  a  story  which  has 
to  do  with  realities  more  terrible  than 
visions.  Ned  Bardies  was  pounding 
at  her  door.  "  Jane  !  Jane  !  there's  a 
great  fire !  Sophy  is  nervous,  and 
you  had  better  get  up  and  dress  your- 
self ;  it  will  comfort  her."  By  such 
weak  devices  does  the  less  confident 
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sex  attempt,  in  times  of  peril,  to  give 
courage  to  the  stronger.  Not  that 
Ned  Bardles's  courage  or  confidence 
gave  way  all  that  day,  or  till  this 
time.  To  this  hour,  he  thinks  that  if 
a  particular  Irishman  had  thrown  a 
particular  bucket  of  water  where  he, 
Ned  Bardies,  directed,  half  Chica- 
go would  have  been  saved  that  day ; 
and  his  own  house,  with  the  rest, 
would  have  stood  sure.  Jane  started 
up.  Sure  enough,  the  light  was  flar- 
ing through  her  window,  and  she 
could  see  every  picture  in  her  room. 
Sensible  Jane  !  She  had  the  wit  at 
that  moment  to  know  which  frock 
would  be  best  to  work  in,  and  that  if 
her  getting  up  were  for  any  good,  it 
was  for  work.  Sensible  Jane.  Frock, 
shoes,  hair,  every  thing,  was  in  order 
for  work,  when  Ned  Bardies  next 
dashed  up  the  stairway.  She  flung 
open  her  door,  and  asked  what  she 
was  to  do. 

Still  Ned  prophesied  smooth  things. 
His  wife  was  packing  some  trunks. 
Perhaps  Jane  would  feel  more  easy 
if  she  were  ready  for  a  sudden  re- 
moval. For  himself,  he  was  at  that 
moment  fastening  the  step  -  ladder 
which  led  to  the  roof.  If  Jane  would 
come  up  in  a  minute,  the  roof  was 
flat  at  the  very  top,  he  knew  her 
head  was  steady,  she  would  like  to 
see  the  show. 

"See  the  show,  indeed."  Jane's 
packing  was  finished  right  soon  ;  and, 
with  her  own  hands,  she  dragged  her 
heavy  trunks  into  the  passage,  and 
down  the  stairway,  to  the  front  hall. 
Then  she  ran  up  and  joined  Ned  on 
his  lookout. 

Beauty  and  terror !  Such  beauty 
and  such  terror!  The  howl  of  the 
flames,  the  rush  of  the  tempest  by 
her,  which  made  Jane  fear  to  step 
outside  upon  the  roof,  and  made  her 
beg  Ned  not  step  so  recklessly  from 


side  to  side ;  the  leaps  from  point  to 
point,  now  of  burning  brands,  as  one 
called  them,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  now  of  columns  of  flame,, 
which  seemed  to  move  wholly  with- 
out law,  or  defied  law ;  and,  above  all 
th  e  heavy  canopy  of  smoke,  flame,  — 
white  below,  night-black  above ;  and 
with  its  whirls  between,  lighted  or 
shaded  with  every  conceivable  glare 
or  cloud  of  white,  of  yellow,  of  orange, 
of  scarlet,  of  crimson,  of  purple ;  the 
gamut  of  fire,  here  harmonized,  there 
raging  in  discord ;  the  voice  of  power 
and  the  spectacle .  of  power  hushed 
Jane  at  first,  she  did  not  know 
whether  in  terror  or  wonder.  Then; 
she  cried,  "Ned!  come  down,  come 
down !  You  can  do  nothing  here ; 
come  down  for  the  children.  Take 
them  somewhere  where  they  will  be 
safe !  " 

But  Ned  declared,  as  he  supposed 
with  great  calmness,  though  Jane 
could  detect  the  quickness  of  his 
speech,  that  it  was  idle  to  run  away 
from  a  fire  which  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  If  she  would  notice  the 
way  the  wind  was  blowing,  she  would, 
see  that  it  had  already  passed  them.. 
Unless  the  wind  changed  its  direction,, 
they  must  be  safe.  Still,  if  Jane 
chose,  she  might  have  the  children  up. 
and  dressed,  if  she  thought  Sophy 
would  feel  easier.  As  if  the  children* 
hadn't  been  all  dressed,  to  their  India- 
rubbers,  long  before !  Ned  showed  her 
the  buckets  which  he  and  his  neighbors 
had  been  arranging  on  the  roof.  He 
had  already  wetted  every  spout ;  and 
indeed,  even  in  the  heat  in  which 
they  stood,  that  whole  range  of  roof- 
tops looked  as  if  it  had  been  drenched 
with  a  sudden  shower.  But  even 
Ned's  voluble  eloquence  was  checked 
when  Michael's  voice,  from  the  foot  of 
the  attic  stairs,  announced  that  the 
water  had  stopped  running.  This 
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was  a  call  that  did  summon  Ned  from 
his  commanding  station,  and  sent  him 
down  stairs,  to  find  what  faucet  had 
been  turned  wrong.  Alas  !  it  was  a 
faucet  that  Ned  even  could  not  set 
right.  In  one  fatal  line  from  the  spot 
where  it  was  born,  the  conflagration 
had  dashed  across  the  city  to  the  roof 
of  the  great  water-works,  which 
seemed  so  far  away.  That  roof  had 
fallen  upon  those  engines  which  the 
moment  before  represented  the  max- 
imum of  human  power,  as  they  also, 
like  Jeff  and  Jane,  were  working  their 
willing  utmost  in  their  great  duty. 
And  so  they  were  still. 

But  the  indomitable  Ned  Bardies 
would  not  quail.  "  It  isn't  as  if  we 
hadn't  got  the  reservoir."  Again  he 
conferred  with  his  neighbors,  laid  off 
his  working  parties  for  the  stairways, 
draped  his  out-houses  with  carpets 
and  bookings,  rolled  a  hogshead  here, 
and  another  there,  invoking  all  the 
traditions  of  early  New-England  life, 
and,  as  the  night  waned,  filled  them,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  crisis.  No  one 
within  the  range  of  Ned's  line  of  bat- 
tle could  escape  the  contagion  of  his 
•energy. 

But,  for  once  at  least,  the  doubtful 
wife  was  the  better  prophet.  She 
was  preparing  for  retreat,  while  Ned 
was  preparing  for  fight.  Does  such  a 
union,  perhaps,  make  the  true  general  ? 
She  compelled  Michael  to  harness 
the  horses  into  the  light  wagon  which 
stood  in  the  stable,  and  bring  it  round 
to  the  door.  What  did  not  she  and 
the  children  pile  into  that  wagon  ! 
Her  father's  portrait,  and  Ned's  moth- 
er's ;  the  basket  of  silver  plate,  which 
had  been  carried  up  stairs  when  they 
went  to  bed ;  two  or  three  of  those 
trunks  of  hasty  packing ;  nay,  on 
the  floor  of  the  little  cart,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  accumulations, 
stood  sublime  the  easy-chair  into 


which  Ned  had  always  liked  to  fling 
himself,  when  he  came  home  tired,  at 
night,  from  the  office.  The  wagon 
stood  there,  hour  after  hour ;  and  from 
child  to  grandmother,  when  any  one 
lighted  on  any  thing  in  the  house 
which  seemed  particularly  precious,  it 
would  be  carried  down,  and  by  some 
mystery  crowded  into  this  wagon. 
And  still  Ned  said  it  was  nonsense  ; 
that  the  fire  had  passed  them,  and 
there  need  be  no  fear. 

None  the  less  did  the  last  come. 
From  a  little  reconnoitring  tour,  he 
came  rushing  back;  with  his  own 
hands  flung  little  Carl  upon  the  seat 
in  the  wagon,  called  his  wife  and  the 
others  out,  bade  Michael  mount  and 
take  the  reins,  lifted  Retty  upon 
Michael's  knees,  and  bade  him  drive 
slowly  to  the  base-ball  ground.  So- 
phy and  Jane  and  the  little  procession 
followed,  arms  filled  with  little  house- 
hold gods.  Ned  Bardies  himself 
went  back  into  his  library,  swung 
round  his  neck  his  little  travelling-bag, 
looked  his  last  upon  his  happy  home, 
locked  the  front  door,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  followed  the  retreat. 

He  overtook  Sophy  in  a  moment. 
"Wilmarth's  house  is  gone.  They 
were  not  out  of  it  two  minutes  before 
it  was  gutted.  All  that  square  is 
gone.  I  tell  you,  Sophy,  it  isn't  like 
flame  :  it  is  a  wall  of  fire,  sweeping 
down,  and  nothing  stands  against  it." 

"  Thank  God,  the  children  are  all 
safe  !  "  said  Sophy.  And  brave  chil- 
dren they  were.  They  hugged  their 
little  treasures  tightly,  and  stamped 
along  in  firm  order,  at  their  aunt's 
or  their  mother's  side. 

A  short  relief  at  the  lake-side. 
Michael  unloaded  his  wagon,  and  they 
made  there  their  little  bivouac.  "  At 
least,  we  are  safe  here,  where  there  is 
nothing  that  can  burn."  Retty  and 
Carl  grow  used  to  the  situation,  stop 
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asking  questions,  and  begin  to  see 
which  can  throw  stones  farthest  into  the 
lake.  And  then,  in  one  instant,  with 
one  more  change  in  the  eddy  of  the 
wind,  there  is  a  column  of  black 
smoke  down  upon  us,  from  some  pile 
of  pitchy  lumber,  and  Ned  has  Carl 
in  his  arms,  and  Sophy  has  clutched 
up  Betty,  and  Jane  is  dragging  John, 
as  Michael  leads  the  way  ;  thick, 
pitchy  darkness  in  this  smoke,  though 
we  know  the  sun  has  risen.  Michael 
loads  us  through  a  gap  in  the  board 
fence.  "  This  way,  Miss  Jane ! 
Jump  down  here,  Mrs.  Bardies !  I 
have  the  boy,  ma'am."  Turning  this 
way,  turning  that  way;  a  mudscow 
here,  a  raft  of  floating  lumber  there  ; 
now  a  fight  with  a  drunken  boat- 
man, now  running  across  a  totter- 
ing plank  bridge,  which  has  been 
left  for  us,  by  some  one  fleeing  just 
before  us,  and  we  are  safe  again. 

Arrived  on  the  deck  of  a  crowded 
steamer,  Ned  Bardies  eagerly  calls 
his  roll,  —  "  Betty,  John,  Carl,  grand- 
mamma. Thank  God,  we  are  all 
here!" 

And  then  the  captain  of  the  boat 
called  to  them,  to  say  that  he  must 
put  off  into  the  lake  ;  that  any  who 
preferred  to  stay  on  land  must  go  on 
shore.  A  tempest  on  the  lake,  and 
this  storm  of  fire  on  the  land  !  There 
were  but  few  who  did  not  prefer  the 
chances  of  going  to  the  bottom,  to 
enduring  longer  trial  of  the  battle  on 
the  shore. 

Ned  Bardies  determined  to  stay, 
with  his  children.  He  gave  Mike 
his  choice,  whether  to  stay  or  to  go; 
and  Mike  said, — the  faithful  fellow, 
—  "  As  ye're  all  safe  here,  there  may 
be  some  one  else  that  needs  me.  I 
think  I'll  go  and  see." 

There  is  the  answer  to  Jeff  Flem- 
ing's question,  so  far  as  one  of  the 


Greyford  girls  was  concerned;  and  she, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  the  one  whom 
the  public  opinion  of  Greyford  had 
assigned  to  him  as  his  own  property, 
until  Nettie  Sylva  had  turned  his 
susceptible  heart  in  another  direction. 
No  great  likelihood  that  Jeff  Flem- 
ing will  find  Jane  Burgess  on  that 
storm-tossed  steamer  in  the  offing. 
Perhaps  he  will,  —  stranger  things 
have  happened  in  this  story.  But  we 
will  see. 

It  was  indeed  one  of  the  peculiar 
horrors  of  the  great  fire,  that,  in  the 
flights  and  rescues,  there  were  so  many 
different  tides  of  human  life,  sweeping 
in  different  directions  at  the  same 
moment  of  terror,  and  each  parted 
from  the  others.  The  fugitives  who 
fled  to  the  lake  were  parted  from 
those  who  had  escaped  southward,  and, 
yet  again,  beyond  that  first  line  of  fire, 
which  swept  across  the  North  Side, 
there  was  a  third  army  of  the  house- 
less, whose  flight  was  northward ;  an 
army  enlarged  as  every  new  block 
gave  way.  In  a  thousand  instances, 
the  fathers  of  families  had,  in  the 
night,  left  their  homes,  apparently 
secure,  and  gone  down  town  to  work 
for  the  safety  of  their  property;  so 
that,  when  the  crisis  of  flight  came 
for  wives  and  children,  they  were 
parted  from  those  who  were  used  to 
care  for  them,  and  on  whom  they 
were  used  to  rely.  For  after  the  tun- 
nel was  rendered  useless,  and  the 
bridges  gave  away,  the  North  and 
South  Sides  were  completely  parted 
from  each  other.  It  happened,  as  in  a 
thousand  other  cases  of  those  who  were 
closely  tied  in  life,  that  the  little  par- 
ty of  our  friends  was  so  broken,  that 
their  history  must  be  followed,  not  on 
one  only  of  the  lines  of  retreat,  but 
upon  each  in  turn. 

Where  were  the  Greyford  girls  ? 

As  for  Bachel   Ilolley,  at  the  mo- 
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ment  when  Jane  and  Sophy  and  the 
children  fled  from  the  house  in  Erie 
Street,  after  a  night  of  anxiety,  Ra- 
chel Holley  was  comfortably  asleep  in 
bed,  wholly  ignorant,  of  course,  that 
half  the  town  was  in  flames.  After 
a  day  at  the  Sherman  House,  Mr. 
Holley  had  brought  Rachel  down  to 
Mrs.  Worboise's,  well ,  out  of  town  on 
the  South  Side  ;  and  that  good  woman 
was  only  too  glad  to  welcome  so  dear 
a  friend  as  Rachel  in  her  new  quar- 
ters. Horace  was  there  too ;  and,  in 
the  sight-seeing  of  the  Greyford  par- 
ty, they  had  had  many  a  merry  rendez- 
vous and  jolly  tea-drinking  at  these 
hospitable  quarters.  The  alarm  of  fire 
Sunday  night  had  kept  Horace  out ; 
and  when  Rachel  went  to  bed,  he  had 
not  returned.  The  family  at  home  had 
looked  at  the  fire  from  the  window 
before  going  to  bed,  but  they  were 
quite  too  far  from  the  scene  of  it  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  alarm. 
Good  Mrs.  Worboise  slept  too  soundly 
to  be  careful  whether  her  "  boarders  " 
returned  at  one  hour  of  the  night  or 
another.  Indeed,  when  she  woke, 
with  her  maids,  to  start  things  in  the 
morning,  it  was  some  little  time,  as 
she  said  afterwards,  before  she  looked 
out  of  the  window.  She  looked  then 
toward  the  south  ;  and  she  had  been 
stirring  "  nigh  half  an  hour,  zif  Jt 
was  any  other  day,"  before  she  knew 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  her 
house,  and  that,  a  mile  away,  half  the 
city  was  in  ruins.  So  was  it  that 
Rachel  slept  on.  It  need  hardly  be 
said,  that,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Worboise 
got  any  information,  she  communicat- 
ed it  to  Rachel,  and  the  other  ladies 
of  the  family. 

Horace  had  walked  home  with 
Mark  Hinsdale  on  Sunday  evenirg 
from  the  Sherman  House,  where  Net- 
tie Sylva  and  her  father  still  remained. 
Mark's  home  was  well  out  on  the  West 


Side,  as  has  been  said.  The  young 
men  were  talking  together  of  Hor- 
ace's plans,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given,  and,  not  long  after,  they  could 
distinctly  see  the  light ;  of  which  both 
of  them  spoke  with  some  anxiety, 
so  critical  had  been  the  fire  of  the 
night  before,  of  which  they  had, 
just  then,  been  examining  the  ruins, 
and  so  tremendous  was  this  tempest 
which  they  had  both  been  facing  as 
they  crossed  the  town.  Neither  of 
these  young  men  had  that  divine  in- 
stinct for  running  to  "a  fire"  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  most  young 
Americans.  But  in  a  tempest  like 
this,  after  such  an  experience  as  last 
night's,  an  alarm  of  fire  in  De  Koven 
Street  was  no  trifle ;  and,  without 
pause,  each  of  them  arrayed  him- 
self for  work,  and  Mark  gave  notice  to 
his  landlady  that  he  had  his  key,  and 
she  need  not  sit  up  for  him.  Far  to 
windward  as  they  were,  he  had  of 
course  no  fear  for  -her  house ;  and  he 
was  right.  But,  as  a  little  hose-car- 
riage rattled  along  and  passed  the 
young  men,  both  of  them  spoke  with 
anxiety  of  the  means  of  fighting  the 
enemy;  and  Horace  recalled  with  a 
shudder  his  words  of  the  morning,  — 
"  as  if  we  all  were  on  the  edge  of  a 
common  calamity." 

They  came  to  work,  and  they  had 
enough  of  it  before  they  were  done. 
Not  with  •  the  engines.  There  was 
little  that  they  could  do  there.  Till 
midnight,  and  after  midnight  indeed, 
the  plucky  little  steam  fire-engines 
were  thumping  away  with  precision 
and  power ;  the  water-works  were  de- 
livering deluges  of  water;  and  for 
the  hauling  the  machines  to  and  fro, 
the  volunteer  crowd  that  runs  with 
the  machine  gave  all  the  help  that 
the  firemen  themselves  required, 
"  dead-beat "  though  many  of  them 
were  by  the  work  of  the  night  before. 
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But  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  two 
intelligent  young  fellows  with  heads 
on  their  shoulders.  They  ran  first  to 
find  Fay,  at  the  counting-room  of  his 
lumber-yard.  Fay  was  not  there,  — 
no  one.  was  yet  there.  But  it  was  so 
clear  that  that  whole  yard  would  be 
in  the  range  of  flame  within  ten 
minutes,  that  Horace  did  not  hesitate 
to  enter  the  counting-room  through  a 
window,  open  the  outer  door  with  a 
crowbar,  and  then  pile  into  an  ex- 
press-wagon, which  Mark  had  brought 
to  the  spot,  the  desks  of  the  two  part- 
ners ;  indeed,  every  thing  movable 
they  could  find.  The  safe  they  would 
have  taken  too,  but  it  was  clearly  too 
much  for  the  cart.  This  was  in  the 
early  hours,  when  to  hire  an  express- 
wagon  was  still  a  possibility.  Mark 
sent  the  whole  in  triumph  up  to  his 
own  lodgings,  just  as  Mr.  Vander- 
lacken,  the  senior  clerk,  appeared. 
Fortunately,  he  had  the  keys  to  the 
safe ;  and  he  and  the  young  men 
made  short  work  in  emptying  that, 
and  carrying  the  contents  to  places 
supposed  to  be  places  of  security. 
That  sort  of  sudden  work,  of  new 
exigency  and  new  provision,  rapid 
determination  and  action  as  rapid, 
made  the  history  of  the  night.  It  all 
changed,  of  course,  as  well  in  range 
as  in  the  feeling  with  which  they 
worked,  after  the  fire  leaped  across 
the  river,  when  all  men  who  were 
awake  knew  that  there  was  now  a 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
town. 

The  Chicago  River  is  a  sluggish 
little  stream,  formed  by  the  union^of 
two  streams  about  half  a  mile  back 
from  the  lake.  After  the  union,  the 
one  river  flows  eastward  into  the  lake. 
The  two  streams,  before  they  meet, 
flow,  one  north,  one  south,  to  the  point 
of  union.  The  West  Side,  so  called,  is 
west  of  them.  Several  bridges  and  a 


tunnel  unite  it  with  the  North  Side 
and  the  South  Side.  These,  in  turn, 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
river,  and  united  with  each  other 
again  by  bridges  and  a  tunnel.  The 
rivers,  or  river,  make  the  harbor  of 
the  city.  To  one  who  rattles  over 
the  bridges  in  a  carriage,  they  seem 
narrow  as  ditches.  But  when  you 
see  two  schooners  pass  each  other, 
or  when  you  see  a  schooner  turned 
round  in  the  narrow  stream,  you  see 
that  there  is  more  width  than  you 
supposed.  The  great  fire  having 
begun  in  the  lumber-yards  on  the 
West  Side,  our  friends  had,  at  the  first, 
supposed  that  its  havoc  would  at  the 
least  be  checked  by  the  river;  bad 
enough,  indeed,  that  it  should  only  be 
checked  there.  No  little  part  of 
their  service  of  that  night  had  been 
on  board  vessels,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  the  line  of  fire  as  the  terrible  tern-, 
pest  drove  it  on.  It  was,  Mark 
thought,  a  little  after  midnight,  when, 
as  they  were  recrossing  the  bridge, 
from  one  of  many  expeditions  to 
what  then  seemed  a  region  of  safety, 
they  paused  a  moment  to  look  north- 
ward, and  first  felt  that  their  confi- 
dence in  the  river  also  was  a  delusion. 
They  could  see  then  how  the  storm, 
which  seemed  higher  than  ever,  was 
flinging  fire-brands  upon  the  poor 
lumber-sloops  in  the  river;  nay,  once 
and  again  a  burning  brand  would  soar, 
as  if  devils  were  carrying  it,  quite 
across  the  stream.  With  the  thought 
of  what  might,  nay,  musthappen,  if  the 
fire  got  lodgement  on  the  other  side, 
Mark  and  Horace  at  the  same  mo- 
ment began  to  think  of  other  duty 
than  carrying  account  books  to  a 
place  of  safety.  "  Do  you  believe 
they  know  of  this  in  Erie  Street  ?  "  said 
Horace,  thinking  of  Jane.  And  Mark 
confessed  that  he  had  been  anxious 
to  go  and  see  if  they  were  not  fright- 
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ened.  While  they  questioned,  2, 
sharp  flash  sprang  up,  a  very  column 
of  flame,  on  the  leeward  shore  of  the 
river.  A  moment  more,  and  a  hose- 
carriage  came  rushing  across  the 
bridge,  and  they  heard  the  firemen 
clearing  the  way  for  the  steamer. 
"  Run  up  to  Bardies' s,"  said  Mark. 
"  I  will  go  round  by  the  library,  and, 
if  all  is  safe  there,  I  will  join  you." 

So  Horaee  crossed  back,  and  found 
his  way  to  the  Lasalle-street  tunnel ; 
but  he  was  not  to  come  to  Erie  Street 
go  easily.  First  a  loyal  effort  to  help 
on  her  way  an  Irish  woman  and  three 
children;  then  an  adventure  with 
some  terrified  horses,  who  were  led  out 
from  one  of  the  North-side  stables,  de- 
layed him  longer  than  he  knew.  He 
promised  to  take  —  and  did  take  — 
one  of  these  wild  horses  to  a  private 
stable  as  far  up  as  North  Avenue, 
where  it  was  thought  he  would  be  safe ; 
he  mounted  the  terrified  creature  bare- 
back, as  he  had  done  more  good-na- 
tured beasts  in  old  Greyford  days. 
But  when  he  returned  from  this 
knight-errantry  he  found  the  line  of 
fire  had  crossed  to  the  lake,  and  that 
he  was  cut  off  by  it  from  Erie  Street. 
If,  as  was  perhaps  possible,  he  could 
have  crossed  there,  he  did  not  rightly 
find  his  way.  He  chose  in  preference 
the  Kinzie-street  bridge ;  and,  though 
more  anxious  than  ever  about  Jane 
and  her  friends,  he  thought  his  best 
way  to  reach  them  was  to  return  to  the 
West  Side,  and  so  pass  round  the  west 
of  the  fire.  He  had  not  any  fear, 
even  then,  of  the  Sherman  House  and 
Nettie  Sylva.  But  he  had  thus  under- 
taken a  long  journey  ;  and  it  was,  as 
any  one  will  see  who  knows  the  ground, 
journey  long  enough  to  account  for 
his  failing  to  arrive  at  Erie  Street 
before  Jane  and  her  party  fled. 

Nettie  and  her  father,  meanwhile, 


who  had  gone  to  bed  early  at  the  Sher- 
man House,  were  not  in  the  absolute 
security  which  both  Mark  and  Horace 
imagined.  As  early  as  one  o'clock  they 
were  up  and  dressed.  The  nervous 
and  careful  doctor  himself  carried 
their  trunks  down  stairs.  He  had 
bidden  Nettie  put  on  her  hat  and 
walking-dress,  and  she  was  all  ready 
to  follow  him.  Ever}7  one  assured  the 
doctor  that  he  was  rather  rushing  into 
harm's  way  than  away  from  it;  but  he 
had  the  feeling  that  he  should  surely 
be  safe  with  some  old  Greyford  friends 
well  up  on  Lasalle  Street.  With  an- 
other gentleman,  he  secured  one  of 
the  heavy  coaches  of  the  house,  and 
with  their  own  hands  they  piled  on 
their  trunks,  and  piled  in  the  ladies  of 
their  party.  So  swiftly  was  the  move- 
ment carried  through,  that  in  ten  min- 
utes the  whole  party  were  safe  at  the 
hospitable  house  on  Lasalle  Street, 
which  the  doctor  had  selected  as  "  so 
much  safer  than  a  hotel." 

Alas  for  poor  human  foresight !  The 
doctor  had  run  just  in  the  line  of 
the  tempest  and  of  danger. 

Not  his  party  alone,  but  perhaps 
twenty  other  people,  had  gathered  in 
the  house.  A  pile  of  trunks,  sheet- 
bundles  of  clothes,  and  other  rescued 
property,  encumbered  the  sidewalk. 
Everybody  was  made  welcome,  but 
meanwhile  everybody  was  uneasy. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
house  were  engaged  in  bringing  out 
valuables,  and  their  guests  in  packing 
them,  when,  pop  !  the  gas  stopped, 
and  every  one  knew  that  the  gas-works 
had  gone.  Not  that  they  needed  such 
light  much.  The  light  in  the  sky 
left  few  houses  dark,  as  that  morning 
crept  along  from  midnight  to  sun- 
rise. The  work  went  on,  and  none  too 
fast.  One  of  the  gentlemen  had  just 
succeeded  in  securing  a  furniture- 
wagon,  when  the  scout  at  the  corner 
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of  the  square  rushed  in,  crying  that 
it  was  really  the  last  moment ;  that 
every  woman  must  be  gone  :  and  un- 
der Mrs.  Goodhue's  lead,  the  long  cor- 
tege, arms  heaped  full,  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  a  house  in  Dearborn 
Street.  The  gentlemen  promised  that 
they  would  bring  the  trunks  where 
they  would  be  all  right.  And  so, 
with  less  difficulty  than  might  have 
been  expected,  all  came  safe  to  Dear- 
born Street,  and  again  all  met  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  to  have  just  the  same 
experience  again  as  a  few  hours  passed 
by.  Almost  the  same  words  describe 
it.  Nettie  had  long  since  cast  loose 
from  any  property  of  her  own.  She 
had  gallantly  taken  charge  of  a  little 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Goodhue's  mother, 
—  which  was  itself  a  large  lift  for 
Nettie  to  grapple  with,  —  and  of  a 
travelling-bag  of  Mr.  Fontenelle's, 
which,  as  she  knew,  contained  a  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  dollars  in  five- 
twenty  bonds.  Nettie  had  declared 
to  Mrs.  Goodhue,  that  the  portrait 
should  be  as  safe  as  the  lucre.  At  the 
Grades'  house,  she  had  worked  as 
faithfully  as  the  best.  But  when  the 
order  for  flight  came  again,  she  em- 
braced the  picture,  and,  by  science 
known  to  herself,  kept  the  big  bag 
hanging  on  three  of  those  little  fin- 
gers, —  "  they  were  strong,  if  they 
were  so  small,"  as  Maggie  Mitchell 
says,  —  and  again  they  started  for 
some  place  known  to  Mrs.  Gracie, 
which  was  "certainly  protected." 
But  the  streets  were  more  encum- 
bered here.  Nettie  got  confused,  or 
some  one  else  got  confused.  She  could 
not  cross  Clark  Street  when  she 
would  nor  where  she  would ;  and  when 
she  was  across,  a  great  torrent  of 
black  smoke  compelled  her  to  stop  a 
moment ;  and  then  she  could  not  see 
one  of  the  party.  What  strange 
creatures  New-England  girls  are ! 


The  first  thought  to  Nettie  —  little 
laughing  flirt,  as  you  think  her,  dear 
reader  —  was,  that  on  Friday  only, 
she  had  been  sitting  in  the  High 
School  with  her  friend  Miss  White,  and 
had  heard  a  bright  girl  read  from  the 
second  ^Eneid,  how  Creusa  acted  when 
she  found  herself  in  just  the  same 
scrape  in  Troy. 

"  In  unfrequented  by-ways  as  we  run, 
Striving  the  more  frequented  streets  to  shun, 
My  wife,  Creusa,  in  the  darkness  blind, 
Torn  by  some  wretched  fate,  is  left  behind. 
Perhaps  she  lost  the  narrow  path  I  found ; 
Perhaps  she  fell,  exhausted,  on  the  ground. 
I  looked  not  back,  nor  thought  to  look,  until 
We  reached  the  ancient  shrine  on   Ceres' 
Hill." 

But  our  friend  Nettie  had  no 
thought,  however,  of  "  going  under ; " 
her  only  anxiety  was  about  Mrs.  Good- 
hue's  picture  ;  which,  after  all  she 
had  said,  she  would  have  died  for. 
She  rushed  on  bravely  with  the 
throng,  and  was  thrown  for  a  moment 
against  the  shafts  of  a  wagon,  so  that 
the  young  man  at  the  horse's  head 
apologized  to  her.  Nettie  smiled  as 
she  thanked  him ;  and  he  recognized 
her,  though  she  did  not  know  him. 
Her  pretty  face  was  black  with  smoke 
and  dust.  The  tears,  forced  by  the 
smoke,  were  running  helplessly  in 
white  channels  down  her  rounded 
cheeks.  There  was  but  one  attention 
which,  in  that  crisis,  the  gentleman 
could  pay  her ;  and  he  paid  it.  "  Miss 
Sylva,  would  you  like  to  have  me 
wipe  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Nettie,  as  mer- 
rily as  she  had  said  "  Thank  you  " 
when  he  took  her  down  to  supper  the 
Wednesday  evening  before.  And 
this  true  knight,  —  whose  name  will 
ever  be  unknown,  —  with  his  one  dis- 
engaged hand,  drew  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  and  wiped  the  pre- 
cious tear-drops  from  •  the  prettiest 
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eyes  in  Chicago.  Who  wills  may 
make  a  sonnet  of  that  tale !  Nettie 
thanked  him  again,  and  laughed 
heartily  again.  He  laughed  as  well,  — 
offered  to  take  her  parcels,  but  she 
declined,  — •  and  she  forged  on  her  way, 
and  he  on  his. 

Where  she  went,  she  did  not  and 
does  not  know.     Why  she  went,  she 
hardly  knew.     Only,  at  last,  she  was 
all  wrong.     She  came  into  an  empty 
street ;   that  must  be  wrong  !      Still 
she  hurried  through  it,  to  see  that, 
right  and  left,  as  the  square  ended, 
she  was  blocked  by  fire,  or  by  smoke 
which  she  dared  not  pass.     Back  by 
the   way  she   came  !      "  Yes :  this  is 
right.     This  is  the  broken  elm-tree  I 
noticed.      But,  no !    it   is  not  right. 
I  never   saw   that   hogshead  in    the 
road.     God  help  me  !   What  is  right  ? 
That   smoke  is  too  thick  to   charge. 
Back  here  ?     No  !  that  is  all  too  far 
gone.      Could   I   have  crossed  back, 
and  found  Clark  Street?      Ought  I 
not   to   have    held  by  the  wagon  ? " 
Still,  she  did  not  surrender  the  pic- 
ture.    No  !  nor  did  she  lose  her  head. 
The  loneliness  was  the  worst.     How 
she   got   there,    she   did   not    know. 
And   clearly,  that  street  has  wholly 
abandoned.     At  that  instant,  one  puff 
of  wind  revealed  to  her  the  retreating 
line  of  wagons,  on  one  of  the  north- 
ward   avenues.       Only    a    moment ; 
but  enough  for  Nettie.      She  sprang 
into   the    smoke   cloud,  holding   her 
breath,     and,    with    her    eyes    shut, 
plunged   on,  running  as  fast  as  she 
could   run   with   the    picture.       She 
smelt  such  smoke  as  she  never  smelt 
before,  but  she  tried  not  to  breathe. 
Nor  was  this  in  vain ;  forty  paces  of 
such  running  was  enough.      The  air 
cleared ;   she  was  within  twenty  paces 
now  of  f;he  wagons  ;  one  rush  more,  and 
then  the  picture-frame  struck  on  some 
corner  of  a  fence,  and  Nettie  fell,  help- 


less, and  for  one  instant  senseless,  on 
the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  Mark   had    found  the 
Johnsonian  Library  in  very  different 
plight  from  what  he  expected.    Some 
fatal   shaft   had   lighted   early   on   a 
wheelwright's  shop,  just  opposite  that 
institution ;   and,  at  the  moment  of 
Mark's  arrival,  this  shop  was  in  flames. 
What  a  pity  he  had  let  Horace  leave 
him !   for  by  this  time  there  were  few 
enough  volunteers  to  be  recruited  in 
the  work  of  carrying  out  MSS.,  medals, 
and  such  other  treasures  as  Mark  knew 
were  most  valuable  of  all ;  or  to  take 
them  to  shelter,  if  in  this  storm  of 
fire  there  were  shelter.     It  was  still 
early  in  the  night ;  but  the  people  who 
were  out  and  at  work,  were  at  work 
too  eagerly  for  their  own  affairs  to  pay 
much  heed  to  medals  or  to  manuscripts. 
Neither  for  love  nor  for  money  could 
Mark  find  wagoner  to  help  him,  in  the 
little  range  through  which  he  dared 
to  try.     Eeady  money,  indeed,  he  had 
none ;  having  carefully  left  his  watch 
and   pocket-book    at  home  when   he 
and  Horace  started ;  and  that  night 
credit  was  worthless.     Two  or  three 
light   handcarts    and  a  wheelbarrow 
he  did  impress.     He   and  two  of  the 
trustees,  white-headed  old  clergymen, 
and   Miss  Baylies,  the    assistant    in 
the   school   hard   by,    did    yeoman's 
work  with  these  in  the  little  time  they 
had.     But  this  was  little  enough ;  for, 
within  an  hour  after  Mark's  appear- 
ance, the  gutters  of  the  Johnsonian 
had  caught  the  flames,  the  little  scuttle 
on  the  roof  was  on  fire,  and,  in  half  an 
hour  more,  Mark  and  his  trustees  were 
driven,  beaten,  from  the  field.  A  state- 
ly carriage  with  a  span  of  smooth,  high- 
bred horses,  was  piled  full  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  medals ;  and  trustee  num- 
ber one,    mounting   the  box  himself, 
drove  it  triumphantly  from  the  ruin. 
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Mark  and  the  other  trustee,  and  little 
Miss  Baylies  sought  other  fields  of 
duty. 

No  question  where  Mark  would  go. 
"  Where  are  the  Greyford  girls  ?  "  had 
been  his  question,  even  when  he  lay 
out  on  the  Johnsonian  roof  with  a 
hand-hose,  when  he  descended  into 
the  Johnsonian  crypts  with  a  lantern. 
Now  that  he  was  free,  he  could  find 
out  where  they  were.  It  was  still 
early  in  the  night.  Of  course,  the 
intelligent  reader  thinks  he  will  go  for 
Jane.  Did  he  not  write  to  Jane  those 
Jbeautiful  sonnets  ?  Were  not  his  let- 
ters to  her,  all  the  summer,  so  personal  ? 
Yes  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  go  for  Jane. 
Perhaps  he  thought  Jane  well-bal- 
anced enough  to  care  for  herself.  Per- 
haps he  thought  that  that  part  of  Erie 
Street  was  in  less  danger  than  the 
Sherman  House ;  or  perhaps  he  pre- 
tended he  thought  this,  and  really, 
in  his  heart^.  felt  that  if  any  harm 
came  to  Nettie  Sylva,  he  should  never 
forgive  himself;  that  if  Nettie  were 
lost  in  this  chaos,  his  life  would  not  be 
worth  living.  For  my  part,  I  think 
this  storm  of  fire  revealed  a  great 
many  people  to  themselves.  I  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  time,  while 
people  were  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or 
sitting  in  the  night-air  under  the  sky, 
when  they  learned  a  great  deal  that 
nothing  else  could  have  taught  them. 
Of  this  I  am  sure :  that  when  Mark 
Hinsdale  saw  that  the  Johnsonian 
was  one  mass  of  ruin,  he  rushed  to 
the  Sherman  House  by  the  shortest 
route  he  could  find  open.  He  never 
once  thought  of  Rachel  Holley,  whom 
all  Greyford  thought  he  ought  to  think 
of;  he  did  not  think,  more  than  a  mo- 
ment, of  Jane  Burgess,  who  had  been 
kind  to  him  and  good  to  him;  he 
thought  of  Nettie  Sylva,  because  he 
knew  her  life  was  the  other  half  of 
his  life,  —  that  if  he  could  save  her 


from  suffering,  that  was  what  God  had 
sent  him  into  this  world  for ;  and,  un- 
less he  could  save  her,  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  him  to  live. 

He  came  to  the  Sherman  House 
long  hours  after  Nettie  had  left  it.  It 
was  standing,  though  so  much  else 
around  it  was  gone.  Its  white 
walls  were  red  with  the  reflected 
light.  Mark  could  see  smoke  start- 
ing from  the  roof,  but  the  building 
seemed  unchanged.  How  little  while 
since  he  had  left  Dr.  Sylva's  pleasant 
parlor  in  the  corner  of  the  fourth 
story !  He  rushed  in.  He  was  or- 
dered back,  and  had  to  obey.  But 
orders  went  for  little ;  the  house  was 
well-nigh  empty,  for  its  fate  was  too 
certain;  and  Mark  was  in  again, 
and  in  the  doctor's  parlor.  There 
was  the  copy  of  Bret  Harte  on  the 
table,  which  she  had  read  from  last 
night.  Mark  seized  it,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  There  were  the  rosebuds 
Mrs.  Hubbard  had  sent  her.  Mark 
seized  them.  Could  it  be  that  any 
chance  had  neglected  her  and  the 
doctor  ?  He  tried  the  doors  from 
the  parlor.  The  doctor's  room  was 
empty.  He  knocked  and  knocked 
at  the  other  door.  "  Nettie  !  Nettie ! " 
No  answer.  He  turned  the  key,  — 
he  rushed  in,  to  meet  a  column  of 
smoke  which  blinded  him.  But  Mark 
had  tried  smoke  before,  that  night. 
Down  on  his  knees,  he  crept  across  the 
room,  and  was  right ;  for  there  was  a 
little  space  from  which  the  smoke 
rose.  He  held  his  breath  till  he 
pulled  both  pillows  from  the  bed. 
Certainly  no  one  was  there.  But 
could  he  find  his  way  back  to  the 
door?  He  could  not  stand.  He 
could  turn  to  the  place  where  he 
thought  it  was  —  but  where  it  was 
not.  The  door  was  a  wash-stand. 
"I  shall  be  dead  in  ten  seconds," 
said  Mark  to  himself.  But  in  five 
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seconds  he  had  crawled  to  the  door, 
was  in  the  parlor  again,  was  in  the 
draught  of  a  broken  window,  and  was 
safe. 

He  was  down  stairs  again.  He 
was  on  the  West  Side  again.  He  was 
on  the  Kinzie-street  bridge  when  he 
first  saw  sunlight.  He  walked  through 
Kinzie  Street,  meeting  new  crowds  of 
fugitives  debouching  from  the  south. 
He  had  come  north  because  a  porter 
he  had  found  in  the  street  had  de- 
clared that  Dr.  Sylva  went  north : 
which  was  true.  Among  seventy-five 
thousand  people,  Mark  was  looking 
in  every  blackened  face,  to  see  if  it 
were  the  doctor  or  were  Nettie.  If  he 
met  any  man  he  ever  saw  before,  he 
asked  for  Dr.  Sylva  or  for  Nettie. 
He  rushed  down  one  square  and 
another,  till  he  met  the  line  of  fire. 
He  crossed  back  and  forward,  through 
every  street  which  took  the  line  of 
fugitives.  Church  after  church  he 
tried,  where  people  had  sought  sanc- 
tuary. And  so  was  it,  that  making  a 
short  cut,  where  he  thought  no  one 
blocked  the  way,  he  saw  a  woman 
emerge  from  the  smoke,  heavily  bur- 
dened, —  he  saw  her  trip,  and  fall 
upon  the  ground  senseless.  He  ran 
to  her,  and  lifted  her  gently,  and 
wiped  her  hair  from  her  face,  and 
he  knew  he  had  Nettie  Sylva  in  his 
arms ! 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  keep  up  the 
chronology  of  such  chaos  as  this,  in 
which  few  men  looked  at  their  watches, 
and  of  which  the  chief  time-marks 
are  the  moments  when  the  water 
failed,  when  the  gas-works  gave  out, 
and  when  the  sun  rose.  We  have 
still  to  tell  what  became  of  Horace 
Vanzandt,  whom  we  left  crossing 
Kinzie-street  bridge,  westward,  to  look 
for  Jane  Burgess  ;  who,  as  he  hoped, 
was  half  a  mile  exactly  behind  him. 


Slow  work,  indeed,  flanking  the 
sea  of  fire  on  that  morning.  But 
Horace  was  steady  as  he  was  impetu- 
ous. Still,  long  before  he  had  worked 
round  to  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
every  bridge  and  every  tunnel  to 
the  north  side  was  impassable,  and 
every  man  he  questioned  assured  him 
that  the  part  of  Erie  Street  he  was 
asking  for  had  gone.  None  the  less 
did  Horace  persevere.  A  ditch  like  that 
could  be  crossed,  if  he  had  to  swim  it ! 
Swim  it  he  did  not ;  but  he  did  bribe 
an  Irish  boatman  to  carry  him  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  —  and  so 
pressed  his  way  up  on  the  lake  shore. 
Nay,  he  came  to  the  ball-ground,  had 
he  known  it,  some  two  hours  after 
Jane  and  the  children  had  left  it. 

He  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a 
jumping-jack  some  child  had  dropped 
there.  Surely  he  had  seen  the  grim- 
ace on  that  painted  face  before  ! 

It  was  madness  to  ask  each  fugitive 
if  he  had  seen  a  party  of  ladies,  with 
three  small  children.  Madness  or  not, 
Horace  asked  and  asked  again,  and 
received  answers,  now  wild  and  now 
coherent.  They  sent  him  hither,  sent 
him  thither ;  but  there  was  no  Sophy 
Bardies  and  no  Jane  Burgess  to  be 
found  by  this  questioning.  Back  he 
was  beaten  to  the  river-shore  and  the 
lake,  by  failure  and  by  fire;  and  at 
last,  unwillingly,  after  trying  this 
scow  and  that  schooner,  was  fain  to 
take  shelter  himself  on  a  little  tug 
that  was  putting  out  to  sea.  Nor 
was  he  relieved  here  from  the  wretch- 
edness that  had  surrounded  him  on 
the  shore.  Children  without  their 
mothers,  mothers  without  their  chil- 
dren, were  piled  together  on  the  little 
deck.  Water,  of  course,  the  lake  pro- 
vided them ;  but  a  little  hard-tack, 
which  was  gone  before  night,  was  all 
the  edible  provision.  And  such  a 
night !  She  lay  at  anchor  in  sight  of 
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the  lurid,  cruel  fire.  Then  came  rain  ! 
Thank  God  for  rain  !  But  how  would 
these  wretched,  half-clothed  children 
live  till  morning  ?  Still,  we  do  live 
till  morning.  And  then  such  wretch- 
edness !  "  I  am  so  hungry  !  Oh,  dear  ; 
I  am  so  hungry  !  "  The  captain  at 
last  pulled  up  his  anchor,  and  ran 
down  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the 
larger  steamers.  "  For  the  love  of 
Christ,  can  you  give  these  babies 
something  to  eat  ?  "  And  Jane  Bur- 
gess threw  down  into  the  tug  one  of 
the  four  loayes  which  Mike's  fore- 
thought had  packed  in  the  big  basket 
which  he  never  abandoned.  And 
Horace  Vanzandt,  little  guessing  what 
angel  answered  his  prayer,  caught  the 
loaf,  and,  in  a  minute,  was  dividing  it 
among  these  twenty  starving  little 
ones.  A  minute  more,  and  he  had 
scrambled  up  the  steamer's  side.  No ! 
It  was  not  Jane  he  found.  It  was  a 
sort  of  mate,  who  could  provide  some 
blankets  for  the  women  who  seemed 
dying  in  the  engineer's  room  of  the 
little  tug  below.  Up  and  down,  back 
and  forth,  Horace  passed  on  his  work 
of  mercy.  And  it  was  not  till  he  had 
seen  everybody  decently  comfortable 
there,  that  he  scrambled  back  upon 
the  steamer.  He  passed  aft,  where 
he  saw  a  group  of  children  lying  list- 
lessly. He  offered  a  little  boy  the 
grinning  jumping-jack.  "  Why,  it  is 
Carl's  jumping-jack  !  See  here,  mam- 
ma ;  here  is  Carl's  jumping-jack ! " 

And  Horace  turned,  and  Jane 
turned. 

"  Dear  Horace !  " 

"  My  dearest  Jane,  is  it  you  ?  " 

Where  are  the  Grey  ford  girls  ? 

For  Jane  and  Nettie  we  have  ac- 
counted. Let  us  go  back  to  Rachel, 
at  good  Mrs.  Worboise's,  boarding- 
house. 

Eachel   soon  understood   that  she 


was  on  the  very  edge  of  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  history,  and  was 
seeing  it  almost  as  little  as  if  it  had 
been  in  Moscow.  She  could,  and 
did,  run  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
see  a  lurid  canopy  of  smoke.  She 
could  and  did  make  her  way  up, 
with  Mr.  Fay's  assistance,  against 
the  current  of  fugitives,  as  far  almost 
as  Harrison  Street,  and  saw  some- 
thing of  the  methods  of  the  fight. 
But  she  saw  the  flight  more  than  the 
fight ;  and  Mrs.  Worboise  and  Ra- 
chel, and  all  that  household,  instant- 
ly understood  the  emergency,  and 
the  duty  next  their  hands. 

"  My  dear  child,  this  is  sure :  they 
will  need  something  to  eat,  whatever 
else  they  need,  or  whatever  else  they 
save." 

This  was  Mrs.  Worboise's  simple 
statement,  founded  on  a  profound 
philosophy.  By  "  they,"  the  good 
soul  meant  the  human  family  in 
general. 

Her  washing-boilers  were  scalded 
out,  —  as  if  they  needed  it !  —  and  as 
many  hams  put  in  as  they  would 
hold.  With  white  arms  and  sturdy, 
she  mixed  self-raised  biscuits,  and 
plied  that  day  her  ovens.  Open 
doors  in  that  house  that  day  long ; 
no  sign  of  flight.  No  man  nor 
woman  stopped  to  ask  a  question, 
but  was  asked  to  eat,  and  ate  to  the 
full.  The  water  had  given  way ; 
but  Mrs.  Worboise  had  a  little 
"  nigger  boy,"  —  as,  in  face  of  better 
light,  she  obstinately  called  him, — 
whom,  by  threats,  bribes,  and  prom- 
ises, she  kept  plying  to  the  lake-shore 
for  water ;  and  her  old  New  York 
filters  did  the  rest.  When  she  got  a 
little  ahead  with  her  bread  and  ham, 
she  devoted  her  attention  to  bedding. 
I  dare  not  tell  how  many  "  shake- 
downs" she  and  Rachel  and  Mrs. 
Plinlimmon  constructed  on  landings 
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and  floors.  Mrs.  Worboise  could 
have  hauled  a  steamer  into  action  if 
she  had  been  bidden ;  she  could  have 
sculled  a  scow,  had  she  been  bidden  ; 
she  could  have  wiped  a  maiden's 
smoky  tears,  had  she  been  bidden ; 
she  could  have  lain  out  on  the  roof 
of  the  Johnsonian,  with  a  hand-hose, 
had  she  been  bidden ;  she  would  have 
added  emphasis  to  a  battering-ram, 
driving  in  a  prison-door,  had  she 
been  bidden.  As  it  happened,  she 
was  bidden  to  provide  for  a  stream 
of  faint  and  roving  fugitives ;  and 
reverently  and  faithfully,  hopefully 
and  lovingly,  she  did  that  duty.  Of 
course  she  did  it  well. 

Whether  it  were  morning  or  after- 
noon, I  do  not  know;  nor,  I  think, 
did  any  of  the  parties  know.  But, 
as  the  day  passed,  Mrs.  Worboise, 
standing  on  the  door-steps,  saw  the 
approach,  on  the  street,  of  a  long 
express-wagon,  crowded  with  little 
girls,  frightened  and  crying,  or 
sometimes  dumb  and  stolid  with 
terror.  She  rushed  down  to  ask 
where  they  were  going. 

" God  knows! "  said  Jeff  Fleming, 
who  was  on  the  high  seat,  carefully 
driving.  "  They  are  going  wherever 
there  is  something  to  eat,  and  a  bed 
for  the  poor  things  to  lie  in." 

By  the  divine  instinct  of  his 
healthy  life,  Jeff,  who  had  sought 
vainly  all  day  for  the  "  Greyford 
girls,"  had  lighted  on  these  inmates 
of  the  orphan  as37lum. 

"  Why,  the  little  darlings ! "  cried 
the  good  woman.  "  Bring  them  in — 
bring  them  in!  We  are  all  ready 
for  them  here.  Bring  them  in." 
And  by  this  time  Rachel  and  Mrs. 
Plinlimmon  were  at  the  tail  of  the 
wagon,  and  had  each  a  child  in  her 
arms. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Worboise  !  who  sent 
you  here  ?  " 


"  Why,  Mr.  Fleming  !  is  it  you  ?  " 

So  Jeff  Fleming  deposited  his 
charge  with  Mrs.  Worboise.  A  mo* 
ment  more,  and  a  fellow  sovereign 
stopped  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the 
wagon ;  and  Jeff  let  him  have  it,  on 
his  promise  to  bring  it  back  at  night- 
fall. Jeff  had  hired  it  from  he  knew 
not  who,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars down,  on  promise  to  return  it 
next  morning  to  he  knew  not  where. 
Jeff  had  not  tasted  food  since  he  left 
Cass  Corners,  twenty-four  hours  before ; 
and  he  was  not  sorry  to  smell  Rachel's 
coffee,  nor  to  cut  into  the  good  lady's 
ham. 

"  Dear  Rachel,"  said  he,  after  the 
rage  of  hunger  was  a  little  satisfied, 
and  after  each  child  was  in  bed  in 
some  improvised  night-dress,  "  how 
much  has  passed  since  I  saw  you  ! " 

Yes,  indeed !  how  much  had  passed ! 
And  as  the  afternoon  waned,  and  as 
the  evening  gathered,  and  as  they 
turned  back  from  this  or  that  corner, 
how  they  two  were  revealed  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other!  How 
honest  and  brave  and  true  Jeff 
seemed  to  Rachel,  though  he  could 
not  expound  science  like  Horace,  nor 
talk  sentiment  like  Mark.  Of  course, 
she  did  not  say  it  to  herself;  but 
what  a  perfect  rest  it  was  to  sit  and 
talk  with  this  hearty,  simple,  loyal 
friend,  and  not  to  be  in  terror  of  one 
of  Horace's  crotchets,  or  one  of  Mark's 
flights  into  the  sky.  The  evening 
passed  on.  There  was  an  alarm 
about  a  prairie  fire  southward.  What 
a  mercy  Jeff  was  here!  The  rain 
came ;  Jeff  returned  from  recon- 
noitring: all  was  well!  And  he? 
He  kept  wondering,  as  Rachel  did, 
where  Nettie  was ;  and  he  hoped  the 
Bardies  family  were  safe  ;  Nettie,  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed,  indeed;  and 
Jane,  to  whom  he  had  been  assigned. 
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Still,  he  did  not  go  again  to  look  for 
Nettie.  Rachel  wondered  why.  Per- 
haps he  knew  better  than  Rachel  did. 
Anyway,  he  was  determined,  that,  if 
danger  came  that  night  to  Rachel,  he 
would  not  be  far  away. 

Nine  o'clock !  Mr.  Plinlimmon 
has  come  in.  They  say  it  is  all  done. 
There  are  patrols  on  the  streets. 
Gen.  Sheridan  is  in  command.  The 
children  are  all  asleep;  but  no  one 
else  wants  to  go  to  bed.  Half-past 
nine.  A  carriage  wheels  at  the  door. 
A  sharp  ring  and  knock,  and  the  door 
flies  open.  The  parlor  door,  of  course, 
flies  open  too,  and  Mark  Hinsdale 
almost  lifts  Nettie  into  the  room. 

"  Dear,  dear  Nettie !  is  it  you  ? 
Lie  right  on  the  sofa  here ! "  And 
Rachel  is  caring  for  Nettie  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  her 
own  lovely  life. 

"And  where  did  you  come  from, 
Jeff?  Dear  old  fellow!  how  are 
you  ?  "  This  from  Mark,  without  one 
thought  that  this  dear  Nettie,  whom 
all  day  long  he  had  fought  for,  worked 
for,  lived  for,  and  almost  died  for,  was 
supposed  by  everybody  to  belong  to 
the  "  dear  old  fellow  "  who  stood  be- 
fore him.  Nor  do  I  know  that  Jeff 
thought  of  it  more  than  he.  The 
day  had  taught  Mark  a  great  deal. 
It  had  taught  Nettie  a  great  deal.  I 
believe  Jeff  had  learned  his  lesson  too. 

How  much  they  had  to  talk !  There 
was  every  thing  to  tell.  How  much 
Mrs.  Worboise  made  them  drink ! 
How  much  camphor  she  brought  for 
Nettie's  forehead,  where  the  bruise 
was  a  bad  one.  How  Nettie  made 
them  laugh  !  And  then,  again,  how 
she  made  them  cry  !  Mrs.  Worboise 
could  do  nothing  with  them.  It  was 
Mrs.  Plinlimmon  who  appeared  at 
midnight,  and  sent  them  all  to  bed. 


Tuesday   morning   they   all    slept 


late.  No  wonder.  "  Dear  children," 
said  Mrs.  Worboise ;  "  they  shall  have 
breakfast  by  themselves."  And  in  a 
little  back  parlor  they  four  met,  late 
in  the  morning.  Still  so  much  to  tell ! 
Nettie  knew  she  must  have  a  private 
talk  with  Jeff:  she  must  tell  the 
honest  fellow  how  wicked  and  how 
foolish  she  had  been.  And  Jeff  knew 
he  must  have  a  private  talk  with 
Nettie.  He  must  tell  her  that  he 
could  not,  in  honor  to  her,  marry  her. 
But  Nettie  and  Rachel  came  into  the 
room  together,  as  fresh  and  neat  as 
if  there  had  never  been  any  fire. 
And  Jeff  and  Mark  were  there  before 
them,  and  could  not  ask  either  of 
them  to  go  away.  And  it  was  not 
awkward,  after  all.  "  Jeff  is  so  good- 
natured,"  said  Nettie  to  herself.  "  He 
will  not  mind,  and  I  can  tell  him 
by  and  by." 

So  they  lingered  over  the  breakfast, 
as  surely  no  other  four  in  Chicago 
lingered  that  morning.  Did  Mrs. 
Worboise  guess  ?  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  she  did.  She  loved  Rachel  with 
her  heart's  love.  She  loved  Horace 
too  ;  and  yet,  as  she  washed  one  little 
orphan  after  another,  she  said  again 
and  again,  even  aloud  to  the  orphans, 
"  She  will  do  a  hundred  times  better 
with  that  honest  Jeff  Fleming  than 
she  would  ever  do  with  Horace."  And, 
though  no  one  said  this  in  the  break- 
room,  perhaps  they  all  felt  it  too.  And 
Nettie,  guilty  Nettie,  pretty  Nettie, 
flirting  Nettie,  —  she  had  not  gone 
through  storm  and  fire  without  learn- 
ing what  she  knew  well  enough  before ; 
only  this  time  she  knew  it  perfect. 
She  knew  that  such  a  treasure  as  the 
love  and  life  of  Mark  Hinsdale  was 
not  a  treasure  to  be  fooled  with,  or 
thrown  away. 

No  wonder  that  the  coffee  cooled, 
and  the  breakfast  was  long.  But  it 
ended.  It  ended  when  the  door  flew 
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open,  and  Jane  and  Horace  both 
rushed  in.  Jane  all  in  tears,  but 
handsomer  than  ever.  Horace,  tat- 
tered, worn,  and  dirty,  but  happier 
and  prouder  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life. 

He  had  had  a  chance  to  tell  Jane 
how  he  had  sought  for  her  from  mid- 
night of  Sunday  till  sunrise  of  Tues- 
day, —  sought  her  with  tears  and 
with  prayers. 

And  Jane  had  shown  to  him  the 
one  treasure  she  had  saved  from  Erie 
Street.  It  was  the  little  bear. 


Had  these  young  people  trusted  to 
the  first  propinquities,  had  they  let 
the  people  of  Greyford  pair  them, 
they  would  have  trusted  wrong  :  they 
would  have  lived  for  misery. 

Had  they  trusted  to  the  "propin- 
quities "  again,  had  they  let  the  acci- 
dents of  life  pair  them,  they  would 
have  trusted  wrong. 

A  terrible  crisis  tore  away  all  veils, 
all  etiquettes,  all  falsehoods.  For  once 
they  trusted  to  the  divine  instincts  of 
their  own  hearts  ;  and  they  are  happy 
for  this  life,  and  forever. 


THE    EXD. 


LIVING  IK  GERMANY. 


IN  these  restless  days  of  interna- 
tional intercourse  and  cosmopolitan 
culture,  thousands  of  persons  in  Amer- 
ica are  making  eager  inquiries  about 
the  costs  and  advantages  of  living 
for  a  time  in  Europe.  Eagerly  de- 
vouring books  of  travel  and  letters 
from  abroad,  they  find  in  them, — 
alas!  just  what  they  knew  before. 
Why  does  not  the  writer  give  me  soine 
positive,  available  information  about 
food,  rents,  schools,  servants'  wages, 
method  of  instruction  ?  I  know  al- 
ready that  the  Sistine  Madonna  is  a 
vision  from  out  of  heaven  itself,  and 
that  the  vault  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
descends  upon  one  in  palpable  weight 
of  awe,  and  bows  the  head  to  the 
earth.  What  transport  it  must  be  to 
visit  the  haunts  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Lessing  and  Herder,  I  have  long  ex- 
perienced in  my  day-dreams.  But 
can  I  afford  the  costs  of  a  sojourn  in 
Europe  ?  can  my  John  and  Harry 
and  Susan  and  Mary  get  cheap,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  thorough  instruc- 
tion ?  Can  I  escape  the  exhausting 
wear  and  tear  of  housekeeping  life  in 
America?  Is  the  climate  healthy, 


the  food  good,  the  society  accessible, 
the  language  difficult  ?  Tell  me  these 
things,  or  else  forever  after  hold  your 
peace. 

Now,  this  is  just  the  class  of  ques- 
tions to  which  I  propose  to  address 
myself.  I  write  for  persons  of  small 
income,  who  wish  to  get  more  for  their 
money  than  they  can  get  at  home,  — 
more  leisure,  more  access  to  pictures, 
music,  lectures,  libraries,  more  advan- 
tages of  education  for  their  children. 

The  first  thing  I  would  urge  upon 
such  persons  is  to  free  their  minds 
from  all  extravagant  illusions.  Very 
mistaken  impressions  have  got  abroad 
of  the  almost  laughable  cheapness  of 
every  thing  in  Europe.  A  German 
professor  is  .supposed  to  be  able  to 
rear  a  family  of  sixteen,  accumulate 
a  ponderous  library,  and  achieve  a 
European  reputation,  on  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  A  bachelor  German 
count  is  traditionally  credited  with 
power  to  wear  immaculate  kids,  drink 
champagne,  ride  his  own  horse,  and 
frequent  the  festive  scenes  of  Ham- 
burg and  Baden-Baden  on  half  the 
amount.  Alas  !  the  days  in  which 
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broods  of  children  could  be  jacketed 
and  trowsered,  the  days  in  which  gay 
Lotharios  could  have  the  run  of  all 
the  nectar  and  perfume  of  life,  on 
American  cobblers'  wages,  are  over 
forever.  Prices  have  gone  up  through- 
out the  whole  civilized  world,  —  prices 
and  human  desires  also.  Every  ounce 
of  gold  crushed  and  washed  out  of  Cal- 
ifornia quartz  has  sweated  just  so 
much  out  of  evary  English  guinea 
and  German  Frederick  d'or.  Then 
there  is  a  worse  fact  yet  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  scurvy  fellows  have  got  hold 
of  the  same  bright  idea  which  we 
sagely  fancied  was  entirely  original 
with  us.  I  mean  the  idea  of  coming 
out  to  Germany,  and  getting  every 
thing  for  nothing.  A  plague  on  their 
house,  how  they  swarm! — English, 
Americans,  Russians  —  like  the  flies 
and  frogs  in  Pharaoh's  days.  Half-pay 
captains,  broken  merchants,  anxious 
and  aimless  spinsters,  cormorant-look- 
ing parents  with  broods  of  yellow- 
haired  children  ! 

Ay  !  and  the  pest  of  the  matter  is, 
that  they  all  want  to  go  to  the  best 
and  most  attractive  places.  They 
must  live  in  Dresden,  forsooth  !  where 
they  may  disport  themselves  on  the 
Bruhl  Terrace,  or  stand  dumb  with 
rapture  before  Holbein's  Madonna  or 
Rembrandt's  Manoah.  They  must 
camp  down  in  Heidelberg,  where  they 
may  have  the  most  marvellous  ruin 
in  Europe  for  their  daily  exercise- 
ground,  or  enjoy  the  fascinating  ram- 
bles up  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Neckar. 

No  one  less  famous  than  Rubinstein 
or  Tausig  must  be  trusted  with  su- 
perintending the  scales  and  gamuts 
of  their  timeless  and  soulless  Rebecca 
Anns  !  Of  course  all  this  is  very  ex- 
asperating, and  indicates  intolerable 
presumption  on  their  part.  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Heidelberg,  Munich,  should 


be  sacredly  reserved  for  you  and  me, 
who  know  how  to  glow  in  rapture 
over  their  treasures  of  art,  and  to 
soar  and  sail  in  circles,  like  eagles, 
on  the  strains  of  their  music.  But 
what  do  we  propose  to  do  about  the 
matter  ? 

Of  course  this  exodus  of  the  na- 
tions brings  with  it  certain  inevitable 
results.  "  Where  the  carcass  is,  there 
are  the  vultures  gathered  together." 
And  a  very  inviting  carcass,  full  of 
nice  pickings  and  choice  tidbits,  are 
the  English  and  American  sojournera 
opined  to  be.  From  afar  is  their 
arrival  scented.  Swarms  of  agents, 
renters  of  lodgings,  tradesmen,  and 
teachers  soon  darken  the  air,  wheel- 
ing round  in  ever  narrowing  circles, 
and  with  far-darting  eye  watching  for 
the  fitting  moment  to  pounce  down 
and  claim  common  share  in  the  spoil. 
Or,  to  drop  metaphor,  here  are  so 
many  ignorant,  unfledged  foreigners. 
They  are  eager  for  rooms,  servants, 
teachers.  They  are  shouldering  and 
elbowing  one  another  to  get  the  choice 
of  these.  Many  of  them  are  rich, 
and  can  pay  good  prices.  Go  to  !  let 
us  put  up  wages,  tuition,  rent.  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  And  hence, 
the  days  of  ridiculous  cheapness  are 
over.  The  grand  laws  of  political 
economy  are  established  and  freshly 
illustrated,  but  the  luckless  individ- 
ual takes  his  grind  between  the  up- 
per and  nether  millstone. 

Still,  living  is  much  cheaper  in 
Germany  than  at  home.  What  has 
been  said  above  is  mainly  by  way  of 
caution  against  romantic  expectations. 
Moderate  anticipations  will  not  oe 
brought  to  grief.  A  dollar  here  will 
buy  a  good  deal  more  music,  meat, 
art,  clothing,  instruction,  than  in 
America.  Plow  much  more,  will  come 
out  in  the  sequel. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
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individual  or  family  coming  out  to 
Germany  for  a  protracted  stay  is  to 
decide  upon  the  place  of  sojourn.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  determined  by  the 
ends  each  has  in  view.  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Leipsic,  and  Stuttgart  are  the 
best  places  for  musical  instruction. 
None  but  the  largest  cities  will  satisfy 
those  who  want  to  see  a  great  variety 
of  life,  and  be  where  kings  drive 
abroad,  great  military  displays  are 
common,  balls,  operas,  and  ballets 
abound.  If  children  are  to  be  educated, 
the  question  of  schools  is  the  all-im- 
portant one  ;  and  on  this  point  some- 
thing will  be  said  farther  on.  If 
thorough  mastery  of  the  German  lan- 
guage is  the  predominant  idea,  tem- 
porary isolation  from  Americans  and 
Englishmen  is  the  first  necessity ; 
and  this  is  best  secured  in  a  secluded 
village,  particularly  if  a  man  has  a 
large  Newfoundland-dog  sort  of  socia- 
bility in  his  nature,  and  is  unendowed 
with  one  of  those  iron  wills  which  can 
create  a  solitude  for  itself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  mob. 

The  important  question  of  place 
decided,  the  next  consideration,  for 
those  who  prefer  to  keep  house,  is 
the  choice  of  lodgings.  Few  families 
in  German  cities  occupy  a  whole 
building,  as  with  us  ;  apartments  are 
rented  in  flats  of  three,  six,  a  dozen, 
twenty  rooms.  Printed  notices,  hung 
out  over  doors  and  windows,  an- 
nounce where  furnished  lodgings  are 
to  be  had.  And  now  one's  bewilder- 
ment begins. 

There  is  something  appalling  in 
the  impenetrable  fog  of  ignorance  and 
surmise  that  shuts  down  around  the 
stranger  in  a  strange  place.  He 
knows  there  are  true-hearted  and 
charming  people  there,  varied  re- 
sources of  life  and  cheer,  rooms  that 
will  grow  dear  to  him  through  the 
house-warming  of  study,  mirth,  and 


love.  Six  months  later  he  will  stand 
where  he  can  look  back  through  a 
vista  of  familiar  and  friendly  faces, 
and  hours  of  genial,  social  glow. 
But  as  yet  the  gray  mist  will  not 
lift.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
sail  through  his  fog  period  in  which 
he  can  see  no  twenty  feet  ahead,  glad 
that  he  has  at  least  his  little  home- 
crew  aboard,  though  for  the  time 
his  own  barque  is  shut  in  from  the 
sight  of  all  others,  and  all  others 
are  shut  out  from  him.  Still,  what 
phantoms  will  loom  up  out  of  such 
mists,  and  how  dreary  an  experience 
such  navigation  is.  He  may  make  fif- 
ty perilous  mistakes.  He  may  fall  into 
hands  of  a  shark  of  a  landlord,  secure 
dismal  or  unhealthy  quarters,  find 
out  when  too  late  he  might  have 
done  fifty  times  better.  By  all  means, 
therefore,  let  him  avail  himself  of 
the  experience  of  some  American  fam- 
ily living  in  the  place,  or  bring  with 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some 
native  who  will  help  him  with  advice. 
But,  above  all,  let  him  flinch  from  no 
amount  of  personal  exertion.  It  is  a 
tiresome  business,  this  lodging-hunt- 
ing. The  legs  ache  over  the  flights 
of  stairs  to  be  run  up  and  down.  The 
brain  reels  over  the  hundred-fold  con- 
siderations of  location,  air,  sunshine, 
convenience,  comparative  cheapness. 
Still,  there  is  too  much  at  stake  to 
make  it  rational  to  take  counsel  of 
weary  backs  or  aching  calves.  See 
every  thing  that  is  offered,  and  then 
decide  on  the  broadest  induction  of 
facts.  First  and  foremost,  he  sure  to 
get  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street ; 
for  the  daylight  is  short,  and  the 
heavens  are  leaden  in  a  German  win- 
ter ;  and  at  best  an  American  will 
pine  with  heart-break  after  the  radi- 
ant brilliancy  of  his  own  home-skies. 

Well,  Heaven  be  praised  !  the  lodg- 
ings are  at  last  secured.     The  pots, 
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pans,  crockery,  spice-boxes  and  mops 
are  all  itemed  in  a  special  list.  The 
facts  that  three  of  the  tea-cups  are 
cracked,  three  of  the  wine-glasses 
chipped  on  the  edges,  and  one  of  the 
stew-pans  is  suspiciously  thin,  are 
duly  noted.  "Now,  dear,"  cries  at 
last  the  perhaps  too  idealistic  hus- 
band, as  he  wipes  his  bewildered 
brow,  "let  us  go  up  and  refresh  our- 
selves with  a  lo'hg,  glorious  morning 
among  the  ruins  of  Heidelberg  Cas- 
tle." But,  no:  I  cannot  enlarge  on 
this.  I  promised  my  readers  to  tell 
them  mainly  what  lies  outside  the 
chosen  beat  of  the  mere  sentimental 
tourist.  Still,  outraged  human  na- 
ture has  at  least  its  parenthetical 
rights,  and  I  will  just  fling  in  that 
we  had  a  royal  time  up  there,  even 
though  the  stern  voice  of  duty  now 
compels  me  to  shut  off  the  stream 
of  eloquent  enthusiasm,  and  forsake 
ivy-crowned  towers,  broad,  sunny 
terraces  and  frowning  battlements,  for 
sauce-pans  and  scrubbing  utensils. 

Yes,  the  dwelling  is  secured.  It 
is*  mine  now,  so  come  in,  assured  of  a 
hospitable  welcome,  and  look  around 
you  a  bit.  It  is  up  two  flights,  and 
consists  of  a  parlor,  also  used  as  a 
dining-room  ;  three  good-sized  sleep- 
ing-rooms, each  with  a  stove  a  kitch- 
en, and  a  servant's  room.  It  fronts 
south,  is  in  the  healthiest  and  airiest 
quarter  of  Heidelberg,  and  looks  out 
on  wood-crowned  hills.  Five  of  us 
inhabit  it.  The  rooms  are  prettily 
papered  and  neatly  furnished.  They 
are,  however,  as  primitively  innocent 
of  carpets  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  of 
clothing;  save  and  except  strips  by 
the  bedsides,  and  a  single  piece  two 
yards  square  in  the  parlor.  The  cus- 
tom here  seems  to  be  for  each  one  to 
carry  with  him  a  perambulating  car- 
pet in  the  shape  of  thick,  fleece-lined, 
felt-soled  slippers,  — -  an  idea  evidently 
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closely  affiliated  with  that  of  the  old 
lady,  who,  to  secure  the  charms  of 
music  wherever  she  might  happen  to 
be,  wore  rings  on  her  fingers  and 
bells  on  her  toes.  We  pay  for  the 
lodgings,  including  linen,  crockery, 
and  all  other  household  necessities, 
twenty-four  dollars  in  gold  per  month, 
nearly  three  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
Our  single  servant  —  a  most  excellent 
one  —  costs  us  less  than  three  dollars 
a  month.  Provisions  average  about 
two-thirds  what  they  do  in  America. 
Clothing  does  not  cost  over  one-third 
as  much;  and  in  this  item,  parents 
who  have  large  broods  of  boys 
hard  on  the  knees  of  pantaloons,  or 
given  to  protruding  rapidly  outside 
of  the  cuffs  of  their  jackets,  can 
confidently  rely  on  a  gratifying  sav- 
ing. 

Now,  at  last,  I  can  let  in  a  broad 
stream  of  sunshine  upon  the  hereto- 
fore somewhat  clouded  scene.  House- 
keeping in  Germany  is  an  utterly 
different  affair  from  what  it  is  in  "  the 
land  of  the  free,  and  home  of  the 
brave."  I  have  long  been  persuaded 
that  the  ever-recurring  work  of  bak- 
ing bread  and  washing  clothes  is  in 
American  families  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment which  not  only,  to  pursue  the 
Hebrew  simile,  causes  the  whole 
house  to  —  well,  say  smell  strongly  of 
soap-suds,  but  far  worse  than  this, 
demoralizes  to  the  foundation  even 
the  most  happily-constituted  cooks 
and  wives.  Clean  linen  and  domestic 
peace  cannot,  as  we  are  going  on,  be 
made  to  lie  down  in  peace  together. 
Social  reformers  who  deplore  the  fre- 
quency of  divorce  in  our  land  had 
better  learn  where  to  aim  their  blows, 
if  they  would  accomplish  any  thing 
more  effective  than  mere  wailing,  and 
beating  the  air.  Washing  and  bak- 
ing are  exasperating ;  this  is  an  ul- 
timate law  of  nature.  Exasperation 
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has  in  all  ages  tended  to  act  disturb- 
ingly on  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
temper.  Logic  is  logic,  and  the  rest 
follows  of  itself.  But  here  in  Ger- 
many how  different.  Instead  of  the 
temper  of  cook  and  wife  being  put 
out,  the  washing  is  put  out.  And 
"  oh  !  the  difference  to  me,"  as  Words- 
worth sings.  I  know  the  sacred  pri- 
vacies of  the  human  heart  ought  ever 
to  be  shrinkingly  veiled,  and  the  por- 
tals of  the  inner  sanctuary  be  thrown 
open  to  no  profane  and  vulgar  tread. 
But  I  do  feel  so  much  more  amiable, 
and  so  does  somebody  else  ;  and  I  have 
felt  my  waning  life  fresh  greeted  with 
such  a  rose  and  lily  outburst  of  early 
June  passion  and  tenderness,  that  I 
cannot  lock  up  every  thing  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  cold  and  marble 
exterior. 

Then,  too,  the  old  home-spectre  of 
eternal  bread-baking,  gaunt  and  piti- 
less !  He,  too,  is  laid,  and  sent  where 
he  ought  to  be,  to  his  own  cavernous 
oven.  No  more  measuring  out  flour 
and  sifting  out  grubs  ;  no  more  spoon- 
ing up  with  water,  and  raving  over 
sour  yeast ;  no  more  rolling  up  the 
sleeves  to  the  elbows  like  a  prelimina- 
ry prize-fighter,  and  closing  in  for  a 
rough-and-tumble  roll-over-and-under 
tussle  with  a  huge  bowlder  of  intract- 
able dough.  Only  a  low,  sweet  order 
to  the  baker's  boy  to  bring  so  many 
rolls  and  so  much  brown  bread. 

Thus  at  the  very  outset  is  the  field 
cleared  of  the  worst  stumps.  What 
is  still  to  be  done  is  comparatively 
little.  Instead  of  a  whole  house,  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs  and  in  my  la- 
dy's chamber,  a  single  flat  of  rooms 
is  all  that  needs  looking  to.  Bare 
floors,  with  strips  by  the  beds  and  a 
ten-foot  square  of  carpet  in  the  par- 
lor, economize  amazingly  the  limited 
quantum  of  broom  and  carpet-sweep- 
er power  inherent  in  the  female  arm, 


and  effect  as  marked  a  saving  of 
force  as  the  turbine  does  over  the 
breast-wheel.  Cooking,  dusting,  and 
bed-making  of  course  remain.  But  in 
the  home  case  Bridget  McBride  under- 
takes the  job,  and  out  here  Katharin- 
chen  Katzenellenbogen.  Contemplate 
the  two  as  beheld  in  the  full  beauty 
of  life  and  action.  While  the  first 
thumps  along  like  an  erect  elephant 
in  petticoats,  slaps  »down  with  one 
fell  crash  a  whole  set  of  crockery  into 
the  iron  sink,  burns  out  a  cooking- 
stove  a  month,  creditably  sustains  a 
private  boarding-house  on  the  steal- 
ings, and  finally,  on  the  mildest  sug- 
gestion of  improvement,  storms  out  of 
the  house  with  scurrilous  abuse  ;  the 
second  moves  round  quietly,  carries 
a  bull's-eye  tumbler  as  though  it  were 
Venice  glass,  keeps  up  just  fire  enough 
to  retain  the  vital  spark,  knows  how 
to  make  the  nicest  soups  and  fancy 
salads,  and  is  only  afraid  she  cannot 
please  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  stay. 
One  other  point  of  difference.  Kath- 
arinchen  modestly  asks  for  three  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  lives  on  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  in  the  way  of 
food.  Bridget  roundly  announces  that 
if  you  do  not  give  her  more  than 
that  per  week,  she'll  quit  before  din- 
ner. And  yet  the  first  is  altogether 
the  superior  and  happier  person. 
.  But  families  do  not  come  out  to 
Germany  simply  to  get  rid  of  house- 
hold wear  and  tear.  There  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  serious  ends  in  view. 
The  new  language  is  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  way  opened  up  to  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  of  the 
country  and  into  the  rich  treasures 
of  literature  and  science.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  educated  not  only 
into  facility  in  speaking  German,  but 
must  go  on  with  their  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, Latin,  Greek.  And  here  at 
the  very  outset  practical  difficulties 
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are  encountered  which  drive  many 
almost  to  the  borders  of  despair. 

Once  get  to  Germany,  and  you  will 
breathe  in  the  language  with  the 
very  air,  or  drink  it  in  with  the  beer, 
is  the  hilarious  word  spoken  to  us  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Sheerer 
nonsense  was  never  uttered.  One 
sees  plenty  of  people  here  who  for 
months  and  even  years  have  respired 
none  but  Teutonic  oxygen,  and  have 
faithfully  gone  down  to  the  bottom  of 
innumerable  casks  of  lager,  and  who 
yet  are  unable  to  stagger  through  a 
dozen  sentences  without  tumbling 
into  some  grammatical  gutter.  The 
fact  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
it  is  at  first  very  difficult  to  hear  any 
German  spoken  at  all,  at  least  to  your- 
self. Not  only  are  there  swarms  of 
one's  fellow-countrymen  on  every 
side,  but  every  waiter,  shopkeeper, 
guide,  cuts  you  short  in  vyour  first 
broken  sentence,  and  begins  with  a 
self-satisfied  smirk  to  speak  what  he 
considers  a  finished  specimen  of  your 
native  tongue.  In  abject  mortifica- 
tion you  say  to  yourself,  "  Heavens ! 
did  I  use  such  detestable  German, 
that  this  creature  felt  authorized  to 
consider  it  a  charity  to  substitute  this 
infernal  lingo  in  its  stead  ?  "  In  point 
of  fact,  you  probably  made  out  much 
better  in  German  than  he  did  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  you  soon  find  that  the  only 
way  is  to  run  such  fellows  high  and 
dry  ashore,  and  bring  them  to  utter 
wreck  by  speaking  your  own  language 
as  fast  as  you  can  rattle  it  off,  and 
bringing  in  all  the  longest  and  hard- 
est words  you  can  think  of.  Then 
they  are  content  to  let  you  alone  the 
next  time. 

No  !  German  is  not  to  be  absorbed 
from  the  very  atmosphere.  Adult 
persons  have  to  attack  it  with  teach- 
er, grammar,  and  dictionary.  It  is  a 
grand  but  sullen  fortress,  intrenched 


against  all  hasty  surprise  and  cap- 
ture, behind  endless  series  of  cunning 
grammatical  pitfalls  and  bristling  aba- 
tis of  impaling  separable  and  insepa- 
rable verbs.  Months  of  severe  study 
are  requisite  to  gain  a  tolerable  mas- 
tery of  it.  Knowledge  of  the  language 
has  to  be  paid  for,  —  paid  in  toil  and 
paid  in  money.  This  holds  especially 
true  of  the  family  living  by  itself  and 
keeping  house,  and  indeed  constitutes 
a  most  serious  offset  to  the  undoubted 
agreeableness  of  such  mode  of  life. 
In  point  of  fact,  all  the  German  the 
la.dies  of  such  a  household  are  likely 
to  hear  for  a  considerable  time,  is  that 
which  is  paid  for  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  teacher.  Many  are  thus  forced  to 
hire  an  instructor  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  day,  and  then  pay  another 
person  for  walking  out  with  them  and 
talking  by  the  way.  And  though  in- 
struction is  cheap  here, — from  twenty 
to  forty  cents  an  hour,  —  this  necessi- 
ty in  the  long  run  involves  consider- 
able expense.  Better  far  would  it  be 
for  all  families  to  try  to  board  for  the 
first  six  months  in  a  German  house- 
hold, where  at  meal-times  and  of 
evenings  they  would  have  a  chance 
to  air  their  growing  acquisitions  of 
speech.  This,  I  admit,  is  more  easily 
advised  than  brought  to  pass.  Ger- 
man families  live  closely  to  them- 
selves. They  are  largely  poor,  and 
have  to  economize  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. They  live  in  flats,  and  have 
rarely  more  room  than  they  need  for 
themselves.  Very  few  are  willing  to 
take  boarders.  Still,  the  thing  can 
be  done,  if  the  party  is  either  not  too 
large  or  is  willing  to  split  in  halves 
and  live  apart ;  not  that  they  love  each 
other  less,  but  German  more. 

But  all  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances cannot  hold  true  of  children, 
I  hear  my  reader  say.  Children  learn 
a  foreign  language  mainly  through 
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imitation.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  send  them  into  a  school  and  throw 
them  in  with  other  children.  Their 
self-forgetfulness  and  eagerness  for 
expression  will  soon  enable  them  to 
talk  with  fluency. 

Send  them  into  a  school,  and  throw 
them  in  with  other  children !  How 
easy  it  is  to  say  this,  and  how  entirely 
satisfactory  and  even  philosophical  it 
sounds.  But  suppose  the  schools  are 
already  half  full  of  English-speaking 
boys  and  girls,  —  and  this  is  no  sup- 
position, but  naked  fact,  —  what  will 
be  the  inevitable  result  ?  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together.  The  different 
nationalities  stand  apart  like  oil  and 
water.  Look  in  upon  the  scene  at  re- 
cess, and  what  will  you  behold  ?  Here 
at  one  side  of  the  yard  a  knot  of  Ger- 
man boys  or  girls ;  and  there  at  the  oth- 
er a  troop  of  Americans  and  English, 
gratifying  their  inherent  "eagerness 
for  expression"  in  derogatory  commen- 
taries in  their  dear  mother-tongue  on 
the  untidiness,  stupidity,  cowardice, 
and  what  not,  of  the  unhappy  Teutons. 
Then  ask  who  these  American  and 
English  children  are.  Largely  a 
riffraff  of  boys  and  girls  whose  par- 
ents are  away  in  India,  Australia, 
New  York,  or  disporting  themselves 
in  Paris  and  Naples  with  the  most 
complacent  conviction  that  their  off- 
spring are  enjoying  the  unspeakable 
advantages  of  a  Continental  educa- 
tion. Children  who  have  been  tossed 
hither  and  thither  around  the  world, 
who  have  been  to  twenty  different 
schools,  and  have  never  come  under 
any  regular,  consecutive  training ! 
Into  classes  with  these  must  your  boy 
or  girl  go  to  learn  German.  How 
not  to  learn  German,  or  indeed  any 
thing  else,  is  the  aim  of  the  majority 
of  these  ingenuous  youths,  and  an  aim 
in  which  they  are  eminently  success- 
ful. But  if  your  own  boy  is  well- 


trained,  diligent,  ambitious,  you  will 
find  that  before  a  month  is  over  he.  is 
utterly  sick  at  heart  with  discourage- 
ment. 

I  have  seen  this  kind  of  thing 
so  repeatedly,  and  have  listened  to  so 
many  bitter  outbreaks  of  discontent, 
alike  from  thoughtful  parents  and 
from  bright,  industrious  children,  that 
I  wish  to  emphasize  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  thinking  of  coming 
out  themselves  to  Germany,  or  send- 
ing their  children.  It  can  be  laid 
down  as  a  certain  fact,  that  most  of 
the  private  schools  in  this  country  are 
wretched  beyond  description  ;  that  the 
German  boys  who  attend  them  are 
generally  a  class  too  stupid  and  un- 
trained to  get  on  in  the  severe  but  ex- 
cellent public  schools ;  that  the  foreign 
children  are  in  the  main  of  very  inferior 
material,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  brought 
up,  and  are  in  any  event  an  almost 
insuperable  bar  to  either  a  rapid  or 
thorough  acquisition  of  the  language. 
Not  that  the  teachers  are  to  be  blamed 
for  this  state  of  things.  They  are 
many  of  them  highly  cultivated  and 
excellent  meji  and  women.  But  they 
fight  against  the  stars.  They  deal 
with  the  intellectual  rough-scuff  of 
their  own  and  other  nations.  With 
pure,  unadulterated  stupidity  and  de- 
ficient training  they  might  effect 
something ;  but  dulness  and  neglect, 
complicated  with  a  babel  of  tongues 
and  a  heterogeneity  of  ages,  are  more 
than  the  gods  themselves  can  cope 
with. 

There  is  but  one  right  thing  to  do 
with  your  boys  or  girls.  Send  them 
into  some  village  into  the  family  of 
a  clergyman  blessed  with  a  whole 
quiver  full  of  sons  and  daughters,  or 
into  the  home  of  a  widow  in  reduced 
circumstances.  There  let  them  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  speak- 
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ing,  reading,  writing,  and  skating  in 
German.  In  six  months  they  will 
use  the  language  with  facility.  Then 
put  them  into  the  public  schools,  or 
hire  private  tutors  for  them.  You 
will  then  be  satisfied,  and  their 
after  education  thorough  and  admira- 
ble. 

This  paper  may  seem  at  first  sight 
to  wear  a  rather  discouraging  look,  as 
in  it  prominent  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  difficulties  almost  inevita- 
bly encountered  by  American  fami- 
lies settling  down  in  Germany.  Nay, 
may  not  some  shrewd  reader  even  go  so 
far  as  to  suspect  that  the  writer  has  a 
selfish  end  of  his  own  in  view  ?  He 
wants  to  frighten  others  out  of  their 
idea  of  coming  over,  and  thus  act  as 
a  barrier  against  the  mighty  flood  of 
his  migratory  fellow-countrymen  who 
are  running  up  rents,  swamping 
schools,  and  distressing  his  sensitive 
ears  with  the  accents  of  his  native  di- 
alect. Nay,  but  is  it  not  well  to  look 
on  both  sides  of  the  hedge  before  jump- 
ing over  ?  particularly  if  the  hedge  be 
a  diving  ocean  three  thousand  miles 
in  breadth.  Is  it  not  even  well  to 
send  a  storming-party  ahead,  and  let 
such  party  take  the  brunt  of  the 
fight,  and  absorb  the  majority  of  the 
bullets,  and  show  by  the  largest  piles 
of  the  slain  where  the  greatest  ex- 
posure to  danger  lies  ?  Forewarned, 
forearmed !  Let  any  family  coming 
out  here  with  heroic  determination  to 


learn  German,  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
be  clearly  convinced  from  the  start, 
that  the  first  thing  they  ought  to  do 
is  to  break  up  as  a  family :  let  the 
boys,  at  least,  be  sent  into  some 
neighboring  village,  where  they  will 
hear  nothing  but  German ;  let  the 
parents  and  daughters  spare  no 
amount  of  time  and  search  till  they 
have  installed  themselves  in  a  private 
family ;  let  the  whole  preparation  of 
the  children  be  with  the  view  of  en- 
tering them  as  speedily  as  possible 
in  the  public  schools  ;  and,  with  these 
clear  ideas  in  the  mind,  a  world  of 
vague  wandering  and  waste  of  time 
and  effort  will  be  saved. 

Life  in  Germany  will  then  be 
found  delightful  and  improving. 
True,  some  distasteful  cookery  will 
have  to  be  swallowed  down.  But 
what  is  that  to  a  well-regulated  mind, 
bent  on  mastering  the  glories  of  the 
Teutonic  speech  ?  The  one  family,  in 
which  you  soon  feel  at  home,  opens 
the  way  to  acquaintance  with  other 
families.  Clubs  can  be  formed  for 
reading  and  conversation.  The  the- 
atre offers  cheap  and  pleasant  oppor- 
tunity to  accustom  the  ear  to  the 
sounds  of  the  new  language,  and  the 
sense  of  rapid  progress  keeps  the 
mind  cheerful. 

In  another  paper  I  propose  to  speak 
of  the  advantages,  for  musical  instruc- 
tion, of  the  public  schools  and  of  the 

universities. 

FRANCIS  TIFFANY. 
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THE  BURNING  BUSH. 


Is  not  God  revealed  now,  as  to 
Moses,  through  the  bush  burning,  yet 
not  consumed  ? 

That  burning  bush  suggests  a  char- 
coal mound.  Here  fire,  eating  through 
the  wood,  leaves  it  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  as  before,  and  worth  more 
than  before,  —  even  refined  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  diamond. 
B  ut  science  says  no  fire  consumes 
more  than  this.  Old  material  goes 
up  in  smoke  and  down  in  ashes,  but 
is  only  transformed.  Oxygen  unites 
with  wood,  coal,  houses,  cities,  forests, 
— .disintegrates  and  carries  them 
away ;  but  saves  every  atom  to  build 
new  forests  and  cities,  which  may  be' 
burned  again.  Nothing  is  consumed. 
Is  not  the  burning  bush  in  every  fire 
we  kindle  ? 

The  whole  animal  world,  too,  is  burn- 
ing ;  and  with  the  same  result.  Oxy- 
gen enters  our  bodies  to  unite  with 
fuel  and  produce  heat,  just  as  in  a 
stove.  We  must  eat  much  for  fuel 
to  heat  ourselves  against  an  arctic 
winter.  Bruin,  content  if  he  barely, 
keep  from  freezing,  fasts  ;  yet  he  too 
must  burn  all  winter,  and  spring 
shows  him  lean  and  wasted,  like  any 
woodpile.  We  animals  are  all  on  fire, 
and  must  burn,  or  freeze  to  death. 
This  fire,  too,  consumes  neither  us,  nor 
any  thing  in  us.  It  only  sets  free, 
for  some  better  service,  what  we  no 
longer  need.  Nothing  is  destroyed. 
Is  not  the  burning  bush  revealed  in 
every  animal  that  breathes  ? 

Finally,  everywhere  around  us  the 
same  oxygen  is  uniting  in  the  same 
way  with  metal  in  rust,  and  organic 
matter  in  decay.  This  burning  pro- 
duces heat  in  the  barnyard,  and  light 
in  Will-o'-the-wisp  ;  and  is  not  the  less 
a  fire  for  being  feeble.  Like  the  oth- 


ers, too,  it  consumes  nothing,  only  sep- 
arates for  new  combinations.  The  old 
decays  only  to  enter  into  new  life; 
the  burned  past  ever  lives  unconsumed 
in  the  present. 

These  are  not  fancies,  but  the 
exactest  conclusions  of  science.  The 
world  is  literally  on  fire.  Busting 
metal,  decaying  wood,  breathing  ani- 
mal, and  blazing  city,  all  show  pre- 
cisely the  same  process.  And  always 
the  result  is  the  same,  —  the  burning 
consumes  nothing.  Surely  we  need 
not  doubt  that  a  miracle  was  on  Mt. 
Horeb  for  Moses'  sight ;  we  need 
rather  but  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  the 
same  miracle  all  around  us  to-day. 

But  does  not  this  ever-burning 
bush  reveal  God  still  ?  Science  reads 
in  it  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 
Well,  this  is  welcome  doctrine.  Re- 
ligion, asking  something  fixed  and 
eternal,  yet  forced  to  see  every  thing 
changing,  — from  continents  and  so- 
lar systems  to  human  nature  itself,  — 
and  thus  driven  back  from  point  to 
point  toward  despair,  sees  a  ray  of 
light  even  in  indestructible  matter. 
So  the  universe,  with  all  its  shifting 
forms,  is  not  a  mere  phantom,  after  all ! 
There  is  at  the  bottom  a  reality,  which 
fears  neither  fire  nor  any  thing. 
Here  is  something  better  than  no  God 
at  all.  Through  the  unconsumed 
bush  is  revealed  at  least  eternal  sub- 
stance. 

But,  seeing  deeper  into  these  phe- 
nomena, we  soon  learn  that  force  too 
is  indestructible.  It  assumes  many 
forms,  —  motion,  heat,  light,  electri- 
city, —  but  disappears  in  one  form  only 
to  re-appear  in  another :  no  ounce  of 
it  is  ever  lost.  Science  hence  pro- 
claims the  "  correlation  and  conserva- 
tion of  forces  j  "  and  herein  religion 
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reads  another  attribute  of  God. 
Through  this  burning  bush,  not  only 
eternal  substance,  but  eternal  force,  re- 
veals itself.  Here  is  more  light.  The 
shifting  forms  of  the  universe  are 
no  mockery.  Behind  and  working 
through  them  all,  is  a  substance  that 
never  wears  out,  an  energy  that  never 
gives  out.  That  name,  Jehovah,  the 
eternal  I  AM,  which  Moses  heard  at 
the  bush,  we  thought  sometimes  was 
beginning  to  give  forth  only  a  kind 
of  hollow  echo;  but  here  the  same 
name  sounds  full  and  clear  again,  even 
through  scientific  doctrine  of  "  Inde- 
structibility of  matter,"  and  "  Conser- 
vation of  forces,"  —  through  the  un- 
wasting  substance,  and  untiring,  un- 
resting energy  which  the  burning 
bush  reveals  to  us. 

Besides,  the  modern  revelation  saves 
us  where  Jews  slipped.  Their  Jeho- 
vah came  to  be  the  partial  God  of  a 
"chosen  people."  The  burning  bush 
shows  us  no  favoritism,  but  the  strict 
justice  of  unchanging  law.  Iron  rusts, 
wood  decays,  houses  burn,  whenever 
the  conditions  are  right,  let  who  will 
suifer.  The  burning  stops  not  for 
good  men,  nor  hastens  for  bad.  Chi- 
cago burns  not  by  chance,  nor  by  par- 
tial Providence,  but  by  laws  that  know 
no  favor.  Consecrated  churches  of 
every  sect,  and  dens  of  vice ;  steal- 
ings of  thieves,  and  hard  earnings  of 
industry ;  the  hypocrite's  broad  block 
and  the  pious  widow's  shanty,  —  all 
go  down  together.  Fire  follows  laws, 
and  respects  no  persons.  So  all  the 
processes  of  nature  show  no  partial 
Providence  or  special  interference  for 
"  chosen  people  ; "  but  the  constant 
laws  of  Universal  Providence.  The 
burning  bush  reveals  to  us  eternal 
justice  faithful  to  fixed  laws. 

This  is  just  the  revelation  which  is 
giving  to  modern  civilization  its  prac- 
tical, humane  tendency.  The  doctrine 


of  a  partial  Providence  with  arbitrary 
interference  makes  men  improvident ; 
only  the  doctrine  of  the  Universal 
Providence  of  law,  makes  men  trust 
laws,  and  provide  for  themselves.  The 
doctrine  of  a  "  chosen  people  "  made 
Jews  ready  to  butcher  all  other  peoples, 
and  the  same  doctrine  in  later  times 
established  the  Inquisition  and  drove 
the  stake.  The  doctrine  of  a  partial 
God  makes  men  partial  and  inhumane 
Only  the  doctrine  that  God  is  just, 
"no  respecter  of  persons,"  but  with 
the  same  laws  for  all,  will  make 
men  just,  respecting  each  other,  and 
recognizing  the  common  humanity 
of  all. 

Finally,  through  the  burning  bush 
eternal  love  is  revealed.  Fire  seems 
kind  when  you  see  that  it  only  de- 
stroys the  outward  form,  and  leaves 
the  inner  energy  to  clothe  itself  in 
higher  forms.  Such*  continued  burn- 
ing, and  continual  birth  from  the 
ashes,  have  been  the  history  of  the 
earth,  geologists  say,  from  mosses  up  to 
man.  With  man  it  still  goes  on,  with 
the  same  kind  action  and  result.  He 
makes  cities,  whose  walls  go  down  by 
slow  decay  or  fierce  flame;  yet  the 
real  city,  which  is  the  miraculous  en- 
ergy behind  the  brick  and  stone,  is 
unharmed,  even  disciplined  to  build 
better  walls.  So  he  builds  systems  of 
thought  and  social  institutions ;  and 
through  them  the  fire  eats,  now  smoul- 
dering in  slow  decay,  now  blazing  out 
in  revolution  and  "  reign  of  terror ;  " 
yet  truth  is  only  refined  thereby  for 
building  better  systems  and  institu- 
tions. The  burning  is  kind  to  the 
universe  and  to  humanity. 

May.  we  not  also  say  kind  to  the  in- 
dividual ?  Fire  eats  through  his  life, 
with  loss  of  possessions,  pain  of  body, 
grief  of  soul;  now  smouldering  in 
silent,  unseen  suffering,  now  bursting 
out  in  great  afflictions  which  seem  to 
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consume  his  very  being.  But  does 
not  this  burning,  like  that  of  the  char- 
coal mound,  leave  the  best  elements 
of  his  nature  unconsumed,  refined, 
ever  readier  to  crystallize,  in  Nature's 
own  way,  into  higher  forms  with 
purer  lustre?  In  our  progress  we 
come  to  see  that  such  outward  form,  or 
such  personal  peculiarity,  is  not  im- 
mortal. But  the  faith  of  men  is  ever 
centring  more  and  more  in  the  truth 


that  all  within  us  is  immortal  which  ia 
worth  it.  Yes  !  through  the  soul-life 
of  man,  as  through  all  his  and  Na- 
ture's visible  works,  we  see  this  con- 
stant burning,  —  dissolving  much, 
consuming  nothing,  refining  for  a 
higher  life.  Surely  this  is  a  revela- 
tion of  Eternal  Love.  Thus  the  vis- 
ion unfolds,  and  its  old  words  sound 
ever  clearer,  "  The  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground." 

H.  M.  SIMMONS. 


POMPEII. 

THE  silence  there  was  what  most  haunted  me. 

Long,  speechless  streets,  whose  stepping-stones  invite 

Feet  which  shall  never  come  ;  to  left  and  right 

Gay  colonnades  and  courts  —  beyond  the  glee, 

Heartless,  of  that  forgetful  Pagan  sea. 

On  roofless  homes  and  waiting  streets,  the  light 

Lies  with  a  pathos  sorrowfuller  than  night. 

Fancy  forbids  this  doom  of  Life  with  Death 

Wedded,  and  with  her  wand  restores  the  Life. 

The  jostling  throngs  swarm,  animate,  beneath 

The  open  shops,  and  all  the  tropic  strife 

Of  voices,  Roman,  Greek,  Barbarian,  mix.     The  wreath 

Indolent  hangs  on  far  Vesuvius'  crest ; 

And  over  all,  the  glowing  town  and  guiltless  sea,  sweet  rest. 

T.  G.  A. 


[THE  unusual  length  of  the  chapters  of  "  The  Vicar's  Daughter,"  and  of  the  conclusion 
of  "  Six  of  One,"  compel  us  to  defer  this  month's  instalment  of  "  Ups  and  Downs,"  which 
is,  unfortunately,  equally  long. 


(Examiner. 


LITERATURE  IN  SCHOOL.1 
HOME  is  the  proper  place  for  litera- 
ture, as  it  is  for  manners  ;  indeed,  for 
all  that  fine  finish,  intelligence  in 
fact,  and  elegance  in  mode,  which  we 
call  "culture."  When  home  had 
none,  a  grade  better  than  naught  was 
it  to  pay  the  famous  and  elegant  old 
dame's  first-class  rates,  "them  as 
larns  manners,  tuppence."  So  it  is 
of  literature.  If  there  is  none'  at 
home,  it  is  better  than  nothing  to  get 
the  meagre  best  that  school  can  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Underwood's  volume  is  what 
his  preface  announces  it,  not  encyclo- 
paedic, but  a  chronological  series  of 
extracts  and  specimens  long  enough 
to  have  some  interest  of  their  own, 
and  chosen  to  illustrate  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  authors  and  periods.  It  is 
wisely  recommended  (p.  vii.)  that 
1  every  high  school  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  Shakspeare  to  allow  of  a 
systematic  reading  of  several  of  his 
plays,  also  with  Scott's  'Lady  of  the 
Lake/  and  Goldsmith's  ( Vicar  of 
Wakefield.' '  This  plan  of  carrying 
reading  classes  through  real  books 
should  be  used  wherever  possible,  in 

1  A  Hand-Book  of  English  Literature.  Intended 
for  high  schools,  private  students  and  general 
readers.  By  F.  H.  Underwood.  Vol.  1.  —  British 
Authors.  12mo.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  1872. 


low  as  well  as  high  schools.  Nobody 
who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine  how 
the  expected  pleasures  of  reading 
what  is  entertaining  will  delight  the 
class,  or  with  how  energetic  an  inter- 
est their  enjoyment,  properly  man- 
aged, will  float  them,  all  alive,  through 
a  tedious  accompaniment  of  technical 
drill. 

The  "  Historical  Introduction  "  is 
sufficient.  The  "  classics  "  have  hard- 
ly been  quite  as  fully  represented 
as  Mr.  Underwood  intimates.  E-aw- 
linson  ought  to  have  been  included 
in  the  list  of  contemporary  authors, 
as  well  as  Layard  and  Tyndall,  more 
than  Huxley.  But  perhaps  even 
this  need  not  have  been  said ;  of  carp- 
ing at  good  books  there  is  no  end. 
Mr.  Underwood  has  selected  with 
competent  knowledge  and  great  care  ;. 
and  his  Hand-Book  will  be  found 
convenient  and  trustworthy.  To  one 
typographical  detail,  however,  it  is 
ecessary  to  object ;  namely,  the  exces- 
sively small  letter —  an  "  agate  "  —  in 
which  the  biographical  notices  and 
some  of  the  poems  are  set.  It  is  a 
serious  error  in  judgment  to  require 
children  to  read  such  fine  print. 
Even  at  the  expense  of  uniformity, 
we  hope  this  defect  will  be  cured  in 
the  companion  volume  of  American 
literature  which  the  author  announces. 
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HAYM'S  HOMANTISCHE  SCHULE.1 
IN  a  keen  and  caustic  critique  of 
modern  German  romanticism,  Heine 
points  out  two  opposite  phases  in 
this  school  of  literature,  one  of  which 
attained  its  fullest  development  in 
Novalis,  the  other  in  Amadeus  Hoff- 
mann. The  phase  of  romanticism 
of  which  Novalis  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  complete  embodiment  was 
what  he  himself  called  "  magic  ideal- 
ism,"—  a  kind  of  hypermysticisin 
based  on  Schelling's  philosophy  of 
the  absolute,  in  which  thoughts  are 
confounded  with  things,  and  all  natu- 
ral phenomena  reduced  to  symbols  of 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ro- 
manticists, of  whom  Hoffmann  may 
be  taken  as  the  fittest  representative, 
were  not  so  much  speculative  mystics, 
as  common  conjurors,  and  resembled 
the  Arabian  sorcerers,  who,  with  all 
their  supernaturalism,  never  lose 
their  hold  on  terrestrial  realities,  con- 
trol the  forces  of  the  physical  world, 
and  at  will  animate  stones  or  petrify 
life.  Novalis,  continues  Heine,  saw 
everywhere  wonders  and  beautiful 
miracles  ;  he  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  plants,  and  knew  the  se- 
crets 'Of  every  young  rose  ;  and  finally 
so  identified  himself  with  nature, 
that  when  autumn  came,  and  the 
leaves  fell,  he  died.  Hoffmann,  on 
the  contrary,  saw  everywhere  spec- 
tres, and  was  a  Circean  enchanter, 
who  transformed  men  into  beasts. 
He  could  call  forth  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  but  life  repudiated  him 
as  a  melancholy  spook.  He  was  con- 
scious of  this,  and  realized  that  he 
had  become  a  ghost.  All  nature  lay 
before  him  as  a  mispolished  mirror, 
in  which  he  saw  his  own  death's- 
head,  a  thousand-fold  distorted ;  and 

1  Die  romantische  Schule.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  deutschen  Geistes,  von  R.  Haym. 
Berlin.  Verlag  von  Rudolph  Gaertner.  1870. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  951. 


his  works  are  nothing  but  a  terrible 
cry  of  anguish,  in  twenty  volumes. 
The  only  similarity  to  be  found  in 
these  two  diverging  tendencies  is  in 
their  point  of  origin ;  in  the  fact  that 
the  poetic  effusions,  in  both  cases,  were 
the  efflux  and  expression  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination  ;  just  as  the  pearl 
is  at  once  the  symptom  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
poor,  suffering  oyster.  "  The  rosy 
hue  in  the  poems  of  Novalis  is  not 
the  flush  of  health,  but  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  purple  glow  of  Hoff- 
mann's fantasies  betrays  the  flame,  not 
of  genius,  but  of  fever."  Thus,  from 
Heine's  point  of  view,  every  serious 
attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their 
works  necessarily  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  diagnosis,  and  demands  the 
knowledge  and  acuteness  of  the  pa- 
thologist, rather  than  those  of  the 
critic.  Goethe  also  characterizes  the 
productions  of  the  romanticists  as 
"  Lazareth-poesie  ;  "  and  adds,  — 

"  Mir  will  das  kranke  Zeug  nicht  munden, 

Autorcn  sollcn  erst  gesunden." 
To  most  readers,  this  summary  rel- 
egation of  a  whole  school  of  poets 
into  the  wards  of  the  hospital  will 
seem  the  extravagance  of  partisan 
antipathy,  or  the  mere  whim  of  cyni- 
cism. Yet,  without  ignoring  the 
beneficent  literary  influence  exerted 
by  the  romanticists,  in  opposition  to 
the  prosaic  stage-plays  of  Inland,  and 
the  vulgar  platitudes  of  Bambach 
and  Kotzebue,  the  new  impulse  and 
wider  scope  which  they  gave  to  his- 
torical, philosophical,  and  philological 
studies,  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  they  enkindled  by  recalling 
and  magnifying  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  mediaeval  Germany,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  die  Romantik,  as 
it  revealed  itself  in  poetry,  and  subse- 
quently in  politics  and  religion,  was 
the  product  of  a  morbid  and  perverse 
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spirit,  in  conflict  with  every  healthy, 
progressive  tendency  of  the  age,  and 
fully  deserving  the  severity  of 
Heine's  sentence.  That  this  is  also, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  standpoint 
from  which  this  school  is  regarded  by 
its  most  recent  and  most  competent 
historian,  Herr  Haym,  is  evident 
from  the  words,  "A  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  German  mind," 
which  stand  on  the  title-page  of  his 
elaborate  and  instructive  monograph, 
and  imply  that  the  predominant  in- 
terest attracting  him  to  the  subject 
is  not  so  much  literary  as  psycho- 
logical. The  thick  volume  is  divided 
into  three  books,  entitled,  "  The  Rise 
of  Eomantic  Poesy/'  "  The  Eise  of 
Horn  antic  Criticism  and  Theory," 
and,  "  The  Blossoming  Time  of  Eo- 
manticism."  The  first  book  is  di- 
vided into  three  chapters,  in  which 
are  traced  the  various  phases  of 
Tieck's  development,  and  his  relations 
to  Eambach,  Bernhardi,  Nicolai,  and 
Wackenroder,  with  admirable  analyses 
of  his  principal  productions  belonging 
to  this  period,  —  "  Almansur,"  "  Ab- 
dallah,"  "Karl  von  Berneck," 
"Per  Abschied,"  "William  Lovell," 
"Peter  Leberecht,"  "Blaubart,"  and 
especially  "  Franz  Sternbald's  Wan- 
derungen."  The  second  book,  which 
consists  also  of  three  chapters,  is  de- 
voted to  a  characterization  of  Au- 
gust Wilhelm  and  Friedrich  Schlegel ; 
while  in  the  five  chapters  which 
compose  the  third  book,  we  have 
careful  and  comprehensive  sketches 
of  Holderlin,  Novalis,  Schleier- 
macher,  Hulsen,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Steffens,  Henriette  Herz,  Dorothea 
Veit,  and  others  who  were  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  the 
leaders  of  the  romantic  school,  or  in 
sympathy  with  their  ideas.  Thus 
the  author  follows,  step  by  step,  the 
growth  of  modern  German  romanti- 


cism through  all  its  stages,  poetic, 
critical,  aesthetic,  religious,  ethical, 
and  metaphysical,  until  that  union 
of  poetry  and  science,  which  was  the 
ideal  of  Schelling  and  his  friends, 
is  realized  in  Hegel's  "  Phanomenol- 
ogie  des  Geistes,"  and  the  fragmen- 
tary materials,  which  the  others  had 
contributed,  are  hewn  and  fitted  by  a 
master's  hand  into  a  vast  and  system- 
atic encyclopaedia  of  principles. 

The  disease  of  romanticism  con- 
sisted in  excessive  subjectiveness,  in- 
tense egoism,  and  hyperidealism. 
Even  the  sweetest  poems  and  most 
charming  romances  of  this  school  are 
tainted  by  the  infection,  and  betray 
their  origin  as  products  of  an  imagi- 
nation that  has  outgrown  its  normal 
and  healthy  relations  to  the  other 
faculties,  and  thereby  destroyed  all 
intellectual  equilibrium  and  symme- 
try. They  are  like  a  pate  de  foie 
gras,  which  is  indeed  a  rare  and 
dainty  dish,  but  always  presupposes 
a  sick  goose.  This  morbid  assertion 
of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  in- 
dividual will  over  the  world  of  mate- 
rial things  and  the  conventionalities 
of  life,  which  first  came  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  violent  eruption,  of  the 
storm  and  stress  period,  and  after- 
wards embodied  itself  in  the  logical 
formulae  of  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the 
Ich,  reached  its  highest  expression  in 
the  "  magic  idealism "  of  Novalis. 
It  is  well  known  how  painfully 
Goethe  struggled  through  the  chaos 
of  this  so-called  Geniezeit,  in  "  Gb'tz," 
"Werther,"  "Faust,"  and  "Tasso," 
until  he  found  in  "  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,"  that  complete  reconciliation  of 
idealism  and  realism,  which  Schiller 
attained,  by  the  way  of  criticism,  in 
his  admirable  treatise  "On  Nai've 
and  Sentimental  Poetry,"  and  in  his 
"  Letters  on  Man's  ^Esthetic  Educa- 
tion." 
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But  not  so  fortunate,  in  this 
respect,  was  the  fate  of  the  great 
majority  of  their  contemporaries  in 
literature,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by 
comparing  with  "  Wilhelm  Meister," 
the  host  of  romances  which  it  called 
forth,  or  which  were  written  with  the 
same  general  purpose,  of  describing 
processes  and  developing  theories  of 
culture;  such,  for  example,  as  Jean 
Paul's  "Titan,"  Jacobi's  "Wol- 
demar,"  Holderlin's  "  Hyperion," 
Tieck's  "..Franz  Sternbald's  Wander- 
ungen,"  Novalis's  "  Heinrich  von  Of- 
terdingen,"  Wackenroder's  "  Herzens- 
ergiessungen  eines  kunstliebenden 
Klosterbruders,"  Fr.  Schlegel's  « Lu- 
cinde,"  Heine's  "  Ardinghello,"  Doro- 
thea Veit's  "  Florentin,"  and  Caroline 
Wolzogen's  "  Agnes  von  Lilien." 
Of  all  these  poets  and  romancers, 
Jean  Paul,  who,  strictly  speaking, 
did  not  belong  to  the  "knights  of 
the  blue  flower/'  was  unquestionably 
the  healthiest,  or,  rather,  the  least 
"  tainted  in  his  wits."  However 
much  he  may  love  to  peer  into 
graves  and  charnelhouses,  and  weep 
over  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of 
human  life,  his  melancholy  is  "  a 
most  humorous  sadness ; "  and  in  his 
bosom  there  beats  a  stout,  warm, 
cheerful  heart,  inaccessible  to  any 
drop  of  misanthropic  bitterness.  He 
is  a  sentimentalist,  with  an  exhaust- 
less  fund  of  comic  conceits  and  a 
rich  vein  of  genuine  irony  running 
through  all  his  works.  But  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall  find  no  place 
in  his  kindly  and  sparkling  satire. 
It  is  not  the  shrill  and  eager  cry  of 
the  hawk,  that  mounts  into  the  air 
only  to  pounce  with  greater  force 
upon  its  quarry ;  but  is  rather  the 
liquid  song  of  the  lark,  as  it  pours  down 
from  the  blue  sky,  and  from  its  own 
full  heart,  profuse  and  unpremeditated 
floods  of  melodious  laughter.  The 


narrow  circumstances  of  his  early 
life,  while  limiting  the  sphere  of  his 
observation,  sharpened  his  vision 
within  a  certain  narrow  range.  He 
studied  men  and  nature  through  a 
microscopic  lens,  and  detected  a  world 
of  wonders  where  the  common  eye 
saw  nothing.  As  an  artist,  he  ex- 
celled in  the  miniature  painting  of 
idyllic  scenes  and  genre-pictures,  in 
which,  by  the  side  of  much  that  is 
vapid,  overwrought,  and  fantastic,  are 
many  bold,  vigorous,  and  realistic  de- 
lineations of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  common  people,  the  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  of  the  poor.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  eccentricities  and  ex- 
altations of  enthusiasm,  Jean  Paul 
never  loses  this  one  point  of  firm 
footing  on  the  earth. 

Very  different,  in  this  respect,  was 
the  unhappy  Holderlin,  in  whom  all 
the  demons  of  hypochondria  took  up 
their  permanent  abode.  The  contrast 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  be- 
tween the  world  of  his  imagination 
and  the  world  as  he  found  it,  plunged 
him  into  a  bottomless  abyss  of  de- 
spondency. In  "  Hyperion  "  he  charac- 
terizes the  Germans  as  "barbarians 
from  the  beginning,  made  more  bar- 
baric by  diligence  and  science,  and 
even  by  religion ;  profoundly  incapa- 
ble of  any  divine  feeling,  corrupt  to 
the  marrow  ; "  fragmentary,  obtuse, 
inharmonious,  "like  the  potsherds 
of  a  castaway  vessel ; "  mechanics, 
thinkers,  priests,  masters  and  slaves, 
young  people  and  old  people,  but 
no  men ;  "  like  a  battle-field,  where 
hands  and  arms  and  all  the  limbs  lie 
scattered  and  mutilated,  while  the 
life-blood  is  lost  in  the  sand."  "There 
is  nothing  holy  which  this  people 
does  not  desecrate  and  degrade  to  a 
miserable  expediency ;  "  among  these 
"  all-calculating  barbarians,"  the  sons 
of  the  Muses  live  "like  aliens  in 
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their  own  house,  as  Ulysses  sat  in 
the  garb  of  a  beggar  at  his  own  door, 
while  the  insolent  suitors  revelled  in 
the  hall,  and  exclaimed,  'Who  has 
brought  us  this  vagabond  ? J '  From 
this  "soil  which  an  enemy  has  sown 
with  salt,  so  that  it  puts  forth  no 
blade  of  grass,"  Holderlin  takes  ref- 
uge in  the  beautiful  land  of  Greece, 
in  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
Pindar  and  Sophocles,  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  and  the  sublime  forms  of 
plastic  art,  as  revealed  to  him  in 
Winckelmann's  rapturous  and  inspir- 
ing descriptions.  But  instead  of 
"nourishing  himself  with  the  milk 
of  that  better  age,"  and,  like  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  finding  "  under  a  dis- 
tant Grecian  sky  "  incentives  to  emu- 
lation, his  longing  showed  itself  only 
in  dreamy  melancholy  and  elegiac 
wailing  over  the  irrecoverable  loss  of 
Hellenic  perfection  and  beauty.  This 
feeling  pervades  all  his  lyrics  (with 
the  sole  exception  of  his  "Gesang 
des  Deutschen  "  ),and  is  concentrated 
in  the  closing  stanza  of  the  ode 
"  Griechenland." 

"  Mich  verlangt  in's  bessere  Land  hiniiber, 
Nach  Alcaus  und  Anakreon, 
Und  ich  schlief  im  engen  Hause  lieber 
Bei  den  Heiligen  in  Marathon ; 
Ach  !  es  sei  die  letzte  meiner  Thranen, 
Die  dem  heil'gen  Griechenlande  rann, 
Lasst,  o  Parzen,  lasst  die  Scheere  tonen, 
Denn  mein  Herz  gehort  den  Todten  an." 

The  same  sentiment  of  mingled 
discontent  and  despair  recurs  in  the 
tragedy, "  The  Death  of  Empedocles ; " 
of  which  the  hero,  a  compound  of 
Werther  and  Prometheus,  throws 
himself  upon  the  "  fiery  heart  of  Na- 
ture," under  the  impulse  of  a  Welt- 
schmerz  akin  to  that  which  caused 
Hyperion  to  end  his  days  as  a  hermit, 
in  "  the  bosom  of  Nature." 

Holderlin  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  and  was  a  lunatic  for 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life.  How 


completely  the  "  fever  of  grecomania  " 
had  effected  his  whole  nature,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that,  during  this 
long  period  of  mental  obscuration',  his 
only  intellectual  labor  was  to  trans- 
late from  Sophocles;  and  his  most 
violent  paroxysms  of  insanity  could  be 
allayed  only  by  reading  aloud  to  him 
passages  from  Homer. 

Although  not  a  recognized  member 
of  the  romantic  school,  Holderlin  was 
wholly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and 
justly  claims  a  prominent  place 
among  these  so-called  " Epigonen" 
of  the  storm  and  stress  period.  Still 
more  characteristic  and  significant, 
for  the  highest  development  of  ro- 
manticism, was  Novalis ;  1  whom 
Schleiermacher,  in  the  "  E-eden  iiber 
Religion,"  eulogized  as  "the  divine 
youth,  too  early  fallen  asleep,  whose 
spirit  transformed  every  thing  that  it 
touched  into  poetry;"  adding  that, 
"  when  philosophers  grow  religious 
and  seek  God,  like  Spinoza,  and  ar- 
tists become  pious  and  love  Christ, 
like  Novalis,  then  will  the  great  res- 
urrection of  philosophy  and  art  be 
celebrated."  Novalis's  "  Hymnen  an 
die  Nacht "  are  the  utterances  of  a 
sorrow  as  genuine  and  deep  as  any  in 
the  elegies  of  Holderlin,  and  far  more 
so  than  the  forced  and  fictitious  pa- 
thos of  Tieck's  lyrics;  but  it  is  the 
ecstasy,  not  the  melancholy,  of  grief; 
a  familiarity  with  darkness  and  death, 
with  perfect  freedom  from  all  their 
terrors.  They  have  been  compared  to 
Young's  "Night  Thoughts  ; "  but  the 
monotonous  moralizings,  diffuse  and 
commonplace  reflections,  and  rhetori- 
cal fustian,  of  the  latter,  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  thoughtful  brev- 
ity, intrinsic  sincerity,  and  charming 

1  Nom  de  plume  of  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg ; 
of  which,  according  to  Hayra,  it  is  a  translation; 
and  signifies  freshly-broken  woodland  (Hart, 
Hard-  Wald,  or  Wood;,  or  what  the  Germans  usu- 
ally call  Neubruch. 
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mysticism,  of  Hardenberg's  hymns. 
His  ardent  love  for  Sophie  von  Kiihn, 
and  her  early  death,  awakened  all  the 
latent  Schwdrmerei  of  his  highly  sen- 
sitive and  poetic  nature,  and  formed  a 
new  era  in  his  life.  His  diary  dates 
from  the  day  on  which  "  the  blossom- 
bud  fell  on  the  other  side;"  hence- 
forth "the  good  grave  at  G-riiningen  " 
is  to  him  the  centre  of  the  world.  As 
a  true  believer  in  Fichte's  philosophy 
of  " the  absolute  Ich"  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  human  will,  even  over 
fate,  he  heroically  resolves  to  die ;  not 
like  a  vulgar  suicide,  by  an  act  of 
physical  violence,  but  like  a  philoso- 
pher, by  the  force  of  pure  volition. 
"  It  will  be  hard,"  he  says,  "  to  sever 
myself  from  the  earth  which  I  have 
studied  with  so  much  love ;  the  re- 
lapses will  cause  many  painful  mo- 
ments ;  but  I  know  that  there  is  in 
man  a  power  which,  under  careful 
cultivation,  can  be  developed  into  a 
peculiar  energy."  Significant  in  this 
connection  are  his  aphorisms ;  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  soul  as  "  the 
strongest  of  all  poisons,"  and  of  life 
as  "  a  disease  of  the  spirit,  of  which 
death  is  the  cure."  His  diary  is  the 
record  of  his  progress  towards  the  in- 
visible world ;  and  in  it  are  frequently 
noted  "  indescribably  happy  "  hours, 
and  "  aufblitzende  Enthusiasmm- 
Momente"  when  he  seemed  near  the 
accomplishment  of  his  resolution,  the 
realization  of  his  "  Zielgedanke." 
Meanwhile,  his  raptures  and  visions 
did  not  diminish  his  joy  and  activity 
in  life,  and  his  healthy  sense  for  the 
beauty  of  earth.  "I  will  not  come 
to  her  sick,"  he  writes,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  but  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  freedom,  happy  as  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage." 

This  feeling  strengthened  him  in, 
and  was  in  turn  strengthened  by,  his 
continued  study  of  Fichte ;  whose 


doctrines  of  moral  freedom,  intro- 
spection, and  intellectual  intuition, 
were  especially  attractive  to  him,  and 
furnished  the  basis  of  a  vague  and 
mystic  psychology  and  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  of  consciousness,  cul- 
minating, as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, in  a  so-called  "magic  ideal- 
ism ; "  which,  in  reality,  was  only  a 
poetic  and  hyperbolical  assertion  of 
the  unconditional  supremacy  of  the 
will  and  moral  nature.  "  Genuine 
conviction  is  the  only  true  God-pro- 
claiming miracle."  "  All  belief  is 
wonderful  and  wonder-working  :  God 
is  in  the  moment,  when  I  believe 
him."  "  Dying  is  a  genuinely  philo- 
sophical act."  "  As  soon  as  we  are 
perfectly  moral,  we  shall  be  able  to 
work  miracles."  The  magic  idealist 
is  denned  to  be  one  who  has  the 
power  of  changing  thoughts  to 
things,  and  things  to  thoughts,  and 
transforming  desires  into  their  imme- 
diate fulfilment;  and  it  is  even 
hinted  that  he  may  be  able  to  restore 
lost  limbs,  or  to  kill  himself,  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  will ;  and,  what  is 
more,  he  has  the  same  power  over  the 
physical  world  in  general  that  he 
has  over  his  own  body.  Pure  math- 
ematics he  declares  to  be  "  the  proper 
element  of  the  magician  ; "  a  "  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  sympathy  and 
ideality  of  nature  and  the  soul : "  in 
music  it  appears  "  as  revelation,  as 
creative  idealism."  Especially  con- 
fused and  fantastic  are  the  forms 
which  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemists,  physicists,  and  physiologists 
assume,  when  revolved  in  Novalis's 
kaleidoscope ;  such  as  the  relations  of 
galvanism,  oxidation,  and  deoxida- 
tion,  to  thinking,  feeling,  and  other 
psychical  processes:  deductions  and 
analogies  that  remind  us  less  fre- 
quently of  the  "Novuni  Organon" 
than  of  the  "Nova  Atlantis."  "If 
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yon  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  physics/7  says  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
"  you  must  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  poesy.  These  mysteries  are 
of  a  feminine  nature  :  they  like  to  veil 
themselves,  and  yet  wish  to  be  seen 
and  guessed.  Out  of  the  dynamic 
paradoxes  of  physics,  the  holiest  rev- 
elations of  nature  break  forth  on  all 
sides ;  the  light  of  intellectual  intui- 
tion has  returned  to  the  region  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  its  original  home. 
We  shall  know  man  now,  when  we 
know  the  centre  of  the  earth."  Of 
these  revelations,  says  Novalis,  "  the 
heart  is  the  religious  organ." 

Such,  in  brief^  is  the  metaphysics 
of  romanticism,  as  unfolded  in  "  Die 
Lehrlinge  zu  Sais,"  and  in  "  Heinrich 
von  Ofterdingen."  "  The  pith  of  my 
philosophy  is,  that  poesy  is  the  abso- 
lutely real :  the  more  poetic,  the  more 
true.'7  "The  world  of  fable  is  ac- 
tual, the  actual  world  is  a  fable.77 

"  Wenn  man  in  Marchcn  und  Gedichten 
Erkennt  die  ew'gen  Weltgeschichten  : 
Dann  fleigt  vor  einem  geheimen  Wort 
Das  ganze  verkehrte  Wescn  fort." 

"Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen 77  was 
written  as  an  apotheosis  of  poetry  in 
refutation  of  "Wilhelrn  Meister;77 
which  Kovalis  characterized  as  a  pro- 
saic "  gospel  of  economy.77  Artistic 
atheism,  he  adds,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  book ;  which  treats  merely  of 
ordinary  human  things,  while  nature 
and  mysticism  are  utterly  forgotten. 
The  entire  work  is  "  odious  77  to  him ; 
the  subject-matter  is  cheap,  common, 
and  unclean ;  nothing  is  admirable  in 
it  but  the  form,  the  masterly  art  of 
delineation.  The  charming  and  life- 
like pictures  of  the  theatrical  world 
only  excite  his  anger,  that  "  actresses 
should  be  metamorphosed  into  Muses, 
and  Muses  into  actresses.'7  That  he 
intended  his  romance  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reply  and  a  rival  to  Goethe's,  is 


apparent  from  the  fact,  that,  by  his 
express  injunction,  the  form  and  let- 
ter-press of  the  first  edition  were  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  form  and  letter- 
press of  "Wilhelm  Meister.77  Un- 
fortunately, the  premature  death  of 
the  author  left  the  work  a  torso; 
and  we  only  know,  from  a  few  inti- 
mations contained  in  his  posthumous 
papers,  that  it  was  to  end  with  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Christian  and 
heathen  religions  :  "  The  wall  of  sep- 
aration between  fiction  and  truth, 
past  and  present,  has  fallen,77  and  all 
things  are  harmonized  and  transfig- 
ured by  the  spirit  of  poesy. 
"  Gegriindet  ist  das  Eeich  der  Ewigkeit ; 
In  Lieb'  und  Friedeh  endet  sich  der  Streit." 
It  is  extremely  significant  of  the 
feverish  and  visionary  character  of 
the  romanticists,  that  so  many  of 
their  representative  works  were  left 
unfinished,  and  so  much  of  their  wis- 
dom was  embodied  in  aphorisms  and 
paradoxes.  Thus  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel's  "  Lucinde,77  which  illustrates 
the  ethics  of  romanticism,  remained 
a  fragment,  although  the  first  volume 
appeared  nearly  thirty  years  before 
the  author's  death.  It  is  true  that 
this  romance  was  subsequently  repu- 
diated by  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  school;  Hiilsen, 
Hardenberg,  Steffens,  and  Schelling 
denounced  it ;  Tieck  called  it  "  a 
strange  chimera ; 77  and  A.  W.  Schle- 
gel,  after  praising  "  the  sublime  ardor 
of  the  luminous  '  Lucinde,7  77  derided  it 
as  "  a  foolish  rhapsody.'7  Neverthe- 
less, this  unwonted  indignation  proves 
that  it  was  only  a  too  faithful  and 
undisguised  exemplification  of  those 
sophistries  and  casuistries  of  the 
imagination  and  the  passions,  which 
constituted  the  so-called  Kunstler- 
moral,  in  opposition  to  the  "decencies 
of  our  common  prosaic  life,77'  and 
which  Heine  had  already  glorified 
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in  his  "Ardinghello,"  and  Tieck  him- 
self had  preached  through  the  mouth 
of  Florestan  in  his  "  Franz  Sternbald." 
Under  all  the  allegorical  imagery, 
ironical  persiflage,  and  vague  charac- 
terization, of  this  literary  quodlibet,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  story  is,  in  its 
main  features,  a  piece  of  autobiogra- 
phy, —  a  shameless  record  and  reckless 
exposure  of  the  personal  experiences 
and  namby-pamby  frivolities  of  a 
born  pedant.  The  relations  of  Julius 
to  Lucinde  are  essentially  those  of 
Friedrich  Schlegel  to  Dorothea  Veit, 
as  described  in  his  letters  to  his 
brother.  That  Dorothea  herself  rec- 
ognized their  portraits,  and  was  vexed 
at  the  indiscretion  of  her  paramour, 
is  clear  from  her  remark,  "  dass  die 
Gotterbuben  aus  der  Schule  schwat- 
zen"  In  a  word,  the  book  is  a  com- 
pendium of  that  "  higher  philosophy 
of  life,"  synonymous  with  the  "eman- 
cipation of  the  flesh,"  which  came 
into  vogue  in  Berlin  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  especially  in 
a  select  circle  of  wealthy  and  charm- 
ing Jewesses,  of  which  Henriette 
Herz,  Dorothea  Veit,  Mariane  Meyer, 
Frau  von  Grotthuis,  and  Kahel  Le- 
vin were  the  most  gifted  members. 
It  was  in  the  salons  of  these  genial 
and  highly-cultivated  women,  that 
Schlegel  first  met  the  original  of  his 
heroine  ( then  the  wife  of  a  Jewish 
banker,  a  respectable  but  narrow- 
minded  man,  whose  thoughts  were 
chiefly  of  "moneys  and  usances,"  and 
in  whose  mind  the  word  speculation 
excites  only  visions  of  stocks  and 
gunny-bags),  and  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  Schleiermacher,  whose 
"  Vertraute  Briefe  iiber  die  Lu- 
cinde" praised  "  the  sublime  beauty 
and  poesy  of  the  excellent  and  unique 
work,"  while  they  equalled,  and  often 
exceeded,  in  offensiveness  the  scan- 
dalous passages  which  they  para- 


phrased. In  fact,  these  "  Confiden- 
tial Letters  "  of  the  Berlin  preacher, 
are,  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
strangest,  and,  for  a  superficial  ob- 
server, most  puzzling  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  literature.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  his  warm  friendship  for 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  and  still  more  in 
his  passionate  love  for  Eleonore  Gru- 
now,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  brethren 
in  the  sacred  ofiice  of  the  ministry. 

Yet,  aside  from  all  personal  consid- 
erations, it  is  evident  that  Schleier- 
macher indorsed,  in  the  main,  the 
tendency  and  morality  of  the  ro- 
mance ;  and  his  theory  of  the  neces- 
sity of  "preliminary  experiments  in 
love,"  in  order  to  insure  matrimonial 
happiness,  is  only  another  statement 
of  Schlegel's  notorious  doctrine  of 
"  marriages  a  quatre"  Here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  the  commentator 
puts  in  a  gentle  rejoinder,  or  a  meek 
protest ;  on  the  whole,  however,  he 
has,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
nothing  more  to  offer  than  "  varia- 
tions on  the  great  theme  of '  Lucinde.' " 
As  the  sensitive  and  eccentric  char- 
acter of  romantic  culture  was  only 
an  extreme  re-action  from  the  prosy 
stolidity  of  prevalent  Philistinism,  so 
romantic  ethics,  in  revolting  against 
conventional  prudery  and  pharisaism, 
recoiled  into  license  and  egotism,  and 
defiance  of  all  moral  and  social  re- 
straints. That  the  centre  of  Schleier- 
macherrs  ethics  lay  also  in  "the  om- 
nipotence of  the  feelings,"  and  in 
"  the  solitude  and  ideality  of  the  free 
Ich,"  is  evident  from  his  essay  "On 
the  Immorality  of  all  Morals,"  his 
"  Catechism  of  the  Reason  for  Noble 
Women,"  and  especially  from  his  fa-  • 
mous  "  Monologues,"  and  more  rigor- 
ously scientific  "Critique  of  Tradi- 
tional Ethics." 
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An  interesting  phase  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  (which  Herr  Haym  has 
only  incidentally  alluded  to,  and 
which  the  limits  set  to  his  volume 
prevented  him  from  discussing),  is 
the  ultimate  influence  exerted  by  ro- 
manticism upon  the  fine  arts. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of 
mediaeval  history  and  old  German 
literature,  as  well  as  to  its  merits  in 
extending  the  horizon  of  German 
letters,  by  masterly  translations  and 
appreciative  criticisms  of  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
poets.  In  1803,  Friedrich  Schlegel 
went  to  Paris  to  learn  Sanscrit,  and 
by  his  book,  "  On  the  Language  and 
Wisdom  of  the  Indians,"  became  the 
founder  of  comparative  philology  in 
Germany.  Bopp  and  Lassen  were 
pupils  of  the  romantic  school.  But 
in  the  same  year  (18U8)  in 
which  this  work  was  published,  its 
author  entered  the  fold  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and,  as  the  reward  of 
apostasy,  obtained  from  Metternich 
the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  Aus- 
trian Court.  His  example  was  soon 
followed  by  Zacharias  Werner,  and 
many  others  ;  henceforth  romanticist 
became,  to  the  public  mind,  synony- 
mous with  re-actionist ;  and  the  apos- 
tles of  freedom  and  individualism  de- 
generated into  the  servile  adherents 
of  Jesuitism  in  religion,  and  absolut- 
ism in  politics.  As  regards  the  fine 
arts,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  ro- 
manticists, in  whose  poems  the  lyric 
element  predominates,  should  be  pe- 
culiarly attracted  to  the  vague  and 
illimitable  dream-world  of  music,  the 
art  which  combines  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  the  emotions  with  tbe  least 
precision  of  thought. 

"  Siisse  Licbe  denkt  in  Tonen, 
Denn  Gedanken  stehn  zu  fern ; 
47 


Nur  in  Toncn  mag  sic  gcrn 
Alles,  was  sic  will,  verschoncn." 

It  was  by  no  means  merely  acci- 
dental, that  the  grandest  and  most 
comprehensive  form  of  pure  instru- 
mental music  was  reached  in  the 
symphony  contemporaneously  with 
the  bloom  of  romanticism ;  and  al- 
though Beethoven,  whose  Sympho- 
nies surpass  those  of  all  other  com- 
posers, was  not  identified  with  the 
romantic  school,  yet  the  nature  of  his 
genius  was  essentially  sentimental 
and  idealistic ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  naive 
and  realistic  Mozart,  that  Schiller 
bore  to  Goethe,  and  Michael  Angelo 
to  Kaphael.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
songs  of  Schubert,  and  especially  in 
the  sonatas  and  operas  of  Karl 
Maria  von  Weber,  that  the  romantic 
spirit  is  most  clearly  and  characteris- 
tically manifested.  At  the  present 
day  the  same  influence  is  traceable  in 
the  "  musical  dramas "  of  Richard 
Wagner,  both  in  his  choice  of  themes 
(Tannhaiiser,  .  Lohengrin,  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen,  &c.)  and  his  method  of  treating 
them.  Very  significant,  too,  are  the 
enthusiastic  predilection  and  fine  ap- 
preciation for  music,  which  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  the  later  romanti- 
cists, interspersed,  like  grains  of  gold, 
among  the  most  grotesque  and  ex- 
travagant fancies  and  theories  on  all 
other  subjects;  as  an  illustration  of 
this  peculiarity,  we  need  only  refer 
our  readers  to  the  heterogeneous 
"  Phantasiestucke"  of  Hoffmann, 
whose  whole  life  was  but  a  clever  ca- 
vriccio. 

As  the  romanticists  awakened  a 
love  for  old  Italian  church-music,  so 
they  revived  the  study  and  imitation 
of  Byzantine  and  Gothic  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture,  and  promoted  the 
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collecting  and  copying  of  old  Italian 
and  old  German  pictures.  Thus  a 
new  tendency  manifested  itself  in  art, 
directly  opposed  to  the  classic  purity 
and  Hellenic  serenity  and  symmetry 
of  Carstens,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Schin- 
kel.  The  finest  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ideals  of  free  and  ennobled  humanity, 
like  the  forms  of  the  apostles  in 
Raphael's  tapestries,  and  on  Peter 
Vischer's  tomb  of  St.  Sebald  in  Nu- 
remberg, were  rejected  as  a  degener- 
acy and  a  desecration,  because  they 
betrayed  a  study  of  the  Greeks,  and 
bore  no  stamp  of  specifically  Chris- 
tian sanctity ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  imperfect  mediaeval 
daub,  with  false  perspective,  dis- 
torted forms,  stiff  and  wooden  faces, 
and  thin,  spiritualized  legs,  was  cher- 
ished as  something  sublime  and  sa- 
cred. Goethe,  whose  studies  in  Italy, 
under  the  guidance  of  Palladio  and 
Winckelmann,  had  taught  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  true  greatness  of  the  an- 
tique, and  the  real  scope  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  indignant  at  this 
relapse  into  the  Middle  Ages  on  the 
part  of  the  so-called  Nazarenes.  It 
was  as  if  the  butterfly  should  return 
to  the  chrysalis,  and  crawl  forever 
upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  cat- 
erpillar. "Because  a  few  monks 
were  artists,  therefore  all  artists  must 
henceforth  be  monks,"  was  the 
strange  logic  of  the  new  school, 
which  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Schadow, 
Veit,  Julius  Schnorr,  and  other  kin- 
dred spirits,  founded  at  Rome  about 
the  year  1810.  Piety  was  the  one 
thing  needful ;  the  studio  was  to  be- 
come again  the  cell  of  a  cloister  ;  art 
must  be  not  only  exclusively  reli- 
gious, but  also  thoroughly  Catholic ; 
taking  its  themes  from  the  legends  of 
saints  and  the  history  of  martyrs, 
and  seeking  its  models  in  the  ascetic 


and  undeveloped  works  of   the    pre- 
Raphaelites. 

In  the  endless  series  of  Madonnas, 
and  delineations  of  the  monotonous 
raptures  and  tortures  of  holy  men 
and  women,  which  was  the  result  of 
this  false  principle,  there  was,  inevit- 
ably, a  lack  of  individual  character- 
ization, which  forced  the  artist,  in  or- 
der to  render  his  pictures  intelligible, 
to  take  refuge  in  a  mystic  exegetical 
symbolism,  extending  to  form,  color, 
and  attitude,  and  calling  into  exercise 
the  critic's  aesthetic  sense  far  less 
than  his  ingenuity  in  guessing  rid- 
dles. [We  have  examples  of  this  ex- 
cessive use  of  attributes,  which  only 
served  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, in  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Lud- 
wig  Schnorr,  with  her  green  robe, 
golden  girdle,  sandals  tied  with  black 
ribbons,  light-brown  hair,  left  hand 
on  her  breast,  right  arm  adorned 
with  two  golden  bracelets,  &c.,  each 
signifying  some  trial,  aspiration,  or 
virtue ;  and  in  the  once  popular  paint- 
ings of  Runge,  the  borders  of  which 
are  crowded  with  crosses,  nails,  gob- 
lets, thorns,  flowers,  and  other  emblem- 
atic objects,  intended  to  be  explana- 
tory of  the  central  picture.]  The 
influence  of  this  school  upon  painting 
was,  nevertheless,  beneficial  in  two  re- 
spects :  first,  in  awakening  in  it  a  re- 
ligious spirit,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
in  danger  of  forgetting  its  divine  of- 
fice, and  degenerating  into  a  merely 
decorative  art ;  and,  secondly,  in  free- 
ing it  from  the  narrow  limitations 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  it, 
through  the  preponderance  of  the 
plastic  or  sculpturesque  style  of  Louis 
David  and  Raphael  Mengs ;  and  no 
one,  who  has  seen  the  designs  of  the 
brothers  Riepenhausen  to  Tieck's 
"  Genoveva,"  the  compositions  to 
Faust  and  the  Kibelungen  by  Cor- 
nelius, the  earliest  panel-pictures  of 
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Schnorr  and  Overbeck,  and  the  grand 
frescoes  in  the  Casa  Bartholdi  and 
the  Villa  Massimi,  will  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  this  organized  pro- 
test of  painting  against  the  two  evils 
which  threatened  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  re-action  against  the  severe  sim- 
plicity and  graceful  naivete  of  Greek 
ideals  was  followed  by  a  recoil  into 
the  opposite  extremes ;  and  the  "  re- 
ligio-patriotic "  enthusiasm  for  a 
purer  and  more  spiritual  form  of  art 
rapidly  deteriorated  into  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  the  most  fanatical  spirit 
of  papal  propagandism.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  most  talented  of  these 
painters  discovered  in  the  produc- 
tions of  many  of  their  pupils,  that  a 
halo  of  piety  is  not  sufficient  to  beau- 
tify defective  drawing  and  monoto- 
nous coloring,  or  to  compensate  for 
poverty  of  imagination.  The  doc- 
trine that  branded  as  heresy  every 
reminiscence  of  the  antique  in  the 
representation  of  Christian  myths 
was  abandoned.  The  frescoes  of 
Cornelius  and  Schnorr,  in  the  Lud- 
wigsklrche,  and  in  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Munich,  show  a  renewed  study  of 
antiquity ;  even  Schadow  and  Over- 
beck,  who  never  succeeded  in  getting 
entirely  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  Nazarenes,  and  in  whose  pictures 
Hegel  could  discern  "no  healthy 
beauty,"  did  not  disdain  to  take  their 
motives  from  classic  and  German 
epics,  and  from  profane  as  well  as  sa- 
cred history.  The  richest  fruits  of 
the  romantic  school  of  painting,  after 
I  its  emancipation  from  mediaeval  tra- 
ditions, have  been  realized  by  Corne- 
lius7 most  gifted  pupil,  Kaulbach,  in 
his  cycle  of  historico-symbolical  pic- 
tures in  the  new  museum  at  Berlin ; 
especially  in  that  real  work  of  genius, ' 
the  Battle  of  the  Huns ;  while  in 
Rauch  and  Rietschel,  we  see  the  ul- 
timate influence  which  it  exerted 


upon  sculpture,  in  overcoming  a  too 
servile  and  pedantic  adherence  to  an- 
tique types,  and  in  combining  with 
the  superior  symmetry  and  perfection 
of  classic  forms,  the  greater  breadth 
and  depth  of  thought  and  sentiment 
developed  by  Christian  civilization. 


RECENT  WORKS  IN  GERMAN  THE- 
OLOGY. 

A  GOOD  geography  of  Palestine, 
brought  up  to  the  time,  and  contain- 
ing the  latest  results  of  investigation, 
will  have  a  hearty  welcome  from 
scholars.  But  such  books  as  Dr. 
C.  E.  Hergt  has  published  (Leipsic, 
1871,  pp.  206),  only  darken  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge.  He 
has  not  learned  what  the  travellers 
and  scientists  have  found  in  the 
Sacred  Land  in  these  last  years.  He 
does  not  know  the  height  of  Mt. 
Hermon,  or  where  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  are,  or  that  the  people  of  Gali- 
lee in  the  time  of  Christ  were  genuine 
Jews.  He  insists  that  no  Christians 
have  entered  the  mosque  of  Abraham 
at  Hebron,  and  shows  the  Dead  Sea 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Red  Sea.  Hergt 
will  not  supersede  Bitter. 

The  critical  examination  of  Eccle- 
siastes  by  Dr.  Graetz  is  remarkable 
in  several  respects.  1.  The  late  ori- 
gin assigned  to  the  book, — 8  B.C. 
2.  That  it  is  a  satire  upon  Herod  and 
his  court.  3.  That  it  is  not,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  a  sceptical  book,  but 
has  the  high  and  noble  end  of  calling 
the  people  off  from  their  sentimental 
longing  to  practical  duties.  Graetz 
maintains  that  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  not  a  Jewish  doctrine,  and 
that  Joseph  us  lies  when  he  claims  it  for 
the  Jews.  It  came  from  Greece.  He 
has  interesting  remarks  about  the 
Herod ian  dynasty,  and  about  the 
formation  of  the  Jewish  canon,  as- 
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signing  the  acceptance  of  the  Hagi- 
ographa  as  late  as  A.D.  90.  (Leipsic, 
1871.) 

Higenfeld's  articles  on  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  which  have  attracted  much 
notice  in  "The  Tubingen  Review," 
now  appear  in  a  solid  volume.  The 
value  of  the  book  consists  in  its  large 
use  of  less  known  Jewish  Apocrypha, 
and  its  extraordinary  critical  insight 
and  thoroughness.  Its  conclusions 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  orthodox 
school.  (Leipsic,  1869,  pp.  Ixxvi. 
492.) 

Dr.  Erich  Haupt,  in  his  defence 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  as  accurate 
Hebraists  in  their  quotation  from  the 
Jewish  Bible,  has  an  excellent  inten- 
tion, but  has  made  very  poor  work  of 
it,  as  any  well-informed  scholar  would 
know  beforehand.  The  evangelists 
quote  from  sound  and  for  "  accommo- 
dation," and  are  not  concerned  to  be 
verbally  accurate,  or  to  ascertain  the 
original  meaning  of  their  citation. 
The  "argument  from  prophecy,"  so 
called,  has  become  useless  in  defend- 
ing the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  The 
remarks  of  Herr  Haupt  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  relation  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jewish  Law,  are  wise 
and  well-considered.  (Colberg,  1871, 
pp.  343.) 

The  worst  quarrels  are  family 
quarrels,  and  no  dispute  is  so  unre- 
lenting as  that  of  near  kindred.  This 
remark  is  illustrated  in  the  newly- 
published  commentary  of  Ewald,  on 
the  "  Seven  Epistles."  Ewald  hates 
with  exemplary  hatred,  and  abuses 
with  endless  vituperation,  the  Tiibin- 
gen  school  of  critics.  Yet  his  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  show  that  he 
belongs  to  their  household.  The 
"  Seven  Letters  "  are  those  of  Peter, 
of  Jude,  the  three  pastoral  letters  of 
Paul,  and  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians. 
Ewald  denies  that  any  of  these  last 


were  written  by  Paul.  The  pastoral 
letters,  he  thinks,  were  written  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  by  a  Gen- 
tile Christian,  who  had  fragments  of 
Paul's  charges  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 
The  Ephesian  letter,  was  written  by 
a  Jewish  Christian,  for  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, about  A.D.  80,  and  was  based 
upon  the  Colossian  Epistle.  The  second 
Petrine  letter  he  assigns  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Tubingen  critics,  but 
of  course  denies  that  Peter  wrote  it. 
The  only  genuine  letters  of  the  seven, 
are  those  of  Jude  and  1  Peter. 

And  in  another  volume,  Ewald 
translates  and  explains  the  Epistle  to 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistle  of 
James.  The  first,  he  thinks,  was 
written  from  Jerusalem,  by  a  disciple 
of  Paul,  for  the  Church  at  Ravenna 
in  Italy.  The  Epistle  of  James  was 
"  antipauline."  In  this  volume,  as  in 
the  other,  Ewald's  characteristic  traits 
appear, —  careful  study,  keen  sagacity, 
bold  conjecture,  along  with  strong 
dogmatism.  Comparatively  few  will 
adopt  his  theories,  yet  he  has  argu- 
ment to  support  them.  It  is  to  the 
praise  of  Ewald,  however,  that  his 
writing  is  always  reverent  in  tone, 
and  is  not  light  and  half  scornful, 
like  the  writing  of  Strauss  and  Paul- 
us.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
books  of1  the  petulant  critic  without 
growing  respect  for  his  honesty  and 
his  conscientiousness. 

Eew  scholars  of  the  Middle  Age 
were  more  industrious  than  the  wonder- 
ful son  of  that  Jewish  house,  who  goes 
in  history  by  the  name  of  Bar  Eb- 
raeus,  instead  of  Abulfaradsch,  his 
Syriac  name.  His  Syriac  Chronicles 
and  Grammar  have  been  repeatedly 
edited,  but  new  fragments  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  light.  His  scholia 
on  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-ninth 
Psalms  have  just  been  edited  from 
the  original  manuscript,  with  notes 
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by  Emanuel  Fuchs.  For  comparative 
philology,  the  writings  of  Bar  He- 
bneus  are  invaluable.  (Halle,  1871, 
pp.  32.) 

The  works  of  Jacob  of  Sarug  have 
been  promised  for  some  years.  The 
avant-courier  of  them  comes  in  a  poem 
about  Thamar,  printed  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Vatican  library,  and 
edited  by  Joseph  Zimgerle.  It  has 
rare  value,  not  only  as  illustrating 
Syriac  metre,  but  as  showing  the 
general  culture  of  the  Syriac  church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
His  treatment  of  the  Jewish  story  of 
Thamar,  not  the  most  delicate  of 
themes,  makes  her  crime  the  result 
of  a  conflict  of  feeling.  She  is  led 
to  it  by  her  anxious  wish  to  be  ances- 
tor of  the  Messiah,  and  to  share  in 
the  great  honor  of  belonging  to  his 
line.  The  Syrian  writers  are  not  care- 
ful to  avoid  anachronisms.  Jacob 
was  a  doctor,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint  of 
the  Syrian  Church ;  and  was  held  in 
the  highest  honor,  in  spite  of  the 
doubtful  orthodoxy  of  some  of  his 
notions.  He  is  called  by  his  admir- 
ers, the  "Harp  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,"  and  "  The  Flute  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (Innspriick,  1871,  pp.  20.) 

The  thick  volume  of  Dr.  Franz 
Nitsch,  which  he  modestly  entitles  an 
"  Outline  "  (Grundriss)  of  Christian 
Dogmatic  History,  is  a  very  thorough 
and  candid  account  of  the  condition 
and  growth  of  theological  opinion  in 
the  years  of  the  patristic  period.  It 
is  not  divided,  as  'dogmatic  history 
usually  is,  by  chronological  lines. 
The  history  of  the  different  doctrines 
is  separately  traced,  and  their  mutual 
relations  are  pointed  out.  The  theol- 
ogy of  the  first  century  is  treated 
with  especial  fulness,  and  particularly 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  God- 
head of  Christ.  (Berlin,  1870,  pp. 
xi.  471.) 


Some  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Franz 
Kaulen,  in  his  elaborate  "History 
of  the  Vulgate  Version  of  the  Bible," 
showed  us  a  modern  scholar  to  whom 
this  Latin  copy  of  the  divine  word  is 
the  genuine  voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
He  now  follows  it  up  with  a  "  Hand- 
Book  of  the  Vulgate,"  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  the  origin,  and  the 
method  of  the  translation.  After  a 
short  introduction  on  the  "sources," 
he  goes  on  to  give  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  Vulgate  Latin,  in  its 
orthography,  its  etymology,  its  syn- 
tax, and  its  peculiar  rhetorical  forms, 
sometimes  concise,  sometimes  pleonas- 
tic; ending  with  a  catalogue  of  in- 
correct translations,  and  an  excellent 
index.  We  may  complain  that  so 
thorough  a  work  should  take  such 
small  heed  of  the  influence  of  the 
earlier  Italic  upon  the  Vulgate  ;  and 
we  cannot  sympathize  with  the  evi- 
dent preference  of  the  Latin  above 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  (Maine, 
1870,  pp.  xii.  280.) 

That  John  Sylvester  Pannonius, 
the  first  Hungarian  translator  of  the 
New  Testament,  should  have  been  so 
long  neglected  by  German  scholars,  is 
certainly  surprising  and  lamentable. 
Yet  this  will  hardly  justify  the  fierce 
tone  of  the  Catholic  Professor,  Joseph 
Danko,  in  writing  of  the  works  and 
influence  of  the  gifted  scholar.  If 
Pannonius  was  always  Catholic,  he 
was  liberal  in  his  theology,  defended 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
and  had  Melancthon  for  his  friend. 

How  sadly  to-day  is  the  Papal 
Hierarchy  wounded  in  the  house  of 
its  friends  !  Now  comes  the  learned 
Dr.  John  Francis  Hitter  von  Schulte, 
Professor  in  Prague,  with  a  most 
ominous  volume  on  the  relation  of 
councils,  bishops,  and  popes,  and 
shows  that,  for  a  thousand  years,  the 
Roman  Bishop  had  no  power  to  rule 
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councils  or  to  summon  them,  and  that 
they  were  wholly  free  from  his  dicta- 
tion. He  cuts  away  the  foundation 
from  the  Vatican  Synod  most  fatally, 
yet  all  the  time  with  a  grave  dignity. 
The  pope  rules  not  by  his  own  right, 
but  by  the  grace  of  the  Church. 
(Prague,  1871,  pp.  viii.  286.) 

Yet  the  pope  may  find  a  crumb  of 
comfort  in  such  works  as  that  of 
Herr  Alfred  von  Reumont,  who,  in 
his  tract,  "Pro  Romano  Pontifice" 
(Bonn,  1871,  pp.  30),  sturdily  main- 
tains that  the  Church  cannot  stand, 
unless  the  temporal  rule  of  his  Holi- 
ness, which  has  lasted  for  eleven  cen- 
turies, is  upheld  in  its  integrity.  He 
thinks,  nevertheless,  that  the  Vatican 
Council  was  a  great  mistake ;  that  its 
decrees  will  not  be  held  as  binding, 
and  that  it  will  injure  alike  the  Cath- 
olic world,  the  clergy,  the  episcopate, 
and  the  papacy.  Will  the  pope  ac- 
cept such  a  half-way  advocate,  sound 
on  the  temporal  power,  but  heretical 
on  papal  infallibility  ? 

In  these  days,  when  the  Italian 
king  is  opening  and  overturning  the 
cloisters  of  his  new  nation,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  of  the  service  of  the 
philosophic  Austrian  emperor  in  that 
kind  a  hundred  years  ago.  Adam 
Wolf,  in  a  small  volume  (Vienna, 
1871,  pp.  vii.  174),  graphically  ex- 
poses the  havoc  which  was  made  in 
the  Austrian  cloisters  from  1770  to 
1790,  when  nearly  eight  hundred  con- 
vents were  cleared  of  their  inmates, 
and  more  than  twelve  million  gulden 
were  happily  realized  from  the  sale  of 
the  confiscated  property.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  work  was  not  as  complete 
and  impartial  as  the  similar  work 
which  Victor  Emanuel  is  doing,  and 
no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  monastic  establishments 
vrere  left  in  the  Austrian  land.  Joseph 
II.  died  too  soon. 


Edward  Grimm's  Latin  oration  on 
30th  of  May,  1870,  at  Jena,  on  taking 
his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology,  is 
an  eloquent  and  piquant  account  of 
Luther's  life  in  that  city ;  especially 
in  his  controversy  with  Carlstadt ;  and 
helps  in  an  incidental  way  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  most  important  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  the  reformer. 
(Jena,  1871,  pp.  271.) 

Prof.  G.  Plitt,  in  his  eighteen  Lec- 
tures on  Lutheran  Missions,  goes  over 
a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  writes  in 
a  good  spirit.  But  he  omits  some 
important  things,  —  the  Lutheran 
mission  in  China,  for  instance, — 
and  he  confounds  the  origin  of  these 
missions  with  the  general  missionary 
spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
He  is  too  much  of  a  sectarian,  and 
identifies  Lutheranism  with  the  abso- 
lute gospel,  more  than  a  writer  on 
this  topic  ought  to.  (Erlangen,  1871, 
pp.  viii.  327.) 

It  seems  ludicrous,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  theological  science 
and  ecclesiastical  parties  in  Germany, 
to  bring  forward  and  defend  the  futile 
notion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  as  a  bond  of  evangeli- 
cal union.  One  might  as  well  try  to 
harmonize  and  hold  parties  in  the 
New-England  churches  by  the  creed 
of  Cotton  Mather  or  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. In  attempting  this  task,  Dr.  0. 
Zoeckler  only  repeats  an  argument 
worn  out,  and  multiplies  useless  com- 
monplaces of  dogmatic  talk.  His  thick 
book  is  out  of  time.  (Frankfort,  1870, 
pp.  viii.  335.) 

What  Carl  Schwartz  did  for  Les- 
sing,  Pastor  August  Werner  has  done 
for  Herder;  demonstrating  his  "place 
as  a  theologian,"  in  a  solid  octavo 
volume.  His  method  is  that  perplex- 
ing one  of  subjects}  which  annoys  the 
reader  in  Mr.  Weiss's  biography  of 
Theodore  Parker ;  compelling  one  to 
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go  over  the  ground  again  and  again, 
with  endless  repetitions,  and  breaking 
constantly  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 
Herr  Werner  is  an  accurate  observer  ; 
but  he  exaggerates  the  critical  ability 
of  the  German  poet  and  sentimental- 
ist. We  have  to  take  Herder's  theo- 
logical assertions  always  cum  grano 
sails,  and  cannot  follow  him  in  his 
deductions  from  the  text  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. (Berlin,  1871,  pp.  vii.  423.) 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Carl 
Nitsch's  "  Collected  Treatises,"  most- 
ly extracted  from  the  Studien  and  Kri- 
tiken,  has  just  appeared.  The  subjects 
treated  are  ethical,  dogmatic,  and 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  separate 
Scripture  phrases.  We  have  also  some 
of  Nitsch's  famous  polemical  counter- 
blasts to  Strauss  and  Lucke,  which 
made  stir  in  the  theological  world 
thirty  years  ago.  Nitsch  was  an  ad- 
mirable scholar,  and  is  always  inter- 
esting and  able,  even  when  his 
arguments  are  one-sided,  and  he  fails 
to  convince.  (Gotha,  1871,  pp.  vii. 
456.) 

Turning  to  Jewish  theology,  which 
is  now  as  prolific  as  Christian,  we 
mention  Dr.  M.  J.  Muehlfelder's  eulo- 
gistic account  of  the  labors,  sufferings, 
learning,  and  genius,  of  Abba  of  Sora, 
the  renowned  "  Rabh"  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  overrates  this  Tal- 
mudic  teacher,  whose  name  is  greater 
than  his  achievement.  Rabh  was  a 
learned  and  a  good  man,  but  more  a 
pedant  than  a  prophet ;  and  the  read- 
ing of  his  story  makes  it  strange  that 
he  gained  so  wide  a  fame.  Dr.  Muehl- 
felder's work  is  dull,  notwithstanding 
his  enthusiasm.  (Leipsic,  1871,  pp.  xi. 
83.) 

The  third  division  of  Dr.  Geiger's 
work  on  Judaism  and  its  History  cov- 
ers a  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  inclusive.  It  is  marked  by 


all  the  breadth,  accuracy,  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  catholic  temper,  which 
characterized  the  previous  volumes. 
Geiger  is  one  of  those  Jews  who  can 
do  justice  to  the  position  and  feeling 
of  adversaries,  while  he  is  loyal  to  his 
own  faith.  (Breslau,  1871,  pp.  viii. 
200.) 

And  in  his  life  of  John  Reuchlin, 
that  wonderful  Hebraist  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Geiger  finds  a  con- 
genial theme.  The  liberal  Jews  count 
as  one  of  their  heroes  this  brave  vindi- 
cator of  their  honor  and  their  race, 
in  an  age  of  persecution.  That  he  is 
a  Christian,  only  enhances  his  worth  in 
their  eyes.  Reuchlin  was  as  wise, 
and  almost  as  witty,  as  his  rival  Eras- 
mus, but  was  a  far  nobler  man. 
(Leipsic,  1871,  pp.  xxiii.  488.) 

Has  Judaism  any  dogmas  ?  Rabbi 
Low  of  Szegedin,  a  learned  Talmudist, 
affirms  that  it  has,  in  a  short  tract  of 
forty-eight  pages  (Pesth,  1871).  The 
spirit  of  his  excellent  tract,  as  well 
as  its  standpoint,  may  be  judged 
from  his  statement  that  "  the  only 
true  faith  is  one  which  can  live  in 
peace  with  reason  ;  that  no  other  faith 
is  stable,  or  can  pass  the  orcfeal  of 
trial  and  temptation.  Only  such  a 
faith  can  bring  savory  fruit  from  fra- 
grant blossoms.  Reason  is  the  centre 
of  Jewish  theology.  "  This,"  says 
Abram  Ben  Ezra,  "  is  the  angel  be- 
tween man  and  his  God.'7 

In  five  discourses,  entitled  "  Beze- 
lem  Elohiin,"  Rabbi  Adolf  Jellinck 
eloquently  urges  optimism  as  the  true 
Jewish  doctrine ;  that  humanity  is 
divine,  and  the  "  perfect  man  "  is  the 
race,  combining  the  virtues  of  each  in- 
dividual. God's  image  is  not  in  any 
one  man,  but  in  the  race.  The  four 
characteristics  of  man  are,  that  he  is 
ruler  of  creation,  that  he  seeks  the 
good,  that  he  seeks  the  true,  that  he 
seeks  the  beautiful.  The  four  pillars 
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on  which  Judaism  rests  vare,  mutual 
dependence,  personal  freedom,  broth- 
erly love,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all 
men.  This  world  is  the  best  of 
worlds.  Rabbi  Jellinck  predicts  that 
Judaism,  thus  denned,  will  be  the 
universal  religion.  The  volume  is 
admirably  printed,  as  such  glowing 
discourse  should  be.  (Vienna,  1871, 
pp.  84.) 

Oscar  Zeiner  publishes  an  interest- 
ing circular  letter,  by  an  anonymous 
Jew  to  his  fellow-religionists,  concern- 
ing their  duty  in  the  new  German 
kingdom.  He  sees  in  this  a  new  chance 
for  a  closer  union  of  the  synagogues, 
and  for  a  freer  discussion  of  great 
social  questions.  Now  the  Jews  can 
prove  that  they  hold  the  key  to  the 
world's  progress,  and  may  be  the 
saviours  of  society.  The  style  of  the 
pamphlet  is  prolix,  and  the  logic  not 
always  clear.  But  its  earnest  exhor- 
tation is  in  a  good  spirit.  (Leipsic, 
1871,  pp.  24.) 

That  the  question  of  "  Religion  in 
the  Schools  "  has  importance  in  Ger- 
man}'-,  appears  in  the  ardent  essay  of 
Karl  Richter,  "The  Emancipation 
of  the  School  from  the  Church."  (Leip- 
sic, pp.  270.)  Richter  would  not 
banish  all  religious  teachings,  but 
only  dogmatic  teaching ;  not  reli- 
gious ideas  or  facts,  but  only  creeds 
and  forms  of  sound  words. 

The  legends  of  the  life  of  Confu- 
cius are  so  contradictory,  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  fact, 
and  how  much  is  fiction.  Yet  Dr. 
John  H.  Plath  attempts  this  in  a 
quarto  volume,  published  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria.  His 
work  is  compiled  from  Chinese  sources, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  patient  research. 
Nevertheless,  it  adds  little  to  what 
was  already  known  of  the  divine 
philosopher  of  the  Flowery  Empire. 
(Munich,  1870,  pp.  84.) 


The  great  highway  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  has  been  celebrated  in 
speech  and  song  in  these  last  years, 
but  by  no  one  with  more  enthusiastic 
prophecy  than  by  C.  H.  C.  Plath,  in 
his  essay  "  On  the  Significance  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  for  the  King- 
dom of  God."  (Berlin',  1871,  pp.  vi. 
136.)  He  sees  in  this  achievement 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  the 
conversion  of  the  red  men,  fusion  of 
races,  the  light  of  the  gospel  sent  to 
the  heathen  in  Asia  and  the  Isles,  and 
the  sure  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  This 
railway  is  the  chief  of  the  mission- 
aries. Possibly  a  trip  over  the  rail- 
way might  have  moderated  some- 
what his  transport.  The  influence 
thus  far  of  the  enterprise  has  not  been, 
in  all  respects,  evangelical. 

That  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Mauds- 
ley,  on  the  Soul's  Physiology,  has 
reached  a  second  edition  in  a  German 
translation,  is  proof  that  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  the  sneer  of  Hit- 
zig,  that  the  English  have  no  scholar- 
ship, is  not  deserved.  The  translation 
by  Dr.  Rudolf  Boehm  is  a  good  one. 
Maudsley,  however,  is  not  quite 
materialist  enough  for  some  of  his 
German  brethren. 

A  singular  and  costly  production 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Press,  issued 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  President  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Bible  Society,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  "  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  in  one 
hundred  and  eight  different  dialects, 
all  spoken  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  is  one-third  of  the  versions  in 
all  known  languages.  The  printing 
and  literary  finish  of  this  work  are 
in  the  highest  style.  It  is  a  large 
quarto,  of  one  hundred  pages.  Almost 
as  curious  is  the  Hebrew  translation 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  blank  verse, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in 
Vienna. 
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THE  LAW  OF  PUNISHMENT.1 

M.  EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN  is  known 
as  a  voluminous  writer,  on  a  great 
variety  of  social  and  political  topics. 
A  man  of  pronounced  but  erratic  ge- 
nius, full  of  vanity  and  conceits,  and 
withal  possessed  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  novelty  and  notoriety ; 
his  publications  must  be  carefully 
sifted  to  find  the  gold  which  they 
unquestionably  contain.  For  many 
years  he  has  made  penal  law,  in  all 
its  phases,  a  special  and  exhaustive 
study.  The  book  before  us,  which  is, 
as  he  often  takes  occasion  to  remind 
us,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  research 
and  reflection,  has  been  anxiously 
expected  by  his  friends,  who  predict 
that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation 
among  thinking  people,  and  great 
influence  in  shaping  future  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
These  hopes  may,  and  probably  will, 
prove  extravagant.  There  are  certain 
grave  defects  in  all  of  M.  de  Girar- 
din's  writings, —  a  crudeness  of  thought 
and  want  of  logical  precision,  a  fan- 
tastic striving  after  effect,  and  a 
depressing  vehemence  of  rhetoric,  — 
which  must  always  mar  their  influ- 
ence and  the  author's  reputation. 
"  Du  Droit  de  Punir "  is  marked  by 
these  blemishes  in  their  ugliest  and 
least  pardonable  form.  Nevertheless, 
we  welcome  it,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  recent  contributions  to 
social  science.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  any  thing  but  admiration  for  the 
patient  devotion  and  intellectual  in- 
trepidity of  a  man  who  spends  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  groping 
among  the  foundations  of  a  right 
which  society  has  claimed  with  little 
opposition,  and  exercised  for  many 
centuries ;  yet  the  harmless  title  of 
M.  de  Girardin's  work  invites  the 

i  Du  Droit  de  Punir.     By  Etnile  de  Girardin. 
Paris:  1871. 


reader  to  consider  a  sweeping  attack 
on  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  penal 
legislation.  To  abolish  all  restraints 
on  human  liberty,  leaving  the  free- 
dom of  action  co-extensive  with  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  the  freedom 
of  speech,  is  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
Aside  from  this  fundamental  trilogue, 
and  for  those  who  reject  it  in  advance, 
the  treatise  possesses  great  value,  not 
only  in  virtue  of  the  facts  and  figures 
which  it  embraces,  but  also  in  virtue 
of  the  reasons  which  give  value  to 
any  conscientious  attempt  to  solve 
the  great  problems  underlying  our 
civilization. 

A  clear  and  concise  exposition  of 
the  authors  views  is  found  in  the 
preface.  He  there  relates  how  in  1850 
he  was  first  led  to  reflect  on  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  liberty,  and  to 
ask  himself  whether  complete  freedom 
of  action  does  not  follow  logically 
from  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
After  long  study  he  was  able  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  the  affirmative  ; 
liberty  is  one  and  indivisible,  for 
when  it  is  divided  it  ceases  to  be  the  • 
free,  and  becomes  the  arbitrary.  To 
prove  this,  take  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  invariable  standard  of  right  and 
wrong;  that  which  one  state,  one  age, 
or  one  religion,  condemns  and  pun- 
ishes, another  state,  age,  or  religion, 
exalts  to  a  virtue.  Since  society 
admits  as  evils  to  which  it  must  resign 
itself,  murder  and  robbery  collective, 
glorified  under  the  names  of  war  and 
conquest,  cannot  it  admit  in  the  same 
way  murder  and  robbery  individual, 
proscribed  as  crimes?  If  war  and 
conquest  had  never  existed,  could  the 
mind  conceive  of  them  as  compatible 
with  society?  Assuredly  not.  Yet 
what  seems  impossible  is  actual.  Is 
it  then,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
society  could  live  with  murder  and 
theft  unpunished,  as  it  now  lives  with 
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war  and  confiscation  ?  Besides,  war 
and  the  army,  demoralizing  society, 
encourage  crime.  Abolish  war,  and 
you  abolish  the  school  of  criminals. 
Crime  will  be  diminished  by  closing 
schools  which  teach  man  to  slay  his 
brother,  and  opening  schools  which 
teach  him  to  read  and  to  write  and  to 
reason. 

Since  theft  holds  to  murder,  in  most 
cases,  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect, 
to  render  murder  more  and  more  rare 
it  is  necessary  to  crush  it  in  its  germ, 
which  is  theft.  To  crush  theft,  it  is 
necessary  to  attack  it  in  its  sources, 
which  are  ignorance,  misery,  and 
vagabondage.  But  it  is  within  the 
power  of  society  to  remove,  almost 
wholly,  these  causes.  In  order  to 
make  man  the  image  of  civilization, 
he  must  be  led  by  the  curb  which  is 
in  him ;  and  that  curb  is  not  the 
pain  which  irritates,  it  is  not  the  fear 
which  debases,  it  is  the  reason  which 
elevates.  When  society  punishes  a 
man,  it  exceeds  its  right ;  when  it 
does  not  educate  him,  it  fails  in  its 
duty.  Do  not  punish  man,  eduoate 
him ;  and  the  current  of  society  will 
become  clear,  limpid,  and  natural. 
"  Dare  to  affirm,"  continues  M.  de 
Girardin,  "  that  man,  brother  of  man, 
has  no  right  to  punish  his  image  and 
his  equal.  Dare  to  affirm,  that  if 
society  has  the  right  of  protecting 
itself,  it  has  no  right  to  employ  the 
barbarous  means  which  it  now  employs, 
—  means  which  injure  it  more  than 
they  profit  it,  which  threaten  more 
than  they  protect  it.  Dare  to  affirm, 
that  for  keeping  idiot  or  madman  from 
becoming  a  thief  or  murderer,  there 
is,  there  ought  to  be,  something  better 
to  do  than  to  add  to  those  parts  the 
parts  of  the  jailer  and  the  hangman. 
.  .  .  And  when  society  lives  with- 
out jailers  or  hangmen,  with  fewer 
thieves  and  murderers,  it  will  seem  as 


simple  as  it  now  seeirfls  easy  to  live 
without  slaves  and  serfs,  which  for  so 
many  years  were  believed  to  be  in- 
dispensable." 

M.  de  Girardin's  book  consists  of 
two  parts  ;  the  first  part  contains  his 
reasons  for  abolishing  corporal  pen- 
alties, and  the  second  contains  an  ex- 
planation of  the  substitute  which  he 
has  to  offer.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
first  part  treat  of  penal  servitude  ;  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  right  of  pun- 
ishing; of  its  utility  and  of  its  abuse  ; 
of  the  penal  scale,  including  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  punishments  which  are 
now  inflicted;  of  some  special  pun- 
ishments ;  of  the  elimination  of  pen- 
alties and  their  modification.  The 
first  chapter  is  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish from  history  the  proposition  that 
penal  servitude  differs  in  no  essential 
respect  from  other  forms  of  slavery, 
and  that  all  the  arguments  against 
slavery  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
acfrby  which  society,  under  the  name 
of  "punishment,"  deprives  a  citizen 
of  liberty.  The  second  chapter,  "  On 
the  legitimacy  of  the  right  of  pun- 
ishing," treats  us  to  some  very  keen 
destructive  criticism,  which  is  quite 
admirable  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  first 
theory  which  he  takes  up  and  com- 
bats is  that  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Gro- 
tius,  Eousseau,  and  others,  that  the 
right  of  punishment  rests  on  the 
"social  contract;"  a  theory  all  but 
universally  rejected,  and  which  he 
might  have  passed  with  less  con- 
sideration. Blackstone,  Romagnosi, 
and  Carmignani,  derive  the  right  of 
punishing  from  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence. But  outside  of  the  case  of 
civil  war,  the  right  of  self-defence  is 
a  right  exclusively  personal,  and  can 
by  no  logic  be  twisted  into  a  right 
impersonal,  inhering  in  society.  M. 
Charles  Lucas  is  quoted  in  the  effec- 
tive remark,  that  "  it  is  absurd  to  say 
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that  society  punishes  in  virtue  of  the 
right  of  legitimate  defence,  when  its 
right  of  punishing  is  exercised  as  a 
substitute  for  the  right  of  legitimate 
defence  belonging  to  the  individual." 
According  to  Beccaria,  de  Broglie, 
Kossi,  the  right  of  punishment  is  de- 
duced from  the  right  of  social  defence. 
But  this  requires  us  to  admit  in  ad- 
vance of  proof  that  punishments  in- 
flicted as  penalties  are  effective  as  meas- 
ures of  social  defence.  The  proposition 
cannot  be  demonstrated.  The  real 
danger  to  life  and  property  is  not  from 
theft  and  murder,  but  from  policemen 
and  soldiers,  the  agents  of  law  and 
order.  If  every  citizen  was  his  own 
protector,  and  sergeants  de  ville  were 
abolished,  life  and  property  would  be 
no  more,  and  liberty  much  less,  in 
danger.  What  is  gained,  said  de 
Tocqueville,  from  a  system  by  which 
authority  watches  to  turn  from  the 
citizen  dangers  of  which  he  has  not 
even  dreamed,  when  that  authority  is 
at  the  same  time  master  absolute  of 
his  life  and  his  liberty  ?  Leibnitz 
and  Joseph  de  Maistre  derived 
the  right  to  punish  from  the  source, 
called  divine,  of  expiation.  But 
when  and  by  what  authority  was 
society  deputed  to  enforce,  according 
to  its  human  and  imperfect  measure, 
penalties  of  whose  expiatory  effect 
only  God  can  take  the  degree  ?  How 
can  society  discriminate  between 
criminals  who  are  such  from  depraved 
natures,  and  •  criminals  who  are  such 
in  virtue  of  inherent  moral  deformi- 
ties, or  defective  education  ?  In  de- 
fault of  that  power,  what  becomes  of 
the  theory  of  expiation  ?  Expiation 
is  a  word  of  no  practical  use ;  it  does 
not  indicate  a  divine  source  from  which 
one  can  deduce  the  right  of  punishing. 
To  expiate  is  to  make  reparation. 
But  except  in  the  case  of  the  thief 
caught  in  the  act,  and  obliged  to 


restore  his  stolen  goods,  an  arrest 
repairs  nothing.  MM.  Cousin  and 
Guizot  draw  the  legality  of  penalties 
from  justice.  But  justice,  as  a  prac- 
tical concern  in  society,  is  not  eternal 
or  immutable,  replies  M.  de  Girardin, 
and  cannot  be  made  the  defence  of 
such  a  power  as  society  claims  when 
it  deprives  a  man  of  life  or  liberty. 
And  he  might  have  added  that  justice 
is  held  to  be  the  object  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  that  which  is  the  object 
of  an  act  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
be  the  ground  of  its  legitimacy,  ex- 
cept on  the  barbarous  principle  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  The  last 
theory  examined  is  Kant's,  that  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  society  on  one 
of  its  own  members  is  in  reality  self- 
punishment,  and  is  from  that  reason 
legitimate.  Our  author  does  not 
seem  to  comprehend  the  German 
philosopher  entirely,  and  dismisses 
him  with  the  remark  that  he  deals  in 
cheap  paradoxes,  and  that  his  argu- 
ment at  best  rests  on  pagan  notions 
of  responsibility. 

To,  a  thinker  who  regards  the  sub- 
ject from  a  point  of  view  purely  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical,  of  course  this 
chapter  is  the  pivotal  point  of  the 
discussion.  M.  de  Girardin,  denying 
the  right  of  society  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  gallantly  comes  forward 
to  establish  a  negative  proposition, 
when  he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  disputant's  right  to  throw  the 
burden  of  proof  on  those  who  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  To  show  that 
the  affirmative  is  by  no  means 
demonstrated,  he  might  have  pointed 
to  the  fact,  that,  out  of  a  dozen  emi- 
nent thinkers,  nearly  every  one  has  a 
theory  of  his  own,  while  each  rejects 
the  theories  of  his  rivals.  This  is 
not  conclusive  proof  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  right ;  but  it  proves  that 
there  is  not,  in  support  of  the  ground 
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of  the  right,  that  harmony  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  publicists  which 
alone  could  disarm  scepticism. 

But  society  is  very  arbitrary,  and 
has  an  active  contempt  for  logic. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  Emile 
de  Girardin,  who  has  lived  through 
half  a  dozen  French  revolutions ;  and 
in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  first 
part  of  his  book,  he  devotes  himself 
to  a  careful  and  minute  examination 
of  the  several  kinds  and  degrees  of 
punishment,  with  reference  to  their 
practical  effect  on  malefactors  and  on 
society.  We  can  heartily  commend 
most  of  the  features  of  this  portion 
of  the  work.  His  partition  of  the 
subject  is  specially  convenient,  while 
his  classification  of  penalties  is  at 
once  neat,  simple,  and  accurate. 
Brushing  away  the  refinements  of 
the  Code  Penal  in  France,  he  ar- 
ranges its  numerous  penalties  under 
five  grand  divisions,  namely :  1.  Pri- 
vation of  life,  or  capital  punishment. 
2.  Privation  of  liberty,  or  imprison- 
ment. 3.  Privation  of  country,  or 
banishment.  4.  Privation  of  rights, 
civil,  political,  and  domestic.  5.  Pri- 
vation of  a  sum  of  money,  or  fines. 
Each  of  these  divisions  forms  the 
subject  of  a  chapter.  The  method 
of  treatment  in  all  cases  is  the  same. 
The  author  first  enumerates  under 
each  division  the  several  condemna- 
tions which  it  includes,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  learn,  not  only  by  a  priori 
reasoning  whether  they  are  likely  to 
fulfil,  but  also  by  the  records  of 
history  and  the  testimony  of  experts 
whether  they  actually  do  fulfil,  their 
beneficent  purpose.  We  need  not 
say  that  he  reaches  a  negative  an- 
swer. This  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

But  there  is  one  fatal  defect  in  the 
method  pursued.  The  enumeration 
weakens  the  case  in  respect  to  all  the 


things  which  are  not  enumerated,  say 
the  logicians.  Now,  M.  de  Girardin 
may  show  the  futility  of  all  existing 
penalties  for  crime,  and  yet  fail  to 
make  out  his  case ;  for  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  society  has  tried  all 
the  punishments  which  human  inge- 
nuity can  invent ;  and  until  all  that 
are  possible  have  been  put  in  practice 
and  been  found  wanting,  our  author's 
argument,  be  it  of  more  or  less 
strength,  must  remain  an  induction, 
and  not  a  demonstration. 

In  reality,  however,  the  question  is 
not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  one. 
Accept  the  fact  that  society  may,  or 
at  least  that  it  does,  take  repressive 
measures  against  crime,  and  the  prob- 
lem becomes  simplified  to  a  trial  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  different  sys- 
tems. In  such  a  trial,  moreover,  no 
statesman  would  condemn  a  system 
because  it  failed  to  prevent  crime. 
He  would  condemn  it  and  abolish  it 
if  he  found  that  under  another  sys- 
tem, or  in  the  absence  of  any  system, 
thieves  and  murderers  flourished  less 
vigorously ;  but  he  would  not  tear 
down  jails  and  dismiss  jailers  because 
they  fail  to  produce  the  millennium. 
M.  de  Girardin  falls  into  no  such  in- 
consequence as  this.  He  pronounces 
the  prevailing  system  of  bodily  penal- 
ties a  failure,  riot  because  it  does  not 
extinguish  crime,  but  because  it  en- 
courages crime.  In  other  words,  he 
denies  altogether  both  the  minatory 
and  the  reformatory  character  of 
prisons,  and  holds  that  they  have  the 
opposite  tendency  of  hardening  their 
inmates.  The  problem  then  is  to  dis- 
place this  system  by  one  which,  being 
equally  or  more  powerful  to  prevent 
crime  at  the  outset,  shall  be  less  per- 
nicious in  forming  and  perpetuating 
a  distinct  criminal  class.  How  is  this 
to  be  brought  about  ?  Montesquieu 
announced,  and  Beccaria  further  de- 
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veloped,  the  principle,  that  the  effica- 
cy of  corporal  penalties  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  severity,  but  on  their 
certainty.  De  Girardin  goes  a  step 
further.  In  his  view,  the  prevention 
of  crime  <loes  not  depend  on  corporal 
penalties  at  all,  but  on  the  degree  of 
publicity  given  to  convictions  for 
crime,  and  to  the  stigma  affixed  by 
those  convictions  on  the  guilty  par- 
ties. "  Penal  publicity "  is  his 
phrase ;  and  we  invite  the  attention 
of  all  interested  readers,  not  only  to 
our  imperfect  sketch  of  the  doctrine, 
but  to  the  book  wherein  the  author 
speaks  for  himself. 

In  place  of  jails  and  scaffolds,  M. 
de  Girardin  would  introduce  the 
brand  of  Cain,  the  scarlet  letter  of 
Hester  Prynne.  He  would  retain 
magistrates,  as  instruments  to  publish 
offenders  to  the  world.  They  should 
have  the  power  not  to  send  men  to 
prison,  but  to  send  them  out  into 
society  with  their  record  written  as 
though  on  their  foreheads.  But  thjs 
punishment  is  not  to  be  carried  to 
barbarous  lengths,  as  an  instrument 
of  torture.  Its  application  is  to  be 
subordinated  strictly  to  the  interests 
of  society.  An  erring  man  who  truly 
repents,  and  does  works  meet  for  re- 
pentance, may  have  the  judicial  cen- 
sure judicially  washed  out.  But,  until 
he  is  thus  officially  restored,  he  must 
bear  the .  shame  and  the  burden  of 
his  condemnation,  as  an  ever-present 
punishment ;  and  in  his  business, 
social,  and  civic  relations,  must  learn 
the  hard  lot  of  the  outlaw.  He  is  a 
social  cipher.  He  can  make  no  legal 
paper.  He  can  perform  none  of  the 
duties  of  a  citizen.  The  landlord 
shelters  him  at  his  own  risk,  and  is 
responsible  for  his  conduct  while 
under  his  roof.  He  has  the  choice  of 
but  three  courses.  He  can  expatriate 
himself,  kill  himself,  or  try  by  a  long 


course  of  good  conduct,  pursued  under 
the  most  painful  circumstances,  to  re- 
gain his  old  position  among  men. 

In  connection  with  this  penal 
publicity,  our  author  proposes  to  re- 
tain the  present  system  of  fines  and 
damages,  but  extended  and  improved 
so  as  to  include  the  principle  of  soli- 
darity, or  the  responsibility,  jointly 
and  individually,  of  the  offender  him- 
self, his  familj7,  and  his  township 
commune.  This  arrangement  rests  on 
two  distinct  hypotheses.  In  the  first 
place,  according  to  M.  de  Girardin,  the 
family  and  the  township  should  be 
responsible  pecuniarily  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  members,  because,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  crime  is  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  family  and  of  the 
township  to  fulfil  each  its  proper  duties 
in  the^  way  of  educating  and  training 
the  young.  In  the  second  place,  socie- 
ty owes  to  its  own  members  who  may 
be  injured  in  person  or  property  some 
reparation ;  and  no  other  arrange- 
ment is  so  just  as  to  hold  the  culprit, 
his  friends,  and  his  township,  in  the 
order  named,  responsible  for  damages. 
It  is  also  found  that  in  the  ancient 
States,  at  Venice,  and  wherever  this 
system  has  been  tried,  it  has  proved 
highly  efficient  in  the  preventing 
crime. 

We  cannot  follow  M.  de  Girardin 
through  the  intricate  and  cumbersome 
machinery  by  which  he  proposes  to 
carry  his  theories  into  practice.  Let 
it  be  said  briefly,  that  he  advocates  a 
system,  which,  after  abolishing  taxes, 
shall  substitute  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, in  return  for  which  the  citizen 
will  receive  a  certificate  (inscription 
de  vie),  answering  the  manifold  pur- 
pose of  a  registry  of  birth  and 
marriage,  passport,  professional  diplo- 
ma and  tax  receipt.  Any  conviction 
for  misdemeanor  is  to  be  recorded  by 
the  court  on  this  document.  A  per- 
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son  who  has  no  certificate,  and  a  per- 
son who 'has  one  with  a  misdemeanor 
recorded,  stand  on  the  same  footing,  — 
outside  of  civilization.  There  are 
other  provisions  in  this  singular  plan, 
but  they  add  no  essential  principle  to 
those  already  given.  Of  course,  as  a 
method  of  carrying  out  the  author's 
views  on  the  suppression  of  crime, 
this  plan  must  be  regarded  as  means 
to  an  end,  and  need  not  be  accepted 
even  with  those  views. 

The  essential  thought  suggested 
by  the  book  is  this,  that  a  capable 
publicist,  after  many  years'  study  of 
the  subject,  has  put  on  record  his 
opinion  that  our  system  of  penal  laws 
is  a  failure,  and  that  the  punishment 
of  crime  could  be  more  effectively 
managed  by  the  abolition  of  all  pains 
inflicted  on  the  body.  Master  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  and  you  have  half  of 
Emile  de  Girardin's  scheme.  Supple- 
ment "The  Scarlet  Letter"  with  a 
system  of  fines,  bearing  on  the  crimi- 
nal, his  family,  and  society,  and  you 
have  the  whole  of  it. 

HERBERT  TUTTLE. 


ST.  PAUL. 

THIS  anonymous  treatise l  is  pretty 
well  defined  by  its  title,  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  its  preface,  which  states 
the  writer's  purpose  to  be,  to  "  enable 
the  reader  to  realize  more  adequately 

1  Paul  of  Tarsus :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Times 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
By  a  graduate.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1872. 


what  was  the  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  world  in  which  St.  Paul 
lived,  and  what  it  was  that  he  sought 
to  teach."  It  assumes  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pauline  Epistles  j  does 
not  include  Hebrews  among  them ; 
considers  Acts  to  be  "  either  a  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  some  very  copi- 
ous archives,  or  ...  fragments  of  a 
comprehensive  work ; "  and  to  have 
(very  likely)  been  t{  an  ancient  Eiren- 
icon, intended  to  prove  a  substantive 
harmony  between  the  tenets  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  and  those  of  the 
Gentiles  to  whom  Paul  imparted  his 
doctrine."  The  authorized  version  is 
modified,  in  quoting,  as  correct  trans- 
lation is  taken  to  require  ;  and  Paul's 
writings  are  "  treated  as  human  com- 
positions only." 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  a  scholar- 
ly and  thoughtful  good  sense.  It  is 
little  emotional,  though  it  recognizes 
the  vitality  and  power  which  Chris- 
tianity derives  from  its  emotional  char- 
acter. It  seeks  '  to  be  unsectarian, 
aiming  to  shape  its  discussions  so 
that  its  arrays  of  facts  and  its 
judgments  upon  them  may  be 
received  and  considered  without  of- 
fence to  any  dogmatic  or  polemic  be- 
lief; though  its  fundamental  denial 
of  Paul's  special  inspiration  must,  of 
course,  repel  some.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  fair  and  intelligent  book,  and  will 
furnish  many  instructive  suggestions 
and  fresh  thoughts,  even  to  those  who 
may  dissent  from  its  conclusions. 
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HOURS    OF    WOKK. 

Editor  of  .the  OLD  AND  NEW,  —  In 
thinking  somewhat  upon  the  idea  of 
the  "Labor  Eeformers "  that  eight 
hours  constitutes  the  length  of  a 
day's  work,  it  conies  to  my  mind  to 
ask,  Why  should  eight  hours  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  rather,  than  any 
other  length  of  time  ?  Suppose  that 
it  had  been  the  custom  among  civil- 
ized nations  to  divide  the  day  into 
twenty  hours  instead  of  twenty -four : 
would  eight  hours  make  a  day's  work 
then?  Or  suppose  the  day  was  di- 
vided into  thirty  hours  :  would  eight 
hours  then  be  a  day's  work?  And 
if  the  laborer  demands  that  his  time 
for  work  shall  be  cut  down  to  eight 
hours  with  the  pay  of  ten,  why 
should  he  not,  with  as  much  right 
on  his  part,  assign  seven  hours,  six 
hours,  four,  two  hours,  or  half  an 
hour,  as  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a 
full  day's  pay?  There  is  nothing 
apparently  in  the  division  of  day  and 
night,  nothing  in  the  vitality '  and 
vigor  of  the  human  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, nothing  anywhere  in  the  aver- 
age man,  that  decides  how  long  a 
man  may  employ  his  physical  power 
for  work. 

Does  not  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  laborer  upon  the  Legislature, 
or  Congress,  admit  the  power  and 
the  right  of  the  State  and  National 
Legislatures  to  prolong  the  day  to 
nine  hours,  teii  hours,  .twelve,  or 
twenty  ? 

But   there   is    scarcely   any  other 


class  of  laborers  than  those  to  whom 
that  name  is  technically  given,  who 
work  so  little  as  eight  hours  a  day. 
Among  those  who  work  with  their 
hands,  —  yes,  and  with  their  arms 
and  with  their  backs,  and  sides  and 
legs  too,  —  consider  the  farmer,  who 
begins  his  work  with  early  light,  and 
leaves  off  only  at  dark,  to  whom 
fourteen  hours  a  day  is  no  unusual 
length :  he  works  as  long,  whether 
he  is  the  employer  or  one  of  the 
hired  men;  and  though  the  outside 
observer,  reflecting  upon  agricultural 
labor,  might  well  wish  that  the  hus- 
bandman could  be  relieved  somewhat 
of  his  long  continuance  of  toil,  yet 
the  laws  of  the  State  cannot  relieve 
him.  The  seasons  themselves,  the 
frost  and  the  heat,  the  winds  and  the 
rain,  and  sunrise  and  sunset,  seem  to 
appoint  his  long  day  to  him.  If  all 
agricultural  laborers  should  combine 
together,  and  refuse  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  the  whole  of 
society  would  be  revolutionized.  It 
would  indeed,  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  impossible  to  feed  the 
world.  The  grain  crop,  and  every 
other  crop,  would  necessarily  be  very 
largely  cut  down.  Butter  could  not 
be  made  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  pound ; 
and  flour  would  be  worth  twenty  dol- 
lars a  barrel.  It  would  probably  re- 
quire double  the  number  of  laborers 
to  produce  the  present  amount  of  food 
which  the  world  requires.  Those  la- 
borers would  have  to  be  taken  from 
other  employments,  or  from  some  new 
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source.  And  there  probably  is  not 
one  farmer  in  a  hundred  now,  hiring 
at  the  present  time  a  man  or  men, .that 
would  not  be  obliged  to  give  up  his 
farm,  or  limit  himself  to  such  kind  of 
agricultural  operation  and  produce 
as  he  could  attend  to  himself  alone, 
with  no  other  result  than  simply  the 
smallest  possible  living.  Yet  the  de- 
mand of  the  mechanic,  or  the  day- 
laborer,  in  the  city,  must  equally  ap- 
ply to  all  farm-hands. 

It  applies  equally  to  the  capitalist. 
There  are,  doubtless,  some  capitalists 
who  only  lend  money  to  persons  to 
make  use  of  it,  who  do  not  employ 
their  thinking  powers  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  But,  apparently, 
men  that  lend  money  .spend  much 
more  time  than  that  length  in  the 
various  operations  which  their  pecu- 
liar forms  of  business  require.  And 
capitalists  who  do  not  lend,  but  put 
their  money  to  use  themselves  in  any 
of  the  various  ways  of  manufacture 
and  business,  seem  seldom  to  be  able 
to  escape  from  their  counting-rooms, 
banks,  manufactories,  travels,  and 
places  and  ways  of  business,  with  the 
little  length  of  day  employed  by  the 
demand  of  the  laborer.  The  various 
classes  of  thinkers  would  be  glad 
enough  if  they  could  limit  their 
long-continued  work  to  some  shorter 
period  :  editors  of  newspapers,  news- 
gatherers,  book-makers,  lawyers ;  min- 
isters, with  sermons  to  write,  schools 
to  examine,  people  to  visit,  funerals 
to  attend  ;  physicians,  with  the  anxie- 
ties of  endangered  families  upon  their 
hearts,  and  the  lives  of  patients  in 
their  hands,  called  up  at  any  hour  of 
the  night,  —  called  to  attend  the  day- 
laborer  and  his  family  at  any  hour, 
and  to  stay  with  them  any  length  of 
time, — kept  up  all  day  long,  catch- 
ing hasty  and  uncomfortable  sleep  ; 
school-teachers,  who,  after  six  hours' 


hard  brain-work,  and  heart-work,  and 
severest  trials  of  temper,  study  many 
hours  more  to  learn  what  others  have 
thought  or  have  learned  in  regard  to 
the  best  ways  of  instruction  ;  philan- 
thropists, that  argue  the  case  of  the 
day-laborer,  visiting  work-shops,  re- 
ceiving calls  from  men  and  from  com- 
mittees, making  addresses  in  the  even- 
ings, and  travelling  early  and  late 
through  cold  and  storm  to  keep  ap- 
pointments, —  can  these  accomplish 
their  work  if  their  hours  are  limited? 
How  long  is  the  day  of  hard  work  to 
these,  and  such  as  these  ? 

How  often  such  men  are  as  much 
deprived  of  social  enjoyments,  of  op- 
portunities for  reading  and  study  out- 
side of  their  own  business,  as  day- 
laborers  themselves  are  !  And  out  of 
all  the  hard  brain- workers  of  the 
world,  —  capitalists,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  editors,  and  the  others 
mentioned,  and  others  like  them,  — 
how  many  desire  to  limit  their  day  to 
eight  hours  ?  or  would  know  how  to 
do  it  ?  or  would  feel  that  life  so  lim- 
ited was  less  than  frivolity  and 
waste?  Will  our  statesmen  that 
govern  empires  ;  our  legislators  inves- 
tigating the  demands  of  the  people, 
turning  over  in  their  minds  all  the 
suggestions  and  arguments  of  eight- 
hour  men ;  our  generals  in  the  field, 
seeking  to  save  a  nation  from  de- 
struction,—  be  contented  with  eight 
hours'  work  alone  ?  True  men  love 
work ;  true  men  love  work  better 
than  any  thing  else.  They  must  do 
what  is  hard.  No  such  men  want  an 
easy  life.  If  they  have  accumulated 
fortunes  that  might  enable  them  to 
live  in  luxury,  with  all  service  to  save 
them  trouble,  they  still  keep  on  in 
their  appointed  work,  and  count  it  a 
shame  to  stop  or  remit,  and  live  the 
life  of  idleness.  It  looks  as  if,  out  of 
all  the  useful  classes  of  the  commu- 
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nity,    the    day-laborer,  hand-worker, 
alone  wanted  ease. 

But  the  eight-hour  plan  must 
apply  to  women  as  well  as  men.  It 
would  be  a  shame  for  Michael,  the 
hod-carrier,  to  demand  that  his  wife 
should  work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
he  only  half  the  time.  How  shall  it 
be  ?  Shall  she  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, winter's  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
make  the  fire,  put  on  the  tea-kettle, 
get  breakfast,  beginning  a  couple  of 
hours  before  his  day's  work  begins, 
give  the  children  their  breakfast,  get 
their  faces  washed,  their  clothes  made 
tidy,  and  send  them  off  to  school,  and 
keep  at  washing  dishes,  cleaning 
house,  getting  meals,  mending  the 
hole  in  her  husband's  pockets,  in 
Norah's  frock,  and  Dennis's  trowsers, 
and  so  on  all  day ;  and  at  evening, 
when  Michael  slips  off  to  the  saloon 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  keep  on 
at  the  same  work  as  long  as  her 
strength  will  allow,  till  eight  o'clock, 
nine,  ten  at  night,  or  later  ?  And  is 
all  this  right,  with  only  eight  hours 
for  the  man  ?  Or  shall  we  limit 
woman's  wrork  to  eight  hours  also  ? 
Tea-kettle  on  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, breakfast  at  nine  or  ten,  novel- 
reading  or  the  Sorosis  from  twelve 
to  two,  dinner  ready  at  about  four, 
tea  at  six,  and  the  dishes  left  for 
washing  till  next  morning ;  the  even- 
ing spent  at  the  opera,  and  Michael's, 
Dennis's,  and  Norah's  mending  left 
till  next  week  ?  "  Woman's  work  is 
never  done ;  "  but  the  Labor-Reform- 
ers surely  will  not  limit  themselves  to 
the  thought  of  Michael  alone  ;  they'll 
think  of  Maggie  as  much.  If  they 
limit  woman's  labor  in  the  printing- 
office,  book-bindery,  wallet-shop,  shirt 
and  collar  establishments,  and  dry- 
goods  and  fancy  stores  to  eight 
hours,  they  will  not  let  the  dear 
mother  of  these  poor  girls  slave  all 


day,  and  half  of  the  night  too,  will 
they?  No.  Eight  hours  is  enough 
for  house-work,  if  enough  for  street- 
work,  shop-work,  manufactories. 
Eight  hours  for  women,  as  well  as 
eight  hours  for  men. 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  eight 
hours  for  men  and  women  hired  at 
work  in  domestic  employments  ?  The 
life  of  the  female  domestic  has  a 
long  day  of  it.  Cook,  waiting-maid, 
chamber-girl,  maid  of  all  work,  how 
shall  her  day  be  shortened  ?  Work 
must  begin  before  breakfast ;  it  can- 
not end  when  tea  is  over.  Work 
often  must  be  protracted  into  the 
evening.  Shall  our  evening  guest 
have  no  refreshments  ?  Shall  there 
never  be  a  table  set  for  a  supper  at 
nine  o'clock  ?  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
Bismarck,  or  Charles  Sumner  must  do 
any  business  of  state  or  any  private 
business  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, must  the  coachman  come  in  and 
say,  The  horses  cannot  be  had ;  the 
ostler  has  just  fed  them,  and  they 
will  not  be  cleaned  under  an  hour  or 
two ;  the  carriage,  having  been  out 
yesterday  in  the  mud,  will  not  be 
ready  again  before  eleven  o'clock;, 
and  the  statesman  must  stay  at  home 
or  walk  ?  And  shall  never  a  horse  b& 
cleaned  after  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ?  And  what  if  the  family  would 
like  a  drive  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
after  enduring  the  long  heat  j  can't 
the  horses  be  had?  Is  the  coach- 
man's time  up?  After  his  eight 
hours,  has  he  gone  to  the  club,  the 
theatre,  the  public  library,  or  to  hear 
Fichte's  lecture  on  "  The  Me  and  Not- 
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But  certainly  the  day-laborer, 
the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  printer, 
ought  not  to  cut  down  their  day  to 
eight  hours,  and  have  no  compassion 
on  other  workers,  without  whose  as- 
sistance, though  the  world  might  ex- 
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ist,  it  looks  a  little  difficult  to  say 
how  it  would  exist. 

In  a  word,  is  not  this  demand  for 
eight  hours  in  contravention,  not  so 
much  of  all  the  customs,  institutions, 
and  relationships  of  society,  which 
can  no  more  be  changed  by  public 
law  or  private  attempt  than  the  spell- 
ing of  the  English  language,  or  its 
laws  of  grammar,  can  be  changed  by 
act  of  Legislature  or  by  private  fancy, 
—  but  rather  in  contravention  of  all 
the  laws  of  nervous  and  muscular 
action,  of  physical  vigor,  and  moral 
ambition,  and  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  world  ?  By  the  sweat  of  a  man's 
brow  shall  he  get  his  bread ;  not  a 
curse,  but  a  blessing.  If  all  the 
legislators  of  the  world  should  enact 
laws  with  heavy  penalties,  that  no 
man  should  be  allowed  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  wouldn't  peo- 
ple work  by  stealth  ?  wouldn't  they 
overthrow  such  tyrannical  govern- 
ments that  deprived  them  of  the  hap- 
piest privilege  of  the  employment  of 
their  own  powers  ?  What  workman 
does  not  feel  it  a  privilege  to  take  off 
his  hat,  and  wipe  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead?  And  how  many  times  a 
day  ought  the  law  to  allow  us  to  do 
it?  ELI  HARTNESS. 


MR.  BOST'S  WORK  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  October  number  of  "  Old  and 
New,"  1871,  contained  a  private  letter, 
describing  "Mr.  Bost's  Work  in 
France,"  and  asking  aid  for  him  in 
his  necessities,  cut  off,  as  he  had  been 
by  the  war  in  France,  from  many  of 
his  accustomed  resources. 

In  spite  of  the  great  fire  in  Chicago, 
the  Western  disasters,  and  Mr.  Coque- 
rel's  noble  appeals,  so  near  to  all  our 
hearts,  the  writer,  from  time  to  time, 
received  such  generous  donations  for 
Mr.  Bost's  cause,  that  it  is  due  to  all 


those  who  have  so  kindly  responded, 
to  inform  them  that  Mr.  Bost  has  re- 
ceived three  several  remittances,  in 
times  of  great  perplexity  ;  and  that  he 
desires  warmest  thanks  to  all  those 
American  friends  who  have  assisted 
him.  Appended  is  a  list  containing 
the  initials  of  donors,  so  far  as  they 
are  known :  — 

In  Boston,  Mass,.  Mr.  P.  T.  J., 
$50.00;  Mrs.  J.  T.  F.,  $25.00;  Mrs. 
C.  G.  L.  and  friends,  $130.00 ;  Mrs.  S. 
H.  B.,  $5.00 ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  $20.00; 
two  ladies,  unknown,  $200.00 ;  friends, 
through  Rev.  R.  E.,  $45.00 ;  Miss  J. 
'M.,  $20.00. 

In  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mrs.  J.  G.,  $10.00  ;  Mrs.  J.  L.,  $5.00 ; 
K.  S.,  $20.00;  Mrs.  L.  $25.00;  Mrs. 
J.  DeV.  F.,  $10.00;  Mrs.  E.  B., 
$5.00 ;  Mrs.  E.  G.,  $7.00 ;  Miss  J., 
Miss  W.,  and  Mrs.  C.  S.,  $3.00 ;  Mrs. 
A.  W.,  $1.00;  Mrs.H.  C.  B.,  $5.00; 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  N.,  $20.00  ;  Mr. 
T.  B.,  $20.00;  Mrs.  E.  H,,  $5.00; 
Mrs.  B.,  $5.00 ;  friends,  through  Mrs. 
M.  B.,  $10.00 ;  an  unknown  friend, 
$10.00;  Mrs.  J.  E.  C.,  $30.00;  Miss 
C.,  $25.00.  From  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,,  through  Mrs.  S.  B.  M., 
$60.00  ;  from  one  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
$25.00.  The  orphans'  offering  $10.00. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  T.,  $10.00;  a  friend, 
$20.00;  Miss  H.  T.,  for  friends, 
$15.00. 

From  Cincinnati,  Miss  E.  R., 
$1.00  ;  Mrs.  McG.,  10.00. 

Mr.  J.  J.,  Salt  Creek,  Polk  County, 
Or.,  $10.00  ;  F.  N.  D.,  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  $2.00;  Miss  E.  F.  M.,  Mon- 
treal, Va.,  $2.00.  In  Cambridge,  Mrs. 
A.  G.,  $15.00;  Miss  C.  R.,  $8.00. 
Friends  from  Andover  and  Salem, 
$21.00.  In  Northampton,  friends, 
through  Miss  F.  B.,  $45.00.  In 
^Dorchester,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  $100.00, 
*  and  friends,  $25.00.  In  Milton,  Mrs. 
G.  H.,  $10.00.  In  New  York,  Mrs. 
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F.  G.  S.,  $50.00.,  Mrs.  H.  B.  S.  and 
friends,  $20.00;  Mrs.  J.  T.,  $5.00; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  L.,  $100.00; 
Mrs.  B,  A.,  $10.00;  E.  S.  M., 
$10.00.  A  friend  in  Albany,  $50.00 ; 
another,  $20.00. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
Dr.  J.  F.  M.,  $50.00  ;  Mrs.  E.  0.  K., 
$20.00.  An  absent  Philadelphia^ 
$20.00 ;  Mrs.  C.  D.,  $10.00  ;  Mrs.  S., 
$10.00 ;  Miss  S.  and  nieces,  $10.00  ; 
L.  G.,  $5.00 ;  Miss  A.,  $5.00 ;  Mr.  B., 
$5.00;  Mrs.  B.,  $5.00.  A  friend  in 
South  Amboy,  $2.00. 

Eev.  Wm.  W.  and  friends,  in  Keene, 
N.H.,  and  Salem,  Mass.,  $225. 

As  soon  as  I  had  collected  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars,  I  purchased  a 
bill  of  exchange,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Bost ; 
remembering  what  Sydney  Smith,  or 
some  other  wise  man,  said,  that  to  a 
person  needing  assistance,  a  small 
remittance,  repeated  at  intervals,  is 
a  greater  relief  than  a  large  sum, 
for  which  one  has  to  wait  too  long. 
In  this  way  I  have  already  sent 
three  bills  of  exchange ;  and  would 
say  to  all  friends  who  may  hereafter 
feel  disposed  to  aid  Mr.  Bost,  that  my 
collection  is  still  going  on,  and  any 
additions  will  be  always  gratefully 
received. 

After  a  long  illness  in  the  autumn, 
occasioned  by  an  accident  while 
visiting  the  sick,  Mr.  Bost  recovered ; 
and  his  first  visit  was  to  the  directress 
of  Bethesda,  who  invited  him,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  to  dine  with 
her.  It  was  the  day  on  which  he 
received  the  first  remittance  from 
America.  He  writes  :  "  C'etait  dans 
1'apartement  des  idiotes  que  le  mo- 
deste  diner  se  donnait.  La  soiree  se 
passait  en  famille.  J'etais  entoure  de 
ces  80  jeunes  filles,  qui  ont  chacun  une 
triste  histoire  de  souffrances  k  racon- 
ter.  Nous  avons  chante  des  cantiques, 
nos  coeurs  etaient  a  Punison  pour 


soupirer  apres  la  meilleur  patrie  ou 
il  n'y  aura  plus  de  cries,  plus  de 
maladies  mentales.  Nos  cheres  aveu- 
gles,  relegues  dans  un  coin,  travail- 
laient.  Pour  elles  point  n  'est  besoin 
de  lampe  :  il  fait  toujours  nuit,  et  le 
jour  existe  meme  au  sein  des  te'nebres. 
Avant  de  nous  separer,  j'ai  fait  cir- 
culer  votre  enveloppe,  et  j'ai  de- 
mand^ a  mon  auditoire  a  que  cette 
lettre  renfermait,  leur  disant  que 
c'etait  leur  ami,  qui  me  1'avait  en- 
voyee.  Cheres  enfants,  leurs  cceurs 
etaient  bien  e*mus  quand  je  leur  fis 
part  du  contenu." 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  in  case- 
any  one  should  wish  to  visit  Laforce, 
the  route  is  easily  marked  out.  Two 
main  railroad  lines  stretch  between 
Paris  and  Bordeaux,  one  via  Or- 
leans, Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angouleme; 
the  other  via  Orleans,  Chateauroux, 
Limoges,  and  Perigueux.  These  lines, 
diverging  at  Orleans,  converge,  and 
meet  again  at  the  village  of  Coutras, 
thirty-seven  miles  before  reaching 
Bordeaux,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  miles  from  Paris. 

The  traveller  can  reach  Laforce 
direct  from  Paris  by  the  Limoges- 
Perigueux  line,  stopping  at  Mussi- 
dan  station,  twenty-six  miles  short  of 
Coutras.  The  traveller  who  prefers 
to  go  south  by  the  Poitiers-Angouleme 
line  must  go  to  Coutras,  and  then 
back  along  the  other  line  these  twenty- 
six  miles  to  Mussidan. 

At  Mussidan  a  high-road  leads 
south  to  Bergerac,  a  little  city  on 
the  river,  through  the  white-wine 
vineyards  of  the  plain  of  the  Dordogne. 
A  voiture  can  be  obtained  at  Mussi- 
dan, to  take  one  to  the  Asylums  at 
Laforce.  A  line  dropped  in  the 
Paris  post-office,  addressed  to  Pas- 
teur John  Bost,  Laforce,  Pers  Ber- 
gerac, Dordogne,  or  to  the  post-office 
master  at  Mussidan,  requesting  a  con- 
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veyance  to  be  in  readiness  at  any 
given  time,  will  insure  a  pleasant 
drive.  But  even  these  preliminaries 
are  not  absolutely  needful.  Nothing 
more  agreeably  diversifies  the  monot- 
ony of  railway-riding  in  Europe  than 
a  carriage-drive  across  country. 


THE    AGES    OF    STONE    AND  IRON 
IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

THE  Abbe  Richard  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy, 
Aug.  28,  1871  (Comptes  Rendus),  a 
statement  of  his  having  visited  the 
Suez  Canal  at  its  inauguration,  and 
thereafter  found  the  first  stone  im- 
plements on  the  road  through  the 
petrified  forest,  leading  to  Cairo,  and 
near  that  city.  He  calls  the  mate- 
rial "  gres  eruptif,  de  la  meme  nature 
que  les  arbres."  The  instruments 
were  numerous,  and  pretty  large,  viz., 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  He  found 
others  near  Thebes.  On  Elephantine 
he  found  one  pierced  and  polished, 
the  use  of  which  he  could  not  guess. 
At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai  he  hit  upon 
the  largest  "  workshop  "  of  flint  tools 
he  ever  saw ;  with  hammers,  hatchets, 
arrow-heads,  nuclei,  &c.  One  very 
elegant  arrow-head  was  picked  up  in 
Wady  Ferran,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Sinai  Mountains. 

M.  Guerin,  sent  to  Palestine  by  the 
French  Government  in  1863,  discov- 
ered at  Tibneh,  or  Timnath-heres,  on 
Mt.  Ephraim,  the  long-lost  tomb  of 
Joshua,  and  established  its  authenti- 
city by  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  in 
1865.  De  Saulcy  confirms  it  in  his 
"  Voyage  in  Palestine  "  (ii.  233),  and 
hints  at  the  probability  of  the  future 
discovery  of  stone  implements,  based 
on  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  where  it  is  said  that 
Joshua  preserved  the  stone  knives 
with  which  he  circumcised  those  born 


in  the  wilderness,  and  that  they  were 
buried  with  him  in  his  tomb.  Rich- 
ard, in  1870,  visited  the  tomb,  and 
found  a  great  number  of  instruments, 
chiefly  knives,  some  of  them  still  very 
sharp.  There  were  among  them  awls, 
and  flat,  long,  and  round  pieces  of 
worked  stone. 

He  found  others  at  Gilgal,  near 
Jericho;  and  again,  a  hatchet  and 
other  instruments  in  the  surface-soil 
on  the  elevated  plateau  (eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Jordan)  between 
the  Lake  and  Mt.  Tabor.  He  says 
these  are  of  a  kind  "  generally  re- 
garded as  essentially  characteristic  of 
tertiary  and  quaternary  rocks ;  "  but 
he  thinks  the  fossil  should  determine 
the  age  of  the  rock,  and  not  the  rock 
the  age  of  the  fossil.  He  ends  by 
expressing  a  pious  hope  that  the  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  science  will  be 
in  accord  with  the  Bible  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  and  age  of  man- 
kind, as  there  is  already  an  agreement 
between  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
the  temples  of  Dendireh,  Esne,  &c. 

This  last  fact  will  certainly  be  news 
for  Egyptologists,  seeing  that  their 
branch  of  science  has  established  for 
some  of  the  Egyptian  buildings  and 
tombs  an  antiquity  greater  than  that 
assigned  in  the  Hebrew  writings  to 
the  Noachian  deluge.  The  Abbe  has, 
no  doubt,  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  relics  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian aborigines;  but  he  is  evidently 
too  anxious  to  make  a  theological 
point,  to  be  implicitly  trusted  on  so 
delicate  a  question  as  the  authenticity 
of  the  so-called  tomb  of  Joshua  at 
Tibneh.  We  can  find  no  mention  of 
this  tomb  in  Robinson's  careful  itiner- 
ary ;  and  Robinson  asserts  positively 
that  the  name  Gilgal  is  entirely  un- 
known in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  that  not  a  trace  of  ruins  mark 
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any  such  spot  near  Jericho,  unless  it 
be  one  fragment  of  Egyptian  sienite, 
of  unknown  use  (vol.  ii.  p.  281). 
In  fact,  Gilgal  was  on  the  west  brow 
of  the  Palestinean  plateau,  overlook- 
ing the  plain  of  Sharon  and  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  at  the  modern 
village  of  Djiljilia,  not  far  from  Shiloh, 
where  Joshua  set  up  the  tabernacle. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  conduct  an 
investigation  with  a  fixed  idea. 

The  age  of  iron  is  now  generally 
allowed  to  have  followed  the  age  of 
bronze  or  copper ;  and  this  latter,  an 
age  of  stone  implements.  But  since 
such  a  succession  may  be  made  one 
of  the  supports  of  the  development 
theory,  as  applied  to  man,  Mr.  St. 
John  Vincent  Day,  F.E.S.E.,  has 
read  a  paper  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  (April  12,  1871), 
in  behalf  of  Adamic  excellence,  to 
prove  the  superior  antiquity  of  iron 
to  bronze. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  unfold  at 
full  length  his  arguments.  They 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  First : 
Iron  is  so  readily  oxidized,  that  traces 
of  its  very  ancient  use  would  likely 
be  lost.  Secondly  :  It  is  a  metallur- 
gical blunder  to  suppose  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  a  more  difficult,  and 
therefore  a  later  art,  than  that  of 
bronze ;  for  it  is  not  a  question  of 
cast  iron,  which  requires  a  high  heat, 
but  of  wrought  iron,  which  is  made 
by  many  savage  nations  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  and  Africa  at  the  present  day, 
precisely  as  it  was  in  the  highest  'an- 
tiquity. Thirdly :  Layard  found  iron 
furniture  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon ; 
Rhind  found  iron  hasps  and  nails  on 
the  massive  doors  of  the  inner  cham- 
bers of  the  tomb  of  Sebau,  "  as  lus- 
trous and  pliant  as  on  the  day  when 
they  left  the  forge  ;  "  Belzoni  found 
an  iron  sickle  under  the  feet  of  one 
of  the  Karnak  sphinxes ;  Mr.  Hill 


found  a  piece  of  plate-iron,  one- eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  in  an  inner  joint  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  southern  air-channel,  after 
blasting  off  the  two  outer  layers  of 
stones  ;  and  Col.  Vyse  deposited  it  in 
the  British  Museum  in  1837,  with 
certificates  signed  by  himself,  by  the 
engineer  Perring,  and  by  E.  S.  An- 
drews and  James  Mash. 

"  Very  little  of  the  pure  metal  re- 
mains. The  substance  which  re- 
places it  is  the  black  magnetic  oxide. 
On  one  side  is  the  trace  of  a  nummu- 
lite  in  lighter  color,  adhering  to  it, 
and  a  nodule  of  stone,  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  half  sunk  in  the 
rust."  —  Note  by  W.  Petrie. 

Very  good  photolithographs,  both 
of  the  sickle,  and  of  this  pyramid 
relic,  are  given  in  the  third  part  of 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  above  mentioned. 
I  have  seen  a  sickle-shaped  instru- 
ment of  iron  among  the  many  won- 
derful things  in  the  private  museum 
of  the  venerable  antiquarian  at  Alex- 
andria, Mr.  Harris,  taken  from  one  of 
the  Theban  tombs.1  Lord  Prudhoe  is 

1  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Sele- 
ma  Harris,  dated  No.  5,  Brunswick  Terrace, 
Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  London,  March  15, 
in  which  she  thus  alludes  to  the  disastrous  explo- 
sion of  the  gun-cotton  magazine  at  Alexandria. 
"  All  the  sad  things  the  newspaper  did  not  tell. 
Of  my  house  I  have  only  the  shell,  and  the  won- 
der is  that  myself  and  my  servants  escaped  death. 
No  one  can  guess  my  loss.  Three  houses  and 
every  thing  in  them  ruined.  The  few  antiques  I 
had,  wonderful  to  relate,  they  got  buried,  and  so 
were  saved  from  utter  demolition.  These  I  have 
brought  with  me  to  England,  — the  papyri,  tab- 
lets, columns,  bronzes,  &c.,  wood  and  ivory.  Do 
you  think  American  museums  would  purchase? 
My  lowest  sum  is  five  thousand  pounds.  When 
you  kindly  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  a  catalogue  .  £ 
my  father's  museum,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  papyrus  of  Ramses  is  unique."  Unique  is  a 
mild  epithet  for  this  superbest  of  all  the  relics  of 
Egyptian  literature,  —a  virgin  document  never  yet 
translated,  three  hundred  feet  long,  mounted  and 
glazed  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  illus- 
trated by  battle-scenes,  portraits  of  captured 
kings,  sketches  of  temples  erected  and  mines 
opened  by  Sesostris,  with  statistics  of  revenue, 
and  a  current  history  of  the  annals  of  his  reign. 
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said  to  have  brought  an  ancient  iron 
instrument  from  Egypt ;  and  Mr. 
Day  thinks  he  perceived  the  remains 
of  an  iron  fastening  in  the  chamber 
containing  the  sideboard  or  shelf  in 
the  great  temple  at  Abu  Simbel  of  the 
age  of  Eamses  II.,  1450  B.C.  This 
was  cotemporary  with  the  discovery 
and  first  working  of  the  Laurium  ar- 
gentiferous lead-ore  veins  in  Attica, 
under  Erichthonius,  king  of  Athens. 
The  Mosaic  exodus  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  the  next  Pharaoh.  Chariots 
armed  with  (iron  ?)  scythes  are  men- 
tioned in  Joshua  xvii.  18.  Og's  bed- 
stead was  said  to  be  of  iron.  The 
poem  of  Job,  of  unknown  date, 
speaks  of  iron  ore,  not  meteoric  iron 
(xxviii.  2). 

Mr.  Basil  H.  Cooper's  paper  in 
"The  Transactions  of  the  Devon- 
shire Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,"  1868,  asserts  for 
iron  as  high  an  antiquity  as  the  first 
dynasty  of  Egypt,  based  on  the 
Sahidic  Coptic  word  for  iron,  Be-ne- 
pe,  "  stone  of  heaven/'  incorporated, 
as  he  thinks,  into  the  name  of  the 
sixth  king  of  that  dynasty ;  and  Mr. 
Day  suggests  that  "  stone  of  heaven  " 
means  meteoric  iron,  such  as  the 
Esquimaux  were  using  for  knives 
when  first  visited  by  the  whites. 

If  it  were  well  made  out  that  any 
king  of  the  first  dynasty  called  him- 
self "the  meteoric,"  arid  moreover 
that  his  aerolite  was  a  mass  of  iron, 
and  not  of  sandstone,  there  could  no 
longer  be  question  of  the  subject. 

In  Manetho's  list,  the  fifth  king  of 
the  first  dynasty  is  called  Ouenef&s, 
which  would  certainly  be  the  Greek 
pronunciation  of  a  Coptic  word,  Be- 
ne-pe.  But  the  fifth  cartouche  of 
the  Abydos  tablet  reads  Tati,  or  Zati, 
or  Tatati.  His  successor,  however, 
the  sixth  king,  has  a  name  of  four 
letters,  MeReBaPe,  the  third  one 


being  pronounced  Ba  only  when  ap- 
plied to  products  of  the  mine  (De 
Kouge).  As  with  this  sixth  king  of 
the  Abydos  tablet,  the  Saggara  tablet 
commences,  he  must  have  been  a  dis- 
tinguished individual.  His  name  on 
the  Saqqara  tablet  is  spelled  MeB-I- 
BaPeN.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  calling  themselves 
Meri-  or  -philus,  like  Theophilus,  lover 
of  God,  — lover,  or  worshipper,  of  Ba- 
PeN,  whatever  that  was.  If  it  was 
the  Coptic  BaNePe,  stone  of  heaven, 
"  the  stone  that  fell  down  from  Jupi- 
ter," meteoric  iron,  then  he  becomes 
the  Tubalcain,  or  Vulcan,  of  Egypt ; 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  use 
of  iron,  if  not  its  manufacture,  dates 
from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  human 
history ;  and  we  can  take  the  liberty 
of  correcting  Manetho's  list  by  iden- 
tifying his  fifth  king,  Ouenefes,  with 
the  sixth  of  the  Abydos  tablet.  The 
Turin  papyrus  also  writes  the  sixth 
king's  name  MeKBaPeN. 

It  is  very  strarfge  that  no  metallur- 
gical writer  seems  to  have  taken  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  remarkable 
discovery  of  Mr.  Hill,  although  his 
iron  plate  has  been  lying  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years.  It  must  be  granted,  however, 
that  no  trace  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron  has  ever  yet  been  detected  in 
the  hieroglyphic  records  of  Egypt. 
Probably  the  use  of  iron  was  strict- 
ly limited  by  the  rare  discovery  of 
pieces  of  meteoric  iron,  or  the  oc- 
casional presentation  of  such  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  by  tributary  tribes 
in  Ethiopia.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  London  chemists  should  test 
the  relic  in  the  British  Museum  for 
nickel,  which  might  help  to  set  the 
question  at  rest.  Wilkinson  and 
others  seem  to  think  the  use  of  iron, 
or  steel,  for  offensive  arms  in  Egypt, 
proven  by  the  blue  color  of  sword- 
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blades  in  pictures  on ,  the  walls  of 
tombs.  But  I  think  the  argument 
wholly  insufficient,  after  noticing, 
during  a  visit  to  the  chamber  of  the 
king's  armorer  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  L, 
at  Thebes,  that  the  bundles  of  swords, 
lances,  &c.,  &c.,  were  painted  alter- 
nately blue  and  red.  The  object  of 
the  artist  was  evidently  to  produce  a 
scenic  effect  by  contrast  of  colors, 
and  not  at  all  to  represent  the  nature 
of  the  material.  Even  if  steel  were 
used  in  Seti's  time,  1500  B.C.,  the 
fact  would  give  us  no  assurance  of  its 
being  known  in  Cheops's  day,  3000 
B.C.,  or  in  Meripaben's  reign,  4000 
B.C.  J.  P.  LESLEY. 


WANTED,  A  DOMESTIC. 
III. 

KEY.   ELI   HARTNESS'S   letter,  in 
our  October  number,  has  drawn  the 
following  reply :  — 
To  Rev.  Eli  Hartness,  A.M.,  pastor 

of  the  first  Congregational  Church 

at  Huddersfield. 

DEAR  SIB,  —  I  noticed  in  the 
October  number  of  the  "OLD  AND 
NEW  n  your  advertisement  for  a  do- 
mestic. I  do  not  see  any  announce- 
ment in  the  November  number  that 
you  are  suited,  so  I  have  concluded 
to  answer  it. 

The  idea  of  a  home,  to  a  poor, 
friendless  girl  like  me,  is  certainly  a 
very  delightful  one,  and  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  work  hard  for  the 
kind  friends  who  offer  it;  but,  my 
dear  Mr.  Hartness,  there  are  two  or 
three  points  I  would  like  to  have 
settled  before  I  come. 

Being  a  young  woman  of  refine- 
ment, I  should  like  to  study  and 
read  as  you  suggest ;  I  should  like  to 
go  out  with  you,  and  to  sit  at  your 
table,  and  in  the  parlor  evenings ; 
but  how  shall  we  manage  it  ? 


You  are  a  man,  with  all  a  mail's 
strength  of  muscle,  and  with  all  of 
his  inexperience  and  ignorance  of 
the  amount  of  real,  hard,  constant 
labor,  comprehended  in  the  house- 
work of  an  ordinary  family ;  so  I 
really  think  Mrs.  Hartness  and  I 
could  talk  this  matter  over  more 
practically  than  I  can  with  you. 

She  knows,  and  I  know,  that  the 
family  washing,  which  it  seems  to 
you  could  be  so  easily  disposed  of  if 
you  had  it  to  do,  is,  in  reality,  a  long, 
laborious,  and  wearisome  operation. 

No  one  is  more  particular  as  to 
the  polish  and  purity  of  his  shirt- 
bosoms  than  you  are  ;  and  you  often 
say  that  you  could  never  enjoy  a 
meal  if  the  table-cloth  and  napkins 
were  not  of  the  whitest  and  smooth- 
est. No  one  insists  upon  wearing 
more  fresh,  clean  clothes  than  you 
do.  You  delight  to  see  your  wife 
and  daughter  arrayed  in  their  spot- 
lessly white  gowns,  "so  indicative," 
you  say,  "  of  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  their  womanly  nature ; "  and 
"  cleanliness,"  you  preach,  "  is  next 
to  godliness."  To  accomplish  all 
this,  even  with  both  skill  and  a 
washing-machine,  includes  much  time 
and  labor.  Now,  while  I  am  at  the 
wash-tub,  who  will  attend  to  the 
young  ladies  who  call  upon  me  ? 
How  shall  I  attend  to  my  music  and 
drawing,  when  so  much  of  my  time 
is  taken  up  with  the  ironing  ? 

You  know  that  you  do  not  care  for 
a  winter  breakfast  without  buck- 
wheat cakes,  and  you,  of  all  others, 
like  them  "  smoking  hot ; "  therefore 
it  would  never  do  for  me  to  fry  a 
plateful  beforehand,  ample  enough 
for  the  whole  breakfast.  How  can  I 
fry  the  cakes  and  sit  at  the  table 
too  ?  Of  course  we  must  have  soup 
and  dessert  for  dinner.  If  I  sit  at 
the  table,  who  will  change  the  plates 
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and  wait  ?  Will  your  daughter  share 
with  me  my  labors,  as  well  as  her 
studies  and  accomplishments  ?  Will 
she  make  my  bread  for  me  in  the 
kitchen,  while  I  entertain  my  lover 
in  your  parlor  ? 

Once  more :  My  constitution  is 
not  strong,  and  I  shall  have  a  good 
many  more  headaches  and  backaches 
than  Bridget  would.  Who  will  do 
my  work,  while  I  am  in  my  darkened 
chamber,  suffering  the  consequences 
of  my  "drudgery"  and  over-exer- 
tion? 

The  advantages  you  offer  meet,  it 
is  true,  the  cravings  of  my  higher 
nature;  but  if  I  am  to  read  and 
travel  and  study  and  visit,  and  to 
be  in  all  respects  treated  as  an  equal 
in  the  family,  I  don't  see  who  is  to  do 
the  work. 

If  you  could  thin  out  your  ac- 
quaintance, so  that  you  would  not 
have  so  many  ministers,  professors, 
lecturers,  and  other  friends,  to  dinner 
and  to  tea,  and  to  stay  with  you  all 
night ;  if  you  would  have  but  two 
meals  a  day,  and  nothing  then  but 
the  simplest  food  (no  griddles,  no 
mince  or  pumpkin  pies,  no  dough- 
nuts or  election  cake),  and  have 
every  thing  put  on  at  once,  and  served 
in  primitive  style;  if  you  would 
wear  more  dickies  and  fewer  shirts ; 
if  your  wife  and  daughter  would  dis- 
pense with  ruffles  and  trimmings, 
and  wear  plain  and  coarse  clothes; 
if  you  will  lay  aside  the  baby's 
pretty  white  dresses  and  aprons,  and 
put  him  into  red  flannel  and  ging- 
ham ;  if  you  and  your  friends  would 
always  be  strictly  punctual  to  your 
meals,  so  as  not  to  infringe  on  my 
hours  for  French  and  practising ;  if 
you  could  arrange  it  so  that  you 
would  never  have  any  unexpected 
company,  or  any  of  those  trying  and 
overwhelming  emergencies  that  come 


to  the  experience  of  all  families  ;  — 
in  fact,  if  you  could  bring  all  house- 
hold matters  under  the  most  strict 
and  systematic  rule,  having  set  hours 
for  this  and  that,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved and  stiffest  boarding-school 
fashion,  I  think  your  proposed  plan 
might  succeed,  but  at  the  cost  of 
just  what  you  are  striving  to  gain, — 
of  the  freedom,  the  comfort,  the  re- 
finement, the  happiness,  the  beauty, 
of  your  home. 

Besides,  if  I  come  in  and  usurp 
Bridget's  place,  what  is  to  become  of 
her  ?  No  matter  how  dull  and  inef- 
ficient she  may  be,  in  your  family  she 
cannot  help  learning  something. 
You  may  not,  it  is  true,  keep  her 
long  :  but  while  she  does  stay,^he  gets 
a  glimpse  of  a  higher  plane  of  life 
than  that  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed; and  although  its  influence 
does  not  seem  to  penetrate  the  thick 
mantle  of  ignorance  and  stupidity 
which  envelopes  her,  yet  the  kindness 
and  patient  teaching  of  Mrs.  Hart- 
ness  must  have  an  effect.  The  good 
she  gets  in  your  family,  you,  perhaps, 
will  never  know ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less certain  to  spring  up  in  the  future, 
and  bear  fruit.  Now,  ought  I  to  de- 
prive Bridget  of  her  small  gleanings  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  very  reason 
that  she  is  so  dull  and  unreliable,  she 
cannot  afford  to  go  without  them. 

How,  then,  would  it  do  for  you  to 
take  us  both  ?  I  would  take  charge 
of  her,  and  Mrs.  Hartness  would  di- 
rect me.  Bridget  could  do  all  the 
heavy  washing  and  ironing  and 
scrubbing,  and  wash  the  pots  and 
kettles.  I  could  do  up  the  ruffles 
and  your  shirts,  make  the  cake  and 
pies,  do  up  the  preserves,  and  set  the 
table.  I  would  have  charge  of  all. 
Bridget  would  be  my  assistant.  I 
would  represent  the  brains,  and  she 
the  muscle,  both  of  which  are  so 
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needful  to  make  a  truly  comfortable 
home.  I  could  teach  her  economy  and 
cleanliness,  and  method  in  her  work  ; 
besides,  I  could  teach  her  to  read  and 
write,  and  read  her  stories  when  her 
work  was  done.  She  would  not  want 
to  sit  at  the  table  ;  and  I  could  induce 
her  to  put  on  a  clean  apron  and  wait, 
and  so  we  could  have  our  hot  cakes 
for  breakfast,  and  the  little  refine- 
ments of  change  of  plates  and  dessert 
at  dinner.  Then,  by  managing  my 
work  as  Mrs.  Hartness  would  teach 
me  how,  I  would  have  plenty  of  time 
to  study  and  paint,  I  could  play  for 
you  evenings,  help  entertain  your 
friends,  and  do  my  best  to  make  your 
home  pleasant. 

Bridget's  additional  wages  would 
be  of  no  account  compared  with  the 
comfort  you  would  take  in  the  society 
of  Mrs.  Hartness,  who  could  be  free 
to  go  out  with  you,  or  to  sit  in  your 
study  with  her  work-basket,  ready  to 
give  you  a  lift  with  the  obstinate  sen- 
tences in  your  sermons;  or,  if  you 
didn't  care  for  that,  she  would  cer- 
tainly be  your  inspiration,  with  her 
cheerful,  sun-shiny  face,  now  that 
the  burden  of  the  detail  of  housekeep- 
ing had  passed  into  younger  and 
stronger  hands. 

Then,  if  ever  the  time  should  come 
when  I  should  want  to  get  married, 
I  could  get  my  sister  or  cousin  or 
friend  to  come  in  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  teach  her  to  perform  my  du- 
ties ;  and  so  you  will  not  feel  the 
change  when  I  leave  you  to  set  up 
for  myself. 

Now,  just  one  thing  more,  and  I 
have  done.  Dear  Mrs.  Hartness 
adores  the  very  ground  you  walk  on, 
and  thinks  you  perfection  personified 
(and  well  she  may,  for  you  have  been 
a  loving  couple  this  score  of  years) ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  I,  a  y6ung 
girl,  whose  ideal  of  a  lover  is  very  far 


from  being  an  elderly  man  with  a  bald 
head  and  spectacles,  should  see  in 
you  other  than  a  very  kind  old  gen- 
tleman (old  to  me),  who  has  befriend- 
ed me,  and  whom,  in  my  gratitude,  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  please. 
What  a  pity,  then,  to  put  into  my 
head  the  idea,  that  the  fatherly  kind- 
ness you  show  me  has  any  unworthy 
motive,  by  intupfeting,  as  you  do,  the 
possibility  of  your  ever  falling  in  love 
with  me  yourself.  Of  course  I  know 
you  do  not  really  mean  any  thing  of 
the  kind;  but  why  suggest  such 
things  ?  for  if  I  should  get  the  notion 
your  affection  for  me  bears  a  trace 
too  much  of  warmth,  I  should  at  once 
lose  the  high  respect  I  now  feel  for 
you.  This  would  grieve  dear,  good, 
true  Mrs.  Hartness,  and  would  sure- 
ly defeat  your  plan  of  having  a  re- 
fined, happy,  and  truly  Christian  home. 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  won't  you  talk  this 
matter  over  with  your  wife,  and  let 
me  come  to  my  new  home  as  soon  as 
possible  ? 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  H.,  I  re- 
main, Yours,  truly, 

MAKY. 


THE    TEACHEKS'    SCHOOL    OF 
SCIENCE. 

THE  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  has  recently  added  a  new 
feature  to  its  work,  which  merits  pub- 
lic attention.  Some  of  its  members 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  more 
might  be  done  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history  than  is  accom- 
plished by  the  mere  exhibition  of 
specimens,  or  even  by  popular  lectures. 
Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John 
Cummin gs,  a  gentleman  well  known 
as  an  enlightened  friend  and  gener- 
ous supporter  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, a  school  of  science  has  recently 
been  opened  in  Boston  for  the  in- 
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struction  of  the  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city.  The  object 
of  this  school  of  science  can  best  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Alpheus 
Hyatt,  who,  with  Prof.  W.  H.  Niles 
and  Mr.  Cunimings,  in  co-operation 
with  a  committee  of  the  Boston  mas- 
ters (of  whom  Mr.  John  A.  Page, 
principal  of  the  Dwight  School,  is 
chairman),  have  arranged  the  plans 
for  its  work. 

In  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Phil- 
brick,  published  in  the  last  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  Prof.  Hyatt  says,  "The 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  natural 
science  among  the  people'  may  be 
aided  and  assisted  by  public  lectures 
on  science ;  but  no  very  decided  or 
permanent  good  can  be  anticipated, 
unless  the  minds  of  young  people  can 
be  acted  upon. 

Success,  therefore,  in  reaching  the 
roots  of  all  instruction  which  lie  in 
our  primary  and  grammar  schools 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  attained 
when  all  the  teachers  of  the  public 
and  private  schools  join  heartily  in 
the  enterprise. 

Qualified  scientific  workers  and 
lecturers  are  too  few,  and  too  much 
absorbed  by  strictly  professional  du- 
ties, to  act  of  themselves  and  directly 
upon  the  scholars  :  they  must  depend 
upon  the  teachers. 

Lectures,  unaccompanied  by  col- 
lateral studies  or  laboratory  practice, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  leave  only 
vague  general  impressions,  which  in- 
spire respect  for  science,  and  per- 
haps, in  a  few  instances,  an  earnest 
desire  to  know  more  ;  but  they  neither 
educate  the  eyes  nor  discipline  the 
minds  of  the  hearers. 

Lectures,  therefore,  to  be  given 
effectually,  must  be  combined,  as  far 
as  practicable,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  laboratory  practice  :  they  must,  in 


other    words,  in  natural  history,  be 
object  lessons. 

Specimens  also,  to  teach  from,  cor- 
responding to  those  used  in  the  lec- 
tures, must  be  furnished  to  the  schools, 
wherever  this  is  possible ;  and  in  this 
way  the  scholars  will  ultimately  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  courses  given  to 
their  teachers. 

The  plan  of  the  lectures  which  it 
has  been  arranged  to  give  during  the 
present  winter  is  more  especially  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  Prof. 
Niles  as  State  Lecturer  to  the  teach- 
ers' institutes. 

The  opening  course  was  begun  by 
Prof.  Niles,  in  the  hall  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
on  Saturday  afternoon  of  Oct.  28. 
Over  seven  hundred  teachers  had 
signed  the  circular  addressed  to  them 
during  the  previous  spring,  and  had 
thus  signified  their  intention  to  be- 
come the  regular  pupils  of  the  new 
"  School  of  Science."  Most  of  these 
teachers  were  present  at  the  opening 
lecture,  which  was  intended  by  the 
Professor  as  introductory  to  the  whole 
course.  Common  objects  were  used 
to  show  the  characteristics  of  natural 
bodies,  in  distinction  from  bodies 
which  are  artificial.  Then  the  dif- 
ference between  organic  and  unor- 
ganic  bodies  was  taught ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctions that  exist  among  minerals, 
plants,  and  animals  pointed  out.  Defi- 
nitions were  also  given  of  those 
branches  of  science  which  treat  of 
the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature ; 
viz.,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zool- 
ogy- 

"This  lesson,"  says  Mr.  Philbrick, 
in  his  brief  notice  in  the  school  report, 
"  was  an  admirable  exemplification  of 
first-rate  normal  scientific  teaching." 
With  the  second  lesson  of  Prof. 
Niles's  course,  systematic  instruction  in 
physical  geography  was  entered  upon. 
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This  lesson  treated  of  continents  ;  and 
the  true  nature  of  those  natural  di- 
visions of  land  was  taught  by  an 
analysis  of  the  earth's  features. 

The  next  lesson  was  upon  oceans  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  Prof.  Niles 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
recent  discoveries  relating  to  the 
character  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
at  great  depths,  as  reported  by  Capt. 
Osborne  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the 
recent  investigations  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter  on  the  Gibraltar  current, 
and  his  experiments  illustrating  the 
general  oceanic  circulation. 

The  next  lesson  was  upon  the  at- 
mosphere, the  phenomena  of  baromet- 
ric pressure,  the  winds,  and  the  calm. 

The  last  lesson  by  Prof.  Niles 
treated  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Massachusetts.  By  a  series  of  origi- 
nal questions,  the  Professor  elicited 
from  his  class  of  teachers  the  frame- 
work for  the  lesson,  —  certain  features 
of  the  North  American  Continent  and 
the  Appalachian  mountain-system  — 
to  be  afterwards  used  in  the  study  of 
the  special  subject  before  them.  Next,  a 
map  of  the  State  was  drawn  upon  the 
blackboard,  the  class  copying  the  map, 
as  the  instructor  proceeded  in  the  work. 
Thus  far  the  lesson  had  been  purely 
an  object-wesson ;  the  members  of  the 
class  finding  out  for  themselves,  as  it 
were,  the  facts  sought  to  be  known. 
Then  followed  an  admirable  lecture,  in 
which  Prof.  Niles  gave  the  results  of 
his  own  extensive  observations  with 
regard  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
State.  In  conclusion,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  instructor,  that  the  true  way 
to  study  geography  is,  to  learn  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  region 
studied,  —  the  great  natural  features 
of  mountain-chains,  valleys,  slopes, 
and  river-systems.  These  determine 
the  position  of  manufacturing  and 


commercial  centres,  and  fix  the  path- 
ways of  the  railway-lines  that  intersect 
the  country. 

The  course  of  lessons  by  Prof. 
Niles  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who 
formed  his  class.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers carried  these  instructions  at  once 
into  their  own  schools.  Following 
this  first  course  upon  physical  geogra- 
phy, a  second  course  of  lessons  upon 
mineralogy  by  J.  C.  Greenough, 
principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal,  began  on  Dec.  9 ;  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  course  from  Prof. 
Hyatt  on  zoology.  These  lessons 
have  been  very  successful ;  awakening 
great  interest  in  their  respective  sub- 
jects among  all  the  teachers  who  have 
attended  them.  A  course  in  Boston, 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Farlow  of  Cambridge,  is 
still  to  follow. 

The  work  of  this  first  year  is  in- 
tended simply  as  an  introduction  to 
more  extensive  and  thorough  scientific 
teaching  of  a  permanent  character. 
Should  these  courses  and  lessons  prove 
to  be  reasonably  successful,  Mr.  Cuni- 
mings  engages  to  continue  to  support 
them  for  two  successive  winters  ;  after 
which  time,  it  is  hoped  that  something 
more  definite,  and  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale,  will  be  accomplished. 

It  may  be  added,  that  provisions 
have  been  made  for  furnishing  to  each 
of  the  Boston  schools  specimens  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  used  in  the  les- 
sons in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zool- 
ogy. The  value  and  promise  of  this 
teachers'  school  of  science,  thus  auspi- 
ciously commenced,  can  hardly  as  yet 
•be  estimated.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
cheering  signs  of  progress  in  the  di- 
rection of  proper  scientific  education 
which  we  have  observed,  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe. 

H.  G.  S. 
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"  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL   IDEA." 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
John  S.  Hart,  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  New 
Jersey.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  Sunday-school  work;  so 
that  the  book  comes  with  twofold 
authority  from  one  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  profession,  is  acquainted  with 
methods  of  organization  and  the  de- 
tails of  teaching,  and  whose  long  con- 
nection with  Sunday  schools  has  en- 
abled him  to  speak  from  experience 
of  their  needs. 

He  divides  his  subject  into  five 
general. heads,  viz. :  — 

1.  The    object    of     the     Sunday 
school. 

2.  Its  organization  ;  including  the 
duties    of    the     superintendent,    the 
duties  of  the  teachers. 

3.  Teachers  in  council,  treating  of 
teachers'  meetings,  institutes,  &c. 

4.  The  Sunday-school  library. 

5.  Miscellaneous  topics ;  including 
anniversaries,  music,  &tc. 

What  is  the  Sunday-school  idea  ? 
In  Mr.  Hart's  words,  "It  is  the  op- 
portunity which  the  Sunday  school 
offers  for  the  employment  of  laymen, 
in  the  work  of  making  known  the 
gospel,  and  bringing  men  under  its 
influence. 

He  believes  it  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  help  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom ;  not  only  by  being  what  he 
ought,  but  by  doing  every  thing  that 
he  can  in  the  good  cause.  In  the 
Sunday  school  is  found  one  of  the 
broadest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
promising,  fields  of  labor. 

The  first  object  of  this  institution, 
according  to  him,  is  the  "  conversion 
of  the  children  ; "  or,  laying  aside 
all  technicalities,  its  object  is  to 
bring  children  to  know  and  feel  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to 


use  them  as  the  foundation  of  their 
lives.  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  understanding  of  these 
truths  ;  hence,  the  Bible  must  be  the 
chief  instrument  in  our  work. 

A  second  object  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  to  prepare  men  and  women 
for  the  work  of  the  church.  As 
the  church  is  organized  for  missionary 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  its  members,  so  must  the 
Sunday  school  be.  It  is  stated  as  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  children  in  the  Christian 
world  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
connection  with  some  Sunday  school. 
Hence,  it  should  be  the  earnest  en- 
deavor of  every  teacher  and  officer  of 
the  school,  to  gather  in  children  from 
all  quarters.  First,  from  the  parish 
itself;  secondly,  from  those  neglected 
parts  of  the  city  or  town  where  chil- 
dren run  at  large,  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  as  the  Sunday  school.  Mr. 
Hart  urges  that  five  or  six  missionaries 
should  be  attached  to  every  school, 
whose  duty  it  should  be,  during  the 
session  and  through  the  week,  to^  visit 
the  by-ways  and  alleys  of  the  city, 
and  gather  in  the  children.  If  they 
are  too  far  off  too  come  into  the  par- 
ish-school, let  the  Sunday  school 
support  mission  branches  for  their 
benefit. 

The  organization  of  the  Sunday 
school  consists  in  the  selection  of  a 
superintendent  by  the  church,  or  by 
the  minister,  and  the  appointment  by 
the  superintendent  of  a  secretary,  li- 
brarian, chorister,  teachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  Superintendent  should 
be  a  true  Christian  ;  should  possess 
executive  ability,  and  a  strong  person- 
al influence ;  should  be  of  gentle- 
manly and  quiet  demeanor,  neither  fus- 
sy, nor  fretful,  nor  a  great  talker.  His 
duties  should  be,  first,  to  select  compe- 
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tent  officers  and  teachers;  secondly, 
to  see,  as  well  as  possible,  that  they  do 
their  duty;  thirdly,  to  become  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  teachers 
and  scholars  as  he  can;  fourthly,  to 
make  himself  fully  master  of  the  les- 
son (for  the  author  supposes  a  uniform 
lesson) ;  fifthly,  to  preserve  order 
throughout  the  school,  not  by  means 
of  severity  of  discipline,  but  by  obser- 
vation and  personal  influence.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  details  of 
opening  and  closing  the  school,  read- 
ing the  hymn,  &c. ;  all  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  here. 

The  teacher  really  occupies  the 
most  important  position  in  the  Sunday 
school ;  for  he  is  the  only  one  who 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  he  is  the  one  who  will  be 
most  influential  in  furthering  the  great 
object  of  the  Sunday  school,  namely, 
the  making  of  Christian  men  and 
women.  This  end  he  must  have 
always  in  view;  it  must  be  the  goal 
towards  which  he  is  journeying ;  it 
must  be  always  present  with  him, 
warming  his  heart  with  love  for  those 
under  his  influence,  and  quickening 
his  mind  in  all  its  searchings  after 
truth.  But,  although  this  object  must 
be  his  motive-power,  he  must  not  be 
continually  bringing  it  to  the  notice 
of  his  pupils,  lest  he  destroy  its  subtle 
influence.  He  will  be  working  for  the 
cause  just  as  much  when  he  is  teaching 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  or  telling 
of  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  at  heart  to  interest 
his  scholars  in  the  accessories  of 
Christianity,  so  that  he  may  at  least 
draw  them  to  its  great  truths.  The 
most  important  instrument  in  a  teach- 
er's hands  is  the  affection  of  his  pupils ; 
and  he  must  try  to  gain  it  by  kindly 
sympathy  with  all,  and  interest  in 
their  welfare,  by  a  pleasant  face,  voice, 
and  manner,  and  by  making  all  re- 


straint as  little  irksome  as  possible. 
Visiting  scholars  at  their  homes  is  an 
important  aid  here,  for  by  this  little 
attention  a  teacher  shows  his  interest 
in  them,  and  awakens  a  corresponding 
affection  on  their  part  towards  him. 
Their  love  once  secured,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  have  his  wishes  regard- 
ed, and  thus  secure  well-prepared 
lessons,  punctuality,  good  attend- 
ance, and  order. 

The  author  gives  many  wise  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  the  teacher's 
duty  as  an  instructor.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Secondly, 
he  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  on 
the  lesson  of  the  day.  Thirdly,  his  in- 
formation upon  general  topics  must  be 
fair.  When  he  comes  before  his  class, 
he  must  remember  that  he  is  not  there 
simply  to  hear  them  recite  a  lesson ; 
he  is  there  to  give  them  a  lesson. 
He  must  be  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  he  can  close  his 
book  and  talk  freely.  It  is  not,  however, 
desirable  that  he  alone  should  talk : 
he  must  ask  questions  to  exercise  the 
pupils'  thinking  powers.  Fourthly, 
he  must  guard  against  talking,  above 
the  comprehension  of  his  listeners, 
and  must  be  careful  that  they  under- 
stand the  meanings  of  words.  The 
author  gives  instances  of  strange 
ignorance  upon  this  point:  in  one 
case,  a  class  of  girls  of  seventeen 
and  over  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
"cloven,"  in  the  expression  " cloven 
tongues  of  fire  ;  "  another  class  of  boys 
a  little  younger  thought  that  "mani- 
fold "  sins  meant  sins  relating  to  man. 
Fifthly.  Variety  in  method  and  in 
illustration  is  indispensable  :  there 
is  no  one  best  way  of  teaching.  Last- 
ly, a  teacher  should  take  a  teachers' 
Sunday-school  magazine  or  paper,  and 
should  attend  conventions. 

Next  to  the  duties  of  teachers  as 
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individuals,  come  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  a  body.  Of  all  the  services 
of  teachers,  the  weekly  meeting  stands 
first  in  importance.  It  is  composed 
of  the  teachers  of  one  church,  who 
meet  to  talk  over  methods  and  to 
study  the  lesson  for  the  following 
Sunday.  Mr.  Hart  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  uniform  lessons.  "  In  a 
majority  of  cases,"  he  says,  "it  is 
from  thoughtlessness  that  a  Sunday 
school  is  arranged  so  that  each  class 
selects  its  own  lesson,  and  studies  on 
its  own  account."  "It  is  safe  to 
say,"  he  continues,  "that  where  there 
is  not  uniformity,  there  is  a  poorer 
style  of  preparation  and  a  lower  grade 
of  teaching."  Besides,  there  is  then 
no  object  in  the  teachers'  meeting 
except  the  discussion  of  business  or 
mere  social  enjoyment.  The  opening 
and  closing  exercises,  too,  have  not  so 
much  power  as  they  would  have  if 
the  superintendent  could  make  them 
illustrative  of  what  the  whole  school 
had  been  studying.  Suppose  the  sys- 
tem of  uniform  lessons  in  operation. 
The  lesson  is  prepared  by  the  older 
ones  thoroughly,  by  the  younger  less 
minutely :  there  is  a  certain  bond  of 
sympathy  throughout  the  school.  If 
a  teacher  is  absent,  another  teacher 
is  prepared  to  take  his  class ;  so  that 
the  time  is  not  wasted.  The  teach- 
ers' meetings,  then,  have  a  definite 
object, — they  actually  prepare  the 
teacher  for  his  next  Sunday's  work. 
They  also  prepare  the  superintend- 
ent for  his  work,  and  enable  him  to 
apply  or  to  illustrate  the  lesson  of  the 
day. 

An  institute  is  a  sort  of  temporary 
normal  school.  It  is  composed  of 
teachers  from  different  towns,  who  for 


several  weeks  put  themselves  as  pupils 
under  a  suitable  instructor. 

A  union  or  convention  is  intended 
to  bring  together  the  teachers  of  a 
State  or  county  for  instruction  through 
lectures. 

The  chapter  on  the  library  is  de- 
voted to  the  detail  of  arrangement, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  review  here. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous 
Topics,"  the  music  is  discussed  first. 
This  should  be  of  a  cheerful  and 
buoyant  character,  without  degenerat- 
ing into  levity ;  it  should  be  of  a 
character  to  inspire  religious  emo- 
tions, such  as  might  be  continued  in 
the  church ;  it  should  be  sometimes 
soft  and  gentle,  sometimes  glad  and 
exultant.  A  chorister  is  indispen- 
sable, —  one  whose  voice  can  lead,  can 
make  itself  heard  above  the  others, 
and  be  a  guide  to  the  wholo  school. 

Sunday-school  anniversaries  are, 
on  the  whole,  highly  beneficial.  They 
call  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
children  together;  they  enable  the 
pastor  to  speak  words  of  counsel  and 
cheer  to  parents  and  teachers  at 
once;  and  they  enable  the  scholars 
to  show,  by  their  music  and  other  ex- 
ercises, their  progress  through  the 
year.  The  author  deplores  making 
an  exhibition  of  individual  children, 
either  at  anniversaries  or  at  any  other 
time;  but  he  says,  "Suppose  that 
thirty  girls,  of  ten  years  of  age,  stand 
up  before  the  congregation,  and  repeat 
in  earnest  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 
It  would  not  occupy  more  than  five 
minutes ;  and  yet  it  would  gi\  e  to 
those  thirty  children,  and  to  their  six 
times  thirty  friends,  an  interest  in 
the  occasion  which  nothing  else  could 
do.  S. 
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RAMBLES  OF  A  BOTANIST  AMONG 
THE  PLANTS  AND  CLIMATES 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 

WITH  reference  to  sight-seeing  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  our  so-called  trans- 
continental railroad  is  a  big  gun ; 
charged  with  steam  and  cars  it 
belches  many  a  tourist  against  the 
targets  of  the  golden  State,  —  geysers, 
big  trees,  Yosemite,  &c.,  among  which 
they  bump  and  ricochet,  and  rebound 
to  their  Atlantic  homes,  bruised  and 
blurred,  their  memories  made  up  of  a 
motley  jam  of  cascades  and  deserts 
and  mountain  domes,  each  traveller 
voluntarily  compacting  himself  into 
the  fastest  cartridge  of  car  and  coach, 
as  if  resolved  to  see  little  as  possible. 

Last  year  tourists  were  whizzed 
over  plain  and  mountain  from  San 
Francisco  to  Yosemite  in  two  days ; 
and  I  learn  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  next  season  whereby 
the  velocity  of  the  shot  will  be  in- 
creased to  one  day.  Thus  is  modern 
travel  spiritualized.  Thus  are  time  and 
space  —  and  travellers  —  annihilated. 

I  have  lived  in  Yosemite  Valley 
three  years,  and  have  never  met  a 
single  traveller  who  had  seen  thfe  Great 
Central  Plain  of  California  in  flower- 
time  :  it  is  almost  universally  remem- 
bered as  a  scorched  and  dust-clouded 
waste,  treeless  and  drear  as  the  deserts 
of  Utah.  This  magnificent  plain  is 
slandered;  scarce  any  of  its  beauty 
is  known,  even  to  Californians ;  and  we 


are  therefore  eager  to  speak  in  its 
praise,  all  the  more  because  its  plant 
inhabitants  are  so  fast  disappearing 
beneath  gang-plows  and  trampling 
hoofe  of  flocks  and  herds. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  1868, 
I   left   San   Francisco   for   Yosemite 
Valley,  companioned  by  a  young  Eng- 
lishman.      Our    orthodox     route    of 
"  nearest  and  quickest "  was  by  steam 
to  Stockton,  thence  by  stage  to  Coul- 
terville  or  Mariposa,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the   way  over  the  mountains 
on  horseback.     But  we  had  plenty  of 
time,  and  proposed  drifting  leisurely 
mountain  ward,  via  the  valley  of  San 
Josd,  Pacheco    Pass,    and    the  plain 
of  San  Joaquiu,  and  thence  to  Yo- 
semite by  any  road  that  we  chanced 
to   find ;  enjoying    the    flowers   and 
light,  "camping  out"  in  our  blankets 
wherever   overtaken    by   night,    and 
paying  very  little  compliance  to  roads 
or  times.      Accordingly,   we    crossed 
"the   Bay"  by  the    Oakland   ferry, 
and  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  San 
Jose.     This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  the  many  small  valleys  of  the  coast ; 
its  rich  bottoms  are  filled  with  wheat- 
fields  and    orchards   and   vineyards, 
and  alfalfa  meadows.      It   was  now 
spring-time,  and  the  weather  was  the 
best  that  we  ever  enjoyed.    Larks  and 
streams  sang  everywhere  ;  the  sky  was 
cloudless,  and  the  whole  valley  was  a 
lake   of  light.     The  atmosphere  was 
spicy  and  exhilarating ;  my  companion 
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acknowledging  over  his  national  pre- 
judices that  it  was  the  best  he  ever 
breathed,  —  more  deliciously  fragrant 
than  the  hawthorn  hedges  of  Eng- 
land. This  San  Jose  sky  was  not 
simply  pure  and  bright,  and  mixed 
with  plenty  of  well-tempered  sun- 
shine, but  it  possessed  a  positive 
flavor,  —  a  taste,  that  thrilled  from 
the  lungs  throughout  every  tissue  of 
the  body  ;  every  inspiration  yielded  a 
corresponding  well-defined  piece  of 
pleasure,  that  awakened  thousands  of 
new  palates  everywhere.  Both  my 
companion  and  myself  had  lived  and 
dozed  on  common  air  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  never  before  this  discov- 
ered that  our  bodies  contained  such 
multitudes  of  palates,  or  that  this 
mortal  flesh,  so  little  valued  by  phi- 
losophers and  teachers,  was  possessed 
of  so  vast  a  capacity  for  happiness. 

We  emerged  from  this  ether  bap- 
tism new  creatures,  born  again ;  and 
truly  not  until  this  time  were  we  fair- 
ly conscious  that  we  were  born  at  all. 
Never  more,  thought  I,  as  we  strode 
forward  at  faster  speed,  never  more 
shall  I  sentimentalize  about  getting 
out  of  the  mortal  coil :  this  flesh  is 
not  a  coil,  it  is  a  sponge  steeped  in 
immortality. 

The  foothills  (that  form  the  sides 
of  our  blessed  font)  are  in  near  view 
all  the  way  to  Grilroy ;  those  of  the 
Monte  Diablo  range  on  our  left,  those 
of  Santa  Cruz  on  our  right ;  they  are 
smooth  and  flowing,  and  come  down 
to  the  bottom  levels  in  curves  of  most 
surpassing  beauty ;  they  still  wear 
natural  flowers,  which  do  not  occur 
singly  or  in  handfuls,  scattered  about 
in  the  grass,  but  they  grow  close  to- 
gether, in  smooth,  cloud-shaped  com- 
panies, acres  and  hill-sides  in  size, 
white,  purple,  and  yellow,  separate, 
yet  blending  to  each  other  like  the 
hills  upon  which  they  grow.  Besides 


the  white,  purple,  and  yellow  clouds, 
we  occasionally  saw  a  thicket  of  scar- 
let castilleias  and  silvery -leaved  lu- 
pines, also  splendid  fields  of  wild  oats 
(Avenafatua).  The  delightful  Gilia 
(6r.  tricolor)  was  very  abundant  in 
sweeping  hill-side  sheets,  and  a  Lep- 
tosiphon  (L.  androsca)  and  Clayto- 
nias  were  everywhere  by  the  road- 
sides, and  lilies  and  dodecatheons  by 
the  streams :  no  wonder  the  air  was 
so  good,  waving  and  rubbing  on  such 
a  firmament  of  flowers  !  I  tried  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  plant-clouds  was 
mostfragant :  perhaps  it  was  the  white, 
composed  mostly  of  a  delicate  Borage- 
wort  ;  but  doubtless  all  had  a  hand 
in  balming  the  sky.  Among  trees  we 
observed  the  laurel  {Oreodaphne  Cali- 
fornica),  and  magnificent  groves  and 
tree-shaped  groups  of  oaks,  some 
specimens  over  seven  feet  in  diame- 
ter;  the  white  oaks  (Quercus  lobata) 
and  (Q.  Douglasii),  the  black  oak 
Q.  sonomensis),  live-oak  (Q.  agrifo- 
lia),  together  with  several  dwarfy 
species  on  the  hills,  whose  names  we 
do  not  know.  The  prevailing  north- 
west wind  has  permanently  swayed 
all  unsheltered  trees  up  the  valley ; 
groves  upon  the  more  exposed  hill- 
sides lean  forward  like  patches  of 
lodged  wheat.  The  'Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  have  grand  forests  of 
red-wood  (Sequoia  sempervirens), 
some  specimens  near  fifty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  Pacheco  Pass  was  scarcely  less 
enchanting  than  the  valley.  It  re- 
sounded with  crystal  waters,  and  the 
loud  sbbuts  of  thousands  of  California 
quails.  In  size  these  about  equal 
the  eastern  quail ;  not  quite  so  plump 
in  form.  The  male  has  a  tall,  slen- 
der crest,  wider  at  top  than  bottom, 
which  he  can  hold  straight  up,  or 
droop  backward  on  his  neck,  or  for- 
ward over  his  bill,  at  pleasure ;  and, 
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instead  of  Bob  White,  he  shouts  "  pe- 
check-a,"  bearing  down  with  a  stiff, 
obstinate  emphasis  on  "  check." 

Through  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  pass  the  road  bends  and  mazes 
along  the  groves  of  a  stream,  or  down 
in  its  pebbly  bed,  leading  one  now 
deep  in  the  shadows  of  dogwoods  and 
alders,  then  out  in  the  light,  through 
dry  chaparral,  over  green  carex  mead- 
ows banked  with  violets  and  ferns, 
and  dry,  plantless  flood-beds  of  gravel 
and  sand. 

We  found  ferns  in  abundance  all 
through  the  pass.  Some  far  down  in 
dark  canons,  as  the  polypodium  and 
rock  fern,  or  high  on  sunlit  braes,  as 
Pellcea  mucronata.  Also  we  observed 
the  delicate  gold-powdered  Gymno- 
gramma  triangular  is,  and  Pellcea  an- 
dromedcefolia,  and  the  maidenhair 
(Adiantum  chilense),  and  the  broad- 
shouldered  bracken  (Pteris  aquilina), 
which  is  everywhere ;  and  an  aspidi- 
um  and  cystopteris,  and  two  or  three 
others  that  I  was  not  acquainted 
with.  Also  in  this  rich  garden  pass 
we  gathered  many  fine  grasses  and 
carices,  and  brilliant  pentstemons, 
azure  and  scarlet,  and  mints  and  lilies, 
and  scores  of  others,  strangers  to  us, 
but  beautiful  and  pure  as  ever  en- 
joyed the  sun  or  shade  of  a  mountain 
home. 

The  summit  of  this  pass,  accord- 
ing to  observations  made  by  the  State 
geological  survey,  is  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  above 
the  sea.  Pacheco  Peak,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  pass,  is  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty -five  feet 
high,  sharp,  and  capped  with  trachyte. 
It  forms  an  excellent  landmark  for 
the  San  Joaquin  and  San  Jose  val- 
leys for  a  great  distance  ;  and  I  have 
frequently  seen  it  from  the  summit 
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of  El  Capitan  and  Sentinel  Dome, 
Yosemite.  Mt.  Hamilton,  north  of 
the  pass,  and  easily  reached  from 
the  town  of  San  Jose*,  is  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet  in  height.  San  Carlos  Peak, 
some  distance  to  the  south,  is  nearly 
five  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  about 
the  highest  point  on  the  Monte  Di- 
ablo range.  • 

After  we  were  fairly  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass,  and  had  reached  an 
open  hill-brow,  a  scene  of  peerless 
grandeur  burst  suddenly  upon  us. 
At  our  feet,  basking  in  sungold,  lay 
the  Great  Central  Plain  of  California, 
bounded  by  the  mountains  on  which 
we  stood,  and  by  the  lofty,  snow- 
capped Sierra  Nevada ;  all  in  grand- 
est simplicity,  clear  and  bright  as  a 
new  outspread  map. 

In  half  a  day  we  were  down  over 
all  the  foot-hills,  past  the  San  Luis 
Gonzaga  Ranch,  and  wading  out  in 
the  grand  level  ocean  of  flowers. 
This  plain,  watered  by  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  • 
formed  one  flower-bed,  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in 
width.  In  order  that  some  definite 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
richness  of  this  flower-field,  I  will 
give  a  harvest  gathered  by  me  from 
one  square  yard  of  plain,  opposite 
HilFs  Ferry,  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast-range  foot-hills,  and  taken  at 
random,  like  a  cupful  of  water  from 
a  lake.  An  approximation  was  made 
to  the  number  of  grass  flowers  by 
counting  the  panicles,  to  the  flowers 
of  the  Composite  by  counting  the 
heads.  The  mosses  were  roughly 
estimated  by  counting  the  number 
growing  on  one  square  inch.  All  the 
flowers  of  the  other  natural  orders 
were  counted  one  by  one. 
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Natural  orders.                                          No.  of  flowers.  No.  of  species. 

Graminese 29,830    Panicles      1000 3 

Composite 132,125    Heads        3,305 2 

Leguminosae. 2,620 2 

Umbelliferaj .     .     . 620 

Polemoniaceae 401 

Scrophulariaceae 169 

*.  ,     .85 


Rubiaceae.  40 


Geraniaceae 22 

Musci 1,000,000 


1 

2 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

Funaria  and  Dicranum 2 


Number  of  natural  orders,  9  to  10.    Of  species,  16. 

Total  number  of  open  flowers,  165,912.    Mosses,  1,000,000. 


In  the  above  estimate,  only  open 
living  flowers  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. Those  which  were  still  in 
bud,  together  with  those  that  were 
past  flower,  would  number  nearly  as 
many  more.  The  heads  of  the  Com- 
positcG  are  usually  regarded  as  one 
flower.  Even  then  we  would  have 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  flowers,  together  with  a 
thousand  silky,  transparent  panicles 
of  grasses,  and  a  floor  an  inch  thick 
of  hooded  mosses.  The  grasses  have 
scarce  any  leaves,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  light  of  the  other  flow- 
ers, or  with  their  color,  in  any  marked 
degree. 

The  yellow  of  the  Composites  is 
pure,  deep,  bossy  solar  gold,  as  if 
the  sun  had  filled  their  rays  and 
flowerets  with  the  undiluted  sub- 
stance of  his  very  self.  In  depth, 
the  purple  stratum  was  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches;  the  yellow,  seven  or 
eight,  and  the  moss  stratum,  of 
greenish  yellow,  one.  But  the  pur- 
ple stratum  is  dilute  and  transparent, 
so  that  the  lower  yellow  is  hardly 
dimmed ;  and  only  when  a  horizontal 
view  is  taken,  so  as  to  look  edgewise 
through  the  upper  stratum,  does  its 
color  predominate.  Therefore,  when 
one  stands  on  a  wide  level  area,  the 
gold  immediately  about  him  seems  all 
in  all  ;  but  on  gradually  looking 


wider    the    gold   dims,    and    purple 
predominates. 

In  this  botanist's  better  land,  I 
drifted  separate  many  days,  the  lar- 
gest days  of  my  life,  resting  at  times 
from  the  blessed  plants,  in  showers  of 
bugs  and  sun-born  butterflies;  or  I 
watched  the  smooth-bounding  ante- 
lopes, or  startled  hares,  skimming  light 
and  swift  as  eagles'  shadows ;  or,  turn- 
ing from  all  this  fervid  life,  contem- 
plated the  Sierras,  that  mighty  wall  up- 
rising from  the  brink  of  this  lake  of 
gold,  miles  in  the  higher  blue,  bearing 
aloft  its  domes  and  spires  in  spotless 
white,  unshining  and  beamless,  yet 
pure  as  pearl,  clear  and  undimmed  as 
the  flowers  at  my  feet.  Never  were 
mortal  eyes  more  thronged  with  beau- 
ty. When  I  walked,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred flowers  touched  my  feet,  at  every 
step  closing  above  them,  as  if  wading 
in  water.  Go  where  I  would,  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  I  still  plashed 
and  rippled  in  flower-gems ;  and  at 
night  I  lay  between  two  skies  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  spanned  by  a  milky- way, 
and  nestling  deep  in  a  goldy-way  of 
vegetable  suns.  But  all  this  beauty 
of  life  is  fading  year  by  year, — fad- 
ing like  the  glow  of  a  sunset,  —  foun- 
dering in  the  grossness  of  modern  re- 
finement. As  larks  are  gathered  in 
sackfuls,  ruffled  and  blood-stained,  to 
toy  morbid  appetite  in  barbarous 
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towns,  so  is  flower-gold  gathered  to 
slaughter-pens  in  misbegotten  car- 
casses of  oxen  and  sheep.  So  always 
perish  the  plant  peoples  of  temperate 
regions,  —  feeble,  unarmed,  uncon- 
federate,  they  are  easily  overthrown, 
leaving  their  lands  to  man  and  his  few 
enslavable  beasts  and  grasses.  But 
vigorous  flower  nations  of  the 
South,  armed  and  combined,  hold 
plantfully  their  rightful  kingdom ;  and 
woe  to  the  lordly  biped  trespassing 
in  these  tropic  gardens  ;  catbriers  seam 
his  flesh,  and  saw-palmettoes  grate 
his  bones,  and  bayonets  glide  to  his 
joints  and  marrow.  But,  alas  1  here 
only  one  plant  of  this  plain  is  armed ; 
a  tall  purple  mint,  speared  and  lanced 
like  a  thistle.  The  weapons  of  plants 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  "  man's  first  disobedience." 
Would  that  all  the  flowers  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  were 
"  cursed,  —  "  thorned  and  thistled  in 
safety ! 

February  and  March  is  •  the  ripe 
spring-time  of  the  plain,  April  the 
summer,  and  May  the  autumn.  The 
first  beginnings  of  spring  are  con- 
trolled by  the  rains,  which  generally 
appear  in  December.  Rains  between 
May  and  December  are  very  rare. 
This  is  the  winter,  —  a  winter  of  drouth 
and  heat.  But  in  no  part  of  the  year 
is  plant-life  wholly  awanting.  A  few 
lilies  with  bulbs  very  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  a  rosy  compound  called  tar-weed, 
and  a  species  of  erigonum,  are  slen- 
der, inconspicuous  links  which  con- 
tinue the  floral  chain  from  season  to 
season  around  the  year. 

Ere  we  were  ready  to  recommence 
our  march  to  Yosemite,  May  was 
about  half  done.  The  flowers  and 
grasses,  so  late  in  the  pomp  and  pow- 
er of  full  bloom,  were  dead,  and  their 
parched  leaves  crisped  and  crackled 
beneath  our  feet,  as  if  they  had  liter- 


ally been  "cast  into  the  oven." 
They  were  not  given  weeks  and 
months  to  grow  old ;  but  they  aged 
and  died  ere  they  could  fade,  stand- 
ing side  by  side,  erect  and  undecayed, 
bearing  seed-cells  and  urns  beautiful 
as  corollas. 

After  travelling  two  days  among 
the  delightful  death  of  this  sunny 
winter,  we  came  to  another  summer 
in  the  Sierra  foothills.  Flowers  were 
spread  confidingly  open,  and  streams 
and  winds  were  cool.  Above  Coul- 
terville,  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther  in 
the  mountains,  we  came  to  spring. 
The  leaves  of  the  mountain-oaks 
were  small  and  drooping,  and  still 
wore  their  first  tintings  of  crimson 
and  purple  ;  and  the  wrinkles  of  their 
bud-folds  were  still  distinct,  as  if  new- 
ly opened  ;  and,  scattered  over  banks 
and  sunny  slopes,  thousands  of  gentle 
plants  were  tasting  life  for  the  first 
time.  A  few  miles  farther,  on  the 
Pilot  Peak  ridge,  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  a  winter.  Few  growing  leaves 
were  to  be  seen ;  the  highest  and 
youngest  of  the  lilies  and  spring  vio- 
lets were  far  below;  winter  scales 
were  still  wrapt  close  on  the  buds  of 
dwarf  oaks  and  hazels.  The  great 
sugar-pines  waved  their  long  arms,  as 
if  about  to  speak  ;  and  we  soon  were 
in  deep  snow.  After  we  had  reached 
the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  clouds 
began  to  gather,  storm-winds  swept 
the  forest,  and  snow  began  to  fall 
thick  and  blinding.  Fortunately,  we 
reached  a  sort  of  shingle  cabin  at 
Crane  Flat,  where  we  sheltered  until 
the  next  day.  Thus,  in  less  than  a 
week  from  the  hot  autumn  of  San 
Joaquin,  we  were  struggling  in  a  be- 
wildering storm  of  mountain  winter. 
This  was  on  or  about  May  20,  at  an 
elevation  of  six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet.  Here  the  forest  is 
magnificent,  composed  in  part  of 
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the  sugar-pine  (Pinus  Larnbertiana), 
which  is  the  king  of  all  pines,  most 
nohle  in  manners  and  language. 
Many  specimens  are  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  eight  to  ten 
in  diameter,  fresh  and  sound  as  the 
sun  which  made  them.  The  yellow  pine 
(Pinus  pond&rosa)  also  grows  here, 
and  the  cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens)  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  forest  is  made  up 
of  the  two  silver  firs  (Picea  grandis 
and  Picea  amabilis),  the  former  al- 
ways greatly  predominating  at  this 
altitude.  Descending  from  this  win- 
ter towards  the  Merced,  the  snow 
gradually  disappeared  from  the 
ground  and  sky,  tender  leaves  unfold- 
ed less  and  less  doubtfully,  violets 
and  lilies  shone  about  us  once  more, 
and  at  length,  arriving  in  the  glorious 
Yosemite,  we  found  it  full  of  summer 
and  spring.  Thus,  as  colors  blend  in 
a  rainbow,  and  as  mountains  curve  to 
a  plain,  so  meet  and  blend  the  plants 
and  seasons  of  this  delightsome  land. 

J.  MUIB. 
YOSEMITE,  CAL. 


WORKS  AND  DAYS  IN  MAY. 

THE  spring  of  the  almanacs  is  a 
delusion.  Sleighs  are  in  order  in 
March,  and  April  days  wet  and  unpo- 
etical.  Imaginative  people  think 
they  see  the  robes  of  Spring  in  the 
upspringing  grass,  and  giddy  robins 
make  short  runs,  and  then  pause  to 
consider  things^  as  if  not  quite  sure 
about  the  weather.  Small  children 
array  themselves  in  paper  flowers, 
call  it  May  Day,  and  furnish  exam- 
ples of  the  early  pious  bud  trans- 
ferred to  heaven. 

Suddenly  fur  capes  become  a  bur- 
den, and  the  house-mother  is  called 
upon  for  thinner  clothes.  Camphor 
and  cedar-closets  are  in  order;  and 
the  peas  planted  in  April  mud  aston- 


ish the  despairing  planter  with  green- 
ness. There  is  no  spring  in  New 
England.  Winter  fires  burn  till  mus- 
lins are  wanted.  It  is  warm  weather 
abruptly ;  and  the  house-mother  goes 
out  to  consider  the  garden.  The  pro- 
verbial woman  who  stands  next  "  the 
preacher  "  had  many  virtues,  and  "  her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates ;  " 
but  she  never  had  a  garden.  She 
did  not  need  that  discipline.  Higher 
virtue  is  now  demanded ;  and  the  flower- 
garden  has  become  for  some  a  means 
of  grace.  The  ground  is  rough  and 
bare ;  not  even  the  remembrance  of 
last  summer's  glory  remains.  The 
place  is  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  waiting 
for  words,  good  or  bad.  The  paper 
may  be  re-written  or  destroyed,  if  not 
lovely ;  but  the  garden  is  made  up  for 
a  season,  and  lasts  all  summer,  be  it  a 
paradise  or  a  potter's  field. 

The  postman  springeth  up  like  a 
flower,  and  beareth  nothing  but  leaves. 
Catalogues  without  number  appear. 
Distracting  lists  of  new  flowers  burst 
into  printed  bloom.  Books  with  a 
hundred  leaves  tell  of  novelties  in 
seeds ;  and  the  florists  become  auda- 
cious in  advertising  the  wonders  of 
centaurea,  gymnocarpa,  altenanthe- 
ras,  and  arbutilon  Thompsonii.  The 
sweet  days  of  bachelor's  button, 
lady's  slipper,  and  forget-me-not  are 
gone ;  and  these  things  have  taken 
their  places.  To  the  horticulturally 
untutored  mind  they  are  appalling; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  house- 
mother is  perplexed.  Meanwhile  the 
spring  has  been  omitted ;  and  the 
summer  days  have  come.  There  is  a 
lawn  before  the  house ;  and  in  the 
grass  are  "  hearts  and  rounds,"  that 
must  be  filled  with  something  that 
will  bloom  or  look  pretty.  What,  and 
how,  are  the  questions. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
flowers  ?  Do  ?  Why,  to  look  pretty, 
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and  cut,  and  give  away  !  Doubtless. 
But  the  two  things  do  not  work  to- 
gether. You  cannot  have  handsome 
plants,  and  cut-flowers  in  the  house, 
at  the  same  time.  There's  the  Flow- 
er Mission  j  and  brother's  wife's  sis- 
ter's family  are  coming  to  spend  July ; 
and  things  must  be  presentable. 
Torn  with  these  conflicting  emotions, 
the  house-mother  doubts,  pauses,  and 
consults  the  florist. 

The  florist  replies :  — 

At  an  upper  window  in  Hampton 
Court.  Time,  June,  1871.  The  old 
palace  with  its  pictures  can  be  safe- 
ly neglected.  We  care  nothing  for 
the  crowd  of  visitors,  the  curiosities, 
the  red-coated  guards,  faded,  royal 
trappings,  and  other  much-bewritteu 
points.  Forgetting  history,  we  can 
sit  by  the  open  window  and  look 
down  on  the  garden,  the  only  fresh 
spot  in  the  whole  musty  old  court. 
Beneath  the  windows  is  a  broad, 
gravelled  walk,  stretching  straight 
out  over  the  wonderful  lawn.  Such 
sod  is  not  known  in  the  United  States. 
On  either  side,  noble  trees  stand  in 
prim  rows  or  picturesque  groups. 
They  file  away  in  two  long  proces- 
sions, with  the  lovely  sheet  of  water 
to  mirror  their  beauty  between.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  landscape  tri- 
umphs of  England,  and  is  perhaps 
familiar  through  photographs.  Our 
present  interest  is  with  the  flower 
borders.  On  the  carpet-like  grass 
are  spread  wonderful  mosaics  in 
color.  Just  opposite  is  a  border,  fifty 
feet  by  ten,  filled  with  bronze,  straw- 
colored,  and  white-leaved  plants.  On 
a  bronze  ground  is  traced  a  Greek 
pattern,  in  straw  color,  with  its  zig- 
zag lines  fringed  with  white.  Not 
a  spot  is  uncovered.  Each  plant 
touches  the  next.  The  colors  are 
sharply  defined;  and  the  pattern  is 
distinct.  Beyond  it  is  a  ring  fifty 


feet  in  diameter,  burning  with  color, 
like  some  great  cathedral  window. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  path  are  slen- 
der ribbons  of  color,  winding  and 
curling  over  the  grass,  and  tangling 
themselves  into  fanciful  knots  at  the 
corners  of  the  walk.  Far  away  is  a 
faint  blue  line,  enclosing  a  mass  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  seeming  to 
bind  the  blooms  together.  Here  and 
there  are  borders,  showing  various 
devices  and  patterns  in  red,  black,  yel- 
low, blue,  straw,  and  other  colors. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  ribbon- 
planting.  These  designs  are  made 
with  plants  having  colored  foliage. 
As  yet,  we  have  not  tried  it  much  in 
this  country.  A  few  rich  men  have 
planted  samples  of  the  work  j  but  peo- 
ple generally  think  it  some  mysteri- 
ous art,  not  to  be  grasped  by  the  com- 
mon mind.  It  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
and,  if  rightly  used,  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  means  of  rural  decora- 
tion. Like  all  artistic  things,  it  has 
its  limit  of  effectiveness.  The  pic- 
ture must  have  its  good  light ;  and  a 
seat  too  near  the  orchestra  is  disagree- 
able. This  ribbon-work  is  best  seen 
from  a  little  distance.  It  will  not  bear 
close  inspection.  Like  fresco  or 
scene-painting,  distance  is  required  to 
bring  out  its  beauty.  To  the  actor, 
the  scenery  is  a  mere  blur  of  coarse 
color.  We  must  get  into  the  middle 
of  the  parquette  to  see  it.  This  use 
of  foliage  plants  in  long  lines  or 
masses  is  only  suited  to  large  estates. 
Where  the  house  intrudes  upon  the 
road,  and  the  garden  or  lawn  is  quite 
small,  it  is  useless.  There  is  not  room 
for  the  work  to  express  itself.  When 
there  is  fifty  by  fifty  feet  of  clear 
grass,  unobstructed  by  trees  or  shrubs, 
this  ribbon-planting  may  be  tried. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is 
in  all  the  books  upon  gardening.  Any 
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spot  that  will  grow  potatoes  will  grow 
flowers.  Make  it  rich,  keep  it  clean, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  In 
a  lawn  fifty  feet  each  way,  one  small 
piece  of  this  work,  and  no  more,  might 
be  placed  in  the  centre.  This  will 
give  it  a  broad  frame  of  grass,  and 
show  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Sup- 
pose the  round  border  in  the  centre 
be  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Have  the 
soil  slightly  raised  in  the  centre,  and 
procure  thirteen  Coleus  verschafeltii. 
It  is  May,  and  the  plants  will  be  in 
pots,  and  perhaps  six  inches  high. 
Take  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  set 
the  tallest  plant  exactly  in  the  centre. 
Then  set  four,  six  inches  from  it  each 
way.  Six  inches  outside  of  these^  set 
the  eight  in  a  ring.  One  foot  out- 
side of  this  clump,  set  a  ring  of  cen- 
taurea  gymnocarpa,  each  a  foot  apart, 
or  twelve  in  the  circle.  One  foot 
outside  of  this,  plant  a  ring  of  forty- 
eight  alternantheras.  Six  inches  out- 
sid  of  this,  plant  another,  with  the 
plants. six  inches  apart.  Six  inches 
outside  of  this,  set  a  ring  of  sixty 
pyrethrum  aurum.  This  will  require 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  plants.  At  the  usual  wholesale 
rates,  they  will  cost  from  $13  to  $15. 
If  the  lawn  were  twice  as  large,  this 
is  all  it  would  need.  This  single 
piece  of  work  will  be  more  effective 
than  many  large  gardens,  laid  out  in 
the  ordinary  way.  After  it  is  planted, 
it  will  require  little  more  attention. 
A  few  weeds  may  come  up  at  first ; 
but,  as  the  plants  cover  the  ground, 
they  will  stifle  the  weeds.  There 
will  be  no  cutting,  tying  up,  or  trim- 
ming ;  and  the  work  may  remain  un- 
touched till  the  frost  cuts  it  down.  It 
will  constantly  increase  in  beauty 
through  the  season,  affording  pleasure 
to  all  who  see  it,  till  the  summer  days 
are  gone, 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  this 


style  of  work,  it  may  seem  costly  and 
difficult.  Considering  its  effective- 
ness, we  do  not  think  it  expensive.  In 
the  ordinary  scattered  style  of 
planting,  largei  plants  are  required, 
costing  much  more  money.  For  those 
who  have  large  estates,  no  better  style 
of  decoration  can  be  used  than  this 
massing  of  small  foliage  plants.  A 
clump  of  fifty  coleus  can  be  seen  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  and  a  double 
row  of  pyrethrum  aurum,  six  inches 
apart,  will  produce  a  fine  effect  on  a 
lawn  three  hundred  feet  wide.  On  a 
lawn  of  two  acres,  a  few  hundred 
plants  arranged  in  slender  lines, 
sweeping  over  the  grass  and  winding 
around  the  trees,  will  produce  n,  most 
peculiar  and  artistic  effect.  The  only 
danger  in  the  work  is  getting  it  too 
near  the  spectator,  and  using  too 
many  plants.  The  border  we  have 
detailed  is  almost  too  large  for  the 
place,  and  would  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  a  lawn  of  twice  the  size. 
If  too  near,  the  individual  plants  are 
seen  ;  and  the  lines  of  color  become 
confused. 

When  this  style  of  planting  be- 
comes more  general,  the  present  high 
price  of  foliage  plants  will  be  reduced. 
Were  the  growers  sure  of  a  good  de- 
mand, they  could  sell  the  plants  for 
four  or  five  dollars  a  hundred.  A 
thousand  plants,  properly  arranged 
on  a  large  estate,  would  produce  a 
floral  effect  that  would  attract  atten- 
tion from  far  and  near.  Except  on 
some  public  parks,  in  a  limited  way, 
this  has  not  been  done ;  and  as  yet 
ribbon-planting  is  a  novelty  in  this 
country. 

The  house-mother  replies  that  this 
is  all  very  grand,  and  she  may  try  it 
in  a  small  way  ;  but  there's  the  Flow- 
er Mission.  These  things  give  no 
flowers.  They  certainly  do  not. 
Nature  is  lavish,  but  not  foolish.  No- 
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body  has  all  the  virtues  ;  and  no  plant 
has  every  charm.  If  we  have  the 
golden,  white,  bronze,  and  many-col- 
ored leaves,  we  must  do  without  the 
flowers.  The  heliotrope  grows  on  a 
drooping,  ungraceful  plant,  — neither 
vine  nor  shrub  ;  and  the  rose  has 
thorns.  To  have  cut-flowers,  we  must 
have  another  garden  and  other  plants. 
To  have  cut-flowers,  we  must  sacrifice 
beauty  of  leaf  and  comeliness  of 
shape.  The  constant  removal  of  the 
flowers  soon  destroys  the  beauty  of 
any  plant. 

Our  advice  is,  to  have  a  garden  es- 
pecially for  blooming  plants.  It  may 
be  in  some  unnoticed  corner,  where 
there  is  no  regard  to  appearances. 
Set  the  plants  in  close  rows,  in  any 
form  most  convenient.  Here  we  can 
cut  away,  and  give  splendid  long 
stems  without  regard  to  the  symmetry 
of  the  plant. 

Plants  are  like  charity.  The  more 
they  give,  the  more  they  seem  ready 
to  give.  Allow  your  heliotrope  flow- 
ers to  remain  on  the  plant,  and  it  will 
give  you  one  small  crop.  Cut  them 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  the  same 
plant  will  bloom  for  years  if  protected 
from  the  weather.  To  bloom  seems 
to  be  the  one  desire  of  the  plant's  life. 
Does  it  find  itself  confined  to  an 
earthern  pot,  it  concludes  that  it  has 
all  the  soil  there  is  in  the  world,  and 
it  tries  to  bloom  before  it  dies.  If 
taken  out  of  the  pot,  it  gives  up  bloom- 
ing for  a  little  while,  till  it  can  grow 
in  the  larger  space  of  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  mature,  it  seeks  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  its  existence,  and  opens 
its  blooms  to  the  sun.  If  the  flowers 
are  removed,  it  sends  out  more.  The 
flowers  are  cut  again;  and  with  a 
blind  patience,  it  tries  again  and 
again.  Even  an  annual,  that  in  the 
woods  is  content  to  put  out  its  one 
crop  of  flowers,  perfect  its  seed,  and 


die,  will  in  a  greenhouse  bloom  on 
year  after  year,  so  long  as  its  hopes 
are  disappointed.  Let  the  flowers  re- 
main, and  let  the  lover  of  the  flow- 
ers have  their  sweet  wedding,  and  it 
dies  happy  and  content. 

The  number  of  plants  suitable  for 
constant  cutting  is  very  small ;  and 
the  number  of  flowers  that  will  keep 
and  bear  transportation  is  smaller  still. 
Hoses,  carnations,  and  heliotropes 
make  the  florist's  main  summer  stock ; 
and  they  are  the  best  for  ordinary 
flower-work.  They  will  keep  several 
days,  and  can  l?e  sent  two  hundred 
miles  without  injury.  For  planting 
for  the  Flower  Mission,  they  are  the 
best  we  have. 

CHARLES  BARNAKD. 


We  select  a  few  more  descriptions 
from  "The  Eevue  Horticole,"  of 
"  new,  rare,  or  little-known  plants." 

Gilia  liniflora.  —  The  genus  Gilia 
is  represented  in  our  gardens  by  sev- 
eral very  pretty  annual  varieties. 
This  one  differs  entirely,  in  habit, 
from  those  already  cultivated.  It 
grows  into  a  very  branching,  thick, 
low  bush.  The  slender  branches  are 
covered  with  thin,  delicate,  green 
leaves,  almost  hidden  by  a  multitude 
of  pure  white  flowers,  with  yellow 
stamens,  as  large  as  the  flowers  of 
Drummond's  phlox,  or  of  a  large 
flax.  It  is  charming  when  used  for 
a  colored  border,  or  for  forming  con- 
trasts of  color. 

If  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  fall, 
and  protected  through  the  winter, 
the  plants  will  bloom  by  the  end  of 
spring.  For  summer  flowering,  they 
can  be  planted  in  spring  in  the  open 
border,  or  under  a  cold  frame. 

Pentstemon  hybridus  grandiflorus. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
one  of  these  plants  in  full  bloom. 
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Horticultural. 


It  blooms  in  June,  and  is  covered 
with  spikes  of  flowers,  in  shap.e  and 
size  resembling  those  of  the  fox- 
glove. The  colors  range  through 
all  the  intermediate  shades,  from 
pure  white  to  a  rich,  deep  red. 

Sedum  spectabile.  —  This  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  perennial  plants,  and 
"  should  be  in  every  garden."  It  has 
many  virtues.  It  is  very  hardy,  bear- 
ing severe  winters  ;  it  is  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  continues  in  blooin  a 
long  while,  no  matter  what  its  situa- 
tion is  ;  and  if  branches  of  it  are  cut 
off  and  brought  into  the  house,  even 
without  being  put  in  water,  they  will 
still  flower  for  a  long  time. 

The  flower -stalks  are  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  bear  the 
lilac-colored  flowers  on  their  ends,  in 
large,  flat  bunches,  in  July,  August, 


and  September.  The  plant  is  easily 
multiplied  by  division,  after  flowering. 
Each  piece  will  form  a  tuft,  which 
will  be  covered  with  flowers  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Linum  trigynum  has  large  and 
numerous  flowers  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful yellow  ever  seen,  and  lively  green 
leaves,  oval  in  shape.  It  blooms  in 
the  open  air  in  summer ;  but  is  most 
useful  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  because 
it  will  bloom  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
—  December  and  January.  We  are 
glad  to  call  attention  to  it  for  that 
excellent  quality,  to  which  it  adds 
that  of  being  pretty,  and  ornamental 
and  useful  for  decoration  and  for  bou- 
quets. Planted  in  the  ground,  with 
full  light,  in  a  temperate  greenhouse, 
it  will  bloom  all  winter. 


[NOTE.  —  The  Index  to  Vol.  V.  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  will  be  printed  with  the  first  (July, 
1872,)  number  of  Vol.  VI.,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  readily  be  bound  with  Vol.  V.] 
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